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JDISEA8E8  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 


CHAPTER    L 

HTPE1LBMIA.  OF  THB  KIDinCY. 

HrPTm^CMTA  of  the  kidney  and  its  consequences  are  not  to  be  coo- 
founded  with  inflammation  of  the  kidnej,  although  during  life  it  is  some- 
tunes  quite  impossible  to  <ii»fingiiiali  between  the  two,  and  notwiih- 
standing  that  similar  symptoms  appear  in  both  disorders,  such  as  the 
presence  of  Uood  and  albumen  in  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  appearance 
in  it  of  peculiar  objects,  generally  called  fibrinous  casts  (although  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  not  composed  of  fibrin,  and  certainly  axe  not 
pure  fibrin,  but  consist  in  great  part  of  mucin). 

EiTOLOOT. — ^A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  normal  circulation  of 
the  kidney  is  indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
physiology,  pathogeny,  and  etiology,  but  also  of  the  symptoms  of  hy- 
peraemia  of  this  oi^gan.  To  Virchow  the  credit  is  due  of  having  cor- 
rected some  of  our  former  ideas  upon  this  subject,  and  of  having  ren- 
dered others  more  complete. 

Aooording  to  the  result  of  his  researches,  the  branches  ot  one  par* 
ticular  portion  of  the  renal  artery  (that,  namely,  which  belongs  to  the 
middle  and  outer  part  of  the  cortical  substance)  go  exclusively  to 
form  the  afferent  vessels,  and,  entering  the  Malpighian  capsules  as 
suidi,  these  divide  to  form  the  vessels  of  the  glomerulL  Then,  leaving 
the  Malpighian  capsule  as  efferent  vessels,  they  again  break  up  into 
brandies,  once  more  to  reunite  as  renal  veins.  On  the  boundary  bo 
tween  the  cortical  and  pyramidal  substances  there  is  a  sort  of  *'  neutral 
giound.''  Here  there  are  arteries  finom  which  branches  arise,  some 
forming  afferent  vessels,  glomeruli,  and  efferent  vessels,  with  long  off- 
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shoots  running  into  the  cortical  and  medullaiy  substance,  and  others 
which  act  directly  as  nutrient  vessels  for  the  medullarj  substance. 
Finally,  the  renal  artery  has  branches  upon  which  there  are  no  glome- 
ruli at  all,  and  whose  function  is  simply  nutrition  of  the  medullary 
substance. 

Tlie  resistance  encountered  by  the  blood  which  passes  through  the 
glomeruli  is  flEir  greater  than  that  met  by  the  blood  which  merely  flows 
directly  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries.  Even  under  normal 
conditions  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  arteries  is  a  very  consider- 
able one,  that  vessel  being  both  short  and  of  disproportionately  large 
calibre.  When  the  pressure  within  these  arteries  is  increased,  hyper- 
eemia  of  course  will  first  arise  in  that  portion  of  the  kidney  where  the 
blood  encounters  the  greatest  resistance,  namely,  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, and,  above  all,  in  the  glomeruli.  Where  the  resistance  is  less, 
as  in  the  medullary  substance,  although  the  circulation  is  accelerated 
there,  the  actual  amount  of  blood  which  the  part  contains  is  not  ma- 
terially increased.  It  is  very  differenty  however^  when  the  escape  of 
the  blood  from  the  renal  veins  is  impeded.  In  such  a  case  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  veins  and  capillaries  is  augmented,  but  the  en- 
gorgement cannot  extend  through  the  narrow  efferent  vessels  into  the 
glomeruli ;  and,  as  the  contents  of  the  arteries  are  abnormally  reduced 
in  most  of  the  disorders  in  which  there  is  an  obstruction  of  the  renal 
veins  (as  in  cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases),  the  reason  at  once  be- 
comes apparent  why,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  obstructive  hjrpenBmia 
of  the  kidney,  the  glomeruli  are  scantily  supplied  with  blood,  and  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  proportionately  small.  Perhaps,  too,  nervous  in- 
fluence may  not  be  without  effect  in  bringing  about  this  condition, 
since  it  is  possible  that  in  the  kidneys,  just  as  in  other  organs,  the  ar- 
teries of  the  various  vascular  systems  are  not  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  innervation. 

The  causes  which  induce  fluxion  to  the  kidney  are : 

1.  The  transient  plethora  induced  by  every  copious  draught  of 
liquid.  This  hyperaemia  is  most  pronounced  in  the  secretory  portion 
of  the  kidney,  and  the  profuse  transudation  which  takes  place  out  of 
the  overloaded  glomeruli  is  the  principal  step  in  the  process  by  which 
the  general  plethora  of  the  system  is  relieved. 

2.  There  is  a  second  cause  of  renal  hyperaemia,  which  is  closely 
analogous  to  the  first,  and  which  occurs  when  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
IS  hypertrophied,  and  which  also  is  confined  to  the  arterial  system,  in- 
cluding the  glomeruli. 

3.  Collateral  fluxion  to  the  kidney  may  result  from  compression  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  or  iliac  arteries,  by  a  tumor  or  gravid  uterus,  a:? 
well  as  from  derangement  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
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skin  in  the  cold  stage  of  intennitt^it  fever.  In  the  Becond  stage  of 
Wight's  disease,  compression  of  the  vesscds  of  the  cortical  substance, 
by  the  distended  urinary  tubules,  also  gives  rise  to  oollatend  fluxion  in 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney  (  Virchoto), 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  afferent  vessels,  from  palsy  of  their  muscular 
Clements,  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  that  arterial  hypenemia 
of  the  kidney,  the  existence  of  which  is  revealed  by  the  discharge  of 
a  large  quantity  of  limpid  urine  in  certain  spasmodic  diseases  (urina 
spastica). 

5.  fluxionary  hypenemia  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  inflamed  regions 
and  deposits  of  morbid  poduct.  This  form  of  hyperemia  we  have 
already  endeavored  to  account  for,  in  treating  of  an  analogous  condi* 
lion  in  other  organs,  ascrilung  it  to  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  tissues,  and 
to  a  dilatation  of  their  capillaries,  whose  walls  are  ill  supported  by  the 
surrounding  relaxed  parts. 

6.  Renal  hyperoemia  complicates  inflammatory  disease  of  the  urinary 
passages,  eBpecially  disease  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

7.  The  renal  hypenemia  which  sometimes  attends  the  use  of  can- 
tharides,  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  similar  drugs,  as  well  as  that  which 
accompanies  certain  infectious  diseases,  especially  scarlatina,  measles, 
typhus,  and  cholera,  seems  to  be  of  similar  origin.  However,  ttie  aflfec- 
taona  of  the  kidney  which  arise  from  the  diseases  above  named  cannot 
all  be  attributed  to  hypenemia.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of 
maladies  which  we  shall  describe  as  parenchymatous  degeneration  of 
the  kidney,  in  Chapter  VIL,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  arc  capable  of  de- 
veloping without  the  occurrence  of  hypersemia.  This  is  equally  true 
c^  the  renal  affections  which  so  often  accompany  pregnancy. 

Obstructive  engorgement  of  the  kidney  arises  from  'nuses  similar 
to  those  which  induce  engorgement  of  the  liver  (see  Volume  L),  so 
that  the  two  diseases  often  accompany  one  another ;  but  it  will  readily 
be  understood,  from  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  peculiar 
diaracter  of  the  hepatic  circulation,  that  engorgement  of  the  liver 
usually  is  of  earlier  occurrence  and  greater  intensity  than  engorgement 
in  the  kidneys.  Engorgement  of  the  kidney  arises :  1.  In  uncompen- 
sated valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  2.  In  structural  disease  of  the 
heart,  which  depresses  the  functional  energy  of  the  oigan ;  3.  When 
the  vigor  of  the  heart  is  impaired  by  a  condition  of  marasmus ;  4.  In 
Higfjag^  of  the  lungs,  which  causes  compression  or  wasting  of  the  pul' 
monary  capillaries;  5.  In  conditions  in  which  the  aspiratioii  of  the 
Uood  to  the  thorax  is  arrested ;  6.  In  rare  instances,  contrb^^aon  and 
dosure  of  the  vena  cava  or  emulgent  veins,  by  compression  or  throm- 
bosis, give  rise  to  engorgement  of  the  kidney,  but  the  Jiypenemia 
Viang  in  such  oases  is  of  very  great  intensity. 
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AsATOMic±L  ApFFiRixcEa. — A  kidneT  in  a  state  of  leoent  hv- 
persemia  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark-fed  ooI-jt.  Sometimes  it  is  enlai^g^ 
owing  either  U»  dilatation  of  its  ressels  or  to  serous  iii:ditratioQ.  The 
cedema  of  its  p larnrnchjma  and  subcapsular  con::iectire  tissue  rendeis  the 
hvperaemJc  organ  nnuaturallj  moist  and  soft,  an-l  loDisens  its  capsule. 
When  cut  into,  and  when  the  vessels  of  the  g!cn:erali  arc  moch  dis- 
tended bv  blood,  the  Malpighian  coils  dot  the  sutLl.^  of  the  section, 
as  dark-red  points. 

When  the  hvperaemia  is  of  long  stan-ling,  parti-rolarij  when  there 
is  habitual  engorgement,  as  occurs  in  chrc»aic  disease  of  the  heart  and 
luog,  the  changes  which  arise  are  of  a  di^erent  kind.  The  kidnev  is  then 
but  little  enlarged,  or  remiuns  of  its  normal  oagniruie,  or  majr  even 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  naturaL  It  is  more  resistent  in  texture, 
and  is  of  a  uniform  red  color.  Upon  microsc^jpic  examination,  the 
epithelium  of  the  urinary  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  is  found  to 
be  swollen,  the  contour  of  the  cells  is  ill-define  1,  and  thev  are  filled 
with  finely-granular  contents,  which  cl»:-ar  up  upon  the  ad«iition  of 
acetic  acid.  Sometimes  there  is  a  desquamation  of  the  degenerated 
epithelium  here  and  there;  and  the  tubules  collapse  after  the  epithe- 
lium is  expelled,  causing  the  surface  of  th?  kidney  to  become  imeven 
by  depressions  of  varying  depth.  Tra'th^  and  JBe^ktnan  have  called 
particular  attention  to  the  difference  between  this  condition  and  the 
defjenerative  chronic  inflammation  of  th?  ki  Inev,  which  we  shall  de- 
scribe  in  Chapter  IV.  as  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

While  the  alterations  above  described  are  going  on  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  cortical  substance,  the  straight  tubules  of  the  medullary 
substance  arc  usuallv  found  filled  with  a  material  which  is  sometimes 
transparent  and  pale,  and  sometimes  of  a  more  yellow  color.  By  mod- 
erate pressure  upon  the  pjTamids,  a  large  quantity  of  an  opaque  creamy 
liquid  is  dis':harged  from  the  papillae,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
epithelium  and  a  few  of  those  casts  of  the  tubuli,  in  the  fonn  of  homo- 
geneous trans[)arent  tolerably  firm  cylinders. 

SrMPTO.MS  AXD  Course. — ^The  kidnev  has  so  few  nerves  of  sens?*- 
tion,  and  its  capsule  is  so  distensible,  that  h^-peraemic  swelling  of  the 
organ  w  never  accompanied  by  pain.  As  the  amount  of  urine  secreted 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  of  pressure  within  the  \css?ls  of  the 
glomeruli,  its  secretion  necessarily  becomes  more  profuse  in  that  form 
of  renal  h^'persemia  which  involves  the  arterial  svstem  of  the  kidney, 
including  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tufts.  Tiiis  is  almost  the  only 
symptom  caused  by  fluxion  to  the  kidney,  which  arises  from  copious 
drinking,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart,  compression  of  the  aorta  a 
iliac  arteries,  and  dilatation  of  the  renal  arteries.  The  urine  is  copi- 
ous in  quantity,  dilute  in  quality,  of  low  sj)ccific  <<Tavity,  and  of  a  pale 
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xior.  In  such  caaeai  the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  hardl j  ever  is  suf- 
ficient to  occasion  transudation  of  albumen,  or  to  rupture  the  vessels, 
and  cause  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  Malpighian  capsules.  This 
bet  is  in  aooordance  with  the  results  of  physiological  experimentar 
tion.  Ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  below  the  origin  of  the  renal 
arteries,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  pressure  which  ensues  in  those  arte- 
ries, never  results  in  albuminuria. 

A  very  different  train  of  symptoms  follows  upon  a  moderate  de 
gree  of  obstructive  engorgement  of  the  Iddney.  Since,  as  we  have 
just  shown,  in  almost  every  case  of  obstruction  of  the  renal  veins  the 
d^pree  of  tension  within  its  arteries  is  very  small,  there  is  a  diminution 
instead  of  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strain  upon  the  capillaries  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  since  they 
cannot  discharge  their  contents  into  the  already  overloaded  veins  until 
the  pressure  within  them  exceeds  that  within  the  veins.  Hence,  not 
only  does  the  plasma  of  the  blood  readily  escape  from  the  capillaries 
into  the  minaiy  tubules,  so  that  the  scanty,  concentrated,  dark^colored 
urine  contains  albumen,  and  the  so-called  fibrinous  casts  (or,  more 
properly  speaking,  exudation  casts),  but  the  delicate  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries  give  way  before  the  strain,  so  that  the  urine  is  also  full  of  blood- 
corpuscles.  According  to  the  recent  observations  of  ZtiebermeisteTj  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  blood  and  albumen  is  so  usual  in  obstnio- 
tive  hyperaemia  of  the  kidney,  that  the  appearance  of  albumen  alone, 
without  a  trace  of  blood,  almost  excludes  the  idea  of  simple  engorge- 
ment from  the  diagnosis,  and  indicates  the  existence  of  inflammation. 
This  &ct  in  pathology,  which  may  be  verified  in  almost  evexy  case  of 
ehronic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  traced  through  all  its  phases,  agrees 
with  the  results  of  physiological  experiment.  Albuminuria  and  hsema- 
tnria  are  the  never-failing  consequence  of  ligation  of  the  renal  veins, 
or  of  ihe  vena  cava  above  their  point  of  entrance.  The  escape  of 
plasma  from  the  cajuUaries  of  the  kidneys,  in  obstructive  oongestioD, 
into  the  uriniferous  tubules  is  analogous  to  the  extravasation  from  the 
pulmonaiy  capillaries  into  the  air-vesicles,  which  occurs  in  engorgement 
of  the  lungs,  and  whidi  is  there  called  hypostasis.  The  so-called 
hypostatic  pneumonia  is  quite  as  independent  of  genuine  inflammatory 
action  as  is  the  disorder  of  the  kidney  at  present  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  form  of  renal  hjrperaemia  which  apparently  proceeds  from  r& 
laxation  of  the  tissues  of  the  kidney  and  consequent  dilatation  of  its 
capillaries,  has  no  effect  either  in  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  quan* 
tity  of  urine  secreted.  It  is  attended,  however,  by  a  more  or  less  pro- 
fuse transudation  of  blood-plasma,  as  well  as  by  a  greater  degree  of 
shedding,  and  probably  too  by  a  more  active  reproduction  of  the  ccl- 
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lular  oontents  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Hence,  when,  after  the  abuse 
of  irritating  diuretics,  or  in  disease  which  we  know  to  be  frequently 
complicated  with  this  form  of  renal  hjrperasmia,  we  find  the  urine  to 
be  albuminous  and  full  of  casts  thickly  studded  with  epithelial  cells, 
our  diagnosis  may  be  renal  catarrh.  This  name,  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  form  of  hypenemia  in  question  by  most  modem  pathologists,  i£> 
not  quite  appropriate,  it  is  true,  as  the  tubules  have  no  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  as  the  term  catarrh  itself  means  an  affection  peculiar  to  such 
a  membrane.  However,  it  is  quite  as  appropriate  as  is  the  term  catar- 
rhal pneumonia.     (See  Vol.  I.) 

The  course  of  both  fluxionary  and  obstructive  hyperaemia  of  the 
kidney,  when  the  exciting  cause  is  of  a  transient  character,  usually  is 
favorable,  and  the  disease  in  itself  probably  never  causes  death.  Al- 
though, during  the  last  few  weeks  of  a  case  of  heart-disease,  this  affeo 
tion  appears  in  its  most  intense  fonn,  yet  it  is  not  renal  hyperssmia  of 
which  the  patient  finally  dies,  but  the  respiratory  derangement,  the 
dropsy,  and  other  83rmptoms  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
cardiac  disorder.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  albuminuria 
aggravates  the  dropsy  and  hydrsemia,  and  aids  in  undermining  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  The  renal  catarrh  also  runs  a  favorable  course 
as  a  rule,  and,  when  the  primary  disease  tends  toward  recovery,  usually 
terminates  in  complete  restoration  to  health.  Far  more  rarely,  diffuse 
parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  kidney  may  develop  from  renal 
catarrh. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  measures  called  for  in  treatment  of  the  cause 
of  hypenemia  of  the  kidney  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  above 
given  of  the  causes  themselves.  When  the  hypenemia  of  the  kidney 
is  but  a  symptom  of  a  more  wide-spread  and  grave  disease,  it  is  to  the 
latter  rather  than  to  the  hyperaemia  to  which  the  treatment  should  be 
directed  Where  it  has  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  irritating  diuretics, 
their  employment  must  be  discontinued,  and  all  application  of  vesi- 
cants, and  use  of  irritating  salves  upon  suppurating  surfaces  (a  very 
ooramon  cause  of  fluxion  to  the  kidney),  must  be  abstained  from.  Be- 
sides this,  large  quantities  of  drink  must  be  administered,  in  order  as 
much  as  possible  to  dilute  the  acrid  matter  which  has  been  secreted  in 
the  kidneys.  Pure  water  or  the  dilute  acids  are  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  old  practice  of  using  barley-water,  linseed-tea,  milk 
^f  almonds,  and  the  like  mucilaginous  or  oleaginous  liquids,  must  be 
regarded  as  obsolete,  as  it  is  well  known  that  such  articles  have  no 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  urine. 

General  and  local  blood-letting,  and  derivatives  to  the  skin  or  intes- 
tines, are  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  fulfilling  the  indications  from  the 
disease  it'^clf,  when  such  remedies  are  indicated  for  other  reasons,  oi 
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wheal  the  hjpenemia  is  extremei  and  there  are  no  oounter-indicatioKu 
■iraiost  blood-letting. 

CHAPTER   II. 

HJBMOBBHAQB  FBOX  THB  KIOSTBT. 

Etiologt. — The  causes  of  hsemoirhage  from  the  kidnej  are :  1. 
Woands,  contusions,  and  other  injuries  of  the  organ.    The  presence  of 
calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidnej  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  suda  injuij.     JRayer  tells  about  a  patient  with  renal  calculus  who 
had  hsematuria  whenever  he  was  compelled  to  ride.     2.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  kidnej  maj  proceed  from  mtense  h jpersemia,  and  rupture  of 
the  overloaded  renal  capillaries,  and  espedallj  from  that  form  of 
hjpenemia  which  accompanies  the  first  stage  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidnej,  and  whidi  ensues  after  the  emplojmcnt  of  irritating  diuretics, 
as  well  as  in  that  form  of  the  affection  which  follows  scarlatina,  small* 
pox,  tjphus,  malarial  fevers,  and  other  infectious  diseases.     The  hjpcr- 
semia  which  exists  about  the  seat  of  a  parasite,  or  a  neoplastic  growth, 
especiallj  cancer,  often  gives  rise  to  hasmaturia.     Finallj,  the  exces- 
sive obstructive  engorgement  of  the  kidnej,  produced  bj  disease  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  often  results  in  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  lonal 
capillaries.     3.  In  rare  instances  renal  luemonhagr  depends  upon  u 
hcBtnorrhiigic  diathesis^  that  unknown  disorder  of  the  olood-vcssels 
from  which  scorbutus  and  purpura  hemorrhagica  proceed.   4.  In  the 
Isle  of  France,  Brazil,  and  some  other  tropical  regions,  hiemorrhage 
from  the  kidnej  is  endemic,  there  being  no  known  cause  for  the  disease. 
A  peculiar  form  of  renal  hsemorrhage,  hiemorrhagic  infarction,  arises 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  haemorrhagic  infarction  takes 
place  in  the  spleen.    This  can  be  traced  in  most  cases  to  embolism. 

Grenuine  renal  apoplexj  is  usuallj  the  result  of  severe  injurj,  but 
in  children  maj  also  proceed  from  severe  hjpersemia  {Rokitansky). 

AsTAToaacAL  Appeabancbs. — In  hemorrhage  from  the  ludncj,  the 
blood  maj  be  effused  into  the  normal  interstices  of  the  tissues  without 
detriment  to  the  latter.  In  this  waj  ecchjmoses  arise,  in  which  there 
are  spots  of  varjing  size  stained  of  a  deep  red,  and  from  which  blood 
flows  frcelj  when  thej  are  cut  inta  Thej  are  situated  sometimes 
under  the  albuginea,  or  within  the  tissues  of  the  kidnejs  themselves. 
In  variola  and  diseases  of  that  class,  besides  ecchjmoses  in  the 
renal  tissue,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  pelvis  of  the  kidnej  is 
Qsuallj  of  an  even,  dark-red  color,  decidcdlj  thickened  (hsemorrhagio 
infiltration),  and  rough  on  the  surface. 

When  recent,  hsemorrhagic  infarction  has  the  appearance  of  a  dark* 
red  deposit  of  a  cuneiform  shape,  the  point  of  the  wedge  being  directed 
toward  the  hilus  of  the  kidnej.    When  of  longer  standing,  the  deposit 
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loses  its  color,  beginning  at  the  middle,  and  becomes  converted  into  a 
yellow,  caseous  mass,  or  else  breaks  down,  forming  a  renal  abscess, 
with  yellow  puruloid  contents,  which  at  first  consist  of  detritus  alone, 
but  afterward  are  mixed  with  pus.  Finally,  these  caseous  or  purulent 
masses  also  are  reabsorbed,  and  at  the  site  of  the  former  infarction 
there  is  left  a  cicatricial  contraction. 

The  seat  of  renal  apoplexy  is  generally  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  kidney.  Collections,  of  varying  size,  form  in  the  lacerated  paren- 
chyma, their  contents  consisting  partly  of  clotted  blood,  and  in  part 
of  crushed  and  broken-down  debris  of  the  tubules.  It  would  seem 
that  the  contents,  both  of  apoplectic  extravasations  and  of  hemor- 
rhagic infarctions,  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  absorption,  and 
that  recovery  may  take  place,  leaving  a  depressed  cicatrix.  Part  of 
the  blood  effused  into  the  tubules  coagulates,  forming  cylinders,  which 
are  densely  studded  with  blood-corpuscles.  Sometimes  we  find  pig- 
ment in  the  tubules  and  Malpighian  capsules,  as  the  residue  of  some 
former  extravasation  of  blood. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  occurrence  of  renal  haemorrhage 
does  not  become  recognizable  unless  the  blood  be  effused  into  the 
tubules,  and  discharged  with  the  urine.  Hence  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  that  hsemorrhagic  infarctions 
and  apoplectic  extravasations  are  discovered,  which  were  quite  undis- 
ooverable  during  life,  because  the  blood  did  not  enter  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  If  the  amoimt  of  blood  mingled  with  the  urine  be  very  small, 
the  color  of  the  latter  is  a  peculiar  dirty  red  when  viewed  by  reflected 
light,  wliile  by  transmitted  light  it  is  a  pure  red  of  greater  or  less 
deptl).  After  standing  for  some  time,  a  somewhat  characteristic, 
slightly  flocculent,  brownish  sediment  is  precipitated.  When  urine 
containing  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  and  nitric  acid,  the 
albumen  of  the  scrum  of  the  blood  coagulates.  If  the  sediment  Ik? 
examined  microscopically,  blood-corpuscles  are  found,  some  of  which 
are  well  j)rcserved,  while  others  are  somewhat  altered.  There  are  also 
the  casts  above  described,  studded  with  blood-corpuscles,  which  are 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  renal  haemorrhage.  I  strongly  n^commend 
Heller'^s  test  for  blood  as  very  simple  and  convenient,  and  by  means 
Df  which  the  faintest  trace  of  blood  may  be  discovered.  Heat  the 
urine,  then  add  caustic  potash  and  heat  anew.  The  plu)spliat<*s  arc 
thus  precipitated,  taking  with  them  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
which  imparts  a  dirty  yellowish-red  color  to  the  sediment  viewed  by 
reflected  light,  and,  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  trixcs  a  splen- 
did blood-red  color.  Neither  the  colc)ring  matter  of  the  blood  nor 
that  of  the  bile  is  precipitated  with  the  phosphates,  so  that  color* 
ation  of  urine  which  shows  this  reaction  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  the  latter  pigments.     When  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
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orine  18  Yery  kige,  it  is  of  a  dark  or  brownish  red,  and,  after  standing, 
forms  a  cake  of  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Not  unfrcquentlj, 
a  partial  coagulation  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the  bladder,  and  the 
coagula  thus  formed  can  only  be  got  rid  of  after  great  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  blood  coagulates  while  in  the 
ureterSb  In  such  instances,  the  symptoms  of  renal  colic,  hereafter  to  be 
described,  may  arise,  and  long,  worm-like  coagula  (casts  of  the  ureters) 
may  be  voided. 

The  course  of  renal  haemorrhage  necessarily  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  which  causes  the  hemorrhage.  When  induced  by 
renal  calculus,  bleeding  occurs  regularly  after  every  violent  exertion. 
Hflsmorrhage  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  especially  cancer, 
is  usually  very  profuse  and  pendstent  The  bleeding  which  aocompa- 
nies  inflammation  of  the  kidney  and  the  infectious  diseases,  or  which 
results  from  venous  obstruction  or  scorbutus,  is  not  oft^en  very  severe. 
In  the  endemic  hsematuria  of  the  tropics  there  are  periodical  profuse 
flows  of  blood  from  the  kidneys. 

In  haemorrhagic  infarction,  if  there  be  haematuria  at  all,  it  is  always 
slight.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  and  is  attended  by  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  kidney,  and  by  violent  sympathetic  vomiting.  The 
occuirence  of  such  a  train  of  symptoms — ^a  chill,  lumbar  pain,  vomiting, 
and  luematuria — in  a  case  of  heart-disease,  would  warrant  the  diagnosis 
of  a  renal  infarction,  which  otherwise  generally  escapes  detection. 
Renal  apoplexy  is  marked  by  similar  symptoms,  which,  however,  are 
of  much  greater  intensity. 

The  results  of  renal  haemorrhage  cannot  be  described  in  detail  until 
after  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  diseases  whereon  they  depend. 
The  hematuria  arising  from  cancer,  from  renal  calculus,  and  from  the 
tropical  disease,  acts  chiefly  by  producing  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood. 

Treatment. — ^The  main  point  in  the  management  of  a  case  of  renal 
haemorrhage  is  tlie  treatment  of  any  hyperacmia,  inflammation,  or  other 
constitutional  disease  from  which  it  procooda.  In  most  instances,  when 
the  main  disease  is  susceptible  of  efficient  treatment,  the  hsemorrhagc 
does  not  require  any  especial  attention.  Sometimt^s,  liowevcr,  the 
danger  of  exhaustion  arising  fi-om  repeated  attacks  of  profuse  and  pei^ 
sistent  haemorrhage,  such  as  occur  in  cancer  and  renal  calculus,  may 
require  relief.  Cold,  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  of  ice  laid  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  kidney,  cold  sitz-baths,  or  cold  injections,  should  then  Ik* 
resorted  to.  Internal  administration  of  stj-ptics  has  been  recommended, 
and  the  whole  list  has  been  given  seriatim  in  many  cases,  each  failing 
in  its  turn.  Articles  containing  tannin,  especially  tannic  acid  itself^ 
which  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  galfic  a(M'd,  and 
thus  is  enabled  to  act  directly  upon  the  bleeding  point,  deserve  the 
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fiwTi:*  r/f  hif.i-iir.'iiti./a  of  ih-e  kiir»eT,  The  £r^  whi.a  is  tbe  s::*:  >?r* 
of  t2:/e  rr*s*'rr*i  cLir.'y^r,  £5  c-Zc/Srrlr  allied  to  crccir-  of  the  lirmi  a:>i  ai> 

^Tj'jrifet>jrj,  cr/rjiar/i:?  ^:z.L'/,l>l  oells,  ai-i  cries  errraTisate-i  Kooi- 
'>rll»,  au'i.'J  -wrl'ii  £ll5  -p  atsi  ccclui-^  the  urirAJx  tubules — l«:n  in  iis 
f^^in^^  w':/,,h  is  alTrajs  a^ute,  like  that  of  the  oiher  crc-ar-Dos  diseases 
aV/r*:  iTjfrr.tl'^rjf:*!,  aiii  ijearlv  alwavs  terminates  either  in  re:r>TeTT  or 
<k:a.tb  w;t:Jii  a  few  dara.  It  is  rare  for  the  disease  to  pass  iaio  the 
i^yAri  form  of  Bfi;?hl'5  dLv^ase,  whi:h  we  sliall  describe  in  the  next 
CTA^pv^r,  iir.'i/rr  trie  nanie  of  *^  pareTi:h  vmatous  nephritis.'*  This  latter 
d/'jsi.'.'^i^ar.oe,  irideed,  5e*?rriS  to  me  to  iad'.ate  that  it  is  bz^th  right  aad 
pra/:'*.i':al  to  r»r^rd  a/?at^  aad  chrotiic  Bright's  disrjase  as  indepci>ieTit 
ztA  dl-tir,':!  aff'rctiori.^.  I  atta-ch  little  va!ue  to  the  term  "crc».ir*?as 
fi^/hriti*,**  applle^l  to  acute  Bri^ht's  disease,  in  the  previous  editions 
of  tfiisj  w/rk,  as  I  ma-^t  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  matter  of  d>*jht 
whether  trje  exuviation  which  fills  up  and  obstru-zLs  the  iirlni:Vr*>us 
tul/u:',-^  eo:i--.btft  of  fihriu  like  the  exudation  of  crou{X)n5  laryn^tis  and 
crou[x>'x*  priexnnonia,  and  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  epitheiium  of 
the  uiiniffrrous  tubules  takes  a  more  active  part  in  the  nutritive  di>^r- 
df'n  attending'  2urate  Bri;^ht's  rlisease  than  is  taken  by  the  epiihelial 
cells  of  the  Larynx  and  air-vesicles  in  croupous  lanmgitis  and  croupous 
pneumonia. 

L  Acute  Bright's  disease  is  a  frequent  complication  of  scarlatina. 
There  is  a  prevalent  notion  among  the  laitv  that  a  child  who  dies  of 
dfop«»j,  after  scarlet  fever,  "has  not  been  well  taken  care  of;"  and 
many  an  unliappy  mother,  who  has  lost  her  child  fn>m  this  cause,  re- 
pr*^/ar;lies  lK5rv:If  for  years  for  having  changed  its  linen  too  so":vn,  or  im- 
pni/leiitly  ojMrned  a  d'>or,  and  thus  brought  about  her  child's  dcatlu  It 
tn  ]tff^si)}\(*  that  chilling  of  the  skin  during  scarlet  fever  may  somctlni'^s 
Cavor  the  vx'um:rnce  of  croujxjus  inflammation,  and  may  even  actually 
jworJucr;  it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  majority  of  instan»x*s. 
I5^;*ildes  the  disturliance  of  the  skin  which  it  occasions,  scarlatinous 
finis  cr^n2iti»ntly  mduccs  disorders  of  the  fauces  and  kidneys.     In  most 
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qAfcanics  they  ave  of  a  h jpemnic  natarep  and  give  riae  to  the  wdr 
known  symptoms  of  catarriial  angina  in  the  throaty  and  in  the  Iddneyt 
ouise  renal  catanh,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  There  are 
malignant  epidemics  of  scutatina,  however,  which  give  riae  to  much 
graver  disoider  of  these  oigana.  Instead  of  simple  catarrh,  there  is 
nearly  always  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  £iuccs,  and,  instead 
of  a  simple  renal  hypenemia,  the  urinary  tubules  are  attadced  by 
croupous  inflammation.  In  such  epidemics,  many  children  die  of 
dropsy  who  have  reedved  the  best  possible  oare,  while  many,  who 
have  been  actually  ne^ected,  escape  unscathed.  The  virus  of  measles, 
typhus  fever,  and  the  poison  of  malaria,  may  also  induce  croupous 
;ftepl]ritis,  but  they  are  fiu-  less  frequent  causes  of  the  disease  than  ia 


2.  Acute  Bright^s  disease  arises  during  the  t^-phoid  stage  of  chdl- 
era,  and  by  many  is  regarded  as  a  constant  complication,  if  not 
the  actual  cause,  of  this  very  common  and  obscure  sequel  of  diolen. 
Although  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this  latter  opinion,  having  witnessed 
the  death  of  many  patients  from  cholera  typhoid,  whose  urine  waa 
abundant  and  free  from  albumen,  yet  the  frequence  of  croupous  ne- 
phritis, as  a  sequel  to  cholera,  cannot  be  denied.  It  remains  an  open 
question  whether  the  vascular  engoigement  and  inspissation  of  the 
blood,  which  take  place  in  the  algid  stages  of  cholera,  induce  obstruo 
tion  of  the  renal  capillaries  from  crowding  together  of  the  blood-ooi^ 
pusdes,  and  extravasation  of  plasma  and  blood  into  the  tubules,  or 
whether  the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  like  the  other  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  tj-phoid  stage  of  cholera,  be  ascribable  to  infection 
of  the  bkx)d.  It,  undoubtedly,  is  yery  rare  for  croupous  ne]>hritis,  in 
healthy  subjects,  to  proceed  from  contusions,  the  misuse  of  irritating 
£uretics,  exposure  to  cold,  or  other  unknown  exciting  causes. 

Ahatomical  Appkabahces. — ^The  anatomical  alterations  found 
p(Mt  mortem  alter  croupous  nephritis  are  identical  with  those  so  ad- 
mirably described  by  Frenchs  as  the  first  stage  of  Bright's  disease, 
Che  ^  stage  of  hypenemia  and  incipient  exudation.'^  The  kidney  is 
oAen  enlarged  to  twice  its  proper  size,  and  its  surface  is  smooth.  The 
tunica  albuginea  is  opaque,  injected,  and  is  easily  detached.  The 
cortical  substance,  to  whose  swelling  the  increase  in  volume  of  the 
Iddney  is  mainly  due,  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark-brown  color,  soft,  and 
easily  torn.  When  cut  into,  a  bloody  adhesive  liquid  bathes  the  face 
of  the  section.  Both  the  superficial  and  deeper  parts  of  the  cortical 
substance  are  dotted  with  dark-red  points.  The  pyramids  also  are  hy« 
peraemic  and  striped  with  red,  and  an  opaque  and  often  bloody  liquid 
is  usually  found  in  the  calices  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  like- 
fHoe  are  injected  with   blood.     Microscopic  examination  does  not 
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exliTbit  any  important  change  in  the  texture  of  the  kidney.      Tlie 
glomeruli,  being  overloaded  with  blood,  are  very  distinct.     Extra \-asa 
tions  of  blood  are  almost  always  found  in  the  Malpitrhian  capsules  and 
tubules,  which  account  for   the  blood-red  jx)ints  al»ve   alluded   to. 
There  are  likewise  extravasations  between  the  albuginea  and  the  tu- 
bules.    The  uriniferous  tubules,  especially  those  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, are  filled  with  coagulated  exudation.     Upon  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  liquid  expressed  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  diseased 
kidney,  we  find  the  cylindrical  masses  of  exudation  covcrhI  with  epi- 
thelium and  blood-corpuscles,  forming  casts  of  the  tubules.     The  ep» 
(helium  is  not  materially  altered,  only  moderately  swollen  and  clouded. 
SYifPTOMS  AXD  Course. — Sometimes  croupous  nephritis  is  ushered 
:n  by  a  rigor,  followed  by  fever  and  a  sharp  pain  in  the  n  gion  of  the 
kidney.       In    addition   to  this,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
violent  (sjTnpathetic)  vomiting ;  indeed,  vomiting  is  a  more  constant 
token  of  incipient  disease  of  the  kidney  than  either  fever  or  pain,  and 
it  is  well  to  warn  parents  of  children  with  scarlatina  of  the  serious 
nature  of  this  symptom,  and  to  require  them  to  seek  medical  aid 
should  it  arise.     The  patient  feels  a  constant  inclination  to  pass  water, 
but  is  unable  to  expel  more  than  a  few  drops  with  each  effort.     The 
suppression  of  urine  may  be  so  complete  that  the  whole  amount  se- 
creted in  course  of  a  day  may  not  exceed  an  oimce  or  two.     Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  high.    Sometimes,  and  for  a  short  time,  it  may  1x3  of  the 
a^lor  of  pure  blood;  more  usually  it  is  opaque,  and  of  a  peculiar  dirty 
reddish-brown    hue,   and   looks   as   though   it   really  contained   dirt 
Both  urine  and  sediment  have  this  dirty  appearance,  which  alone,  to 
the  eye  of  an  expert,  is  a  tolerably  sure  sign  of  acute  Bright's  disease. 
There  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and,  upon  the 
application  of  heat  and  nitric  add,  the  half  or  even  three-quarters  of 
the  liquid  will  coagulate.     Upon  microscopic  examination  of  the  sedi- 
ment, we  find  large  quantities  of  epithelium  from  the  tubules  and 
urinary  passages,  as  well  as  many  blood-corpuscles,  and  casts  stud- 
ded with  blood -corpuscles.     [Exact  observation  has  taught  us  that 
the  vascular  walls,  when  inflamed,  become  permeable  to  substances 
which  normally  would  not  pass  through  them.     Hence  we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  mere  pressure  upon  the  Malpighian 
tufts,  but  rather  of  some  change  in  their  filtering  power  which  gives 
rise  to  the  albuminuria  in  acute  Bright's  disease.]    Dropsical  symp- 
toms set  in,  and  in  most  cases   the  dropsy  soon  becomes  very  se- 
vere.    Tlie  face,  hands,  legs,  and  scrotum  swell  up,  and  tho  skin 
is  so  tensely  swollen  that  an  impression  made  ui)on  it  by  the  finger 
is  soon  effaced.     The  droj)sy  of  croupous  nephritis,  like  that  of  pa- 
renchymatous nephritis,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  shows  a  great 
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tendency  to  shift  its  position,  the  swelling  increasing  in  one  part  of 
the  body,  while  it  diminishes  in  another. 

When  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  favorable,  the  coagula  which 
block  np  the  nriniferons  tubnles  are  washed  away,  the  urine  be- 
comes freer  and  more  abundant,  and  the  albumen  diminishes.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  an  abatement  of  the  dropsy,  which,  in  this 
disease,  seems  rather  to  depend  upon  suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
urine  than  upon  that  lack  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood  which  takes 
place  in  acute  hydrsemia.  In  the  most  fortunate  cases,  the  dis- 
ease may  terminate  in  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  recovery  being 
complete  and  without  sequelas.  In  very  many  instances  the  nephri- 
tis is  accompanied  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  lung,  pleura,  peri- 
cardinm,  or  peritonaeum,  and  it  is  to  one  of  these  complications  that 
the  patient  usually  succumbs  in  fatal  cases. 

It  happens  much  more  rarely  that  croupous  nephritis,  instead  of 
terminating  in  the  above  manner,  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  unemic 
intoxication.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion,  substances  may  accumulate  in 
the  blood  which  act  perniciously  upon  the  nutrition  and  functions 
of  the  various  organs.  It  used  formerly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
nrea,  which  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
nrine,  and  which  is  the  best  known  of  all  its  organic  ingredients,  by 
accumulating  in  the  blood,  induced  convulsions,  coma,  and  ultimate 
palsy  of  the  entire  nervous  system  ;  and  when  such  symptoms  ac- 
companied suppression  of  urine,  they  were  called  urscmic  symptoms, 
or  urscmic  poisoning.  Frerlcha  afterward  supposed  that  this  toxic 
effect  was  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  resulting  from 
decomposition  of  the  urea,  rather  than  to  the  urea  itself.  This  the- 
ory, however,  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  proved,  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  excrement itious 
material  retained  in  the  blood,  which  exerts  so  pernicious  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  organism  in  cases  of  suppression  of  urine.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  rarity  of  urccmic  poisoning  in  (*roupous 
nephritis,  yet  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  regards  both  the  prog- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  disease,  not  rashly  to  ascribe  any  con- 
vulsions or  stnpor  which  may  arise  to  inflammation  and  exudation  in 
the  brain.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  convulsions  and  coma  subside 
as  the  free  secretion  of  urine  is  reestablished,  and  the  attack  termi- 
nates favorably.  (For  further  details  of  the  so-called  uriemia,  and  of 
the  frequent  dependence  of  cerebral  symptoms  upon  oedema  of  the 
brain,  see  Chapter  IV.)  I  should  finally  state  that  cases  of  croup- 
ous nephritis  occur  in  which  the  disease  improves  somewhat,  but 
does  not  subside  completely ;  the  albuminuria  continues,  and  the 
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rcn?  :-":*o  •:.  i*  ',r  ^.^.r:-—.!  ur^^  zjer  ^jvt*  -it  ^*i  i^r.z^z  s  dis- 
ease i.     I  Lit*:  Ti^TrT  we--  tt:  1  1  ^ri^^r.  irL'i  "i^rj  =it^  :•*  v-rj  rare. 

it  i§  i/i-rii^Me  to  re*<r:  '.o  >xal  -i-r-:-^':"  •iTErtie  rr-r:*  •  •  :  the  kid- 

tioQ  will  •i'T-rlie  i*  to  ti-r  rrc^rlrtj  •::  it*  r«t»rtit:;!i  i^  :-j-Mr  o:  recur- 
recce  of  tL'r  •TT:::tt.:=---  <T^-'rnl  II »i~-rttiz.j:  *^b::Lli  l«?  rv'^-Jted, 
u  liablfr  to  2r2T:iTite  tl-e  ilrt^ij  eii^tirz  tei-i-f-  -J  t^  i-rtcrloraiion 
of  the  bl:o»L  Tiie  c^  of  '."al ithtI  ah-I  otl-er  *-:-caII-e«i  Antit  II  sri^tica 
is  e^jQillr  iT.pro!>er.  Wirm  Vitlis,  f  ilIi-K-ei  ct  *nvel:'C=er-;  of  the 
bodr  in  wry/.:f:n  blank-rt*.  ire  i::*o!i  trrf-n'tle  to  tie  interr»Al  ex- 
hibition  of  diap horetii-^-  la  tren'iiT z  c*  oLprnic  Bright'*  disease, 
we  i?:il!  ::o  more  into  •i-.-till  -'■•in  tli*  ?-'  ;ect,  an-i  Tiy.a  tie  Iriiiiant 
re«'jl*-  which  are  =<.!r:*rt:zie-i  cbt:*:ne«l  :r:r2«iLirh:r>r:?i5.  If  the  bow- 
el* f>e  f-oz.xiT.fA^  a  few  i-^wc-rf:;]  d•:•^e^  of  -in-ti^  melL^ine  sb«.'uld  be 
giTf-D — j'^Iap,  *^iir.x  or  eT-n  o- lo'.-ynth.  The  prv.f:ife  s<:rons  tran- 
ffudaMcn  into  the  ii:t':^t:r.e  ca-i^^l  bv  th-:<e  meiLiEes  mav  have  a 
henf'f.f-hil  effect  npon  the  'Ircp-iy  ;  b::t  it  ^--metinies  Liri  ens  that  the 
^t\f:TA  h;^^  a  violent  diirria-a,  and  yet  the  droi-fv  o.^ntlnue?  to  in- 
crea-^r  TL pi'Il  V.  3Iineral  waters  containin-j  carb«?cio  acid  are  the  most 
tnh^hlft  b'vcra^'e.  We  should  not  be  t':«o  «t  arin^  in  their  adminis- 
tration,  zm  the  in^^-reaw^r  of  pre^?ure  in  the  glomeruli,  and  the  aug- 
mented transudation,  niav  a^^i*t  in  wa>hinir  awav  the  ol struct ing 
ry>ajrTjIa,  (ht  the  oth'-r  hand,  drastic  dinretics  are  contmindicated, 
ovf'm'j  to  th^:  inflamed  rendition  of  the  kidnev.  Durins:  con  vales- 
ej'Uf'f'f  arid  In  tr-d:on'*  ca^e^.  even  prior  to  convalescence,  the  ten- 
d/rrK'V  to  deterioration  of  the  blood  must  be  combated  bv  the 
a/lrnini't ration  of  quinine  and  iron,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  albu- 
rn i  no  n**  fo^Kl. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
rjtnosic  virvvsK  nki'iikitis — chronic  brigiit's  disease. 

\VA'ttiffLO(iY  AM>  V/riouxiY. — The  following  synopsis  may  serve 
fo  j(ive  the  reader  an  in^icrht  into  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
re/.'irdjnfr  I'rii^ht'M  di.-ea  o.  We  have  long  made  use  of  I'WrirAs's 
elat-t'ili/af ion  of  the  anatonnral  stages  of  the  disease  :  1st,  the  stage 
of  h;,  \i''r',i  ruia  ;  tid,  that  of  exudation  and  of  commencing  conversion 
of  fliM  «\tidation  ,  ;jd,  the  stage  of  retrogression  and  atrophy.  But 
it  h;i4  lj< m  fotiriij  that  the  first  of  these  conditions  properly  belongs 
only  t-o  tu'uUi  difTiue  nephritis  ;  ho  that  for  chronic  nephritis  there 
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leauun  only  the  stage  of  inflammatory  swelling  and  that  of  atrophy 
and  shrinkage.  But  even  the  connection  between  these  two  stages 
has  been  denied  by  certain  authors— «/<>AiMon  and  other  EInglish 
writers — who  maintain  that  these  conditions,  instead  of  being  phases 
of  one  and  the  same  disease,  are  the  products  of  totally  different 
pathological  processes. 

The  very  great  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  histology  of 
Bright*s  disease  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  For  some  authors 
the  essential  primary  lesions  in  all  forms  of  the  malady  originate  in 
the  renal  epithelium  (Johnson)  ;  for  othem,  the  disease  bei^ins  only 
in  the  interstitial  connectivo  tissue  {Traubt).  Others  again  believe 
that  it  may  commence  in  both  or  either  of  these  tissues.  Hence 
they  recognize  an  inieriubular  or  initrsiitiai^  and  an  intratubular 
or  parenehymataus  form  of  the  malady  ;  but  they  admit  the  coex- 
istence of  the  two  forms.  Johnson  first  pointed  out  a  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  arteries,  not  only  of  the  kidney, 
but  of  other  organs,  and  showed  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
epithelium  cannot  remain  intact ;  and  he  traces  back  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  so  often  met  with  in  Bright^s 
disease,  to  the  greater  resistance  opposed  in  that  affection  by  the 
hypertrophied  vessels.  Latterly  there  has  been  g^at  controversy 
upon  the  views  of  Gull  and  Sutton^  according  to  whom,  in  the  con- 
tracting  form  of  the  disease,  the  primary  lesion  is  not  in  the  kidney 
at  all,  but  the  atrophied  kidney  is  merely  one  of  the  lesions  which 
accompany  a  general  disorder  of  the  minute  arteries  and  capillaries, 
and  which  consists  in  a  deposit  of  hyaline  lymph  in  the  aclventitia 
of  the  arteries  (seldom  in  the  intima),  and  in  the  outer  coats  of  the 
capillary  walls.  It  must  be  admitted  that  shrinking  of  the  kidney 
and  degeneration  of  the  arterial  walls  often  coexist ;  but  further 
research  has  shown  that  such  coexistence  of  the  two  lesions  is  by 
no  means  constant] 

In  Bright^s  disease  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
exhibits  the  alterations  which  we  have  repeatedly  described  as  char- 
acteristic of  all  parenchymatous  inflammations.  Its  cells  first  in- 
crease considerably  in  bulk,  through  imbibition  of  an  albuminous 
liquid  ;  their  contents  then  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis,  by  which 
the  epithelial  cells  gradually  become  converted  into  cells  of  fatty 
granules.  Finally,  the  cell-membrane  perishes,  and  the  fat-globules 
emerge  free  into  the  urinary  tubules. 

While  these  are  the  essential  changes  which  the  kidney  under- 
goes, in  the  majority  of  cases  coagulating  exu<lations  are  also  formed 
in  the  tubules,  and  in  many  instances  proliferation  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  occurs.    Atrophy  of  the  kidney,  which  sets  in 
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afterward,  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  above  described. 

Brigbt's  disease  is  a  very  common  affection.  Predisposition  to 
it  is  far  less  in  childhood  than  in  more  advanced  life.  Men  are 
attacked  by  it  somewhat  more  frequently  than  women  ;  persons 
of  debilitated  and  depressed  constitution  more  readily  than  those 
who  are  robust.  Hence  the  poorer  part  of  the  community  are  more 
afflicted  by  the  disease  than  the  well-to-do  class,  being  more  ex- 
posed to  the  evils  which  produce  it. 

1.  Chief  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  Bright's  disease  is 
the  temporary,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  continual  exposure 
of  the  skin  to  the  effect  of  cold  and  moisture.  This  accounts  for 
the  great  frequence  of  the  disease  in  England,  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  on  the  German  coasts  ;  and  not  only  upon  that  of  the  North 
Sea,  as  FrericJis  has  assumed,  but  also  upon  the  eastern  shore.  In 
the  very  moderate  number  of  beds  in  the  Greifswald  clinic,  there 
used  always  to  be  many  cases  of  Bright's  disease. 

2.  It  would  seem  that  the  misuse  of  irritating  diuretics  and  the 
incautious  exhibition  of  cubebs  and  copaiba  may  sometimes  lead  to 
Bright's  disease,  although,  perhaps,  this  does  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  unmistakably 
plays  a  most  important  role  in  the  etiology  of  the  disorder,  so  that 
Bright's  disease  appears  almost  as  frequently  among  hard  drinkers 
as  does  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  We  have  no  physiological  explanation 
of  this  circumstance  ;  but  as  recent  researches  have  proved  that 
alcohol  taken  into  the  system  is  not  all  consumed  in  the  blood,  as 
used  formerly  to  be  supposed,  but  that  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  pass- 
ing through  the  urinary  organs,  is  eliminated  from  the  system  unal- 
tered, it  is  conceivable  that  the  alcohol  may  act  locally  upon  the 
kidney,  just  as  we  have  shown  it  to  act  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

4.  Bright's  disease  very  frequently  is  associated  with  tedious 
suppuration,  with  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bones,  the  surgical 
wards  of  the  hospitals  always  furnishing  a  rich  contingent  of  this 
malady  ;  although  the  latter  causative  agents  lead  to  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  with  equal  if  not  greater  frequence. 
The  connection  between  these  exhausting  affections  and  Bright's 
disease  is  obscure.  However,  just  as  in  other  cachectic  conditionr., 
so  the  appearance  of  inflanmiation  in  the  most  diverse  orgnns  is  so 
common  an  occurrence  in  these  depressing  maladies,  that  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  nephritis  holds  a  closer  relationship  to  such  con- 
ditions than  is  held  by  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  and  the 
like. 
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5.  FinallVy  Bright's  disease  often  accompanies  conditions  of  dys- 
erasia,  resulting  from  gout,  rachitis,  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  malarial 
cachexia,  in  which,  however,  besides  the  inflammatory  degeneration, 
the  lardaceous  metamorphosis  hereafter  to  be  described  is  often 
observable. 

I  agree  with  TVaubCy  that  it  is  improbable  that  simple  obstructive 
hypenemia  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  the  like  gives  rise  to  in- 
flammation of  the  kidney ;  and  I  believe  that,  hitherto,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  this  malady  with  that  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  Nor  can  I  regard  pregnancy  as  one  of 
the  remote  causes  of  Bright's  disease.  The  albuminuria  so  com- 
mon among  pregnant  women  is  not  generally  a  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  is  rather  due  to  a  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the 
kidney,  to  be  described  in  Chapter  VIII. 

[Malarious  poison  predisposes  to  Bright^s  disease,  and,  according 
to  BartelSy  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  causes.  Bat  an 
albuminuria  arising  during  an  acute  febrile  disorder  has  never  been 
observed  to  terminate  in  chronic  renal  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
chronic  suppuration  with  continued  fever  may  be  followed  not  only 
by  amyloid  degeneration,  but  also  by  chronic  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  the  kidney. 

Those  observers  who  regard  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  ne- 
phritis as  distinct  diseases  naturally  ascribe  each  of  them  to  differ- 
ent causes.  The  causes  of  that  form  which  develops  so  insidiously 
and  so  very  gradually  in  the  interstitial  substance  arc  extremely 
obscure  ;  and  BarUls  remarks  regarding  these  so-called  "  contracted 
kidneys,^  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  separate  disease,  that  in  scarcely 
one  of  his  cases  could  his  patients  even  guess  at  any  cause  for  their 
malady  over  and  above  the  influences  which  always  more  or  less  be- 
set them.  English  writers  ascribe  shrunken  kidney  largely  to  gout 
and  to  lead-poisoning.  Dickinson  states  that  twenty-six  out  of 
forty-two  persons  with  lead-poison  had  died  of  shrunken  kidney. 
While  this  form  of  renal  disease  is  more  common  in  advanced  age, 
the  other  occurs  more  often  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty. 
In  childhood  it  is  rare,  if  we  except  cases  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis 
following  scarlatina. 

Pathological  Axatomy. — According  to  the  present  views  of 
many,  the  term  chronic  Bright's  disease  must  be  regarded  as  em- 
bracing two  distinct  forms  of  nephritis,  the  interstitial  and  the  ^^a- 
renchymatouB,  The  former,  according  to  Klchs^  begins  with  intense 
hypenemia,  with  exudation  of  a  lymph-like  liquid  throughout  the 
whole  cortical  substance  of  both  kidneys,  which  dilates  the  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  constantly 
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iDcrea^in?  emi«rration  of  the  white  bl-'<«l-cc'r:>i*cl£^  Und«'  favor- 
able  conditioa^  thetse  cells  may  andertro  fa::v  de::et:erai:«>a,  and  a 
c-omplete  resolution  of  the  process  may  en^'je  ;  otherwise  tLey  mav 
convert  themselves  into  fibroiw  tL-5ue,  cafi-itg  permanent  t^oi:on- 
ing^  with  or  without  shrinkage  of  the  iKtertab-^lar  sabstanoe. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  process  <lra2S  on  for  years ;  and  we 
find  after  death  both  kidnevs  shrunken,  sometimes  even  to  a  third 

m 

of  their  normal  size,  and  the  capsule  thickened  and  op^ique,  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  parenchyma-  The  surface  of  the  orcran  is  of 
a  dull  brownish-red,  here  and  there  of  a  dirtv-vellow  hue.  The 
atrophy  beinj^  complete  in  some  parts  of  the  kilney  and  less  ad- 
vanced in  others  closely  adjacent  to  the  first,  the  surface  becomes 
fstudded  with  small  nodules,  some  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and 
s^^me  as  lar^e  as  a  f>ea-  Hence  the  term  granular  kitln^y.  Such  a 
kidney  Ls  very  hard  and  tough.  Upon  section,  the  cortical  substance 
w  often  found  to  be  so  much  wasted  that  the  secreting  parenchyma 
only  forms  a  narrow  rim  around  the  pyramids,  while  the  latter  are 
often  but  little  reduced  in  size,  being  but  sligthly  affected  by  the 
disease.  Certain  whitish  stripes  sometimes  observed  correspond  to 
the  straight  tubules  which  have  become  obliterated  for  want  of  sup- 
ply of  secretion.  The  general  diminution  of  the  kidney,  with  atro- 
phy of  many  of  its  glomeruli  and  tubules,  is  always  in  the  main  as- 
cribable  to  the  compression  exerted  by  the  contracting  newly-formed 
connective  tissue  ;  but  other  factors  also  contribute  to  this,  such  as 
wasting  of  the  epithelium  and  urinary  tubules.  It  is  sometimes 
found  that  the  process  of  thickening  of  the  tissues  is  much  more 
pronounced  in  the  Malpighian  capsules  and  their  vicinity ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  change  may  be  in  the  tunica  propria  of 
the  tubules  and  in  the  connective  tissue  between  them.  Accord- 
ingly, Traube  distinguishes  two  forms  of  interstitial  nephritis,  the 
circumcapsular  and  the  intratubular,  each  of  which  presents  certain 
peculiar! ties  from  a  clinical  point  of  view.  Not  unfrequently,  in 
the  cortical  substance  we  find  numerous  small  cysts  having  clear 
contents,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that 
of  a  pea.  These  probably  are  the  product  of  constriction  and  dila- 
tation of  parts  of  a  uriniferous  tubule,  particularly  of  one  of  the 
convoluted  tubes. 

The  chronic  parenchymatous  form  is  regarded  by  some  observ- 
ers as  an  inflammation  which  occurs  exclusively  and  entirely  in  the 
secretory  cells  of  the  tubules.  We  do  not  hold  it  proved  that  there 
is  Kuch  a  form,  and  think  that  there  may  be  confusion  with  the  so- 
called  "opaque  swelling"  of  the  kidney  epithelium  (Chapter  VIII.) . 
But  we  find  that  in  some  cases  the  elements  of  the  tubules  take 
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little  part  in  the  inflammatory  process  which  is  going  on  in  the  in- 
tervening tissues,  while  in  others  it  is  the  prevailing  seat  of  the  dis- 
order. We  belieye  that  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation whether  the  secretory  or  merely  the  interstitial  part  of  the 
organ  shall  be  invaded.  We  shall  pee  by  and  by  that  chemical  ob- 
servation also  teaches  that  cases  of  a  very  tedious  insidious  course 
betoken  an  interstitial  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  chronic 
cases  of  a  more  active  and  less  protracted  form  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  parenchymatous  disease.  In  the  acute  diffuse  nephritis 
above  described,  the  implication  of  the  renal  parenchyma  proper  is 
most  apparent  both  from  a  clinical  and  anatomical  point  of  view. 
If  we  trace  back  the  difference  between  the  parenchymatous  and 
interstitial  forms  to  a  gradual  variation  in  grade  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  existence  of  many  intervening  forms  will  be  easy  of  com- 
prehension. 

In  the  chronic  parenchymatous  form,  the  kidney,  in  consequence 
of  swelling  of  the  epithelium  and  of  deposits  of  exudation  in  the 
tubules,  becomes  very  soft  and  swollen,  sometimes  to  double  its  nor- 
mal size.  The  vessels  of  the  cortical  substance  are  bloodless  (in 
the  cadaver  at  least),  the  capsule  is  opaque  and  easily  detachable, 
and  beneath  it  the  renal  surface  looks  pale  or  yellowish,  except 
where  one  or  two  venous  trunks  remain  filled  with  blood.  Upon 
section  it  is  seen  that  the  enlargement  is  all  due  to  swelling  of  the 
cortical  substance,  which  is  sometimes  an  inch  thick  ;  and  that  the 
pyramids  take  no  part  in  the  pallid  coloring  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, but  often  form  a  marked  contrast  with  it  by  their  deep-rod 
hue.  Here  and  there  a  Malpighian  body  still  remains  like  a  red 
point  on  the  pale  field.  The  chief  seat  of  the  morbid  process  is  in 
the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance,  while  the  straight 
tubules  of  the  pyramid  rarely,  and  in  but  small  degree,  exhibit  the 
exudation  which  causes  the  swelling  and  softening  of  the  cortical 
substance.  The  cylindriform  deposits,  which  occlude  and  render 
raricose  many  tubules,  consist  partly  of  swollen  fatty  epithelium, 
partly  of  lymphatic  elements  (pus)  and  blood-corpuscles,  but  espe- 
cially of  hyaline  or  granular  cylindrical  masses. 

Many  observers  assume  that,  after  a  certain  duration,  the  en- 
larged kidney  gradually  shrinks  and  atrophies,  and  suppose  the 
atrophy  to  arise  from  the  perishing  of  the  glomeruli,  by  pressure  of 
the  intracapsular  exudation,  and  the  collapse  of  their  tubules  which 
have  lost  their  epithelial  lining.  Even  admitting  the  occurrence  of 
such  obliteration  of  some  of  the  tubules,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  atrophy  of  the  kidney  can  really  be  brought  about  through 
such  a  process  alone,  and  without  the  concomitant  thickening  of 
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the  intertubular  tissue  by  interstitial  nephritis.  In  fact,  even  the 
eminent  authorities  who  believe  in  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two 
forms  of  nephritis,  nevertheless  admit  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  many  intermediate  or  combination  forms  between  the  two. 
{^artels,) 

To  conclude  our  description  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
this  affection,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  in  many  instances  the 
morbid  changes  which  take  place  in  the  kidney  are  by  no  means 
easy  of  recognition  by  the  naked  eye.  When  the  inflammation  is 
of  moderate  extent,  we  often  find  merely  a  few  pale-gray  streaks 
lying  in  the  renal  tissue,  which  in  all  other  respects  looks  perfectly 
healthy.  Sometimes,  when  the  disease  is  diffuse  and  scattered, 
it  would  be  impossible  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  its  presence  in  the  tubules  and  interstitial 
tissue.  The  numerous  consecutive  chanficcs  which  chronic  diffuse 
nephritis  is  apt  to  bring  about  in  other  organs  and  tissues  will  be 
duly  mentioned  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  symptoms  of  Bright's 
disease.] 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  which 
has  been  reckoned  by  most  authors  as  among  the  most  constant  symp- 
toms of  morbus  Briglitii,  according  to  my  observation,  is  wanting  in 
the  majority  of  cases  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  It 
is  true,  that  if  we  press  with  great  force  upon  the  kidney,  the  patients 
complain  that  the  procedure  is  uncomfortable  and  distressing,  but  we 
shall  hear  a  like  complaint  from  well  folk,  whom  we  may  subject  to 
similar  infliction.  It  is  as  unusual  for  the  attention  of  the  patient  to 
be  called  to  the  grave  nature  of  his  disease  by  any  marked  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  urine  which  he  passes,  as  it  is  for  him  to  suffer  pain 
in  the  renal  region.  After  the  dropsy  and  the  albuminuria  have  placed 
the  diagnosis  beyond  a  doubt,  most  patients,  if  asked  whether  they 
have  passed  too  little  urine  in  the  course  of  their  disease,  will  not  only 
deny  it,  but  will  even  declare  that  throughout  tlic  entire  duration  of 
tiheir  droj)sy  they  have  made  a  great  deal  of  water.  Such  an  account 
as  this,  from  a  patient  with  chronic  dropsy,  is  in  itself  suggestive  of 
the  probable  dependence  of  the  drojisy  upon  chronic  renal  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  patient  assert  that  his  dropsy  has  developed  grad- 
ually, and  that  since  its  commencement  he  has  always  passed  remark- 
ably little  urine,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  presumption  that  the 
dropsy  is  of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  origin,  and  that  it  does  not  proceed 
&X)m  diseiKsc  of  the  kidney.  However,  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  such  statements  from  patients,  as  to  their  passing  an  unusual 
|uantity  of  water,  are  often  the  result  of  a  delusion  uj)on  their  part.  An 
inclination  to  pass  water  frcfjuently,  a  symptom  due  to  sympathy  of 
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die  urinaiy  bladder,  and  oommon  both  to  chronic  and  to  acute  Blight's 
disease,  but  which  is  never  very  severe,  impresses  the  patient  with  the 
idea  that,  in  his  frequent  acts  of  micturition,  he  has  discharged  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  Accurate  measurement  of  the  amount  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours  shows  that,  in  many  cases,  it  does  not  quite  reach 
the  normal  flow.  In  others  it  is  normal ;  while  in  others,  again,  the 
proper  quantum  is  really  exceeded  A  considerable  diminution  of  the 
normal  secretion  or  actual  suppression  of  urine  seldom  occurs,  and  then 
merely  forms,  as  it  were,  a  short  episode  in  the  disease.  This  peculiar 
behavior  of  the  urinary  secretion,  in  chronic  Briglit^s  disease,  is  alto- 
gether enig^matical.  The  slighter  degree  of  suppression,  which  is  the 
most  firequentiy  observed,  admits  of  the  easiest  explanation ;  as  the 
obstruction  of  numerous  tubules  by  swollen  and  degenerated  epithe- 
lium would  obviously  impede  the  outflow  of  the  urine,  and  the  com- 
pression of  many  of  the  glomeruli  must  effect  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  urine  secreted.  But  how  shall  we  explain  the  fact  that,  in 
many  instances,  in  spite  of  this  hindcrance  to  the  dischaigc,  and  in  spite 
of  the  limitation  of  the  secreting  surface,  the  flow  of  urine  still  remains 
normal,  or  even  is  abnormally  profuse  ?  How  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  this  secretion  is  peculiarly  cc^mmon  in  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease,  at  a  period  when  the  kidney  is  atntphied,  and 
when  many  of  its  tubules  and  Malpighian  capsules  have  collapscul  and 
wasted  away  ?  We  admit  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  v(*ntricle  of 
the  heart  may  perhaps  assist  in  augmenting  the  secretion  of  urine  by 
increasing  the  pressure  within  the  glomeruli,  which  still  n^niain  intact. 
thus  hastening  the  filtration  of  li(}uid  tbrousrh  them;  but  its  influence 
is  by  no  means  to  be  so  highly  rated  as  to  supi>ose  that  the  absence 
of  many  defimct  glomeruli  can  Iw  more  than  conipensatcMl  for  by  in- 
crease of  internal  pressure  upon  those  which  remain.  Nor  does  the 
collateral  fluxion  to  the  remaining  glomeruli,  induced  by  obliteration  of 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  affected  portion  of  the  kidney,  do  more  than 
to  explain  why  there  is  not  a  material  decrease  in  the  secr(*tion  of 
unne,  and  by  no  means  accounts  for  its  augmentation.  Tlierc  is  some 
probability  that  privation  of  the  blood  of  its  albumen  may  have  some 
effect  in  increasing  the  secretion  from  the  kidney.  As  is  \v(>Il  kno\vn, 
a  liquid  will  pass  more  freely  through  an  animal  membrane  from  a 
dilute  solution  of  albumen,  than  from  a  solution  which  is  more  conceu- 
trated,  the  pressure  being  the  same.  But  even  this  does  not  seem  to 
nccoimt  for  the  increased  production  of  urine  which  we  so  often  obser\T 
in  the  third  stage  of  Bright's  disease. 

Although,  as  before  said,  neither  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney, 
nor  any  unusual  flow  of  urine,  calls  attention  to  the  grave  disease 
which  is  going  on,  yet  its  recognition  is  no  longer  difficult,  since  it  hns 
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become  the  practice  of  the  better  class  of  physicians  to  make  careful 
examination  of  the  urine.  Hospital  patients  do  not  generally  apply 
for  aid  until  the  dropsy  has  appeared.  Exclusion  of  other  causes  of 
dropsy  will  establish  a  strong  presumption  that  we  have  a  case  of 
Blight's  disease  to  deal  witlu  Examination  of  the  urine  places  the 
diagnosis  beyond  a  doubt.  In  private  practice,  the  observant  and  ex- 
perienced practitioner  will  have  recognized  the  disease  before  the 
dropsy  sets  in.  The  history  of  the  case  is  almost  invariably  as  follows : 
The  patients  have  long  remarked  a  failure  of  their  strength,  and  a 
pallor  and  ansemic  aspect  of  their  skin,  and  visible  mucous  membranes. 
As  all  their  functions  are  apparently  normal,  they  are  unable  to  ao- 
coimt  for  this  paleness  and  debility.  The  physician,  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  other  organs,  can  find  no  appearance  of  disease  to 
which  the  loss  of  strength  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood  can  be 
ascribed.  He  examines  the  urine,  and  finds  it  to  be  loaded  with  albu- 
men, and  the  symptoms  are  accounted  for.  No  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion is  required  to  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  expenditures  of 
the  blood,  a  daily  loss  from  the  blood  of  large  quantities  of  albumen, 
which  may  amount  to  from  twelve  to  twenty  grammes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  cannot  be  made  good  by  the  daily  supply  of  nourishment ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  person  subject  to  a  daily  drain  from  his  blood  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  grammes  of  albumen  necessarily  becomes  pale, 
bloodless,  and  enfeebled.  As  an  examination  of  the  urine  reveals  the 
existence  of  the  disease  before  the  occurrence  of  the  dropsy  as  well  as 
after  it,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  urine  secreted  in  parenchymatous  nephritis.  It  is  gen- 
erally of  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  often  exhibits  a  somewhat  opalescent 
reflection.  As  it  is  more  Adscid  than  common  vuine,  on  account  of  the 
albumen  which  it  contains,  it  is  more  easily  made  frothy  than  urine 
free  from  albumen,  and  the  froth  lasts  longer.  When  there  is  no  in- 
tercurrent febrile  disease,  its  specific  gravity  is  remarkably  low,  and 
may  sink  to  1005.  Tliis  is  principally  on  account  of  a  decrease  in  its 
urea,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  o\\ing  to  a  diminution  of  the  salts,  especial- 
ly the  alkaline  chlorides.  The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  urea  cannot 
at  first  be  ascribed  to  its  retention  in  the  blood.  It  would  seem 
rather  that,  just  as  in  other  hydrajmic  conditions  in  which  the  urine  is 
abnormally  light,  the  metamorphosis  of  material  in  the  body  is  going 
on  more  slowly  than  is  natural,  thus  retarding  the  production  of  urea. 
The  explanation  of  Schmidt  as  to  the  decrease  in  the  saline  constitu- 
ents of  the  urine,  especially  its  alkaline  chlorides,  is  less  satisfactory, 
namely,  that  the  saline  ingredients  of  the  blood  augment  as  its  albu- 
men diminishes,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  patients  are  already  drop- 
sical, the  transfer  of  the  chlorides  into  their  dropsical  effusion  is  a 
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phenomenon  of  far  greater  importance.  The  signlficanoe  of  this  di^ 
comstanoe  consists  in  the  &ct  that,  as  long  as  the  dropsy  keeps  in* 
creasing,  the  saline  contents  of  the  urine  are  very  small,  but  whenever 
any  rapid  diminution  of  the  eiHision  takes  place,  the  salts  are  elimi- 
nated  into  the  urine  more  freely,  much  more  freely,  indeed,  than  under 
normal  conditions. 

If  a  portion  of  the  urine  be  heated,  after  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  in  case  its  reaction  should  be  alkaline,  or  if  nitric  acid 
be  added,  the  albumen  coagulates.  According  to  Frericha^  its  quan- 
tity ranges  from  about  2.5  to  15.0  p.  M.  This  presence  of  albuminuria, 
which  usually  persists  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and 
only  disappears  now  and  then,  for  short  periods,  unfortunately  cannot 
be  satisCoLctorily  accounted  for.  One  might  be  led  into  mistaking  the 
albumen  and  the  exudation  cylinders  for  the  products  of  inflammation, 
excreted  from  the  free  surfsuse  of  the  tubules,  were  it  not  that,  in  other 
and  non-inflammatory  diseases  of  the  kidney,  the  urine  contains  both 
tube-casts  and  large  amounts  of  albumen.  I  believe  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  to  depend  upon  the  destruction  or  degeneration 
of  the  epithelium.  That  normal  urine  should  not  contain  albiuncn  is 
confessedly  extremely  perplexing  to  the  physiologists.  Tliey  arc  al« 
most  forced  to  suppose  that  the  albumen  does  transude  into  the  kidney, 
together  with  the  water  and  salts;  and  they  are  reduced  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  its  absence  from  normal  urine  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  the  transuded 
albumen  either  becoming  assimilated  for  the  nutrition  of  the  epitbe* 
Hum,  or  else  its  diflusion  into  the  tubules,  receiving  some  other  modifi- 
cation, as  yet  unknown  to  us,  from  the  epithelium.  The  observation 
that  albuminuria  exists  in  all  diseases  of  the  kidney,  in  which  its  epi- 
thelium is  either  degenerated  or  destroyed,  fuUy  confirms  this  physio- 
logical hypothesis. 

After  the  urine  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  while,  a  light, 
whitish,  flooculent  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  this 
sediment  be  placed  under  the  microscope  (for  this  purpose  it  is  best  to 
let  it  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  a  pointed  champagne-glass),  the  well- 
known  casts  are  found.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  they 
are  covered  by  epithelium,  in  a  state  of  frttty  metamorphosis ;  at  a  later 
period,  they  seem  quite  bare,  or  are  merely  covered  with  granules  and 
globules  of  fat.  Besides  this,  the  sediment  contains  common  epithe- 
lial cells  from  the  urinary  passages,  and  smaller  round,  slightly-gran- 
xdar  cells. 

[By  many  the  so-called  urinary  cylinders  are  supposed  to  be  a 
product  of  the  blood ;  others  ascribe  their  origin  to  alteration  of 
the  epithelium.    They  probably  originate  in  various  ways.    The 
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cylinders  should  be  distinguished  from  those  so-called  epithelial 
tubes  formed  by  separation  of  long  pieces  of  the  lining  of  the 
straight  tubes,  and  recognizable  under  the  microscope  as  oblong 
rolls  of  epithelial  cells.  Such  casts  appear  in  the  less  serious  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney  ;  hence  their  temporary  presence  warrants  a 
favorable  prognosis  unless  gainsaid  by  other  signs.  The  cylinders 
proper  belonging  to  the  graver  malady  are  solid  plugs  of  exudation 
which  have  filled  portions  of  tubes.  There  are  two  typical  forms  of 
them,  with  intermediate  varieties  :  1.  Hyaline  casts,  which,  though 
well  defined,  are  transparent  as  glass,  and  hence  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked unless  foreign  matter  adheres  to  them  ;  2.  Granular  casts, 
more  or  less  closely  studded  by  minute  fat-globules.  Hyaline  casts 
are  probably  formed  by  the  exudation  of  a  fibrogenous  substance, 
which  becomes  fibrin  within  the  tubules.  Some  ascribe  their  ori- 
gin to  colloid  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelium.  Another  special 
modification  of  the  hyaline  cast  is  the  waxy  cast,  which  proceeds 
from  the  former,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  greater 
consistence,  its  yellowish  color,  and  its  more  distinct  outline.  By 
many,  granular  casts  are  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  fatty  meta- 
morphosis of  hyaline  cylinders  ;  others  regard  them  as  the  result  of 
croupous  degeneration  of  the  tubular  epithelium.  Other  objects 
are  often  found  adhering  to  the  casts,  such  as  pus,  white  blood-cor- 
puscles, blood-disks,  degenerated  epithelium,  and  clusters  of  fat- 
globules,  vestiges  of  broken-down  cells  ;  likewise  the  various  crys- 
tals which  are  found  in  the  urine.  All  the  above-named  objects 
are  also  found  free  in  the  urine  of  Bright's  disease.  During  an  in- 
flammatory relapse  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  casts  will 
appear  in  the  urine  ;  otherwise  they  arc  not  numerous,  and  some- 
times can  only  be  found  after  filtering  the  urine  and  examining 
the  dregs.  Urinary  casts  are  not  a  pathognomic  sign  of  Bright's 
disease,  for  they  are  found,  as  we  shall  see,  in  other  renal  affec- 
tions ;  nor  can  we  positively  determine  the  form  or  stage  of  the 
disorder  from  the  character  of  the  casts.  Nevertheless,  the  discov- 
ery of  many  casts,  both  hyaline  and  granular,  with  here  and  there 
an  adhering  lymph-cell  or  granular  epithelial  cell,  favors  a  diagno- 
sis of  an  active  progressive  inflammation  (a  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis) ;  while,  if  the  casts  are  few,  small,  and  hyaline,  or  if  they 
are  absent  altogether,  the  urine  being  profuse,  clear,  and  scant  of 
sediment,  we  may  suppose  the  disease  far  advanced,  and  that  the 
kidney  is  shrunken  (interstitial  nephritis).] 

Dropsy  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  Bright's  disease, 
excepting  in  a  few  rare  instances,  in  which  it  has  been  absent  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  the  malady.    It  generally  begins  as  anasarca. 
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At  first  the  face  and  feet  swell,  the  upper  eztremitiefl,  abdomen,  and 
acrutum  not  beooming  affected  until  a  later  period.  The  oedema  often 
shifts  its  position  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  that  at  one  time  the  face  or 
upper  extremities  may  be  the  more  swollen,  at  another  the  feet,  ab- 
dominal walls,  or  scrotum,  while  the  tumefaction  subsides  in  the  region 
at  first  affected.  Moreover,  if  the  patient  be  out  of  bed,  the  feet  gen- 
erallj  show  the  greatest  amount  of  swelling  in  the  evening,  while  in 
the  morning  the  feet  are  smaller  again,  and  the  swelling  involves  the 
hips,  back,  and  hands.  The  more  slowly  the  anasarca  develops,  so 
much  the  more  does  the  skin  lose  its  elasticity,  and  so  much  more 
slowly  is  the  imprint  of  the  finger  effaced  from  the  cedematous  surface. 
The  addition  of  ascites  and  hydrothorax  to  the  anasarca  does  not  take 
place  until  a  more  advanced  period.  In  one  exceptional  instance,  I 
have  witnessed  the  appearance  of  hydrothorax  and  oedema  of  the  lungs 
eariy  in  the  disease,  where  previously  there  had  only  been  a  slight 
cedema  of  the  integ^ument,  a  condition  of  apparent  security  thus  sud- 
denly becoming  one  of  great  danger.  In  cases  which  advance  rapidly, 
the  dropsy  may  attain  great  magnitude  in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  seen 
a  patient  who  weighed  a  hundred  kilogrammes  (i.  e.,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  ponnds),  who  affirmed  that,  ei|]^ht  weeks  before,  he  did 
not  weigh  fifty.  Such  extreme  dropsical  swelling,  from  the  strain 
which  it  exerts,  may  be  the  cause  of  inflammation  and  gang^ne  of 
the  skin,  especially  of  the  scrotum  and  labia  majora.  In  the  worst 
cases,  the  skin  often  bursts  at  several  points,  and  the  liquid  trickles 
copiously  from  the  rents. 

The  pathogeny  of  the  dropsy  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  explanation.  As  is  already  stated,  the  dropsy 
often  develops,  in  the  midst  of  a  copious  excretion  of  li(iuid  from  the 
kidneys,  and  hence  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  increase  of  pressure 
upon  the  veins  of  this  organ,  although  this  must  be  regarded  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  dropsy  of  acute  croupous  nephritis,  in  which  disease 
there  is  always  a  suppression  of  urine.  It  is  true  that,  during  any 
dieck  to  the  secretion  of  urine  which  may  occur  in  this  disease,  the 
dropsy  makes  rapid  headway ;  and  when  the  urine  is  scanty  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  the  malady,  the  dropsy  soon  becomes  exces- 
sive, and  the  malady  runs  a  subacute  oourse.  There  is  no  doubt  hut 
that  a  ^  hydnemic  crasis,*^  a  lack  of  albumen  in  the  blood,  favors  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy.  Owing  to  the  continual  loss  of  albumen,  which 
the  blood  is  suffering,  in  Bright^s  disease,  a  liquid  which  contains  but 
little  albumen  flows  through  the  capillaries  of  the  system.  Hence,  an 
abnormal  transudation  takes  place  from  the  capillaries  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  tissues,  and  hence,  too,  the  amount  of  serum  returned  to 
tlic  veins  is  abnormally  small.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  ab 
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Borption  of  liquid  firom  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  into  the  vessels  is 
more  active,  in  proportion  as  the  difference  in  concentration  in  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  vessels  and  that  without  them  is  greater. 
Now,  as,  m  parenchymatous  nephritis,  this  difference  is  abnormally 
small,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  not  only  more  liquid  should  leave  the 
vessels,  but  that  less  should  return  to  them.  I  have  observed  cases 
at  my  clinic  which  confirmed  the  correctness  of  this  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner.  A  girl,  who  had  been  suffering  for  a  year  from  paren- 
chymatous nepluitis,  stated  that,  some  time  before  the  appearance  of 
the  oedema,  she  had  felt  exceedingly  dull  and  miserable.  Being  con- 
sidered plethoric,  she  was  advised  to  get  bled.  A  week  after  the 
blood-letting,  the  first  symptoms  of  anasarca  showed  themselves,  and 
since  then  have  never  entirely  disappeared.  It  may  be  inferred  in  this 
case  that  the  hydnemia,  which,  though  extant  in  moderation,  still  had 
not  as  yet  produced  dropsy,  was  so  much  aggravated  by  the  blood- 
letting as  to  cause  the  dropsical  s^Tnptoms  to  appear.  In  another 
case,  the  patient  became  anasarcous  after  a  hasmorrhage,  but  the  ana- 
sarca afterward  disajjpeared  for  a  while,  and  set  in  anew  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  profuse  suppuration.  Nevertheless,  hydraemia  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  Bright's  disease,  and  probably  not  even  its  chief 
cause.  Dropsy,  as  severe  as  that  seen  in  Bright's  disease,  is  hardly 
ever  observed  in  any  other  form  of  hydnemia.  It  often  occurs  early, 
but  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  privation  of  the  blood  of  its  albumen. 
The  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  oedema  shifts  from  one  region  to 
another  is  another  argument  against  its  dependence  upon  simple 
hydnemia.  If  we  abstract  blood  from  an  animal,  and  inject  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  water  into  its  veins  in  its  stead,  the  animal  does 
not  become  dropsical.  Finally,  the  dropsy  is  so  very  often  accompa- 
nied by  attacks  of  inflammation  as  to  indicate  that,  besides  the  thin- 
ning of  the  blood,  there  is  another  source  both  of  the  transudation  and 
exudation,  consisting  in  some  disorder  of  the  tissues  as  yet  unknown 
to  us. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  continual  aggravation  of  tlie  symp- 
toms above  described,  and  the  excessive  dropsy,  which  finally  may  in- 
volve the  serous  sacs  and  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  cause  death  without 
further  complication.  In  most  cases,  however,  remissions  occur,  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  patient  improves,  the  albumen  in  the  urine 
diminishes,  and  the  dropsy  subsides.  After  a  wliile  he  grows  worse 
again,  perhaps  once  more  to  improve  at  a  later  j>eriod,  and  thus  the 
disease  will  fluctuate.  In  such  protracted  cases  the  above  symptoms 
are  seldom  the  only  ones,  but  are  accompanied  by  others  which  arise 
in  part  as  complications  of  the  main  disease,  and  in  part  are  immediate 
consequences  of  it 
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Of  tliese,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  pleura,  perioaxdium,  perito- 
Dseum,  and  meninges,  deserve  the  first  mention,  as  they  are  extremely 
frequent  complications  of  Bright^s  disease,  and  because  it  is  of  these 
intercuirent  affections  that  the  patient  most  frequently  dies,  far  more 
frequently,  indeed,  than  of  the  so^adled  uremic  symptoms — to  be  dc* 
scribed  presently— or  even  of  excessive  dropsy.  Such  inflammations 
of  the  lungs,  pleura,  etc,  do  not  differ  from  similar  inflammations  in 
other  conditions  of  amemia.  The  patient  seldom  succumbs  at  once  to 
the  first  attadc;  and  we  not  uncommonly  find  vestiges  of  previous 
inflammation,  such  as  adhesions  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peri- 
tonaeum, besides  the  marks  of  the  final  seizure.  Parenchymatous 
nephritis  is  often  complicated  by  catarrh,  particularly  by  catarrii  of 
the  bronchi  and  intestine.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  for- 
mer, although  in  some  cases  the  secretion  is  tolerably  copious.  The 
latter,  however,  is  almost  always  characterized  by  a  very  abundant 
serous  transudation,  and  by  its  extreme  obstinacy.  It  would  seem 
that  the  same  cause  which  induces  the  escape  of  such  large  quantities 
of  liquid  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  also  gives  rise  to  this 
immense  transudation  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  bronchial  and  in* 
testinal  mucous  membrane.  Nevertheless,  since  the  dropsy  is  not  in- 
variably accompanied  by  catarrh,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  origin 
is  somewhat  obscure. 

Aocording  to  my  experience,  chronic  oedema  of  the  lung  b  of  very 
coounon  occurrence  in  Bright's  disease.  It  gives  rise  to  great  dyspnoea, 
to  a  tormenting  cough,  and,  at  the  climax  of  the  coughing^t,  not  unfre- 
quently  induces  vomiting.  I  have  had  repeated  opportunity  of  observing, 
whenever  the  vomiting  caused  the  patient  to  eject  much  secretion, 
that  his  breath  became  freer  for  a  while,  his  cough  ceased,  and  that 
the  fine  subcrepitant  rdles  subsided.  Paroxysms  of  so-called  urinous 
asthma,  which  are  said  to  occur  in  Bright^s  disease,  are  probably  de- 
pendent in  a  great  degree  upon  oedema  of  the  lung. 

Many  patients  with  parenchymatous  nephritis  suffer  from  disease 
of  the  heart  Besides  the  adhesions  of  the  heart  and  pericardium 
from  former  pericarditis,  and  the  valvular  derangement  resulting  from 
endocarditis,  none  of  which  are  uncommon  in  Bright's  disease,  we 
very  often  find  a  hj'pertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  more  especially  a 
hypertrophy  of  its  left  ventricle.  Traube  has  advano*»d  the  theory 
that  this  hypertrophy  is  a  result  of  derangement  of  the  circulation 
of  the  kidney,  which  he  claims  should  augment  the  labor  of  the 
hearts  This  theory  is  disputed  by  Bamberger  and  others,  who  reply 
that  the  hypertrophy  develops  in  a  stage  of  the  disease  when  no 
obstructicm  of  any  importance  to  the  circulation  of  the  kidney  ex- 
ists.    A  more  extensive  collation  of  facts  will  b(»  necessary  to  decide 
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ihis  dispoted  point ;  but,  at  all  events,  enormois  hjpertrcphj  of  the 
heart  som^irtimea  ocrurs  ev^jn  in  the  setxnd  stase  of  Brl^*:'3  dl5- 
eav;,  and  a.-*»jr*yl:y  the  cir/ulatorv  dli turban  :*e  r»f  th»?^  kiiri«=-v  is  not 
t:j';  .v^le  Ciu-e  of  it.  As  is  w-li  known,  the  si^rns  of  the  enlar?eir:ent 
5ir»;  not  v^rrv  striking',  but,  bv  pajiri^'  auenti*  »n,  we  can  oft^^n  det.e*?t  an 
an^rrnent/^l  h^^nrt-shock,  or,  in  its  arj6en':re,  hear  remarkaSIj  lou"!  car- 
di;tc  Vyunds. 

In  a  2T*;at  numF^er  of  cases,  the  «vmr»t  ^ms  of  the  s>call'^  urjemic 
fK>i*on:ri;f  d/  not  app'i-ar  at  all  thr>uz>.out  the  entire  ojrse  of  the  oni- 
plaint,  .S'^rnetirnes  thev  develop  siowlj  and  graiiually:  sometimes 
fh"v  CT/rne  on  verv  swldenlr.  At  times  (but  not  al^arsi,  the  attac-k  is 
\iff'/fAfA  by  a  dfrcrease  in  the  s*':rcr»?tioa  of  urine,  and  in  rare  instaa<^e3 
it  h^%  !i;i[»[>'!n'^l  tPiat,  duriri;?  or  immediately  pri:-»r  to  tKe  appear- 
ti\i^:f:  of  the  UHFrmic  phenomena,  the  n^»nnal  fl^.w  of  urine  has  been 
Iar;re!y  exryred^-d  ( Li^:h^,rm^lji^r),  It  is  a  su5pi!n«">u5  si^n  when  pa- 
tients (:f)Ui\>\'.\\n  of  severe  h^.*aflaehe,  and  Ux-ome  languid  and  apathetic, 
and  still  more  s^),  if  th^-se  s\Tnj>toms  be  accomfjanied  by  vomiunir, 
which  rxysiiionally  is  s^>  \(:ry  ol>stinate  as  to  awaken  apprehension  of 
s^frious  disorrl^T  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  All  these  svmj> 
UiTas  may  «ul/^ide  again,  without  e^nl  consequence;  in  other  cases, 
however,  the  drowsinr-ss  increases  to  a  d^.^ep  stupor,  or  convulsions  of 
an  epihrptic  r/r  mr/re  rarely  of  a  tetanic  character  may  arise.  Even 
when  the  cz/nvulsions  have  not  been  preceded  by  drowsiness,  they  are 
usually  followf^rl  by  a  condition  of  deep  coma  with  stertorous  breathing. 
The  ?ii^  recur  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  the  stupor  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing to  grow  deeper ;  and  the  patient  may  finally  succumb  to  gen- 
eral j)aralysis.  It  is  not  at  all  rare,  however,  for  the  fits  gradually  to 
br?cr>me  less  frequent,  the  intervening  stupor  less  profound,  and  for  the 
signs  of  '*nrjemia"  to  disappear,  perhaps  not  to  recur  for  weeks  or 
months.  In  a  previous  section,  we  have  already  acknowledged  that 
wc  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  poison  causing  inwmic 
int^>xication.  There  is  a  second  difficulty  in  explaining  the  unemia  of 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  since  certain  well-attested  cases  of  unpinic 
fK)is<^jning  have  been  obser\*cd,  in  which  there  was  no  suppression  of 
urine.  If  the  urea  and  other  material  to  be  eliminated  firom  the  blood 
pass  into  the  tubules  by  a  process  of  pure  cndosmosis,  it  remains  in- 
cxplicjible  how  these  materials  can  accumulate  in  the  blood  when  the 
urine  is  secreted  freely ;  hence  we  must  assume  that  the  epithelium 
of  the  urinary  tubules  has  some  important  influence  over  the  secretion 
of  urine,  and  therefore  that  its  disease  or  death  may  occasion  an  ab- 
normal state  of  the  blood,  even  though  the  kidneys  continue  to  dis- 
charge a  fluflicient  quantity  of  li(}uid.  Moreover,  I  think  that  it  would 
bo  g^)ing  too  far  to  attribute  all  the  grave  nervous  symptoms  which 
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uise  in  pazench jmatons  nephritis — ^the  headache,  the  oonvulsiona,  the 
ooma,  eta — simply  to  a  poisoning  of  the  blood ;  and  for  many  cases  at 
least  I  agree  to  the  equally  one-sided  views  of  Tratibej  according  to 
whom  the  so-called  uraemic  symptoms  depend  upon  cedema  of  the 
brain  and  cerebral  anaemia.     Since  the  first  appearance  of  my  text- 
book, I  have  been  much  gratified  at  the  steady  advance  made  by  the 
doctrine  which  I  propounded  long  ago,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  so- 
called  cerebral  pressure,  due  to  encroachment  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  whether  by  a  depression  of  the  skull,  haemorrhage,  tumor, 
abscess,  inflammatory  exudation,  or  serous  transudation,  all  depend 
upon  an  arrest  or  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  ganglion-cells 
and  nerve-fibres  of  the  brain.   But,  in  spite  of  the  experiments  of  Afunk^ 
I  hold  it  to  be  unproved,  and  even  improbable,  that  the  acute  cedema  of 
the  brain  in  Bright's  disease  should  have  an  origin  different  from  that 
of  oedema  of  other  regions,  or  that  it  should  be  ascnbable  to  an  increase 
of  pressure  within  the  cerebral  arteries.     Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  extravagant  to  endeavor  to  ascribe  all  cases  of  so-called  ura?mia  to 
compression  of  the  cerebral  capillaries,  and  to  anaemia  of  the  brain. 
My  position  in  this  question  is  as  follows :  In  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  various  organs  are  subject  to  oedema,  the  precise  cause  of 
which  is  unknown.    It  is  characteristic  of  this  oedema,  that  it  shifts  its 
position.     It  may  attack  the  lungs  at  any  period,  either  early  or  late 
in  the  disease,  sometimes  causing  death,  and  sometimes  subsiding 
again  after  a  short  duration.     In  a  manner  precisely  similar,  and  for 
the  same  unknown  reason,  the  brain  may  become  the  seat  of  an  acute 
or  subacute  cedema,  to  which  many  succumb,  while  in  others  the  oedema 
changes  its  position,  and  the  patients  are  restored  to  a  state  of  tolera- 
ble comfort  for  a  period  of  variable  duration.     Many  cases  of  so-called 
oraemic  intoxication,  but  by  no  means  all,  are  the  result  of  oedema  of 
(he  brain,  and  consequent  anaemia  of  the  cerebral  capillaries.     We 
may  infer  that  an  attack  of  this  kind  depends  upon  such  an  oedema, 
and  not  upon  blood*poisoning :  1.  When  the  seizure  takes  the  form 
of  deep  coma,  with  intercurrent  edamptio  spasms.     2.  When,  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  normal  or  increased.    3. 
When  the  attack  is  accompanied  by  marked  oedema  of  the  face.     4. 
When  the  carotids  pulsate  strongly  during  the  attack.     As  we  shall 
see  directly,  this  is  a  valuable  but  often  ill-appreciated  sign  of  repletion 
of  the  cranial  space  with  blood,  and  of  impediment  to  the  exit  of  the 
blood  from  the  same. 

[The  temperature  in  unemia  may  be  either  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. According  to  Boumevilley  the  average  temperature  is  re- 
duced, but  rises  during  the  fits,  and  remains  high  during  the  inter- 
vals.   In  fatal  cases  it  is  very  high,  but  it  sinks  gradually  to  the 
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normal  when  the  outlook  is  favorable.  According  to  prevalent 
modem  views,  the  cause  of  the  ursemic  symptoms  is  due  to  insuf- 
ficient elimination  by  the  kidneys  of  certain  products  of  the  body 
which,  when  sufficiently  concentrated  in  the  tissues,  have  a  poison- 
ous action  upon  them,  especially  upon  certain  parts  of  the  brain. 
This  poisonous  effect  is  exercised  chiefly  by  the  urea  and  its  prod- 
uct of  decomposition,  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

According  to  Mosenatein,  however,  poisoning  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  alone  induces  but  one  of  the  trains  of  symptoms,  that  of 
epilepsy,  while  the  agent  which  produces  the  uraemia  occasions  not 
only  epilepsy,  but  coma,  convulsions,  and  delirium.  Moreover,  we 
must  remember  that  in  cases  of  uraemia,  even  when  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  has  been  demonstrated,  the  de- 
pendence of  the  urromic  symptoms  upon  its  presence  has  not  been 
proved.  The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  the  course  of  a  day  is 
generally  diminished  in  Bright's  disease.  This  diminution  of  the 
daily  quantum  of  excretion  is  often  considerable  at  the  very  time 
when  the  secretion  of  urine  is  also  reduced  ;  while  in  patients  with 
extreme  polyuria,  whose  health  is  as  yet  unshaken,  the  quantity  of 
urea  excreted,  in  spite  of  the  small  percentage  contained  in  the 
urine,  may  even  exceed  the  normal.  If  the  daily  excretion  of  urea 
is  very  small,  we  are  justified  in  fearing  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween production  and  excretion  may  lead  to  uncmia.] 

In  many  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  the  patients  observe  a  grad- 
ual failure  of  their  power  of  vision ;  in  others,  blindness,  more  or 
less  complete,  sets  in  suddenly.  I  have  heard  a  patient,  upon  com- 
ing to  himself,  after  a  urcemic  convulsion  followed  by  coma,  ask  to 
have  the  gas  lit,  although  it  was  burning  brightly  at  the  time.  This 
partial  or  total  extinction  of  vision,  too,  used  formerly  to  be  re- 
ferred to  uraemic  intoxication,  and  was  called  uraBmic  amblyopia  or 
amaurosis.  Latterly,  however,  the  real  source  of  this  disorder  has 
been  found  to  be  an  extravasation  into  the  retina,  accompanied  by 
inflammation.  A  diagnosis  of  Bright's  disease  has  repeatedly  been 
made  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  alone.  In  one  case  which  I 
have  watched,  the  impairment  and  subsequent  improvement  of  vis- 
ion which  occurred  manifestly  coincided  with  the  formation  and 
absorption  of  such  extravasations. 

[This  disturbance  of  vision  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
— uramic  (onaitrosls — which  appears  sometimes  superadded  to  an 
already  existing  retinitis,  and  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  with 
the  other  urjemic  signs,  without  previous  derangement  of  the  sight. 
In  a  few  days,  or  even  in  a  few  hours,  the  sight  fails  so  that  a  light 
cannot  be  distinguished  ;  but  should  the  uraemia  subside,  vision  may 
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soon  be  completely  restored  again.  The  speedy  abatement  of  this 
form  of  blindness  argues  against  its  dependence  upon  permanent 
lesions.  Somewhat  more  rarely,  deafness  and  roaring  in  the  ears 
haye  been  noticed  in  unemia. 

CouBSK. — ^The  course  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  varies  greatly. 
In  one  class  of  cases  the  disease  may  last  for  ten  or  even  for  twenty 
years,  and  may  be  so  latent  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  aware  that 
he  is  ill,  and  so  that  a  careless  physician  who  neglects  to  examine 
the  urine  can  make  but  little  out  of  his  patient's  pernistent  but 
Tague  complaints  of  loss  of  strength  and  energy,  of  impaired  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  When  the  inflammatory  process  runs  this  slug- 
gish course,  the  urinary  tubules  take  but  little  part  in  the  changes 
which  are  going  on  in  the  interstitial  connective  tin^ue.  There  are 
but  slight  and  merely  transient  inflanunatory  exudations  into  the 
tubales,  whose  epithelium  suffers  but  little  direct  damage ;  hence,  in 
such  a  case,  but  few  if  any  casts  or  other  characteristic  forms  are 
found  in  the  urine.  This  languid  process  results  merely  in  thicken- 
ing of  the  renal  connective  tissue,  followed  by  shrinking.  It  is  this 
grade  of  inflammation,  according  to  our  view,  which  marks  the  dis- 
tinction, both  anatomically  and  clinically,  between  the  forms  of 
Bright's  disease.  Sometimes  the  disease  maintains  this  insidious 
character  throughout  its  course.  The  patient  then  preserves  a  tol- 
erable appearance  of  health  for  years.  His  urine,  which  is  copious 
and  pale,  shows  .but  little  albumen  ;  but  late  in  the  disease  he  gen- 
erally presents  signs  of  a  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  In  such  a  case 
death  may  take  place  suddenly  in  a  ursemic  convulsion,  before  there 
has  been  any  dropsy  whatever.  In  other  canes  attacks  of  eclampsia 
recur  at  irregular  intervals.  Still  other  patients  die  of  apoplexy  in 
consequence  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart  and  of  the  accom- 
panying disease  of  the  arterial  walls. 

In  another  and  larger  class  the  course  of  the  disease  is  loss  slug- 
gish and  insidious.  The  inflammation  is  more  active,  and  involves 
the  tubules  directly,  so  that  dropsy  soon  deveIoi>s.  In  some  instances, 
which  nevertheless  are  rare,  the  disease  progresHos  6tc<idily  and 
with  unabated  activity  to  the  end,  causing  the  death  of  the  patient 
in  a  few  months  by  dropsy,  secondary  inflammations,  or  ura^mia. 
Much  more  commonly  there  are  marked  fluctuations  in  its  intensity. 
There  will  be  periods,  sometimes  long  ones,  in  which  the  urine  re- 
tains its  normal  volume,  is  but  moderately  albuminous,  and  shows 
few  casts  or  none  at  all.  The  dropsy  abates  and  disappears  ;  in  a 
word,  the  symptoms  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  fade  away  or  dis- 
appear. But  between  these  intervals  come  exacerbations,  during 
which,  in  spite  of  the  most  urgent  and  incessant  efforts  of  the 
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patient  to  micturate,  the  daily  secretion  of  urine  is  decreased,  the 
percentage  of  albumen  augments,  numerous  casts  and  cellular  foims 
appear  in  the  urine,  and  the  dropsy  makes  further  progress.  Dur- 
ing these  long  remissions  of  the  malady  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult ; 
or  beyond  a  moderate  albuminuria^  which  alone  affords  no  proof  of 
Bright^s  disease,  the  patient  presents  but  vague  symptoms,  such  as 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  anaemia,  and  loss  of  flesh.  A  patient 
is  thus  not  unfrequently  supposed  to  be  convalescent,  or  even  cured, 
until,  sooner  or  later,  relapses  occur ;  so  that,  after  an  average  dura- 
tion of  about  two  years,  he  succumbs  to  dropsy,  to  secondary  inflam- 
mation of  vital  organs,  or  perhaps  to  uraemia.  Should  he  escape 
all  these  dangers  for  a  considerable  time  (as  may  happen  exception- 
ally), then  the  active  symptoms  of  the  parenchymatous  form  of 
Bright's  disease  may  give  place  to  that  of  shrinking  and  atrophy. 
There  will  be  a  very  profuse  pale  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity, 
containing  a  moderate  quantity  of  albumen  (sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  absent),  and  but  few  or  no  casts. 

Prognosis. — While  recovery  from  acute  diffuse  nephritis  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  the  prognosis  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  mal- 
ady is  far  less  favorable  ;  and  indeed  it  becomes  almost  absolutely 
bad  as  regards  old  or  neglected  cases,  or  when,  from  the  condition 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  urine,  an  irreparable  atrophy  of  the  kidney 
can  be  made  out.  Nevertheless,  even  in  some  of  these  cases,  though 
incurable,  a  hope  may  be  held  out  of  a  tolerably  comfortable  exist- 
ence for  some  years,  or  at  least  so  long  as  the  dropsy  is  moderate 
and  transitory,  as  the  serous  cavities  are  free,  and  as  the  secondary 
lesions  and  the  uraemia  do  not  appear,  and  while  the  patient  main- 
tains his  digestive  powers.  When  the  disease  is  recent  and  has 
been  well  and  promptly  treated,  the  prospects  of  complete  cure  are 
a  little  better.  Sometimes  the  malady  seems  to  run  a  medium 
course  between  that  of  the  acute  and  chronic  forms.  The  immedi- 
ate danger  is  then  much  increased,  but  the  hope  that,  after  many 
weeks  or  even  months,  a  complete  recovery  may  take  place,  is  much 
more  warrantable  than  in  the  chronic  form.  In  a  diffuse  nephritis 
which  is  secondary  to  some  other  grave  disorder,  such  as  an  old 
malaria  or  a  tedious  suppuration,  the  nature  of  the  primary  affection 
must  be  considered  in  the  prognosis.] 

In  respect  to  the  duration  and  results  of  Bright's  disease,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  arc  cases  which  run  their  entire  course  in  a 
period  of  from  six  weeks  to  three  months,  and  others  in  which  the 
malady  drags  on  for  years.  I  used  to  know  a  physician  of  large 
practice  in  Altmark,  who  only  died  within  a  few  years,  altliough  he 
had  all  the  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  as  long  as  twenty  years 
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ago.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  flactaations  in  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  which  take  place  in  protracted  cases.  The  most 
frequent  termination  of  Bright's  disease  is  death  ;  although  patients 
more  commonly  die  of  the  intercurrent  inflammations  than  directly 
of  the  disease  itself.  Complete  recovery  may  possibly  take  place, 
but  it  is  extraordinarily  rare.  The  longer  the  duration  of  the  mal- 
ady, so  much  the  less  is  a  faT<M»ble  result  to  be  looked  for.  In  re- 
cent cases,  the  question  always  arises  whether  we  have  not  to  do 
with  a  croupous  nephritis,  which,  as  we  have  explained,  admits  of  a 
better  prognosis. 

TsKATMSNT. — ^Thc  causal  indications  require  that  a  patient  with 
parenchymatous  nephritis  should  wear  flannel  next  bis  skin,  and  ex- 
change his  dwelling,  if  damp  and  cold,  for  a  dry  and  warm  one  ;  and 
that  he  should  be  forbidden  to  go  out  at  night  or  in  bad  weather, 
even  during  any  temporary  improvement.  Well-to-do  people,  who 
dwell  in  bleak,  damp,  windy,  seaside  neighborhoods,  should  be  in- 
duced to  change  their  abode.  Excesses  in  spirituous  liquors,  and 
the  use  of  diuretics,  cubebs,  copaiba,  and  spices,  are  to  be  strictly 
prohibited.  The  discovery  that  Bright's  disease  is  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  has  done  but  little  toward  an  efficient  treatment  of 
it.  The  so-called  antiphlogistic  method  is  inapplicable  to  any  of 
its  stages. 

[The  practice  of  bloodletting,  the  application  of  cold  com- 
presses, and  the  use  of  calomel  no  longer  And  advocates.  We 
possess  no  means  of  extinguishing  this  obstinate  and  refractory 
disorder.  Our  task  is  therefore  by  no  means  simple,  nor  can  any 
uniform  plan  of  management  be  adopted  for  all  cases.  Its  treat- 
ment must  be  chiefly  a  treatment  of  symptoms.  The  main  disor- 
der can  only  be  attacked  indirectly,  by  seeking  to  combat  the  indi- 
vidual pernicious  or  dangerous  manifestations  as  they  arise,  and  by 
striving  to  remove  all  influences  tending  to  irritate  the  kidneys. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  scope  and  value  of  therapeutics  in 
the  varying  phases  of  Bright's  disease,  as  tending  to  prolong  the 
life  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  should  not  be 
underrated.] 

In  fulfilment  of  the  indications  from  the  disease  itself,  derivation 
from  the  intestines  by  drastics,  and  from  the  skin  by  diaphoretics, 
has  been  proposed.  We  shall  recur  to  the  employment  of  this 
measure  while  treating  of  the  management  of  the  symptoms,  as  it 
often  acts  favorably  upon  the  dropsy  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  can  be  arrested  or  allayed  by  such  deri- 
vation. Frerichs  speaks  favorably  of  tannic  acid,  which  he  gives 
three  times  daily,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  grains,  in  combination 
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fvith  aloes  and  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  The  elimination  of  tannic  add 
through  the  ume  in  the  form  of  gallic  acid  and  pjrogallic  acid, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  elsewhere,  warrants  this  treatment  from 
a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Frerichs  himself  admits  that,  although 
he  has  observed  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  albumen  excreted, 
yet,  in  chronic  cases,  he  has  but  seldom  seen  a  complete  disappear- 
ance of  it.  My  own  experience  does  not  speak  at  all  in  favor  of 
tannic  acid. 

Bad  as  we  have  represented  the  prognosis  of  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis to  be,  we  have  often  succeeded  quite  brilliantly  in  palliative 
treatment^  and,  in  fulfilling  the  symptomatic  indications,  the  therapeu- 
tics of  Bright's  disease  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  powerless. 
We  have  recognized  the  loss  of  albumen  fipom  the  blood  as  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  hence  our 
most  important  task  by  far  is  to  cover  the  loss  of  albumen  by  a  diet 
rich  in  protein  substances,  and  by  appropriate  medication.  Soft-boiled 
eggs,  milk,  strong  meat-broths,  and  roast-beef,  in  as  large  quantity  as 
the  patient  is  able  to  digest,  are  probably  the  best  preventives  of  the 
dropsy ;  and,  while  patients  in  comfortable  circumstances  often  with- 
stand the  loss  of  albumen  with  impunity  for  years,  the  poor,  on  the 
other  hand,  succumb  to  it  far  more  speedily,  because  the  former  have 
better  means  than  the  latter  to  supply  the  daily  losses  which  they 
suffer.  Besides  this,  a  moderate  amount  of  beer  or  good  wine  should 
be  prescribed,  as  by  the  use  of  these  articles  the  waste  of  tissue  is 
retarded  and  the  nutrition  promoted.  Quinine  and  iron  are  the  most 
suitable  medicines.  The  former  was  thrown  overboard  by  many  phy- 
sicians during  the  time  of  a  generally  prevailing  nihilism  in  therapeu- 
tics, and  its  supposed  tonic  action  upon  the  fibres  has  been  much  de- 
rided. But,  in  these  days  of  reaction  against  such  nihilism,  tonics,  and 
especially  the  preparations  of  quinia,  have  once  more  come  into  repute, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  they  do  exert  a  beneficial  action  upon 
the  state  of  nutrition  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of  material. 
Preparations  of  iron  are  equally  appropriate,  since  their  effect  upon  the 
formation  of  blood  is  most  decided,  and  it  is  not  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  alone  but  also  the  red  blood-corpuscles  which  arc  reduced  in 
quantity  in  this  disease.  Neglect  of  such  directions  as  the  above,  a 
blind  groping  in  search  of  a  specific  remedy,  and  a  vague,  planlijss  ex- 
hibition of  diuretics  after  the  dropsy  has  set  in,  are  merely  so  many 
tokens  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of  tlie  physician.  In  a  series  of  cases, 
which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  in  his  inaugural  thesis,  I 
have  obtained  most  brilliant  results  where  all  other  treatment  had 
failed,  by  putting  the  patients  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk.  The 
patients  did  not  take  a  grain  of  any  medicine  whatever,  but  drank 
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mnn  fire  to  ax  pints  of  ooW  milk  dailj.  After  the  ^cuie''  had  been 
eontinuod  in  this  manner  for  about  four  weeks,  some  of  the  patients 
who,  prior  to  the  treatment,  had  been  in  the  most  wretched  condition, 
had  got  rid  of  their  dropsj,  recovered  an  appearance  of  health,  and  re> 
gained  so  much  of  their  strength  as  to  be  able  to  resume  their  business 
and  even  to  perform  hard  labor.  The  albuminous  character  of  the 
urine,  however,  has  disappeared  in  but  one  case ;  in  all  the  others  it 
persisted.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  eminently  beneficial  action 
of  milk  upon  Bright's  disease.  I  propose  to  try  whether  it  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  physiological  explanation  of  these  results  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  attending  an  exclusively  milk  diet,  during 
health  as  well  as  disease,  especially  by  careful  weighing  of  the  body 
and  by  taking  accurate  account  of  every  thing  taken  into  and  ejected 
from  the  system. 

J£  the  above  measures  prove  unsuccesshd  in  averting  the  dropsy,  or 
in  allaying  that  whidb  already  exists,  the  establishment  of  active  dia* 
phoresis  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  No  benefit,  however,  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  spiritus  mindercn,  the  antimonials,  and 
other  so-called  diaphoretics.  I  have  known  patients  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  dropsy  to  rid  themselves  of  it  completely,  in  a  few  weeks,  by 
the  daily  use  of  a  hot  bath,  of  a  temi)craturc  of  80""  to  lOO"*  F.,  fol- 
lowed by  sweating  for  two  hours  in  woollen  blankets.  The  diaphoresis 
was  so  great  in  one  case,  that  as  much  as  800  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
sweat  which  had  soaked  through  was  collected  in  a  wash-basin  placed 
undei  the  bed.  All  these  patients  were  weighed  lx?fore  and  after  the 
sweating,  and  the  clinical  journals  show  that,  during  the  sweating, 
they  had  kist  two,  three,  and  even  four  pounds  in  weight  However, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  some  cases,  this  procedure  also  failed,  nor 
that  debilitated  patients  sometimes  suffered  so  much  fiom  the  process 
that  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  it.  Finally,  I  may  state  that,  in  one 
instance,  the  abatement  of  the  patient^s  dropsy  was  coincident  with 
the  first  appearance  of  urasmic  convulsions.  Tlie  profiisc  drain  of 
liquid  from  the  skin  naturally  makes  the  blood  more  concentrated,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  absoiption  of  the  interstitial  effusion.  Since, 
however,  in  parenchymatous  nephritis,  the  effusion  contains  urea  and 
perhaps  other  salts,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  an  active  abstraction  of 
liquid  from  the  system  would  have  the  efTcct  of  overcharging  the  blood 
with  these  materials,  and  might  thus  give  rise  to  uneinia.  However, 
%  closer  investigation  of  the  cases  above  mentioned  lins  led  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  supposed  connection  between  diaphoretic  treatment 
and  the  ursemic  symptoms  is  improbable. 

Whatever  the  theoretical  objections  a^ic^it^t  the  employment  of 
diuretics  may  be,  yet,  in  desperate  cases,  nxx)urse  should  always  he 
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had  to  them.  Sqidlls  and  other  stimulating  diuretit:s  must  not  be  em- 
ployed without  the  utmost  caution,  on  accoimt  of  the  irritating  action 
which  they  exert  upon  the  kidneys ;  but  there  are  certain  salts,  espe- 
cially cream  of  tartar,  and  the  tartarus  boraxatus  (soluble  cream  of 
tartar),  which  are  decidedly  beneficial  in  their  effect.  The  physician 
above  alluded  to  has  repeatedly  freed  himself  of  his  dropsy  through 
the  free  use  of  buttermilk,  and  the  employment  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
small  doses  of  Dover's  powder. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  drastics  as  remedies  against  the  dropsy. 
Observations  upon  cholera  have  taught  us  that  a  heavy  drain  of  water 
horn  the  intestinal  capillaries  will  render  the  blood  more  concentrated, 
and  thereby  promote  absorption  of  dropsical  collections.  There  was  a 
very  instructive  case  at  the  clinic  of  Tiibingen,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Liehermeiater^  where  a  patient  with  Bright's  disease  was 
attacked  by  dysentery  and  died.  In  consequence  of  the  thin,  copious 
diarrhoea,  the  extensive  general  dropsy,  from  which  this  patient  had 
long  suffered,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
It  may  also  be  said  in  favor  of  the  drastics  that,  during  their  employ- 
ment, the  kidneys  are  saved  from  irritation.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
never  have  recourse  to  them  save  in  time  of  extreme  need,  since  the 
patient  is  liable  to  be  intensely  affected  by  them,  and  since,  by  their 
persistent  use,  the  digestion  becomes  impaired.  The  drastics  most 
frequently  employed  in  treatment  of  Bright's  disease  are,  elatorium, 
gr.  \ — J-,  colocynth,  in  form  of  decoction,  3  j —  3  ij,  to  water,  3  vj,  or 
else  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

As  remedies  against  uraemic  intoxication,  Frericha^  who  ascribes 
this  condition  to  surcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
has  proposed  the  acids,  especially  benzoic  acid,  in  order  to  form  hann- 
less  ammoniacal  combinations.  In  the  cases  observed  by  me,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  perceive  any  effect  from  this  treatment  which  is  based 
purely  upon  theor)' ;  whereas  strong  drastics,  and  iced  appliciitions  to 
the  head,  always  seem  to  produce  a  favorable  impression. 


CHAPTER    V. 

KEPHBITIS  VEKA — DJTEESTITIAL  NEPURmS — RENAL  ABfc'CESS — METAS- 
TATIC  DEPOSITS   IN   THE   KIDNEY. 

Etiology. — ^While  in  acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease  the  chief 
pathological  changes  take  j)lace  in  the  uriniferous  tubulos,  the  altera- 
tions wliich  occur  in  the  intcr\'emng  substance  being  altogether  of  a 
subordinate  and  secondary  charactei,  in  the  variety  of  renal  inflainnia- 
tion  which  forms  tlic  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  the  disease  lies 
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ouunly  in  the  scanty  oomiectire  tissue  which  binds  the  tubules  togi^ther. 
rhe  most  oommoa  causes  of  true  nephritis  are  as  follows : 

1.  Wounds  and  contusions.  The  kidnej  is  seldom  subjected  to 
external  violence,  owing  to  its  sheltered  position*  It  is  £ar  more  liable 
to  injury  from  the  presence  of  stones  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

%,  Collections  of  decomposed  ammoniacal  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  the  result  of  urethral  stricture,  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
palsy  of  the  bladder  from  injury  of  the  spine,  and  so  forth.  Here  the 
irritation  to  which  the  kidney  is  subject  is  of  a  dbemical  instead  of  a 
mechanical  nature. 

3.  Propagation  of  inflanmiation  from  the  urinary  passages  to  the 
kidney.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  an  inflammation  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  a  pyelitis,  might  readily  extend  into  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organ,  and  cause  nephritis ;  but  the  fact  that  nephritis  is  sometimes 
associated  with  gonorrhoea,  but  is  not  a  result  of  extension  of  the  latter 
disease  by  contiguity,  and  where  t^ere  is  no  accumulation  of  urine  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  is  altogether  enigmatical. 

4.  Propagation  of  the  inflammation  from  the  connective  tissue  of 
surrounding  parts,  the  peritonsBinn  and  other  organs.  This  is  the 
rarest  of  aU  the  modes  of  orig^ 

5.  Embolism  of  small  arteries  of  the  kidney,  and  the  introduction 
of  septic  or  miasmatic  material  into  the  blood.  This  is  the  source  of 
the  so-called  metastatic  nephritis,  observed  in  endocarditis,  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  various  disorders  classed  under  the 
general  title  of  pysemia,  as  well  as  in  the  infectious  diseases. 

There  is  usually  no  doubt  as  to  the  embolic  origin  of  the  cuneiform 
deposits,  which,  in  the  disease  of  the  heart  above  alluded  to,  occur 
almost  as  frequently  in  the  kidney  as  in  the  spleen ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  small  metastatic  deposits 
uriiich  form  in  the  kidney  during  the  later  stages  of  scpticoemia,  puer- 
peral fever,  typhus,  etc.,  to  the  action  of  embolism.  It  is  questionable 
whether  interatitial  nephritis  ever  arises  from  the  effect  of  cold,  or  from 
that  of  acrid  diuretics. 

AjTATOiacAL  Appsabances. — ^In  traumatic  nephntis,  or  in  ne- 
j^tis  arising  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  tlie  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  or  frt>m  other  organs,  the  kidney  at  first  is  enlarged,  and 
is  of  a  deep-red  hue,  which  is  either  di£Fused  over  its  whole  substance, 
or  else  is  confined  to  single  spots  in  the  cortical  or  medullary  portion. 
Its  consistence  is  much  less  firm.  The  albuginea  is  injected,  thickened 
by  infiltration,  and  easily  detached.  Upon  section,  the  structure  is 
indistinct,  and  the  boundary  between  the  cortical  and  pyramidal  sub- 
stance is  effaced.  A  bloody,  thick  liquid  can  be  expressed  from  the 
sur£EU9e  of  the  cut    At  a  more  advanced  stage  the  redness  subsidea 
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The  color  of  the  renal  substance  becomes  of  a  dirty  brown  or  gi'aj, 
owing  to  compression  of  its  vessels  by  the  interstitial  exudation,  which 
already,  here  and  there,  contains  pus. 

The  discoloration  usually  begins  at  detached  points,  of  the  size  of  a 
hemp-seed.  As  it  increases,  these  spots  soften,  until  they  finally  break 
down  into  a  purulent  liquid.  In  this  way  small  abscesses  form,  by  the 
melting  down  of  the  renal  substance,  under  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
stantly-accumulating pus-cells.  In  the  cortical  substance,  the  form  of 
the  abscess  is  more  rounded ;  in  the  pjrramidal,  more  elongated.  The 
abscesses  enlarge  and  coalesce,  finally  forming  a  great  sac  of  matter, 
which  may  occupy  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  kidney.  Such 
an  abscess  may  become  incapsulated,  and  long  remain  embedded  in 
condensed  cellular  tissue.  In  other  cases,  the  deposits  discharge  in 
various  directions,  as  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ca^-ity  of  the 
abdomen,  externally  through  long  fistulous  tracks,  into  neigliK>ring 
parts  of  the  intestine,  which  have  become  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the 
abscess,  or  even,  through  the  diaphragm,  into  an  adherent  portion  of 
the  lung.  When  the  disease  runs  a  more  chronic  course,  it  sometimes 
terminates  differently.  In  such  cases  the  interstitial  substance  of  the 
kidney  undergoes  proliferation,  while  the  peculiar  tissues  of  the  organ 
{x;rish«  At  the  close  of  such  an  attack  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
the  kidney  is  irregular,  and  nodulated  in  shape.  Tlie  elevations  are 
more  marked  than  those  of  the  third  stage  of  Bright's  disease,  and 
the  albuginea  is  firmly  adherent  in  the  sulci  between  them.  Upon 
cutting  into  one  of  these  depressed  spots,  instead  of  renal-tissue  proper, 
we  find  nothing  except  the  indurated  substance  of  a  cicatrice. 

The  metastatic  nephritis,  which  accompanies  disease  of  the  heart, 
shows  no  tendency  to  suppuration.  In  recent  cases,  distinctly  circum- 
scribed, dark-red  cuneiform  spots  are  found  in  the  kidney.  Tlie  base 
of  the  wedge  lies  toward  the  periphery  of  the  organ,  the  ajxjx  toward 
its  hilus.  Microscopic  examination  shows  an  intense  engorgement  of 
the  vessels  witli  dark  masses  of  blood,  blood  being  also  eflfused  into 
and  between  the  tubules.  Haemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  kidney,  when 
ot  longer  standing,  undergoes  metamorphosis  similar  to  that  already 
described  as  occurring  in  ha3morrhagic  infarction  of  the  spleen.  A  dis- 
coloration commences  in  the  middle  of  the  jx)int  of  infarction,  which, 
having  undergone  a  complete  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  all  the  feit 
having  Ixjen  absorlx^d,  cicatrizes,  leaving  a  depressed  scar.  The  me- 
fjistatic  deposits  wliich  form  in  the  kidney  in  infectious  disease,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  putrid  matter  into  the  blood,  are 
generally  much  smaller,  and  far  more  numerous,  than  the  infarctions 
which  occur  in  di.«ease  of  the  heart.  Moreover,  their  tendency  to  break 
down  is  very  great,  so  that,  upon  examination,  it  is  not  usual  to  find 
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•olid  spots,  but  merelj  abscesses  in  the  Iddney,  sunounded  bj  an  area 
of  redness. 

Stuptoms  Ain>  CouBSB. — ^When  not  of  metastatic  origin,  acute  in- 
terstitial nephritisi  like  acute  inflammation  of  other  important  organs, 
sometimes  commences  with  a  rigor.  At  the  same  time  there  are  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  and,  in  this  ibrm  of  renal  in 
flammation,  there  is  a  pain,  which  is  haidlj  ever  absent,  which  becomes 
almost  intolerable  upon  the  most  moderate  pressure,  and  shoots  along 
the  ureters  to  the  bladder,  and  toward  the  testicle  and  thigh  of  the 
affected  side.  The  sympathetic  vomiting,  which  we  have  described  as 
an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
is  nearly  always  present  also  in  this  form  of  nephritis.  Owing  to  com- 
pression of  the  urinary  tubules  and  Malpighian  capsules  by  the  inters 
stitial  exudation,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  repressed.  That  which  is 
passed  is  concentrated,  dark,  and  is  often  mingled  with  blood.  The 
fever  which  accompanies  this  disease  from  the  outset  is  very  apt  to 
assume  a  typhoid  character.  The  patients  become  disturbed  in  mind, 
delirious,  somnolent,  and  fall  into  a  state  of  stupor,  with  convidsions; 
symptoms  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  suppression  of  the  urine,  and 
to  a  surcharge  of  the  blood  with  excrementitial  matter.  The  disease 
may  terminate  fiitally,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  through  general  pa- 
ralysis of  the  nervous  system. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  the  kidney  may  be  suspected 
when  the  disease  continues  without  remission,  and  when  its  course 
is  marked  by  numerous  chills,  and,  above  all,  when  pus  is  discharged 
with  the  urine.  When  an  abscess  forms  in  one  part  of  the  kidney, 
the  rest  of  which  has  not  been  affected,  or  has  regained  its  healthy 
condition,  the  disease  takes  a  more  chronic  course;  but  the  fever 
continues,  and  consumes  the  patient  graduaUy,  who  almost  always 
dies  sooner  or  later  of  a  phthisis  renalis.  To  detail  the  various  modi- 
fications of  symptoms  which  arise  from  the  complications  of  pyelitis, 
cystitis,  and  the  bursting  of  renal  abscesses  in  various  directions, 
would  lead  us  too  &r.  The  different  courses  which  the  matter  may 
take  have  already  been  mentioned  above.  There  is  a  form  of  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  which  is  very  difficult  of  recognition,  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  kidney  gradtmlly  perishes,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
growth  of  coimective  tissue.  A  permanent  derangement  of  the  urinary 
secretion,  a  constant  desire  to  pass  water,  dull  pains  in  the  region  of 
the  kidney,  dropsy,  great  listlessness,  which  gradually  increases  to 
coma,  with  other  indications  of  the  so-called  ursemic  poisoning,  are  the 
symptoms  of  this  form  of  disease,  but  they  are  very  rarely  properly 
Interpreted. 

Metastatic  interstitial  nephritis,  not  having  any  characteristic  symp 
63 
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tonus,  is  uAuall/  overlooked  during  life.  Howevcry  I  have  sometiniefl 
noticed  that  the  fonnation  of  a  large  luemoirhagic  infarction  in  the  kid- 
ney is  accompanied  by  a  chill,  that  the  patient  complains  of  severe 
pain  in  the  kidnej  affected,  and  that  the  urine  is  scanty  and  contains 
blood.  When  we  encounter  s3rmptoms  like  these,  in  a  case  of  disease 
of  the  heart,  we  may  confidently  diagnosticate  the  existence  of  an  in- 
farction of  the  kidney,  particularly  when  there  is  or  has  been  evidence 
of  embolism  elsewhere.  Renal  metastases,  which  form  during  septi- 
caemia, puerperal  fever,  etc.,  are  usually  mere  "accidental"  discov- 
eries upon  the  dissccting-table.  We  cannot  even  suspect  their  exist- 
emce  during  life. 

Tbeathent. — Asj  in  most  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis,  it  is  im- 
pOHHible  to  meet  the  causal  indication  when  the  affection  proceeds 
from  the  presence  of  a  stone,  or  from  a  collection  of  putrid  urine  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  from  embolism  or  infectious  disease,  we  must 
confine  our  efforts  to  an  antiphlogistic  treatment,  which  is  much  more 
appropriate  in  this  case  than  in  those  heretofore  described*  The  repeat- 
ed application  of  leeches,  cut  cups,  and  of  cold  over  the  kidney,  with 
the  subsequent  use  of  long-continued  warm  baths  and  warm  poul- 
tices, and  the  exhibition  of  drinks  containing  carbonic  acid,  are  the 
most  approved  measures.  The  sequelas,  especially  the  abscesses  and 
fiHtulsD  which  may  form,  must  be  treated  according  to  the  symptoms. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

PSBINEPHBins. 

Etiology. — In  rare  instances  the  adipose  tissue,  in  which  the  kid- 
ney is  enclosed,  becomes  the  seat  of  a  primary,  independent  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  usually  the  result  of  an  injury,  or,  as  has  been  claimed 
now  and  then,  of  exposure  to  cold.  Much  more  frequently  the  inflam- 
mation is  secondary  to  a  suppurative  action  within  the  pelvis  or  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  a  pericystitis 
extended  along  the  ureter  to  the  fat  around  the  kidney. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — As  a  rule,  inflammation  of  the 
areolar  envelope  of  the  kidney  soon  results  in  suppuration.  The  tis- 
sues then  l)ec()me  discolored,  and  their  meshes  are  filled  with  pus. 
Tlio  small  collections  of  pus  coalesce  and  an  abscess  forms,  often  of  very 
considerable  magnitude,  and  which  may  point  in  almost  any  direction. 
In  other  ciiscs  there  is  no  suppuration,  but  the  loose  cellular  tissue  be- 
comes condensed  and  indurated,  and  is  converted  into  a  thick  fibrous 
rind. 

SYMPTOMft  AND  CouRSE. — When  perinephritis  is  acute,  its  symp- 
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toms  bear  a  strong  Bimilarity  to  those  of  acute  interstitial  nephritia, 
A  violent  ferer,  which  sometimes  is  ushered  in  bj  one  or  more  rigors, 
and  bj  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  which  becomes  intoler* 
able  whenever  the  adjacent  muscles  of  the  body  contract,  or  are  sub- 
jected to  any  strain  by  movement  of  the  body,  is  a  symptom  common 
to  both  diseases.  There  is  one  important  distinctive  point  between 
the  two;  in  pure  uncomplicated  perinephritis,  there  is  no  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  nor  does  the  urine  contain  either  blood,  albumen,  or 
pus.  If  the  disease  goes  on  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  lai^  abscess,  a  tu- 
mor appears  in  the  renal  region,  which  fluctuates  with  greater  or  less 
distinctness.  If  the  abscess  break  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it 
occasions  an  acute  peritonitis,  which  speedily  terminates  in  death. 
Recovery  may  take  place  where  the  abscess  discharges  into  the  intes- 
tine, or  where  it  points  externally,  or  is  opened  artificially.  External 
opening  of  the  abscess  generally  occurs  in  the  back,  below  the  £alse 
ribs,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  an  excessive  aggravation  of  the  pain 
upon  movement  of  the  body,  and  by  a  more  or  less  extensive  oedema 
of  the  skin  over  the  region  affected.  In  other  cases  the  pus  descends 
along  the  psoas  muscle,  giving  rise  to  a  symptomatic  abscess,  which 
usually  makes  its  appearance  below  Poupart^s  ligament. 

Tbbatmknt. — ^The  most  appropriate  treatment  of  a  recent  case  of 
perinephritis  is  local  blood-letting,  and,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  systematic  application  of  cataplasms  and,  the  use  of  lukewarm 
baths.  Abscesses  must  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to 
surgical  rules,  and  should  be  kept  open  for  a  while. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

AJHTLOn)    DEOENERATIOK    OF     THE     KIDNEY — PABENCHTMATOUS    NE- 

PHBmS,   WITH   AKTLOID  DEOENERATION. 

The  kidney,  like  the  liver  and  the  spleen,  not  unfrequently  under- 
goes a  degeneration,  by  the  deposit  in  the  elements  of  its  tissues  of  a 
material  whose  reaction  against  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  resembles 
that  of  the  cellulose  of  plants,  but  whose  chemical  constitution  is  more 
like  that  of  the  protein  substances.  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
ney takes  place  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  it  oc- 
curs in  the  liver  and  spleen,  its  causes  being  severe  chronic  disease, 
such  as  syphilis,  mercurial  poisoning,  rachitis,  consumption  of  the 
.ungs,  and  long>-Btanding  suppuration,  such  as  occurs  in  caries  and 
necrosis. 

The  degeneration  probably  always  commences  in  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels,  particularly  in  those  of  the  glomeruli,  to  which  it  usually 
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remains  limited ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules 
undergoes  the  changes  already  described  in  Chapter  IV.  The  name 
"  parenchymatous  nephritis,  with  amyloid  degeneration,"  is,  therefore, 
more  appropriate  for  this  form  of  disease  than  the  term  '^  amyloid  or 
lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  kidney."  Even  microscopic  examina- 
tion is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
affection  in  question  and  simple  parenchymatous  nephritis.  But,  if  a 
thin  slice  of  the  specimen  be  treated  for  a  few  moments  with  a  solution 
of  iodine,  the  red  color  of  the  glomeruli  becomes  so  distinct  even  to  the 
naked  eye,  that,  even  before  resorting  to  the  microscope,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mtdtitude  of  small  red  dots,  standing  out  in  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  yellow  ground,  makes  the  diagnosis  almost  certain.  Under 
the  microscope  the  loops  of  the  glomeruli  seem  remarkably  large,  and 
present  a  peculiar  dead  lustre.  The  Malpighian  capsules,  too,  often  ex- 
hibit a  broad,  homogeneous,  dull  outline.  If^  prior  to  the  examination, 
the  preparation  have  been  laid  for  a  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine, 
the  bodies  above  described  will  assume  the  characteristic  yellowish- 
red  color.  Upon  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphiuic 
acid,  they  become  of  an  indistinct  violet  or  dark  blue.  It  is  very  un- 
usual for  the  tunica  propria,  and  still  more  so  for  the  epithelium  of  the 
urinary  tubules,  to  participate  in  the  amyloid  degeneration. 

When   an  individual,  who  hitherto  has   enjoyed  good  health,  is 
affected  by  albuminuria,  dropsy,  and  deterioration  of  the  blood,  it  is 
so  very  improbable  that  he  is  suffering  from  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  kidney,  that  that  disease  may  confidently  be  excluded  from  the 
diagnosis.     On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  similar  symptoms  in 
u  person  who  has  long  been  afflicted  by  syphilis,  consumption,  tedious 
suppuration,  or  any  other  exhausting  malady,  makes  it  extremely  prob- 
able that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney, 
or,   more  properly  speaking,  with  a  parenchymatous  nephritis  with 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  renal  vessels.     If  the  patient 
also  have  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  if  the  portions 
of  these  organs  accessible   to  palpation   present  the   characteristic 
resistance  of  amyloid  degeneration,  the  diagnosis  is  still  more  sure. 
In  distinguishing  between  amyloid  degeneration  and  simple  parenchy- 
matous nephritis,  IVaube  lays  great  stress  upon  the  high  specific  grav- 
ity and  dark  color  of  the  urine  in  the  former  disease.     My  o\*'n  obsei 
vations  fully  confirm  the  truth  of  IVaube^a  views,  and  I  may  add  that 
I  have  been  struck,  not  only  by  the  darkness  of  the  mine,  in  amyloid 
renal  degeneration,  but  also  by  its  unnatural,  yellowish-brown  color ; 
moreover,  my  colleague,  Jlopjye- Seller,  has  shown  that  such  urine  con- 
tains extraordinary  quantities  of  indican.     There   is  nothing  in  the 
:)uality  of  the  exudation-casts,  or  in  the  degree  of  frequence  of  unemic 
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symptoms,  whereon  to  baae  a  differential  diagnosis  between  a  sim- 
ple parenchymatous  nephritis  and  one  which  is  complicated  by 
amyloid  degeneration.  Moreover,  the  difference  between  the  two 
conditions  is  a  matter  of  but  little  practical  interest. 

The  treatment  recommended  for  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
liver  and  spleen  is  equally  appropriate  in  amyloid  disease  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  retrogression  of  the  disease 
be  possible.  The  preparations  of  iron  and  iodide  of  iron  may  act 
beneficially  upon  the  primary  disease,  but  can  hardly  cure  a  degen- 
eration of  the  kidney. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OBANULAB  PEGEXKRATION    OF  THE    REKAL    EPrTHELIUM. 

[Fbequsntlt  on  autopsy  we  find  the  kidneys  flabby,  bloodless, 
of  a  pole,  dirty,  g^yish-red  color,  somewhat  enlarged,  or  of  normal 
size.  From  their  cut  surface  we  may  scrape  off  a  cloudy  grayish 
pulp.  This  pulp  consists  of  epithelial  cells  swollen  by  albuminous 
infiltration  and  dotted  with  numerous  fine  granules,  which  render 
the  nuclei  indistinct,  but  which  vanish  in  the  presence  of  potash  and 
acetic  acid  (thus  showing  that  they  consist  of  albuminous  particles). 
At  a  later  period  fat-granules  may  appear.  When  the  disorder  is 
intense,  the  kidney  becomes  tender  and  flabby,  and  the  epithelium 
falls  off  ;  but,  if  of  only  a  moderate  degree,  the  cells  may  undoubt- 
edly be  restored  to  their  normal  condition.  Proliferation  of  the 
epithelium  occurs,  but  very  rarely,  and  then  only  late  in  the  disease. 
Granular  degeneration  is  not  peculiar  to  the  kidney,  but  is  often 
found  simultaneously  in  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  most  diverse 
organs,  particularly  in  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  the  muscles.  This 
widespread  appearance  of  the  disease  shows  that  its  cause  must  be 
a  general  one.  In  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  infectious 
diseases — ^pysemia,  typhus,  or  acute  miliary  tuberculosis — more  or 
less  marked  granular  degeneration  is  found,  as  a  result  either  of 
some  abnormity  of  the  blood,  or  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the 
persistent  elevation  of  the  temperature  which  attends  these  diseases, 
and  which,  according  to  Schidtz€j  exercises  a  most  pernicious  in- 
fluence upon  cellular  formations.  But  the  disorder  also  is  found 
when  there  has  been  no  fever,  in  chronic  anaemia,  chronic  disease 
of  the  heart  or  lungs,  and  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  carbonic  oxide.  Sometimes  the  cause  of  the  granular  de- 
generation is  purely  local,  and  is  limited  to  the  kidney  where  it  is 
found,  supplementing  other  morbid  conditions.     Very  important 
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re*u)U  arcf  2i!hf:Ti\}fA  Ui  the  more  intense  grades  of  this  le>ion,  Thos 
it  ih  *bn\f\tif*^'A  in  a/:ute  iorius  often  fatally  to  cripple  the  actiun  of 
the  heart, 

Tlje  condition  i»  al*o  found  in  the  Ix^ies  of  preimant  and  puer- 
fKrral  women.  At  pre^rnt  we  have  no  definite  knowle^jjje  as  to  bow 
pr*';fnancy  affe^.-th  the  minute  structure  of  the  kidney  and  other  or- 
gans in  these  ca«ei«.] 

'Hie  most  common  and  frer|uenily  the  sole  symptom  of  f»arenchym- 
atous  defeneration  of  the  kidney  is  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine.  Wc  may  say,  too,  that  whenever  there  has  lx:*en  albuminuria 
duriij;^  pn;;nianr'y  or  during  grave  disease,  the  renal  epithelium  wiD 
U;  found  to  }m:  in  a  more  or  h^ss  advanced  state  of  degeneraticHi  after 
d^'Jith*  IIow  often  the  question  is  asked  by  the  anatomist  during  the 
au t/>i i«y,  whether  the  patient  liad  albuminous  urine  I  On  the  other 
hand,  I  will  not  ventun^  to  state  positively  that  the  albuminuria,  which 
114 J  oiUm  accf>m[ianies  the  conditions  alcove  referred  to,  is  always  the 
n.'ftult  of  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  kidney,  or  that  degen- 
eration of  the  renal  epithelium  is  always  attended  by  albuminuria. 
Tlic  quantity  of  albumen  which  the  urine  contains  is  probably  never 
»o  great  in  parenchymatous  degeneration  as  in  amyloid  degeneration, 
and  [larcnchymaUjus  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  ^V^len  it  arises  after 
acute  felmlc  disease,  it  never  produces  dro|)sy.  This  symptom  is  often 
absent,  too,  during  pregnancy  acr.ompanied  by  pMLrench^-matous  renal 
dr?gf;neration  and  albuminuria.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  mod- 
cfrate  degree  of  dro[)8y,  and  in  rare  instances  a  veiy  large  one.  WTien 
it  a^j(X)mpanics  pregnancy,  it  is  sometimes  a  source  of  danger,  owing 
to  the  eelamjitic  attacks  which  it  provokes  during  and  imme^liately 
after  jjarturition,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  we 
cotiMj  to  treat  of  disf;ases  of  the  nerves. 

If  the  original  dis(;ase  t<;rminatc  in  recovery,  the  nutritive  disorders 
of  tin;  renal  epithelium  to  which  it  has  given  rise  are  also  completely 
repaircjd,  S<x)n  after  delivery  the  albuminuria  and  dropsy  disappear 
in  almost  all  cases,  another  proof  that  the  malady  in  question  is  not 
to  Iw  confounded  with  interstitial  nephritis.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  in  most  ciisc^s  of  eclampsia  pucrpcrarum  there  is  renal  dis- 
ease ;  but  we  deem  it  quite  inadmissible  to  attribute  the  albuminuria, 
droj)sy,  and  («!lanif)sia  to  "Bright's  disease." 

After  what  has  lx*en  said  already  regaixling  parenchymatous  degen- 
eration, further  discussion  of  its  treatment  becomes  superfluous.  We 
kIioU  treat  hereafter  of  the  proj:)er  management  of  the  eclampsia. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

CAKCINOMA    OF  THE    KIDXEY. 

Of  the  maligiiant  neoplastic  growths,  carcinoma  is  the  one  moat 
Cxequeutly  seen  in  the  kidney.  Renal  cancer  is  sometimes  priioaij ; 
sometimes  it  accompanies  carcinoma  of  other  organs,  as  a  secondary 
formation.  Young  persons,  and  even  children,  are  quite  frequently  at- 
tacked, although  it  is  somewhat  more  common  in  advanced  age. 

Cancer  of  the  kidney  generally  assumes  the  medullary  form. 
Scirrhus  and  colloid  are  far  more  rare.  The  former  sontctimes  de- 
velops in  the  form  of  etrcumscribed  nodules  of  varying  size,  whicli 
gradually  replace  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  the  can> 
cerous  degeneration  spreads  fietrther  and  farther  into  the  surrounding 
tissues  from  its  original  point  of  development,  so  that  the  kidney 
g^radually  becomes  transformed  into  cancer  (Rokitansky^  inGltrated 
cancer).  A  carcinomatous  kidney  may  attain  an  enormous  bulk  some- 
times, forming  a  nodular  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  The  de- 
generation often  involves  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  hilus  of  the  kid- 
ney, whence  it  spreads  to  the  retro])eritoneal  and  mesenteric  lym- 
phatics, and  to  the  ligaments  and  periosteum  of  the  s{unal  column ;  or 
else  it  may  grow  inward  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  and  thence  into 
that  of  the  adjoining  veins.  The  frequency  with  which  cancer  of  the 
kidney  is  complicated  with  cancer  of  the  testis  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance, which  calls  to  mind  the  still  more  common  coincidence  of  tuber- 
culosis of  these  organs.  HnBmorrhages  both  within  the  tumor  and  on 
its  periphery  are  very  apt  to  occur.  In  the  latter  case,  the  blood  is 
effused  either  into  the  peritonaeum  or  els 3  into  the  urinary  passages. 

The  disease  often  remains  latent  for  a  long  time.  It  is  usually  by 
the  gradual  advance  of  a  marasmus,  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be 
assigned,  that  suspicion  is  awakened  of  the  existence  of  a  malignant 
tmnor  in  a  region  inaccessible  to  palpation.  There  may  be  no  pain  at 
all  in  the  lumbar  region,  and,  when  it  does  exist,  it  is  not  character- 
istic The  renal  secretion  may  go  on  undisturbed,  and  the  urine  may 
be  quite  free  of  blood  and  albumen.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  tumor 
formed  by  the  cancerous  kidney,  which  is  often  of  enormous  size,  can 
generally  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  cspi»cially  when  the 
latter  have  become  wasted  and  relaxed.  The  form  of  the  tumor,  and 
especially  its  immobility,  will  prevent  our  mistaking  the  enlarged  kidney 
for  an  enlaigement  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  It  cannot  be  moved  from 
side  to  side,  nor  does  it  follow  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm.  Very 
iaige  cancers  of  the  right  kidney  sometimes  produce  a  remarkable  and 
peculiar  displacement  of  the  liver  inward,  causing  it  to  turn  upon  ita 
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long  axis,  so  as  to  bring  a  large  part  of  its  convex  surface  in  contact 
with  the  abdominal  wall.  Haematuria  and  albuminuria  are  absent 
about  as  frequently  as  they  occur.  As  already  stated,  part  of  the 
bleeding  proceeds  from  the  vessels  of  the  growths  which  push  into  the 
urinary  passages,  while  another  part  is  the  result  of  excessive  hjrper- 
semia  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
blood  thus  dischaiged,  the  haematuria  often  forms  one  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  this  disease.  The  complexion  of  the  patient 
assumes  the  dirty  hue  so  common  in  cancer,  and  he  dies  of  exhaustion 
which  progresses  all  the  more  rapidly  when  the  haemorrhages  are 
frequent  and  profuse ;  unless,  indeed,  death  ensue  in  consequence  of 
some  intercurrent  disorder,  or  from  the  invasion  of  other  vital  organs 
by  secondary  cancer.  Treatment  is  ineffectual,  and  must  be  limited  to 
husbanding  the  patient's  strength,  repression  of  the  haemorrhages,  and 
removal  of  coagula  from  the  bladder,  according  to  surgical  rules. 


CHAPTER    X. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE   KIDNEY. 

RoKiTANSKY  recognizes  two  forms  of  renal  tubercle.  The  first 
form  is  symptomatic  of  a  tuberculosis  involving  several  or  even  the 
majority  of  the  organs.  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  gray  nodules,  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  studding  the  lungs,  pleura,  peritonaeum,  etc.,  are  also 
found  in  the  albuginea  and  parenchyma  of  the  kidney.  In  extensive 
chronic  tuberculosis,  tolerably  large,  yellow,  cheesy  deposits  of  tubercle 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  kidneys,  but  they  rarely  contain  collec- 
tions of  softened  tubercular  matter  or  tubercular  cavities.  The  first 
of  these  forms  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  organ.  It  is 
unrecognizable  during  life,  and  is  of  more  moment  in  a  pathological 
than  in  a  clinical  point  of  view. 

The  second  form  of  renal  tubercle  is  generally  complicated  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  testicle,  prostate,  seminal  vesicles,  and  urinary  pas- 
sages. It  is  not  constantly  preceded  by  pulmonary  tubercle ;  but  this 
disease  almost  always  sets  in  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  renal  dis 
order.  In  this  second  form  the  deposit  is  very  copious,  and  the  indi- 
vidual nodules  soon  coalesce  into  large  tubercular  masses.  The  organ 
becomes  enlarged,  assumes  an  irregular,  knobby  shape,  and  within  it 
we  find  large  clieesy  collections,  some  of  which  are  filled  with  tul^ercu- 
lous  pus.  This  form  of  renal  tuberculosis,  too,  would  likewise  frequently 
escape  observation,  were  not  the  diagnosis  almost  always  aided  by  the 
complications  above  mentioned.  Tlie  longer  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
urinary  passages  lias  coexisted  with  the  admixture  of  pus,  and  now  and 
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dien  of  blood  in  the  urine,  the  tuberculous  oharaoter  of  whidi  is  in- 
dicated bj  the  coexistence  of  an  enlaigement  of  the  testide,  so  much 
the  more  likel j  will  it  be  that  the  kidney  itself  has  become  involved 
in  the  disease.  The  diagnosis  receives  further  confirmation  if  we  are 
able  to  feel  an  uneven  tumcnr  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  through  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen. 


OHAPTER   XI. 

PAKAfilTES  IN  THB  KIDNST. 

Trs  echinoooccus  is  the  parasite  most  frequently  found  in  the  kid- 
ney,  although  even  there  it  is  met  with  less  frequently  than  in  the  liver. 
Its  presence  in  this  organ  is  originally  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
embryo  of  the  tenia  ediinococcus  in  the  intestinal  canal  (see  VoL  L). 
We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  why  the  young  brood,  in  their  emigra- 
tion from  the  bowel  into  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  should  some- 
times enter  the  kidney.  The  echinococcus  sacs,  which  occasionally 
attain  the  size  of  a  fist  or  of  a  child's  head,  are  quite  like  those  found 
in  the  liver  and  spleen.  They  are  embedded  in  a  fibrous  capsule  be- 
Icmging  to  the  kidney.  They  may  atrophy  and  burst,  discharging  their 
contents  in  different  directicnis.  They  may  also  occasion  inflammation 
and  suppuration  in  the  parts  about  them,  and  the  renal  abscess  thus  re- 
sulting may  burst  into  the  peritcMueum,  intestine,  or  pelvb  of  the  kidney. 

The  development  of  ediinocooci  in  the  kidney  may  be  entirely  un- 
attended by  symptoms.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  patients  com- 
plain of  a  dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  which  we  cannot  well  account 
for.  A  tolerably  sure  diagnosis  may  be  made  out  if  we  can  feel  an 
tir^ular  nodular  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  exclude  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  and  hydronephrosis,  to  be 
treated  of  hereafter.  Certainty  is  only  possible  when  cysts  of  the 
echinooooci  or  traces  of  them  are  discharged  with  the  urine.  The 
hyaline  walls  of  the  daughter  cysts,  consisting  of  concentric  layers, 
distinctly  recognizable  under  the  microscope,  are  not  easily  mistaken. 
Symptoms  of  renal  colic  may  arise  during  their  passage  through  the 
ureters,  and  their  dischaige  from  the  bladder  is  often  attended  by  the 
utmost  distress,  especially  in  men. 

[The  strongylus  gigas  is  the  largest  of  known  round  worms,  llie 
female  may  attain  the  length  of  half  a  yard  or  more.  Its  mouth  is 
bordered  by  six  wart-like  projections.  The  male  is  Hmallef)  and  at 
his  tail-end  has  a  cup-shaped  appendix,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  genital  opening  with  the  penis  protruding  from  it  like  a  hair. 
The  method  of  development  of  this  parasite  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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Sclmeider  found  worms  in  certain  fish  which  seemed  to  represent 
the  early  forms  of  a  strongylus  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  strongylus 
species  most  generally  infest  fish-eating  animals  argues  in  favor  of 
this  view.  Its  occurrence  in  man  is  very  rare  indeed.  According 
to  Davaine,  but  seven  well-authenticated  cases  have  been  collected. 
We  know,  however,  that  in  brutes  the  creature  usually  occupies  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  more  rarely  descending  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  and  that  its  presence  causes  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
calculus,  and  may  cause  retention  of  urine  and  hydronephrosis.] 


CHAPTER    XII. 

DEFORMITIES   OF   THE   KIDNEY — IRREGULARITIES  OF   ITS   SHAPE    AND 

POSITIOX. 

Absence  of  one  kidney  usually  is  accompanied  by  abnormal 
magnitude  of  the  other,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  remains  normal. 
Union  of  the  two  kidneys,  which  then  are  generally  connected  by  a 
narrow  bridge  of  renal  substance  at  their  lower  ends — the  so-called 
horseshoe  kidney — is  a  matter  of  mere  anatomical  interest,  and  of  no 
clinical  importance.  The  same  is  true  also  of  lobulation  of  the  kid- 
ney, which  depends  upon  a  persistence  after  birth  of  the  foetal  con- 
dition of  the  organ,  and  is  distinguishable  from  an  acquired  lobular 
state  of  the  kidney  by  the  healthy  condition  of  the  renal  parenchy- 
ma and  capsule  at  the  depressed  points.  Irregularity  of  position  is 
most  common  in  cases  of  horseshoe  kidney  ;  the  united  organs  then 
usually  lie  much  deeper  than  natural,  sometimes  as  low  down  as  the 
last  lumbar  vertebne.  But,  even  without  the  coexistence  of  this 
malformation,  an  unnaturally  deep  position  of  the  kidneys  is  not  an 
uncommon  congenital  deformity,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
irregularity  in  the  origin  and  number  of  the  renal  vessels,  as  well  as 
by  anomaly  in  the  lengths  of  the  ureters. 

Misplacement  of  the  kidney,  with  abnormal  mobility,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  greater  importance.  Quite  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
this  anomaly  have  been  observed  since  attention  was  first  called  to 
it.  In  (ireifswald  alone  I  know  of  three  cases  of  movable  kidney. 
The  kidney  (and  almost  always  the  right  one)  lies  embedded  in  a 
loose  areolar  tissue.  Its  vessels  are  elongated,  and  have  a  sort  of 
mesentery  formed  out  of  the  reduplication  of  their  peritoneal  coat. 
Such  anomalies  are  most  common  among  women  whose  abdominal 
integuments  have  become  greatly  relaxed  by  repeated  child-bearing. 
According  to  Jiat/rr,  it  may  also  result  from  violent  concussion  of 
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the  body — as  from  a  fall  from  a  great  height.  In  other  cases  there  is 
no  other  anomaly,  nor  b  there  any  apparent  cause  for  the  mobility 
of  the  viscus.  When  the  patient  stands  erect,  the  movable  kidney 
may  be  felt  nsaally  below  the  liver,  or  even  still  deeper.  Its  char- 
acteristic bean  shape  is  distinctly  recognizable,  and  it  often  can  be 
poshed  a  considerable  distance  to  the  right  or  left,  but  more  easily 
upward  and  downward.  A  patient  in  my  ward,  by  moving  and 
shaking  his  body,  was  able  to  get  his  kidney  into  a  great  variety  of 
positions.  There  are  either  no  evil  results  whatever  attending  the 
affection,  or  they  depend  upon  complications,  although  colics  and 
slight  inflammations  of  the  peritonaeum  may  result  from  pressure  of 
the  movable  organ  upon  the  other  viscera.  The  knowledge  that 
she  has  a  tumor  in  her  abdomen  often  acts  very  injuriously  u[)on 
the  spirits  of  the  patient,  who  sometimes  becomes  hypochondriac. 
Little  can  be  done  by  way  of  treatment  for  a  movable  kidney  ;  but 
the  patient  (particularly  if  she  have  very  flabby  abdominal  walls) 
generally  feels  better  when  she  wears  an  elastic  bandage  of  gum 
elastic  or  knit  cotton. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Addison's  disease — bronzed  skin. 

[This  disease,  first  described  by  Addison,  still  presents  an  obscure 
problem,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  researches  of  many  of  our 
most  acute  observers  (  Virchoic,  Meissner,  Averbcck,  Kleba,  Eulen- 
burg  J  GiUtmaniij  Mhely  and  others).  All  former  doubts  as  to  the 
real  existence  of  such  an  independent  affection  are  now  dissipated  ; 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  lesions  which  used  to  be  thought 
fundamental  and  characterintic  of  it,  namely,  the  morbid  state  of 
the  suprarenal  capsules  and  the  dark  stain  upon  the  skin,  though 
commonly  present,  are  not  its  essential  features.  The  original  as- 
sumption that  Addison's  disease  depends  upon  a  degeneration  and 
destruction  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  is  contradicted  by  the  nega- 
tive results  of  experiments  made  in  seeking  out  the  hitherto  un- 
discovered functions  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
capsules  have  been  found  destroyed  or  in  a  state  of  disease  in  bodies 
of  persons  who  during  life  presented  none  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
malady.  Attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  sympathetic  plexus  of 
nerves  adjacent  to  the  capsules,  the  implication  of  which  in  this 
affection  Addison  himself  had  already  pointed  out ;  and  the  opinion 
was  gradually  reached  by  a  number  of  English,  French,  and  German 
observers  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  par- 
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ticularly  of  the  coeliao  plexus  and  semilunar  ganglia,  and  of  the 
nerves  connecting  them  with  the  suprarenal  capsules,  is  of  essential 
importance  in  the  disease.  The  circumstance  which  speaks  most  in 
favor  of  this  view  is,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  sympa- 
thetic has  been  examined,  besides  the  suprarenal  lesion  usually  present, 
there  has  been  also  found  either  redness,  swelling,  thickening,  fatty 
degeneration,  atrophy,  pigmentation,  or  wasting  of  the  ganglia. 
But  out  of  twenty-nine  cases  collected  by  Guttmann  and  Eulenburg 
the  sympathetic  was  found  more  or  less  altered  in  nineteen  and  nor- 
mal in  ten.  This  negative  result,  though  of  only  a  minority  of 
cases,  reduces  the  above  attempt  at  explanation  to  a  mere  theory  ; 
the  more  so  when  we  read  that  experiments  by  Adrian  Schmidt, 
Laraansky^  Sckiff,  and  others  upon  the  abdominal  ganglia  give  rise 
to  no  symptoms  suggestive  of  Addison's  disease.  A  further  hy- 
pothesis was  then  advanced,  that  the  disorder  depended  upon 
derangement  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  not  upon  that  of 
the  sympathetic  ;  and  Roaabach  describes  it  as  a  hitherto  undefina- 
ble  functional  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  lying  in  close  re- 
lation to,  but  not  inseparable  from,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and 
characterized  by  psychic  disorder,  intense  anaemia,  debility,  and 
very  often  by  a  dark  staining  of  the  skin. 

In  order  to  account  for  a  connection  between  a  nervous  disturb- 
ance and  a  morbid  stain  upon  the  skin,  the  cases  of  albinism  have 
been  invoked  in  which  the  anomaly  is  very  distinctly  limited  to  a 
district  of  skin  corresponding  to  a  certain  nerve-district,  as  have 
also  the  cases  of  sudden  turning  gray  of  the  hair  under  the  influence 
of  mental  emotion.  The  deposits  of  pigment  which  form  in  the  skin 
of  pregnant  women,  and  in  many  who  suffer  from  menstrual  and 
uterine  disease,  have  also  been  pointed  out  in  support  of  the  view 
that  staining  of  the  skin  may  proceed  from  disorder  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules. 

The  anatomical  changes  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  found  in 
Addison's  disease  are  not  always  the  same.  In  most  cases  there  is 
a  caseous  fibrous  degeneration  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  organ.  The  capsules  are  often  of  two  or  three  times  their 
normal  size,  sometimes  even  as  big  as  a  hen's  ecrg,  and  are  converted 
into  masses  of  dense  connective  tissue  containincr  cheesv  or  caloare- 
OU8  nodules.  Their  surface  is  irregular  and  knotty,  and  often  adhe- 
rent to  adjacent  structures.  Their  consistence  is  tough  and  liard. 
The  inflammation,  instead  of  being  general,  may  however  be  only 
partial  and  limited  to  single  spots.    The  disease  is  generally  bilateral. 

The  many  cases  in  which  both  capsules  have  been  found  totally 
destroyed  argue  against  the  theory  that  the  suprarenal  capsules  are 
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secreting  organs,  and  Addison's  disease  a  result  of  over-prodaction 
of  deleterious  chemical  matters  in  the  blood  (particularly  tauro- 
cholic  acid),  which  partially  dissolves  the  blood,  thus  causing  the 
ansBmia,  while  a  precipitation  of  the  pigment  of  the  blood  occasions 
the  bronze  color.  In  rarer  cases,  instead  of  this  degeneration,  we 
have  found  carcinoma,  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  tissues  of  the 
capsules,  and  sometimes  simple  atrophy  ;  hence  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  bronze  color  is  not  due  to  any  special  process.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  brown  skin  is  a  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  rete 
Malpighii ;  but  pigment-cells  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  true  skin, 
and  arc  to  be  distinguished  from  those  in  the  rete  Malpighii  by  their 
containing  iron. 

There  are  sometimes  no  lesions  whatever  of  other  important  or- 
gans ;  but  more  frequently  there  will  be  found  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  mes- 
enteric glands,  and  sometimes  caries  of  the  vertebne.] 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  darkening  of  the  skin,  whence  the 
malady  derives  one  of  its  names,  although  it  is  by  no  means  its  most 
important  or  most  dangerous  symptom,  occurs  gradually.  If  the 
patient  die  before  it  has  become  very  pronounced,  it  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  entirely.  Such  cases,  however,  do  not  disprove  the  con- 
nection between  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  and  the  deposit 
of  pigment  in  the  rete  Malpighii.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the 
discoloration  of  the  linea  alba  and  nipples  in  pregnancy  acquires  a 
sufficient  degree  of  intensity  to  become  conspicuous,  and  indeed 
there  are  many  persons  in  whom  it  is  never  very  marked  even  at 
term  ;  and  yet  no  one  denies  the  existence  of  a  connection  between 
pregnancy  and  such  pigmentary  deposit. 

In  some  instances  the  skin  becomes  so  dark  as  to  resemble  that 
of  a  mulatto  or  negro.     One  of  my  patients,  a  baker,  from  Ileil- 

bronn,  used  to  be  generally  known  as  '*  Black  R .'*    The  color 

sometimes  is  a  pure  gray,  inclining  to  black,  like  plumbago.  At 
other  times  it  has  a  brown  or  yellowish  tinge.  It  generally  com- 
mences upon  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  but,  although  more  in- 
tense upon  those  regions,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  save  us  from  errors  of  diagnosis  in  dealing 
with  sailors,  field  laborers,  and  others  whose  hands  and  faces  arc 
often  of  an  exceedingly  dark  grayish-brown  tinge.  The  roots  of  the 
nails  also  remain  white.  The  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  are  spotted  here  and  there,  but  are  not  uniformly  discolored. 
The  sclerotica  never  participates  in  the  discoloration,  and  its  pearly 
hue  often  forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the  dark  color  of  the  face. 
Black  spots  upon  the  lips  and  mouth  seem  to  me  to  be  pathogno- 
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monic  of  the  affection.  At  all  events,  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  any  of  the  negative  reports  of  bronzed  skin  without  disease  of 
the  capsules. 

Its  more  serious  symptoms  consist  in  an  extreme  debility,  often 
combined  with  deep  depression  of  spirits.  In  some  instances  this 
debility  increases  from  time  to  time  into  profound  and  long-con- 
tinued swoons.  Sometimes  the  adynamic  symptoms  are  so  promi- 
nent as  to  remind  one  of  a  severe  attack  of  typhus,  or  of  some  other 
acute  affection,  with  so-called  typhoid  symptoms.  Mistakes  for 
typhus,  however,  may  always  be  avoided  if  all  the  elements  of  the 
case  be  attentively  considered,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  ob- 
served. If,  however,  the  case  has  not  been  long  under  observation, 
and  if  the  discoloration  of  the  surface  be  not  very  distinct,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  great  lassitude  and 
insurmountable  sense  of  weakness,  unattended  by  any  apparent 
cause  of  exhaustion,  would  seem  to  proceed  from  a  disorder  of  in- 
nervation. The  richness  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  in  nervous  ele- 
ments, and  the  numerous  communications  existing  between  them 
and  the  various  nervous  plexus,  especially  the  solar  plexus,  rather 
confirm  such  a  supposition. 

Pain  in  the  back,  and  still  more  frequently  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, is  a  very  frequent  but  not  a  constant  symptom.  In  one  of 
my  cases  the  pain  was  so  violent  that  the  patient  for  weeks  was 
treated  with  poultices.  In  a  second,  severe  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms,  while  in  the 
third  the  patient  never  complained  of  pain  at  all. 

Dyspepsia  and  vomiting  are  reported  as  occurring  in  nearly 
every  case  ;  yet  even  these  symptoms  are  sometimes  absent.  The 
vomiting  of  Addison's  disease  may  be  regarded  as  a  so-called  sym- 
pathetic vomiting  ;  since,  in  disease  of  other  organs  adjacent  to 
the  stomach,  and  even  in  such  as  contain  fewer  nerves  than  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  and  whose  nervous  connection  with  the  stomach 
is  much  less  obvious,  such  sympathetic  vomiting  occurs. 

Diarrhoea  has  been  observed  in  many  cases.  In  two  of  my  three 
cases  the  dirrahoea  was  very  obstinate.  It  would  be  easy  to  account 
for  this  diarrhoea,  could  it  be  proved  jmst  mortem  that  the  cceliac 
ganglion  always  was  diseased  ;  since,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Biuhfv^  all  the  rabbits  whose  cceliac  ganglia  he  removed  suffered 
from  dian'ha^a.  But  independently  of  this,  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  occuri'ence  of  diarrhoea  in  disease  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  these  organs  being  richly  endowed  with  nerves,  and  stand- 
ing in  intimate  relation  with  the  nervous  plexus  of  the  abdomin<al 
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organs,  and  since,  too,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  dependence  of 
liquid  discharges  upon  disturbance  of  innervation. 

The  convulsions  and  other  grave  nervous  disorders  which  some* 
times  occur  are  difficult  to  account  for.  One  of  my  patients  had 
repeated  epileptic  attacks.  Post-mortem  examination  usually  affords 
no  clew  as  to  the  origin  of  these  symptoms. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  increased,  unless  there  be 
some  complication  of  a  febrile  character. 

The  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  malady  is  often  extremely  feeble.  The  great  fre- 
quence of  the  pulse  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  lowness  of 
the  temperature,  and,  if  no  note  be  taken  of  the  latter,  it  is  liable 
to  cause  an  erroneous  impression  that  there  is  fever. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  almost  always  chronic.  There  are 
but  two  or  three  known  cases  where  the  process  has  run  an  acute 
course,  speedily  terminating  in  death. 

Although  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  a  temporary  improve- 
ment has  been  observed,  yet  we  have  no  well-authenticated  instance 
of  complete  recovery  ;  and  death  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  fre- 
quent, and  probably,  indeed,  as  the  sole  termination  of  this  malady. 

Trkatmknt. — Of  course,  the  treatment  of  Addison's  dineasc 
must  be  a  mere  treatment  of  symptoms.  In  one  of  my  cases  it  was 
very  evident  that  good  nourishment  and  careful  nursing  were  not 
without  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  disorder.  The 
patient,  a  poor  servant,  was  repeatedly  received  at  the  clinic,  in  a 
state  of  extreme  emaciation,  and  unfit  for  any  labor.  He  always 
gained  considerably  in  weight  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  so 
far  recovered  his  strength  that  he  could  be  employed  in  a  variety 
of  occupations ;  until,  three  years  and  a  half  after  his  first  recep- 
tion at  my  clinic,  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  died  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  epileptiform  attacks. 


SECnOS   IL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PELVIS   OF  THE  KIDNEYS 

AND    URETERS. 


CHxVPTEB  I. 

DILATATIOir  OF  THE  PELVIS  OP  THE   KIDKEY,  WITH    ATBOPHT  OP  THE 

RENTAL  SUBSTANCE — HTDBOXEPHBOSIS. 

Bjtiologt. — Whenever  the  flow  of  the  uriDe,  through  the  ureters, 
into  the  bladder,  becomes  permanently  obstructed,  the  urine  accumu- 
lafos  in  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
unne  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  be  very  great,  the  openings  in 
the  tubuli  recti  and  papillae  are  closed,  and  the  papillae  themselves  be- 
oc/me  compressed.  Tlie  urine  then  ceases  to  flow  from  the  kidney  into 
it"  pelvis,  and  distention  of  the  latter  would  progress  no  farther  were 
it  not  that  the  pelvis  and  calyces  possess  a  mucous  membrane,  and  still 
ormtinue  to  produce  mucus,  which  is  mingled  with  the  accumulated 
urine.  Hence  more  and  more  liquid  collects  in  the  renal  pelvis,  dis- 
tending the  latter,  till  finally  the  pressure  flattens  out  the  papilke,  and 
induces  a  gradual  atrophy,  which  may  terminate  in  the  total  loss  of  the 
snbstancc  of  the  organ. 

Closure  of  the  ureter  may  proceed  from  the  impaction  into  it  of  a 
stone.  Far  more  frequently,  hydronephrosis  depends  upon  compres- 
sion of  the  ureter  by  a  tumor,  or  by  a  callous  contracting  cicatrix  in 
the  peritonaeum  which  covers  it,  or  by  a  growth,  especially  by  a  cancer, 
of  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue.  In  other  cases,  closure  of  the 
ureter  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  which  has  induced  swelling  of  its 
mucous  membrane,  or  adhesion  of  its  walls.  The  lower  and  the  closer 
to  the  bladder  the  obstruction  is,  so  much  the  larger  is  the  portion  of 
ureter  which  takes  part  in  the  dilatation. 

Moderate  degrees  of  dilatation  of  the  uriniferous  apparatus  somt?- 
times  arise  from  an  impediment  to  the  discharge  of  urine,  which  exists 
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m  the  uretlirm  or  bladder,  but,  in  such  cases,  the  affectioo  being  bilat- 
en],  the  dilatatioa  of  the  renal  pelvis  can  never  bcoome  so  great  as  to 
dose  the  months  of  papiUse  of  the  kidnejs  without  involving  danger 
to  life.  It  seems  strange  that,  on  autopsv,  hydronephrosis  of  both 
sides,  which  seems  to  have  existed  a  long  time,  is  frequently  found. 

AsukSOHKAis  APFKABAHCS& — ^According  to  XokUamky^  in  the 
milder  degrees  of  hydronephrosis,  the  papilbe  are  shrunken,  hardened, 
and  leathery.  Gradually  the  papOlie  disappear  in  the  concavity  of  the 
dilated  calyx,  while  above  it  the  renal  substance  diminishes,  its  tissues 
becoming  compressed,  leather4ike,  and  tough.  In  extreme  cases,  the 
sabstanoe  of  the  kidney  is  <xily  a  line  or  two  in  thickness,  finally  dis- 
appearing, leaving  a  membranous  sac,  of  a  lobulated  appearance  exter- 
nally, and  ceHular  within.  The  cells  communicate  with  each  other, 
their  vralla  having  bunt  or  atrophied  ;  they  contain  a  urinous  liquid, 
clear  and  aatoos,  or  tuibid  and  containing  a  sediment,  varying  greatly 
in  character.  Tliese  sacs  may  attain  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  or  even 
that  of  a  man's.  A  dilated  ureter  may  attain  almost  any  conceivable 
size,  its  calibre  equalling  or  even  exceeding  that  of  the  small  intestine. 
I^e  walls  of  the  ureter  are  thidcened,  and  the  tube  itself^  instead  of 
nmning  straight  to  the  bladder,  is  tortuous  and  convoluted,  like  a  gut, 

Stuptohb  ajtd  CorssB. — ^Hydronephrosis  cannot  be  detected,  ex- 
cept in  its  most  intense  form,  and,  of  course,  thb  cannot  exist  when 
both  uretcis  are  obstructed.  The  secretion  of  uiine  is  not  diminished, 
as  the  active  kidney  acts  vicariously  for  the  disabled  on&  There  may 
not  be  any  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  Diagnosis  is  solely  based  upon 
the  discovery  of  a  somewhat  soft  and  indistinctly-fluctuating  tumor  in 
the  region  of  the  Iddney.  If  there  be  any  temporary  abatement  of 
the  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine  from  the  organ,  the  tumor  may 
ijiminwh  from  time  to  time,  and  such  an  occurrence  sometimes  aids  the 
diagnosis.  When  the  sao  becomes  inflamed  (as  has  sometimes  been 
observed),  there  is  much  pain,  accompanied  by  severe  rigors.  The  pus 
vdiich  forms  may  point  in  various  directions,  thus  giving  great  diversity 
to  the  character  of  the  symptoms.  Should  the  impediment  which  has 
obstructed  one  ureter  extend  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  urine  into 
the  bladder  from  both  kidneys,  all  secretion  of  urine  will  cease,  and 
the  patient  will  speedily  perish,  under  symptoms  of  unemia. 

TBSATSfsirr. — ^If  the  obstruction  lie  in  the  urethra  only,  diligent 
catheterization  may  prevent  dilatation  of  the  urinary  passages,  or  arrest 
such  dilatation  when  it  has  ooounenced.  It  is  out  of  our  power,  how« 
ever,  to  arrest  or  to  allay  the  graver  forms  of  dilatation  with  atrophy 
of  the  renal  substance,  which  proceed  from  obstruction  of  a  meter 
unless  the  obstruction  of  the  ureter  be  caused  by  a  tumor,  susceptible 
ol  relief  by  medical  or  surgical  interference. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

nCFLAHMATIOX  OF  THE    PELVIS    OP  THE    KIDNEY — FTELm& 

Etiologt. — In  rare  cases,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidnej  is  the  seat  of  a 
croupous  or  of  a  diphtheritic  inflammatioD,  This  is  usually  aooompa- 
nied  hy  similar  inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes,  and  is  usually 
a  concomitant  of  infectious  disease.  It  is  most  commonly  observed  in 
the  typhoid  stage  of  cholera,  but  may  also  proceed  from  catarrhal  in- 
flammation, especially  that  arising  from  calculous  pyelitis. 

Catarrhal  pyelitis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  the  result  of 
an  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  induced  by  the  presence  of 
calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  similar  manner,  the  ammonia 
of  stagnant  and  putrid  urine  may  provoke  a  most  intense  catarrh  of 
this  region*  Much  more  rarely,  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages  is 
caused  by  acrid  substances,  such  as  cantharides,  the  balsams  and  resins, 
which  have  been  taken  into  the  system,  and  excreted  with  the  urine. 
Again,  we  frequently  find  pyelitis  as  the  result  of  severe  gonorrhoea, 
the  inflammation  having  extended  to  the  bladder  and  ureters. 

A  mild  form  of  catarrhal  pyelitis  is  a  common  complication  of 
Bright's  disease.  It  sometimes  appears  during  pregnancy,  and  during 
the  later  stages  of  typhus,  as  well  as  during  the  desquamative  period 
of  the  acute  exanthemata.  A  hsemorrhagic  form  of  this  afiection 
sometimes  accompanies  scurvy,  and  the  morbus  maculosus  of  Werlhof, 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  its  mucous  membrane  is  found 
either  to  be  covered  by  membranous  exudation,  or  else  is  converted 
into  diphtheritic  eschars,  which,  upon  separation,  produce  irregular 
losses  of  substance. 

In  recent  cases  of  catarrhal  pyelitis,  the  mucous  membrane  is  red- 
dened by  injection,  and  (especially  in  the  scorbutic  form)  by  ecchy- 
mosis.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  relaxed,  and  covered  by  purulent  mucus. 
When  of  longer  standing  the  redness  disappears,  or  becomes  discol- 
ored, the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and,  in  some  cases, 
is  incrusted  with  urates,  or  with  salts  of  lime.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
usually  IS  dilated,  and  its  walls  are  thickened.  Not  unfrecjuently,  the 
renal  parcnch}Tna  has  sufiered  atrophy,  as  in  hydronephrosis.  In  cases 
of  long-continued  mechanical  irritation,  there  often  is  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  whicfi  may  terminate  in  its  perforation,  followed  by 
hifiltration  of  urine  into  tlie  surrounding  areolar  tissue,  with  suppurative 
destruction  of  the  latter.  The  resulting  abscesses  may  point  in  various 
directions,  as  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  externally,  forming 
long  fistulous  openings ;  or,  previously  forming  adhesion,  it  may  burst 
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into  some  ndgfaboriiig  organ  (such  as  an  intestine).  Now  and  then 
the  liquid  contained  in  the  pelvis  of  the  Iddnej  is  gradually  absorbed. 
The  pelvis  shrivels  into  an  indurated  tissue,  which  incapsulates  its  in* 
spissated  contents,  the  ureter  becoming  obliterated  and  converted  into 
a  tendinous  cord. 

Sthftoms  Aim  Course. — Croupous  and  diphtheritic  pyelitis  are 
scarcely  ever  recognized  during  life^  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  only  partial  manifestations  of  those  grave  and  wide-spread  disor* 
ders  whidi  attend  the  malignant  infectious  diseases,  scptictemia,  scar* 
latina,  small-pox,  or  the  typhoid  stage  of  cholera.  Sometimes  when  ca- 
tarrhal calculous  pyelitis  becomes  aggravated  into  the  croupous  or  diph- 
theritic form,  shreds  and  lumps  of  fibrin  are  dischaigcd  with  the  urine 

Acute  catarrhal  pyelitis  may  commence  with  a  rigor  or  with  re- 
peated chills,  and  be  attended  by  febrile  symptoms.  The  patients 
complain  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  which  radiates  along  the 
ureters,  toward  the  testicles,  and  which  is  increased  upon  pressure. 
When  the  inflammation  has  been  severe,  I  have  also  repeatedly  observed 
vomiting,  even  in  the  cases  where  the  disease  had  spread  from  the 
urethra  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  A  frequent  and  sometimes  pain- 
ful inclination  to  pass  water  is  a  constant  symptom.  According  to 
Oppolzery  the  secretion  of  urine  increases ;  this  may  to  some  extent 
be  due  to  hypersemia  of  the  kidney,  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  vasa 
afferentia;  but  if  the  pyelitis  be  complicated  with  interstitial  nephritis, 
the  secretion  of  urine  may  be  diminished  in  amount.  Very  often  at 
the  outset  the  urine  contains  blood,  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity ;  and 
it  always  contains  pus,  and  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all,  tcsselatod  ejn- 
thelium,  Ijing  row  upon  row,  detached  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  If 
the  disease  be  of  long  duration,  still  more  pus  appears  in  the  urine.  When 
recently  passed,  the  latter  is  opaque ;  after  standing  a  while,  a  well- 
defined  sediment  is  deposited,  of  a  yellowish-white  color.  Owing  to 
tlie  pus  serum  which  it  contains,  the  supernatant  liquid  shows  the 
characteristic  coagulation  of  albuminous  luine  upon  the  application 
of  nitric  acid  and  heat.  The  microscope  shows  the  sediment  to  con- 
sist of  innumerable  pus-cells.  In  pyelitis  calculosa,  affecting  one  side 
only,  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  sometimes  causes  a  temporary  but 
complete  arrest  of  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  pehis  of  the  kidney. 
Any  urine  which  is  then  discharged  friom  the  bladder  must,  therefore, 
proceed  from  the  healthy  kidney.  Hence,  as  long  as  the  obstruction 
continues,  the  urine  is  usually  quite  limpid,  although  the  symptoms  are 
all  aggravated.  When  the  obstruction  is  removed,  the  urine  again  be 
oomes  turbid.  One  patient,  whom  I  have  seen,  had  learned,  by  ex- 
perience, that  her  suffering  would  be  more  severe  as  long  as  her  urine 
lomained  dear ;  and  she  used  to  long  for  the  time  when  pas  would  be* 
gin  to  pass  again. 
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0\ying  to  persistent  suppuration,  and  to  the  slow  fever  whidi  gcii' 
erallj  accompanies  it,  chronic  pyelitis  may  lead  to  marasmus  and 
dropsy,  terminating  in  death.  When  due  to  stones  in  the  renal  pelvis, 
the  chronic  disease  is  liable  to  acute  exacerbations,  particularly  after 
any  jolting  of  the  body ;  or  else  periodical  haemorrhages  occur,  which 
accelerate  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  Violent  pain  in  the  back, 
difficulty  of  motion  of  the  spinal  colimm,  pain  on  drawing  up  the 
thighs,  aggravation  of  the  fever,  and  repeated  chills,  are  indicative  of 
threatening  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  renal  pelvis.  After  per- 
foration has  actually  occurred,  and  when  an  abscess  has  formed  in  the 
surrounding  tissues,  the  disease  assumes  the  characteristics  of  perine- 
phritis. A  tumor  which  fluctuates  more  or  less  distinctly  is  found  in 
the  region  of  the  kidney,  etc.  (see  Sec.  L,  Chap.  VIL).  When  the  ab- 
scess bursts  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  the  patient  speedily  perishes,  with 
the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  K  the  pus  burrow  downward,  a 
cold  abscess  forms,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  beneath  Poupart's  Ugament,  or  in  the  perinseum.  If  the 
perforation  take  place  into  the  intestine,  masses  of  pus  are  discharged 
with  the  stools ;  the  tumor  which  had  formed  diminishes  or  disappears 
entirely,  and  a  more  or  less  permanent  recovery  takes  place. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  if  a  pyuria  originate  in  the  bladder 
or  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  In  a  pyelitis  without  implication  of 
the  bladder,  the  desire  to  micturate  may  be  very  troublesome,  and  the 
act  of  urinating  may  be  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  urethra.  In 
chronic  pyelitis  as  well  as  in  chronic  cystitis,  the  urine  contains 
quantities  of  pus-cells,  which  render  it  cloudy,  and  when  it  stands 
for  some  time  they  sink  to  the  bottom  as  a  whitish-yellow  sediment. 
The  idea  that  the  acid  reaction  of  such  urine  indicates  a  pyelitis,  while 
alkaline  reaction  speaks  for  a  cystitis,  is  not  absolutely  correct ;  for  in 
chronic  vesical  catarrh  even  when  of  long  standing  it  is  generally  acid, 
and  only  becomes  alkaline  in  the  bladder  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  when  treating  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 
Another  criterion  also,  which  I  formerly  considered  valuable  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pyelitis  from  cystitis — namely,  that  in  inveterate  vesical 
catarrh  the  purulent  sediment  was  usually  mixed  with  quantities  of 
mucus,  while  in  chronic  pyelitis  the  urine  did  not  contain  a  trace  of 
mucus — is  not  always  true.  The  mucous  masses  evacuated  in  the  urine 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  vesical  catarrh  are  the  result  of  mucous  trans- 
formation induced  in  the  purulent  secretion  from  the  vesical  mucous 
membrane  by  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine.  If  the  urine  does 
not  undergo  this  decomposition  in  the  bladder,  when  freshly  passed,  it 
will  contain  no  mucous  masses ;  but,  if  we  leave  urine  with  a  simple 
purulent  deposit  (wnether  it  come  from  the  bladder  or  the  pelvis  of 
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the  kidney)  in  sn  open  vessel  till  H  nndeigoes  alkaline  fermeutaiion, 
die  sediment  will  become  tough  and  mucous.  We  can  only  be  sure 
of  disease  of  the  pelvis  of  the  Iddneji  when  we  find  connected 
groups  of  spindle-shaped  fiat  epithelitnn  in  the  urine,  especially 
after  violent  exercise.  But,  even  in  oases  where  the  patient  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  extending  thence  to  the 
pelvis  and  testicles,  we  must  not  be  misled,  by  any  existing  dysuria, 
into  the  diagnosis  of  pyelitis. 

Ts£ATiaENT. — ^For  acute  catanhal  pyelitis  we  may  refer  to  what 
has  been  said  already  concerning  acute  interstitial  nephritis.     At  the 
outset,  the  application  of  leeches,  cut  cups,  as  well  as  of  cold,  over  the 
region  of  the  kidney,  is  advisable ;  and,  when  the  pain  and  strangury 
aie  very  severe,  the  exhibition  of  opium  and  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  a  solution  of  morphine.     In  order  to  dilute  the  urine  as  much  as 
possible,  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  liquids,  avoiding  the  use  of 
salted  or  sfMced  food  or  beverage.    The  employment  of  alkalines,  and 
Che  alkaline-saline  mineral  waters  of  Vichy  and  Karlsbad  is  deserv- 
edly in  repute  in  the  treatment  of  pyelitis.     If  the  malady  assume  a 
tediious  form,  let  ihe  patient  use  long-continued  wann  baths,  and  apply 
hot  poultices  to  the  lumbar  region.     The  acratothermie  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  use  in  the  treatment  of  pyelitis  and  its  kindred 
complaints.    At  the  baths  and  springs  of  Wildbad,  I  have  seen  the 
utmost  benefit  result  from  making  the  patient  spend  as  long  a  time  in 
the  bath  as  possible,  and  causing  him  to  drink  as  much  of  the  pure 
(ukewazm  water  of  the  springs  as  he  could  take  without  inconvenience. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  camphor,  which  enjoys  so  high 
ft  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  all  irritations  of  the  urinaiy  passages, 
really  exerts  the  beneficial  action  ascribed  to  it.    Where  there  is 
tedious  suppuration,  astringents  should  be  employed,  especially  tannin, 
for  reasons  already  given.    In  order  to  diminish  the  production  of  pus, 
nre  may  also  try  whether  the  patient  wiU  bear  the  exhibition  of  the 
^a^liift^mft^  espedaUy  copaiba.    For  this  purpose,  Oppober  recommends 
the  patient  to  drink  lime-water  and  milk  (aquse  calds,  milk,  a&  lU  ^  to 
lb.  ij.  daily). 


CHAPTER    III. 

8TONT   CONCRETION'S   IX   THE   PELVIS   OF  THE   KIDKET. 

fEnoLooY  AXD  Pathology. — Stony  concretions  may  form  in 
anv  part  of  the  urinary  passages,  from  the  uriniferous  tubules  to  the 
bladder.    They  may  assume  the  shape  of  a  fine  powder  (sand  or 
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gravel),  or  form  masses  yarying  in  size  from  that  of  a  mustard-seed 
to  that  of  the  fist.  They  are  classified,  according  to  their  composition, 
into — 1.  Those  composed  of  pure  uric  acid,  or  of  uric-acid  salts ; 
2.  Those  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  3.  Stones  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  4.  Stones  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  ;  5.  Cystine  calculi ;  6.  Xanthine  stones.  Besides 
these,  there  are  stones  of  several  components,  which  are  often  so 
formed  that  around  a  nucleus  alternating  strata  are  superimposed, 
which  vary  as  the  conditions  for  the  excretion  of  the  different  ma- 
terials have  varied  from  time  to  time.  The  most  common  of  these 
stratified  stones  are  composed  of  a  nucleus  of  uric  salts  or  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  covered  by  shells  of  phosphatic  matter. 

The  causes  of  urinary  calculus  are  many,  and  in  part  still  un- 
known. The  formation  of  uric-acid  stones  is  ascribed  to  the  long- 
continued  over-acidity  of  the  urine,  due  either  to  the  actual  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  acid  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  imperfect  oxy- 
genation, to  a  sluggish  mode  of  life,  to  a  diet  too  rich  in  flesh,  or  to 
lack  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  or  else  to  such  an  increase  of  the  free 
acids  of  the  urine  that  the  soluble  uric  salts  which  it  contains  are 
decomposed,  and  the  uric  acid  separated.  This  may  proceed  from 
an  acid  fermentation  within  the  organ,  in  which  the  coloring  and 
extractive  matter  of  the  urine  turn  into  lactic  acid,  or  else  an  acid- 
ification in  the  primary  passages  favors  such  an  excretion.  Con- 
ditions which  produce  a  concentrated  urine,  as  abstinence  from 
water,  persistent  dian-hoea,  or  badly-compensated  heart-disease,  may 
also  give  rise  to  such  excretion. 

Oxalate-of-lime  stones,  generally  called  mulberry  calculi,  have 
likewise  various  modes  of  origin.  Sometimes,  when  the  urine  is 
alkaline,  the  acid  forms  in  the  urine  itself,  probably  through  decom- 
position of  the  uric  acid.  Sometimes  the  stone  forms  when  the 
diet  has  been  exclusively  vegetable,  from  excessive  use  of  sorrel, 
tomatoes,  and  the  like.  Again,  these  calculi  may  appear  under  con- 
ditions of  body  not  fully  understood  ;  but,  as  we  know,  the  charac- 
teristic crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  found  in  the  urine  of  many 
patients  of  sluggish  habit,  disordered  digestion,  or  derangement  of 
the  respiratory  or  nervous  apparatus. 

Stones  of  phosphate  of  lime  or  ammonia,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  are  apt  to  form  wherever  a  long-continued  alkaline  condition 
of  the  urine  produces  alkaline  precipitates  in  it.  Such  decomposi- 
tion of  the  urine  may  proceed  from  chronic  inflammation  or  other 
diseases  of  the  urinary  tract,  due  to  retention  of  urine.  It  may  be 
caused  by  the  use  of  foul  catheters,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  uric-acid  or  oxalate-of-lime  calculus,  which  thus  may 
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furnish  a  nacleus  for  a  phospbatic  shell.  From  the  experiments  of 
Studenskf/y  who  inserted  foreign  bodies  into  the  bladders  of  dogs 
and  put  lime  into  their  food,  it  would  seem  that  an  excess  of  lime 
in  the  food  predisposes  toward  phospbatic  calculi.  Even  the  phos- 
phates which  properly  exist  in  the  body  may  by  morbid  and  exces- 
sive transformation  produce  stones  in  the  urine,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  osteomalacia. 

Gravel  and  stones  form  at  all  ages  of  life.  In  childhood,  how- 
ever, the  disposition  toward  stones — perhaps  through  uric-acid  in- 
farction of  the  new-bom — seems  the  greater  ;  and  in  old  age  it  is 
also  common.  That  men  should  suffer  more  often  than  women 
would  seem  to  be  because  of  their  different  modes  of  life.  How 
much  geological  and  climatic  influences  have  to  do  with  endemic 
tendency  to  stone  in  certain  countries,  as  England,  Holland,  and 
parts  of  Grermany,  has  not  been  made  clear. 

Concretions  rarely  form  in  the  kidney-substance  proper ;  but 
cases  like  those  of  uric-acid  infarction  of  the  new-bom  have  been 
seen  in  the  adult,  in  which  uric  acid  was  found  after  gout,  hiema- 
toidin  crystals  after  haemorrhage,  and  bile-pigment  after  jaundice. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  too,  has  been  met  with.  Real  stones  are  also 
found  as  very  great  rarities  in  the  kidney  proper,  or  rather  in  por- 
tions of  the  dilated  uriniferous  tubules.  The  ordinary  seat  of  gravel 
and  of  stone  is  in  the  calyces  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  smaller 
stones  are  roundish  ;  larger  ones  mould  themselves  to  the  shape  of 
the  region  which  they  occupy,  so  that  stones  of  the  calyx  acquire 
a  pyramidal  form.] 

Stony  concretions  form  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  probably 
under  the  same  conditions  which  cause  them  to  form  in  the  bladder. 
When  treating  of  vesical  calculus,  we  shall  discuss  the  pathogeny 
and  etiology  of  these  calculous  formations  more  fully.  Many,  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  stones  in  the  bladder,  originate  in  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidney,  and  pass  thence  through  the  ureters  into  the  blad- 
der, where  they  increase  in  size  by  precipitation  from  the  urine. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — In  cases  of  uric-acid  infarction, 
upon  section  through  the  pyramid,  we  see  delicate  yellowish-red 
stripes  running  in  the  direction  of  the  tubules.  Upon  roicrosoopic 
examination,  these  tubules  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  blackish, 
coarsely-granular  material.  Upon  the  addition  of  an  acid,  these 
masses  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  crystals  of  uric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  VirchotCy  dilatation  of  the  tubules  and  the  formation  of 
cysts  in  the  kidney  of  the  foetus  may  arise  from  permanent  obstruc- 
tion of  the  efferent  tubules.  In  the  hiemorrhagic-pigmentous  in- 
farction we  also  see  red  streaks,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  them,  in 
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the  pyramidal  substance ;  and,  under  the  microscope,  the  tubules 
are  seen  to  be  filled  with  granular,  or  globular,  or  lumpv  masses, 
and  with  the  well-known  hiematoidln  crystals.  In  calcareous  in- 
farction,  whitish-yellow  stripes  are  found  in  the  pyramids ;  and, 
under  the  microscope,  black  masses  are  visible  in  the  tubules,  which 
dissolve  with  effervescence  upon  the  addition  of  acid.  The  deposits 
of  triple  phosphate,  which  also  produce  yellowish- white  stripes  in 
the  pyramids,  sometimes  coalesce  into  stones  of  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
seed,  and  may  cause  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  renal  pa- 
renchyma. 

Calculous  concretions  which  form  in  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of 
the  kidney  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as  vesical  calculi. 
There  is  great  variety  in  their  size,  shape,  and  number.  The  smaller 
ones  are  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  and  are  of  a  rounded  form, 
or  else  have  the  shape  of  a  calyx  of  the  organ.  The  larger  ones, 
which  may  be  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon'd  or  hen's  egg,  fill  up  the 
whole  renal  pelvis,  often  forming  a  complete  cast  of  its  shape,  and 
of  that  of  the  calyces. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Red  gritty  deposits  upon  the  napkins 
of  newly-born  infants,  which  cease  to  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  constitute  the  sole  and  not  very  trustworthy  sign  of  the  ex- 
istence of  uric-acid  infarction.  That  of  calcareous  infarction  and 
the  presence  of  phosphatic  deposit  in  the  tubules  cannot  even  be 
suspected  during  life. 

In  many  instances  stony  concretions  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
give  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever.  We  often  enough  see  small 
urinary  calculi,  which  certainly  must  have  formed  in  the  kidney, 
voided  with  the  urine,  the  patient  never  having  suffered  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  prior  to  their  discharge.  In  other  instances  there 
is  renal  haemorrhage,  and  in  others  the  signs  of  pyelitis  calculosa. 
(See  Chapter  II.)  Some  persons  experience  a  sense  of  weight  and 
of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  whenever  the  body  is  jolted.  As 
these  symptoms  are  very  ambiguous,  we  arc  not  warranted  in  in- 
ferring even  the  probable  existence  of  a  renal  calculus  from  thera, 
unless  from  time  to  time  the  pain  grow  worse,  with  slight  attacks 
of  fever,  and  unless,  after  such  exacerbations,  the  urine  contain  fine 
granular  sediment,  or  small  fibrinous  clots  incrusted  with  crystals, 
and  a  few  blood-corpuscles,  or  perhaps  perfect  calculi. 

In  two  of  my  cases,  the  diagnosis  of  renal  calculus  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  on  examining  some  flocculi  which  swam  in 
otherwise  limpid  urine,  groups  of  connected  epithelial  cells,  of  the 
characteristic  form  of  epithelium  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  were 
recognized  ;  and  they  showed  no  signs  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  and 
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had  sharp  oatlines  and  dudnct  nuclei,  which  rendered  it  probable 
that  they  had  been  detached  by  Bome  mechanical  force. 

The  passage  of  a  ealcolns  throngh  the  iireter  is  sometimes  at- 
tended by  symptoms  to  which  the  term  renal  colic  has  been  applied. 
Clots  of  blood  and  parasites  passing  throngh  the  ureter  may  like- 
wise give  rise  to  renal  colic  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  though  very 
improbable,  that  a  mere  spasm  of  the  ureter  may  sometimes  have 
like  effect,  but  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible why  large  stones  often  pass  unnoticed  through  the  ureter, 
while  much  smaller  ones  (which  are  not  always  rough  or  angular) 
may  cause  intense  anguish.  In  this  affection,  the  patient  (often 
after  a  severe  jolting)  suddenly  feels  a  frightful  pain  darting  from 
the  kidney  toward  the  bladder,  and  thence  to  the  thigh  and  testicle. 
He  screams  and  writhes  with  agony,  and  grows  cold,  prostrate,  and 
demoralised.  Though  constantly  striving  to  micturate,  but  little 
water  flows.  Vomiting  is  frequent,  so  that  the  seizure  is  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  biliary  colic  or  enteralgia.  In  irritable  subjects  there 
may  be  convulsions.  Sometimes  temporary  remission  interrupts  the 
torment  of  the  patient — soon,  however,  to  be  followed  by  renewed 
and  violent  exacerbations.  In  other  cases  the  pain  increases  stead- 
ily, and  then  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  commenced  ;  and,  unless  the 
calculus  give  rise  to  fresh  trouble  by  its  presence  in  the  bladder,  a 
complete  recovery  ensues  immediately.  Such  attacks  may  pass  off 
in  a  few  hours,  and  rarely  last  over  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  formidable  aspect  of  its  symptoms,  life  is  hardly  ever  en- 
dangered by  renal  colic.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  im- 
provement  b  incomplete  ;  the  pain  diminishes,  but  does  not  cease 
entirely,  the  symptoms  of  colic  becoming  complicate<l  with  those 
of  pyelitis. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  uric-acid  and  calcareous  infarc- 
tions is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  In  discussing  the  treat- 
ment of  vesical  calculus,  we  shall  speak  of  the  procedures  theoreti- 
cally proposed  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  stones,  and  shall  then 
point  out  their  inefficiency. 

In  treating  renal  colic,  it  is  merely  necessary  that  the  physician 
be  sure  of  his  diagnosis,  in  order  to  obtain  the  happiest  results. 
He  must  not  content  himself  by  applying  leeches,  givinG^  restora- 
tives for  the  small  pulse  and  cool  skin,  or  with  other  useless  half- 
measures,  but  should  boldly  order  opium  every  hour  or  two.  The 
ansBsthetic  action  of  the  opium  alone  is  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  relief  which  usually  follows  this  treatment.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ureter,  which  have  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  contraction  by  the  irritation  of  the  stone, 
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which  they  have  spasmodically  grasped,  are  relaxed  by  the  narcot- 
ism induced  by  the  opium.  If  the  opium  given  internally  be  vom- 
ited, a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  may  be  used.  Inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  vapor  seems  to  have  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
the  opium,  and  is  the  next  best  remedy.  In  like  manner,  a  copious 
blood-letting  may  be  of  service,  from  the  relaxation  to  which  it 
gives  rise  ;  but  in  most  cases  this  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
patient,  however,  who  is  demoralized  by  pain  and  terror,  will  not 
be  satisfied  by  the  mere  hourly  administration  of  a  powder  and  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform.  He  will  loudly  demand  that  something 
more  be  done  for  him,  and,  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  we  should 
yield  to  his  entreaty.  If  circumstances  permit,  let  him  make  use  of 
a  warm  sitz-bath  or  complete  bath.  It  has  also  often  been  recom- 
mended to  seat  the  patient  naked  upon  a  stool,  and  to  lay  his  bare 
feet  upon  a  cold  floor.  As  a  beverage,  copious  draughts  of  some 
mineral  water,  containing  carbonic  acid,  should  be  prescribed,  in 
order,  if  possible,  that  the  urine  pressing  after  the  stone  may  drive 
it  before  it  into  the  bladder. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

CARCINOMA    AND    TUBERCULOSIS    OP    THE    PELVIS    OF    THE    KIDNEYS 

AND    OF   THE    URETERS. 

Carcinoma  of  the  urinary  passages  is  rare.  It  scarcely  ever 
occurs  except  where  cancer  of  other  organs,  especially  of  the  kid- 
ney, extends  into  the  walls  of  the  renal  pelvis.  In  rare  instances, 
independent  nodules  of  cancer  appear  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
and  ureters,  accompanying  carcinoma  of  the  bladder  or  kidney. 
Tubercle  of  the  uriniferous  apparatus  has  already  been  alluded  to 
in  treating  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  and  was  there  stated  to 
be  a  partial  manifestation  of  a  general  disposition  to  tubercle,  in- 
volving the  testicle,  prostate,  seminal  vesicles,  and  kidney.  The 
diffuse  caseous  decomposition,  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  passages  presents,  cannot  always  be  referred  to  the  forma- 
tion and  softening  of  discrete  tubercular  granulations ;  although 
sometimes  nodules  as  large  as  a  millet -seed,  either  in  groups  or  dis- 
crete, and  (where  these  have  broken  down)  round  or  irregular  ulcer- 
ations, are  found  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  the  uni- 
form proliferation  of  cells  and  their  caoeous  metamorphosis  convert 
the  inner  wall  of  the  ureter  and  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  into  a 
yellow  pultaceous  mass.     In  other  places  the  degenerated  mucous 
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membrane  is  fissured  and  broken  down,  containing  extensive  losses 
of  snbstance.  Under  such  circumstances  the  urinary  passages  are 
always  much  dilated,  and  their  wall  thickened.  Tuberculosis  of 
the  uriniferous  apparatus  is  easy  of  diagnosis,  when  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  palpation  that  the  prostate  and  testicle  also  are  diseased, 
and  when  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  mingled  with  pus  and  dibris. 
Extension  of  tuberculosis  from  the  bladder  to  the  ureters  is  so  com- 
mon an  occurrence  that  it  may  always  be  anticipated  in  such  cases. 


SECTION  m. 


DISEASES   OF  THE  BLADDER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

<;ATAURn   OF  THE  BLADDER — CTSTITIS   CATARRnALlS. 

EhroLOGY. — Catarrh  of  the  urinary  bladder  may  arise :  1.  From 
direct  irritation  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  Unskilful  injections 
in  gonorrhoea,  frequent  or  rude  catheterization,  foreign  bodies,  espe- 
cially calculi,  may  also  produce  the  affection.  Tlie  admixture  of  acrid 
substances  in  the  mine,  or  the  formation  of  irritating  matter  in  the 
bladder,  owing  to  decomposition  of  the  urine,  may  give  rise  to  a  most 
intense  form  of  catarrhal  cystitis.  To  this  class  the  vesical  catarrhs 
belong,  which  are  induced  by  the  misuse  of  cantharides  and  of  balsam 
copaiba,  as  well  as  those  which  arise  in  cases  of  spinal  disease,  typhus, 
stricture,  and  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  other  conditions  caus- 
ing retention  of  urine.  In  the  same  way,  drinking  of  new  beer  will 
occasion  a  very  transient  catarrh  of  the  bladder.*  2.  In  other  cases 
catarrhal  cystitis  arises  from  the  extension  of  an  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion from  other  organs  to  the  bladder.  First  under  this  heading  stands 
the  cystitis  which  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  and  in 
many  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  which  often  long  outlasts  the  original 
disease.  3.  Chilling  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  feet  and  abdomen, 
not  imfrequently  results  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  4.  Finally,  a  symp- 
tomatic vesical  catarrh  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of  growths  and 
otiier  grave  disorders  of  the  bladder. 

ANATO^ncAL  Appearances. — In  acute  cases  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  is  reddened,  swollen,  and  relaxed.  Its  surfece  is 
covered  with  mucus,  mixed  ^vith  detached  epithelium  and  young  cells 
in  variable  quantity. 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  this  redness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane fades,  and  the  color  sometimes  becomes  a  dirty  gray.  Tlie  mu- 
cous membrane  is  swollen  and  thickened.     The  submucous  and  inter- 

•  Or  is  this  annoying  but  harmless  and  transient  maUdy  due  to  acute  irritation  of 
ehc  urinary  passaj^es  by  large  sharp  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  may  appear  after 
drinking  bad  beer  containing  much  carbonic  acid  ?  I  have  often  urged  nay  students 
(but  hitherto  in  vain)  not  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  examining  microscopically  the 
arine  passed  during  such  an  attack. 
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muscular  ooonectiTe  ti9*ue,  and  the  musoular  fibres  themselTes,  are 
also  tliickened  and  hypertrophied.  Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  blad« 
der  there  lies  a  gray  purifonn  mucus,  or  a  yellowish  purulent  secre- 
tion. The  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  is  often  decomposed,  is  of 
an  acrid  ammoniacal  odor,  and  alkaline  reaction. 

Chronic  catarrhal  cystitis  rarely  terminates  in  recovery.  Far  more 
frequently,  as  the  malady  advances,  the  proliferation  of  cells  upon  the 
free  surfiace  of  the  bladder  is  complicated  with  a  vast  cell-growth  in 
the  tissues  of  its  mucous,  submucous,  and  muscular  coats.  In  this 
way  catarrhal  mucous  ulcers  and  submucous  abscesses  are  formed. 
Perforation  of  the  vesical  wall  sometimes  takes  place.  Should  this 
occur  after  the  bladder  and  its  neighboring  organs  have  become  con- 
solidated by  pericystitis,  abscesses  may  form  around  the  former,  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  may  open  either  extemaUy,  or  into  the 
rectum,  or  vagina,  and,  in  unfavorable  ones,  may  break  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  Another,  but  not  a  very  common,  result  of  vesical 
catarrh  is  diffuse  suppuration.  This  generally  occurs  in  cases  of  reten- 
tion of  urine,  and  arises  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  putrid  contents 
of  the  bladder  upon  its  mucous  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
then  found  to  be  extremely  soft,  discolored,  and  of  a  brownish-red  or 
bladdsh  hue.  It  is  covered  with  dirty  exudation,  or  broken  down  into 
a  ragged,  pultaceous  substance,  infiltrated  with  fetid  pus.  The  mus- 
cular fasciculi  are  pale  and  tear  easily.  The  submucous  and  intermw«- 
cular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  ichorous  matter;  within  the  bladder 
there  is  a  blackish-brown,  chocolate-like  liquid,  of  an  intensely  ammo- 
niacal odor,  consisting  of  decomposed  urine,  blood,  pus,  and  srireds  of 
detached  raucous  membrane.  In  the  worst  cases  the  destruction  at- 
tacks all  the  coats  of  the  viscus,  whose  contents  escape  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity. 

An  enormous  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  a  common 
result  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fieisciculi  already  referred  to, 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  third  termination  of  chronic  vesical  catarrh. 
His  condition,  however,  sometimes  arises  in  cases  of  long-standing 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  luine,  without  vesical  catarrh.  In 
sach  cases  the  wall  of  the  bladder  attains  a  thickness  of  from  several 
lines  to  half  an  inch  or  more.  The  muscular  fiisciculi  have  grown  into 
rounded  bars,  and  form  rib-like  projections  upon  the  interior,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  {veasie  d  colonne).  According  as  the  capacity  of  the 
bladder  is  increased  or  diminished  by  this  hypertrophy,  it  is  called  ex- 
centric  or  concentric.  In  the  former  case  the  bladder  may  rise  into 
the  abdomen  as  fiir  up  as  the  navel ;  in  the  latter  it  may  be  shrunken 
to  the  size  of  a  walnut.     In  some  cases  of  chronic  vesical  catarrh,  es> 
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pedallj  when  associated  with  impedimeot  to  the  exit  of  uriue,  (he 
muoous  membrane,  pressing  asunder  the  muscular  fasciculi,  is  forced  in 
between  them,  fomung  diverticulL  At  first  smaU  and  round,  these 
latter  ultimately  expand  into  large  bottle-shaped  pouches,  of  the  size 
of  a  fist.  Their  communication  with  the  bladder  is  at  first  a  narrow 
chink,  which  afterward  becomes  round  and  6phincter4ike.  Owing  to 
the  incompleteness  with  which  these  direrticuli  are  evacuated,  they 
often  become  the  seat  of  urinary  deposit,  and  of  incapsulated  cdlculi 

Sthftoks  and  Course. — Acute  catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  is 
neither  elevation  of  temperatiu«  nor  acceleration  of  pulse.  In  quite 
recent  cases,  the  patients  complain  of  an  undefiined  pain  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region  and  perinanim,  which  extends  upward  toward  the  kid- 
ney, and  along  the  iut3thra  toward  the  glans  penis.  In  the  more 
severe  forms  of  vesical  catarrh,  pressure  exerted  upon  the  region  of 
the  bladder  gives  rise  to  pain.  The  hypercemic  and  irritable  vesical 
mucous  membrane  evinces  the  utmost  intolerance  against  its  contents. 
The  collection  of  a  few  drops  of  mine  in  the  bladder  occasions  the 
most  urgent  desire  for  its  expulsion.  The  sphincter  vesicae  also  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  spasm,  thus  causing  a  vesical  tenesmus  quite  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  rectum  already  described  in  catarrhal  rectitis. 
The  patient  scarcely  has  the  urinal  out  of  his  hand,  micturition  is  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  the  few  drops  of  urine  which  are  expelled  in  short 
spirts  from  the  urethra  produce  a  feeling  as  though  molten  lead  were 
running  through  the  penis.  As  in  all  recent  catarrhs,  at  first  the 
quantity  of  mucus  formed  is  small,  so  that  but  a  few  flocculi  are 
scattered  through  the  urine.  Afterward  the  urine  passed  becomes 
turbid,  and  lets  fall  a  mucous  sediment  in  greater  or  less  profusion. 
The  disease  may  run  its  course,  and  get  well  in  a  few  days ;  and  that 
form  caused  by  drinking  fresh  beer  usually  passes  off  within  a  few 
hours.  In  other  cases  it  is  more  protracted,  or  passes  into  the  chronic 
form.  Sometimes  the  sf)asmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  vesicse, 
which  occurs  in  acute  vesical  catarrh,  gives  rise  to  complete  retention 
of  urine,  and  in  old  persons  especially,  owing  to  secondary  diseases 
(oedema  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder),  a  my- 
opathic palsy  of  the  detrusors  arises,  which  also  causes  retention.  It  is 
this  circumstance  which  renders  simple  vesical  catarrh  a  dangerous 
disease  to  old  persons.  In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  the  pain 
usually  abates  after  a  while,  but  the  intolerance  of  the  viscus  agamst 
lis  contents  and  the  constant  inclination  to  urinate  continue.  The 
quantity  of  mucus  increases  considerably.  At  first  a  somewhat  trans- 
parent stratum  of  mucus  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  after- 
ward tlto  urine  bc(X)mes  thick  and  tiu-bid,  and  its  sediment  is  more 
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Dpaqae,  and  of  white  or  yellow  oolor.  If  the  urine  undei^goes  the 
soKailled  alkaline  fermentation  in  the  bladder — ^the  secretion  of  the 
diseased  mucous  membrane,  full  of  pus-cells  and  disintegrating  epi- 
thelium, suffers  a  peculiar  transformation  (already  mentioned  when 
treating  of  pyelitis)  forming  a  gelatinous  coherent  mass,  which,  when 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  holds  together,  and  can  be  drawn 
into  long  threads. 

In  jNreyious  editions  of  my  tezt>book  I  have  stated  that  this  pro 
fuse  secretion  of  mucus  often  acted  as  a  ferment  upon  the  urine,  giv> 
ing  rise  to  an  ** alkaline  fermentation;"  that  in  this  alkaline  fermen- 
tation the  urea  was  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  that 
new  ammoniacal  combinations  formed,  namely,  urate  of  ammonia  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  (triple  phosphate).  I  was 
compelled  to  add  that  the  mucus  contained  in  the  urine  did  not  al- 
ways act  as  a  ferment ;  and  that,  in  many  cases  of  protracted  vesical 
catarrh,  I  had  constantly  found  the  reaction  of  the  urine  to  be  acid. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  from  observations  made  by  Trartbe^ 
as  well  as  from  investigations  and  experiments  of  my  own,  which  have 
Deen  published  by  Teuffelj  in  the  Berliner  KJiniachen  Wochenschri/t^ 
I  have  become  convinced  that  this  alkaline  fermentation  is  not  pro* 
duoed  by  the  mucus,  but  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  or- 
ganisms of  a  low  grade,  which  probably  usually  find  their  way  thither 
through  the  introduction  into  the  bladder  of  dirty  catheters,  A  high- 
ly interesting  observation,  made  in  my  clinic,  upon  a  young  girl  with 
palsy  of  the  bladder,  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion.  In  the  bladder  of  this  patient,  who  for  weeks  had  been 
catheterized  with  an  ill-cleansed  instrument,  there  had  developed  a 
most  typical  alkaline  fermentation.  Her  urine,  which  was  of  a  pun- 
gent ammoniacal  odor  and  alkaline  reaction,  contained  the  thom- 
apple-like  crystals  of  urate  of  ammonia,  large  coffin-lid-shaped  crystals 
of  ammonio-magnesia*phosphate,  with  many  vibriones  and  fungi  of  a 
low  order ;  but  it  contained  neither  cellular  elements  nor  large  quan- 
tities of  mucus.  A  careful  research  into  the  history  of  the  case  showed 
that  the  patient  never  had  had  any  symptoms  of  vesical  catarrh. 
CSironic  vesical  catarrh  drags  on  for  weeks,  months,  and  even  for 
years.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  difficult  to  explain,  that  it  usu- 
aUy  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  appetite  and  by  derangement  of  diges- 
tion. The  longer  the  disease  has  lasted,  so  much  the  less  arc  the 
chances  of  a  perfect  recovery. 

Uloeration  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  is  to  l)c  suspected 
when  the  sediment  of  the  urine  grows  more  and  more  purulent,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  blood  is  discharged  with  the  urine,  and  when  a  slow 
fever  arises,  which  consumes  the  strength  of  the  patient.     He  then 
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oltiinately  dies  of  vesical-phthisis,  especial] j  if  it  be  associated  \ntb 
abscess  about  the  bladder,  or  tedious  suppuration  from  fistulous  paa- 
sagcs. 

When  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder  passes  over  into  dif 
fuse  suppm^tion,  the  patient  becomes  collapsed,  his  countenance  ap- 
pears sunken,  the  pulse  is  small  and  thready,  and  the  skin  cold.  The 
urine  is  discolored,  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  hue,  contains  shreds 
of  mucous  membrane,  and  exhales  a  fetid  odor.  Even  though  the  waD 
of  the  bladder  be  not  completely  destroyed,  and  though  there  be  no 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  yet  malignant  peri 
tonitis  soon  develops,  and  the  patient  dies  within  a  few  days,  of  gen- 
eral prostration. 

Thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  from  hypertrophy  of  its  mus- 
cular fasciculi,  may  be  detected  when  the  viscus  also  is  dilated,  by  the 
appearance  above  the  symphysis  pubis  of  a  firm  tumor,  which  some- 
times extends  as  high  as  the  navel,  or  even  higher,  and  which  in  fe- 
males is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  distended  womb.  Generally  speak- 
ing, patients  are  unable  to  empty  a  bladder  thus  thickened  and  dis- 
tended, even  though  there  be  no  obstacle  to  its  evacuation  in  the  vesi- 
cal neck  or  urethra.  It  is  only  the  excess  of  urine  (for  which,  so  to 
speak,  there  is  no  room  left  in  the  already  enormously  overfilled  blad- 
der) that  is  passed  by  the  patient,  or  which  runs  from  him  involuntari- 
ly if  the  sphincter  be  palsied.  Thus  it  may  happen  that,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  he  may  pass  a  normal  amount  of  water,  and  still 
retain  from  two  to  six  pounds  or  more  in  his  bladder,  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  means  of  the  catheter.  In  concentric  hypertrophy,  the 
bladder  can  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the  vagina  or  rectum,  as  a  hard 
tumor,  which  may  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  blunders.  In  these  cases, 
the  bladder  being  incapable  of  distention,  there  is  a  constant  desire  to 
pass  water,  which  does  not  give  the  patient  a  moment's  rest ;  and, 
when  the  sphincter  is  relaxed,  there  is  an  incessant  dribbling  of  urine. 

Treatment. — ^The  causal  indication,  first  of  all,  demands  the  pro- 
tection of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  from  the  injuries  which  have 
occasioned  the  disease.  This  is  most  difficult  of  accomplishment 
where  nide  catheterization  or  careless  injections  into  the  urethra  have 
provoked  catarrh  of  the  bladder ;  as  well  as  where  the  exhibition  of 
cautharides  and  the  like,  or  the  long-continued  use  of  fly-blisters,  or  of 
irritating  ointments,  or  where  persistent  retention  and  decomposition 
of  the  urine  are  the  irritants  which  are  acting  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. When  it  proceeds  from  the  extension  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  or  womb,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  upon  the  perinaeum, 
or  portio  vaginalis,  is  advisable.  If  the  apparent  cause  be  cold,  we 
should  resort  to  a  diaphoretic  course  of  treatment.     It  is  onlv  when 
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quite  recent  and  of  great  intensity  that  the  indications  £rom  the  dis- 
ease itself  call  for  local  blood-letting,  which  then  is  better  performed 
upon  the  perinieum  than  above  the  S3nnphj8i&    In  most  cases  of  acute 
catarrhal  cystitis,  hot  poultices  upon  the  abdomen,  and  general  warm 
baths,  suffice  to  relieve  the  symptoms  and  to  bring  about  a  favorable 
termination.    Besides  this,  we  must  take  care  that  the  urine  enter  the 
bladder  in  as  dilute  a  condition  as  possible ;  but,  if  we  strictly  forbid 
the  use  of  aU  salt  and  spices,  it  will  be  useless  to  mix  oleaginous  or 
mudlaginotis  materials  in  the  patient's  drink.    It  is  best  to  let  iho 
patient  drink  the  artificial  or  natural  mineral  waters — ^the  Seltzer, 
Wildunger,  Fachinger,  or  Gailnauer  waters,  or  soda-water,  or  lime- 
water,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  milk.     The  semina  lycopodii  have  a 
peculiar  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  vesical  catarrh  (sem.  lyoopod. 
3  ss — ^to  meL  despumat  ^  jsa  £  elect,  s.  3  j  every  two  hours),  as  has 
also  camphor,  where  the  complaint  arises  £rom  the  abuse  of  cantharides 
(camphor  pulv.  gr.  vj,  emulsion  of  almonds,  |  vj).    The  employment 
of  small  doses  of  opium  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  given  at  night 
before  bed-time,  or  in  the  form  of  tinctura  thebaica,  in  divided  doses, 
is  not  only  harmless,  but  a  most  efficient  remedy  against  pain  and 
vesical  tenesmus.    The  more  the  pain  abates,  and  the  more  copious 
the  admixture  of  mucus  and  pus  in  the  urine,  so  much  the  more  ur> 
gently  are  the  astringents  indicated.     The  astringent  most  commonly 
employed  is  a  decoction  of  the  folia  uva  urss  (| ss.  to  §  vj,  a  table* 
spoonful  every  two  hours).     The  continued  use  of  tannin  is  still  more 
efficacious :  I  have  obtained  some  most  happy  results  from  it  in  cases 
which  seemed  almost  desperate.    In  the  later  stages  of  acute  vesical 
catairb,  and  still  more  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  balsams 
and  resins,  whidi  are  of  such  striking  benefit  in  catarrh  of  the  urethra, 
also  do  excellent  service.    To  this  class  belong  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
tar-water,  Peruvian  balsam,  and,  above  all,  balsam  copaiba,  which  may 
be  given  in  capsules  of  gelatine.     If  these  remedies  fiiil,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  local  treatment.    I  have  repeatedly  made  injectiooa 
with  lukewarm  water,  the  temperature  of  which  I  gradually  bring 
down  to  65°  F.  after  the  manner  recommended  by  Civiale^  and  cannot 
sufficiently  praise  their  efficacy,  especiaUy  in  treatment  of  women. 
Astringent  injections,  among  whidi  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  and  tannic  add,  are  recommended,  should  be  used  witt 
greater  caution;  so  too  with  injections  of  emulsion  of  balsam  copaiba 
( 3  j  to  I  j),  the  efficacy  of  which  is  greatly  extolled  by  some  phy* 
sicians.     No  modification  of  this  treatment  is  demanded  where  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  detected.    Suppurative  destruction  of  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane  is  quite  insusceptible  of  treatment    In  exoentrio 
fajpertiophy,  the  bladder  mubt  be  emptied  by  the  catheter  regularly 
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every  eight  or  twelve  hours,  and  an  elastic  bandage  should  be  fitted 
to  the  abdomen.  In  concentric  hypertrophy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  must  be  charged  to  retain  his  water  as  long  as  possible,  in 
order  gradually  to  dilate  the  bladder.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
introduce  an  elastic  catheter,  closed  by  a  cork,  into  the  bladder,  by  which 
the  iirine  may  be  evacuated  every  two  or  three  hours. 


CHAPTER    II. 

« 

CROUPOUS  AND  DIPHTHEBITIC  CYSTITIS. 

Crottpoits  and  diphtheritic  cystitis  scarcely  ever  occur,  excepting 
in  cases  of  severe  infectious  disease — ^in  septicaemia,  typhus,  small-pox, 
and  scarlatina — and  are  accompanied  by  similar  inflammation  of  other 
mucous  membrai\es.  Far  more  rarely  it  arises  after  the  abuse  of  can- 
tharides,  after  difficult  labor,  or  in  consequence  of  very  intense  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder  from  decomposed  urine.  In  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation a  coagulating  exudation  of  variable  thickness  and  consistence 
is  formed,  a  portion  of  it  infiltrating  the  tissues  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, while  another  portion  lies  upon  its  firee  surface.  The  process 
rarely  extends  over  the  entire  smface  of  the  bladder.  More  usually  it 
is  confined  to  detached  streaks  and  spots  of  a  rounded  form.  After 
separation  of  the  diptheritic  slough,  there  remain  losses  of  substance 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  disease  can  only  be  recognized  when 
whitish  membranous  coagula  are  discharged  with  the  urine,  with 
symptoms  of  severe  tenesmus.  In  the  croupous  cystitis  which  some- 
times follows  the  abuse  of  cantharides,  or  difficult  forceps  deliveries,  we 
occasionally  see  large  tenacious  false  membranes  discharged  with  the 
urine.  The  treatment  of  croupous  and  diphtheritic  cystitis  should  \ye 
similar  to  what  we  have  already  advised  in  cases  of  violent  and  acute 
catarrhal  cystitis. 

CHAPTER   III. 

PERICYSTITIS. 

Besides  the  inflammation  induced  by  perforation  of  the  bladder, 
and  by  abscesses  and  suppuration  of  its  walls,  another  and  independent 
inflammation,  which  we  call  pericystitis,  sometimes  involves  the  connco 
tivo  tissue  which  surrounds  this  organ,  and  connects  it  with  the  adja- 
cent parts.  It  is  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence  than  the  inflammation 
which  takes  place  about  the  rectum,  and  is  hardly  ever  observed 
excepting  as  an  accompaniment  of  infectious  disease,  t^^jhus,  the  acute 
i;xanthemata  and  septicaemia.     As  a  still  greater  rarity,  it  arises  idio- 
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pstliicallj  without  known  cause,  in  persons  previously  in  good  health. 
This  inflanunation  shows  great  tendency  to  pass  into  suppuration,  and 
to  destroy  the  parts  involved ;  it  is  very  apt  to  spread  into  the  tissues 
which  attach  the  bladder  to  the  other  pelvic  viscera,  and  to  the  sidefi 
of  the  pelvis.  The  pus  niay  ultimately  penetrate  into  the  bladder, 
rectum,  vagina,  or  externally  into  the  perinaunu  There  is  also  a  form 
of  duronic  pericystitis,  which  not  unfrequently  accompanies  chronic 
vesical  catarrh,  and  vesical  ulceration,  and  which  creates  induration 
of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  causes  firm  adhesion  of  the 
bladder  and  surrounding  parts.  Sometimes  this  also  results  in  the 
fonnation  of  an  abscess. 

The  aflfection  is  generally  difficult  of  recognition,  as  the  resulting 
painful  tenesnnis  of  the  bladder,  the  dull,  continuous  pain  in  the  pelvis, 
the  repeated  diills,  and  the  complete  retention  of  urine,  which  occur 
when  the  urethra  or  the  ureters  are  obstructed  by  an  abscess,  furnish 
insufficient  data  for  a  diagnosis.  A  diagnosis  can  only  be  in  some  de- 
gree certain  when  an  abscess  projects  above  the  pubis  £rom  the  ante- 
rior surfiu»  of  the  bladder,  presenting  a  spherical  prominence,  which 
does  not  disappear  when  the  bladder  is  emptied ;  or  else  when  we  can 
feel  a  tumor  in  the  perineum,  or  through  the  rectum  or  vagina.  The 
treatment  of  pericystitis  belongs  to  the  province  of  surgeiy. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

TUBEBCULOSIS  AND  CARCINOMA   OF  THB  BLADDER. 

TuBRRCUiiOSis  of  the  bladder  usually  appears  as  a  complication  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  ureters,  renal  pelvis,  and  kidneys.  Discrete  and 
conglomerate  tubercles  also  form  in  the  bladder  sometimes,  which,  upon 
breaking  down,  produce  rounded  or  irregular  excavated  ulcere  Some- 
times (but  more  rarely  than  in  the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney) 
there  is  a  diffuse  caseous  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  whicb 
occasions  wide-spread  destruction. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  chronic  vesical  catarrh  and  vesical  ulceration.  The  copious 
admixture  of  mucus  and  pus  in  the  urine,  which  is  often  in  a  state  of 
ammoniacal  decomposition,  the  tormenting  desire  to  urinate,  the  fre- 
quent luemorrhages  from  the  bladder,  which  are  the  signs  of  excentrio 
and  concentric  vesical  hypertrophy,  also  attend  vesical  tuberculosis. 
Our  only  positive  data  for  a  differential  diagnosis  are  the  coexistence 
of  degeneration  of  the  prostate  or  testicle,  and  the  appearance  of  clastic 
fibres,  or  of  larger  bits  of  tissue  in  the  urine,  from  which  we  may  infer 
the  destructive  nature  of  the  process  which  is  going  on.     In  a  female 
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patient  of  mine,  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder,  urinary 
passages,  and  kidneys,  I  found  an  irregular  eroded  ulcer,  with  peculiar 
edges,  in  the  vulva,  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  identical  with  that 
of  chronic  vesical  catarrh,  but  is  generally  quite  unavailing. 

Carcinoma  of  the  bladder  is  not  common.  Sometimes  it  is  primary, 
sometimes  it  occurs  secondarily  to  similar  disease  of  the  uterus  or  reo- 
tum.  ,  It  assumes  the  form  of  sdrrhus,  more  often  the  medullary  form, 
but  the  villous  cancer  is  more  fiequent  than  either.  The  former  twc 
sometimes  produce  diffuse  degeneration  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder, 
which,  upon  breaking  down,  forms  communicating  openings  with  the 
vagina,  uterus,  or  rectum.  Sometimes  they  take  the  shape  of  circum- 
scribed and  even  pedunculated  growths.  The  villous  cancer  forms 
soft  tumors,  consisting  of  thin,  delicate  villous  excrescences,  which  float 
in  water,  and  which  often  become  detached  during  life,  giving  rise  to 
haemorrhage. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  bladder  are,  like- 
wise, those  of  chronic  vesical  catarrh.  Haemorrhage  is  still  more  com- 
mon than  in  tuberculosis.  Diagnosis  must  depend  upon  the  continuance 
and  constant  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  the  early  appearance  of  a 
bad  cachectic  condition,  in  the  discovery  of  cancer  of  other  and  espe- 
cially of  neighboring  regions,  and,  above  all,  upon  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  detached  particles  of  the  growth  discharged  with  the 
urine.  Treatment  is  in  vain,  and  should  be  limited  to  a  repression  of 
the  haemorrhage,  the  relief  of  any  retention  of  urine  which  may  arise, 
and  the  combating  of  intercmrent  symptoms. 


OHAPTER  V. 

H^MOBBHAGE  FBOM  THE  BLADDEB — H^MATTTBIA  VESICALIS. 

H^MOBRHAGE  from  the  vessels  of  the  bladder  is  often  of  traiunatio 
origin.  Sharj>-edged  stones,  or  foreign  bodies,  which  have  entered  the 
viscus,  are  the  usual  causes  of  the  bleeding.  In  hysterical  women,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  most  extraordinary  devices.  Not  at  all  un- 
frequently,  they  introduce  foreign  bodies  into  their  genitals,  or  into 
their  urethra,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.  In  other 
cases,  ulcers  of  the  bladder  cause  erosion  of  its  vessels,  and  consequent 
bleeding.  Neoplastic  formations  also,  tubercle,  carcinoma,  but  espe- 
cially the  villous  cancer,  give  rise  to  losses  of  blood.  Very  rarely, 
such  haemorrhages  depend  upon  the  misuse  of  cantharides  (haematuria 
toxica),  or  upon  a  haemorrhagic  diathesis.  Finally,  an  excessive  dila- 
tation w)f  varicose  veins  of  the  part  may  result  in  their  rupture,  with 
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in  cfiiisian  of  blood.  Hasmaturia  from  this  cause,  howeyer,  is  very 
rare,  although  the  laity  are  much  inclined  to  ascribe  all  hiematuria 
to  "  haemorrhoids  of  the  bladder.'*  The  conditions  producing  impedi- 
ment  to  the  diculation  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels  are  hr  less  fiivor> 
able  in  the  bladder  than  in  ihe  rectum ;  and,  as  a  rule,  this  last  and 
rarest  of  the  causes  of  vesical  hiemorriuMds  is  not  to  be  thought  of^ 
unless,  after  a  scrupulous  review  of  all  the  symptoms,  all  other  forms 
of  the  disease  can  be  excluded  from  the  diagnosis. 

In  haemorrhage  into  the  bladder,  the  blood  and  urine  are  less  inti* 
mately  mixed  than  when  the  bleeding  comes  from  the  ureters,  renal 
pelvis,  or  kidneys.  The  clots  which  form  are  also  of  larger  size.  Nev- 
ertheless,  both  these  signs  may  prove  fallacious,  and  hence  diagnosis 
of  the  region  whence  the  bleeding  proceeds  b  often  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  The  attendant  symptoms  furnish  the  most  trustworthy  aids 
to  diagnosis  of  tiie  source  of  tJie  haemorrhage.  Vesical  haemonrhage 
is  almost  always  accompanied  by  evidence  of  change  of  structure  in 
the  bladder.  During  the  intervals  between  the  bleedings  the  urine 
contains  mucus  and  pus,  and  there  is  dysuiia,  eta 

Our  main  task  in  the  treatment  of  vesical  haematuria  should  be  to 
combat  the  original  disease.  In  severe  cases,  cold  should  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  huge  doses  of  tannin  should  be  given. 
Where  the  bleeding  threatens  to  exhaust  the  patient,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  injections  of  cold  water,  with  a  solution  of  alum,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  In  vesical  hiemorrhoids  as  well  as  other 
(arms  <^  vp.sicnl  hsemorrhage,  cold  injections  have  the  best  eflReot* 


OUAPTER   VI. 

sromr  coxcBEnoirs  nr  the  bulddsb. 

E^^OLOGT. — The  manner  in  which  stones  form  m  the  kidney  and 
bladder  is  obscure.  None  of  the  current  explanations  of  the  pnxsess 
have  shown  themselves  proof  against  the  various  objections  made  to 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  witJi  the  theory  that  these  concre- 
tions are  ihe  result  of  a  peculiar  derangement  of  assimilation,  of  a 
diathesis,  wherein  uric  acid,  oxalic  add,  the  phosphates,  etc.,  form  so 
•  profusely  in  the  system,  and  are  eliminated  from  the  blood  through 
the  kidneys  in  such  quantities,  that  they  sre  precipitated  in  the  urinary 
passages. 

TliC  explanation  of  Seherer  is  very  plausible.  He  believes  that 
the  sutMtances  deposited  in  the  urinary  passages,  and  which  sometimes 
form  stones,  are  not  eliminated  from  the  kidneys  in  their  present  shape^ 
and  only  form  through  the  decomposition  which  the  urine  undeigoep 
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during  its  abode  in  the  minar}'  passages.  This  detxiniposition  is  siniilni 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  urine  when  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to 
the  air.  There  is  at  first  an  acid  fermentation.  The  coloring  and  ex- 
tractive matter  of  the  urine  become  converted  into  lactic  acid,  so  that 
the  urea  is  liberated  from  its  soluble  combinations,  and  is  precipitated. 
The  acid  fermentation  is  followed  by  an  alkaline  one.  The  urea  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and,  bj  a  combination  of  the 
ammonia  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  an  ammonio-magnesian 
phosphate  is  formed — the  so-called  triple  phosphate.  The  ferment 
which  excites  this  decomposition  in  the  urine,  while  yet  in  the  bladder, 
is  the  mucus  resulting  from  vesical  catarrh ;  but,  according  to  Scherery 
besides  this,  the  mucus  plays  another  and  most  important  rdle  in  the 
formation  of  calculi,  by  forming  a  cement  to  hold  the  sediment  together, 
since  coagula  of  mucus  form  the  nuclei  of  most  stones,  to  which  the 
deposits  afterward  adhere  by  accretion.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Scherery  the  formation  of  stones,  which  consist  of  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid 
enclosed  in  layers  of  phosphates,  is  as  follows :  As  long  as  the  acid 
fermentation  of  the  urine  continues,  uric  acid  is  precipitated ;  when, 
however,  the  catarrh  has  continued  for  some  time,  and,  perhaps,  has 
become  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  alka- 
line fermentation  sets  in,  and  the  phosphates  are  thrown  do\vn. 

According  to  a  very  brilliant  hypothesis  of  Meckel^  the  formation 
of  precipitates  is  not  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  urinary  calculus. 
He  claims  that  almost  all  stones  consist  originally  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  are  formed  as  follows :  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages becomes  the  seat  of  a  specific  catarrh,  called  by  Meckel  the 
"  stone-forming  catarrh  "  (stein-bildenden  catarrh).  In  tliis  catarrh  a 
tough  adhesive  mucus  is  secreted,  which  has  a  tendency  to  acid  fer- 
mentation, and  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  appears  when  such  fermenta- 
tion occurs.  At  first  this  oxalateof-lime  mucus  is  of  a  gelatinous  con- 
sistence. Gradually,  however,  it  takes  up  more  and  more  oxalate  of 
lime  from  the  decomposed  urine,  and  thus,  growing  more  and  more 
firm,  finally  becomes  stony.  As  long  as  the  urine  remains  decidedly 
acid,  the  stone  enlarges,  from  the  accretion  and  petrifaction  upon  it  of 
fresh  layers  of  oxalate-of-lime  mucus.  If  the  urine  afterward  become 
alkaline,  the  stone  no  longer  grows  from  "  apposition,"  but  from  "  in- 
tussusception," combined  with  a  *' metamorphimus,"  that  is  to  say. 
the  oxalate  of  lime  is  at  first  displaced  by  uric  acid,  and  urate  of  am 
monia,  and  afterward  by  the  phosphates.  In  this  manner  an  oxalic 
calculus  becomes  converted  into  a  phosphatic  calculus. 

To  attempt  to  point  out  all  the  flaws  in  each  of  these  theories,  and 
the  various  objections  which  might  be  advanced  against  them,  would 
take  too  long.     Among  other  matters,  the  fact  still  remains  unex- 
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plained,  <bat  hcreditaiy  tendency  should  plaj  so  decided  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  All  the  different  generations  of 
one  family  have  been  observed  to  suffer  from  the  same  sort  of  stone. 
Males  are  attacked  by  stone  more  frequently  than  females.  The  age 
of  childhood  is  by  no  means  exempt ;  indeed,  children  are  rather  liable 
to  the  formation  of  calculi  and  gravel  in  their  urinary  passages.  In 
some  countries,  as  in  England,  the  malady  is  much  more  common  than 
in  others.  Drinking-water  which  contains  lime  seems  to  have  some 
influence  in  the  production  of  stone,  and  the  use  of  fermenting  bever- 
ages containing  carbonic  acid  is  quite  decided,  at  least  as  to  its  effect 
in  producing  oxalate-of-lime  calculL  Any  irritation  which  occasions 
catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages  may  give  rise  to  stone  in  the  bladder ; 
but  it  is  quite  enigmatical  why  many  catarrhs  last  so  long  without 
forming  concrements,  while  others  give  rise  to  their  formation  very 
soon. 

Akatohical  Afpeabakces. — ^Urinary  calculi  vary  in  size,  shape, 
and  chemical  composition.  The  smaller,  which  are  usually  extremely 
nim[ierous,  we  call  "gravel.*'  Their  form  and  color  depend  mainly 
upon  their  composition.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Stones  consisting  chiefly  of  uric  acid  and  its  salts.  They  are 
round  or  oval ;  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  very  hard  and  heavy, 
and  with  a  smooth  or  nodular  surfsEK^e. 

2.  Stones  of  oxalate  of  lime.  They  usually  present  a  nodulated, 
gland-like  BurfiEicc,  whence  their  name,  ^  mulbeiry  calculus.^  They  arc 
veiy  hard,  and  of  a  dark-brown  or  blackish  color  (through  the  admix* 
ture  of  transformed  haematine).  Yet  some  oxalate-of-limc  stones  are 
small  and  pale,  and  in  form  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  hemp-seeds. 

3.  Stones  consisting  of  ammonio-magnesia  phosphates.  They  are 
of  a  whiter  or  grayer  color ;  have  a  round  or  oval  shape ;  are  light  in 
weight,  and  are  of  friable,  chalky  consistence. 

4.  Calculi  of  cystine.  These  are  rare.  They  are  usually  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white color.    Their  surface  is  smooth,  more  rarely  nodular. 

5.  Stones  formed  of  xanthin,  which  are  more  rare  even  than  the 
cystine  calculL  They  are  vety  hard,  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  usu- 
ally have  a  smooth  surface. 

6.  Stones,  consisting  of  various  layers  and  strata  of  diverse  com- 
position, are  very  common.  Sometimes,  the  nucleus  is  of  uric  add  and 
the  outer  layers  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  more  rarely,  the  contrary  arrange- 
ment obtains.  The  most  common  form  of  stratified  calculus  is  that  in 
which  a  nucleus  of  uric  add  or  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  endoscd  in  a  hull 
of  phosphates,  or  in  which  there  are  several  alternate  layers  of  these 
substances. 

Stones  often  lie  free  in  the  bladder,  changing  their  position  as  the 
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attitude  of  the  body  is  varied.  Quite  frequently,  too,  thej  are  lodged 
and  embedded  in  pouches  and  diverticuli  in  its  wall.  The  mucoufl 
membrane  is  either  in  a  state  of  catarrh  or  of  catarrhal  ulceration.  The 
muscular  tunic  is  usually  hypertrophied ;  yet,  if  the  calculus  be  smooth 
and  light,  all  of  these  appearances  may  be  absent. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  patients 
with  "  stone  **  have  a  distinct  perception  that  there  is  a  foreign  body 
in  their  bladder  which  changes  its  place  as  the  posture  of  the  patient 
is  altered.  A  more  important  and  constant  symptom  is  pain  about  the 
bladder,  which  is  aggravated  by  walking,  driving,  or  riding,  and  which 
is  relieved  by  lying  upon  the  back.  The  pain  darts  along  the  penis  to 
the  glans,  and  causes  the  patient,  especially  if  he  be  a  child,  to  pull 
upon  the  prepuce,  so  that  in  children  an  oedematous  thickening  or  ab* 
normal  length  of  the  prepuce  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic,  or, 
at  least,  as  a  suspicious  sign  of  vesical  calculus.  During  micturition, 
the  stream  of  urine  is  often  suddenly  interrupted,  owing  to  obstruction 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  the  stone.  If  the  patient  change  his 
attitude,  his  ability  to  pass  water  is  frequently  restored.  Even  though 
the  beginning  of  the  act  of  micturition  be  easy  and  painless,  yet,  tow- 
ard its  close,  there  is  usually  the  most  acute  suffering.  This  is  com- 
bined with  aching  in  the  testicles,  thighs,  and  lumbar  region,  with 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  anus,  and  even  with  genenil  reflex  phe- 
nomena. The  whole  of  these  symptoms,  however,  togetlier  with  occa- 
sional haematuria,  are  insufBcient  to  establish  a  diagnosis;  and  we 
should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  until  the 
presence  of  a  stone  has  been  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  means  of  the 
sound. 

Tbbatmext. — ^The  possibility  of  dissolving  large  vesical  calculi,  by 
means  of  internal  medication,  must  be  pronounced  as  hitherto  un- 
proved, although  theoretically  such  possibility  cannot  well  be  denied. 
Means  have  been  proposed  of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  or  else  of 
increasing  its  acid  reaction,  according  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
stone.  The  former  task,  as  is  well  known,  is  far  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment than  the  latter,  as  the  carbonates  and  vegetable  salts  supplied 
to  the  system  are  discharged  with  the  urine  as  alkaline  carbonates, 
while  it  is  quite  difficult  to  augment  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  urine. 
Theoretically,  the  benzoic  acid,  which  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  hippu- 
ric  acid,  is  adapted  for  the  solution  of  a  phosphatic  calculus.  But  the 
continued  exhibition  of  this  remedy  in  large  doses  is  forbidden,  owing 
to  its  pernicious  action  upon  the  digestive  organs.  The  administration 
of  tartaric  and  citric  acid  might  also  have  a  good  effect  in  the  solution 
of  phosphatic  calculi;  but  these  harmless  articles  have  never  come 
jjito  use.     Indeed,  as  soon  as  a  stone  in  the  urinary  passages  has  been 
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diagnosticated,  it  is  usual  to  administer  alkaline  carbonates,  quite  re* 
gardlcss  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  stone,  and  to  send  well-to-do 
patients  to  Vichy  or  Karlsbad,  those  springs  having  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  remedies  against  Uthiasis,  Perhaps  the  benefit  derived 
fiom  this  mode  of  treatment  depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  remedies 
upon  the  vesical  catarrh,  which  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  affiec- 
tion.  According  to  MeekeTB  theory,  the  exhibition  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates  and  salts  of  the  vegetable  adds  is  indicated,  because  the 
urine  is  thereby  rendered  alkaline,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  a  stone, 
consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  of  uric  add,  into  a  softer  and  mom 
friable  phosphatic  calculus,  is  promoted.  At  all  events,  we  strongly 
advise  that  the  old  method  of  treatment  be  adhered  to,  and  that  no 
new  "cures  "  be  adopted,  based  merely  upon  a  priori  reasoning.  Be- 
sides the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the  basic  phosphate  of  soda,  of 
which  about  two  drachms  may  be  taken  daily,  the  carbonate  of  lithia 
has  of  late  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  an  antilithic,  and  is  warmly 
recommended  by  many.  I  should  attach  little  weight  to  such  recom- 
mendations, were  they  based  solely  upon  the  theoretical  ground  that 
the  carbon&te  of  lithia  has  a  solvent  power  of  uric  add  six  times  as 
great  as  that  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  But,  as  we  have  some  reports, 
upon  good  authority,  of  good  clinical  results  obtained  by  its  use,  I 
admit  the  propriety  of  making  further  experiment  with  this  drag 
(liihifls  carb.  gr.  j — v  t  4).  The  Wildunger,  Vichy,  or  Karlsbad 
waters  may  also  be  used  as  a  beverage. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  mode  of  treating  the  catarrh  and 
luemorrhage  of  the  bladder  to  which  calculus  gives  rise.  The  openr 
tion  for  stone  in  the  bladder  is  a  matter  for  the  surgeon. 
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We  are  still  in  need  of  considerable  physiological  light  as  to  the 
normal  innervation  of  the  bladder,  and  to  the  process  of  micturition. 
It  is  difficult  satis&ctorily  to  account  for  the  well-known  facts  that  a 
healthy  man  is  often  unable  to  pass  water  when  required  to  do  so  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  who  watches  him,  and  that  the  first  attempts 
of  a  novice  to  make  water  while  on  horseback  or  in  a  wagon  arc  often 
attended  with  difficulty,  while  these  things  are  easy  enough,  to  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  thenu  Nevertheless,  om*  comprehension  of  the 
nervous  disorders  of  the  bladder  will  be  facilitated  if  we  classify  them 
into  motor  and  sensory  neuroses,  and  subdivide  the  latter  class  into 
hyperaesthesia  and  anaesthesia,  the  former  into  h3rperdnesis  and  acinesis. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

HTFEB^STHESIA   OF  THE   BLADDER. 

Hypeb^sthesia  of  the  bladder  is  most  commonly  seen  in  indi* 
riduals  addicted  to  sexual  excess,  especially  to  onanism — a  very  mod- 
erate degree  of  fulness  of  the  bladder  causing  in  them  a  most  intense 
desire  to  urinate — "  castus  raro  mingiV^  If  they  have  not  opportunity 
to  indulge  their  inclination  to  pass  water,  they  suffer  pain  over  the 
bladder  and  along  the  penis.  The  power  of  retaining  the  urine  is  not 
generally  impaired  in  such  cases,  the  hyperaesthesia  being  pure  and 
uncombined  with  motor  disturbance.  Sometimes,  however,  this  irri- 
tability of  the  bladder  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  power  in  the 
detrusors ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  a  strong  stream  of  urine 
passes  for  a  sign  of  chastity  among  the  laity,  and  a  languid  dribbling 
one  for  a  token  of  the  reverse.  Extreme  hyj>eraesthesia  of  the  bladder 
sometimes  follows  gonorrhoea.  Patients  are  sometimes  met  with  who 
are  quite  imfitted  for  their  previous  occupation,  being  unable  to  hold 
their  water  for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  are  thereby 
reduced  almost  to  desperation.  This  form  of  hyperaesthesia,  perhaps, 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  slight  catarrh.  The  intolerance  of  the 
bladder  against  its  contents  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  this 
form  of  catarrh ;  and  I  have  never  noticed  any  excessive  production  of 
mucus. 

For  the  milder  form  of  hyperaesthesia  of  the  bladder,  such  as  affects 
dissipated  persons  and  onanists,  I  recommend  cold  river  and  sea  baths, 
cold  sitz-baths,  and  cold  douches.  The  more  severe  forms,  which  re- 
main after  cure  of  a  gonorrhoea — the  cold-water-cure,  injections  into 
the  bladder,  and  other  active  procedures,  proving  ineffective — I  have 
in  some  instances  seen  disappear  rapidly  and  without  trace  under 
large  doses  of  balsam  copaiba. 

There  are  no  well-authenticated  observations  of  neuralgia  of  the 
bladder,  that  is,  of  painful  excitement  of  the  sensory  nerves,  which 
cannot  be  traced  tx)  irritation  of  their  peripheral  extremities. 

OUAPTER    VIIJ. 

anesthesia  of  tue  bladder. 

Some  jiersons  can  suffer  the  accumulation  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  urine  in  their  bladder  without  feeling  an  urgent  inclination  to  evacu- 
ate it  This  condition,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  morbid 
one.     On  the  otlicr  hand,  it  seems  to  me  admissible  to  ascribe  th*» 
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enuresis  noctuma  (aoctumal  wetting  the  bed)  to  an  imperfect  anies- 
thesia  and  dimimshed  irritabilify  of  the  vesical  sensory  nerves.  Thk 
extremelj  distressing  affection,  for  which  the  patient  not  unfrequentlj 
is  subjected  to  the  most  abominable  treatment,  and  which  often  de- 
stroys the  happiness  of  families  whose  older  children  are  afflicted  by 
it,  is  usually  classed  with  palsy  of  the  bladder.  Many  cases  of  enu- 
resis noctuma  as  I  have  seen,  however,  I  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
ceive that  the  sphincter  vesica  failed  in  its  duty  during  the  day,  or  that 
the  children  had  any  dribbling  of  urine,  nor  when  the  inclination  to 
virinate  came  upon  them  were  they  ever  in  great  haste  to  reach  the 
urinaL  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  possible  ways  of  accounting  for 
enuresis  noctuma.  Either  the  sensation  to  which  a  full  bladder  gives 
rise  is  too  feeble  to  awaken  the  child  from  his  normal  sleep,  or  else 
the  sensation  is  of  its  normal  intensity,  but  the  sleep  is  unusually  pro- 
found. In  the  latter  case  it  would  seem  as  though  nocturnal  incon- 
tinence of  urine  occurred  somewhat  as  do  those  well-known  cases  in 
whidi  chOdren  sometimes  fall  out  of  bed  in  their  sleep  without  awak- 
ening. In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  especially  in  adult  patients,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  such  unnaturally  profound  sleep.  For> 
tunately,  it  is  rare  for  enuresis  noctuma  (which  usually  affects  chil- 
dren, and  often  lasts  up  to  the  time  of  puberty)  to  continue  after  the 
twentieth  year.  Knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  importance,  the  best 
means  of  comforting  the  patient  and  his  relatives  in  their  distress  be* 
ing  the  communication  of  this  intelligence. 

It  is  customary  to  deprive  children,  suffering  from  this  affection,  of 
all  drink  or  liquid  food  during  the  evening  hours,  and  to  waken  them 
during  the  ni^t  onoe  or  twice  to  make  them  pass  water.  There  is  no 
objection  to  be  made  to  these  measures,  excepting  that  they  scarcely 
ever  do  the  least  good.  I  must  protest  most  earnestly,  however, 
against  the  cruelty  of  whipping  or  otherwise  punishing  a  patient  with 
nocturnal  incontinence,  unless  the  wettings  of  the  bed  manifestly  bo 
the  result  of  laziness.  In  families,  but  still  more  in  boarding-schools, 
orphan  asylums,  poor-houses,  and  prisons,  punishment  for  thb  offence 
is  inflicted  all  the  year  long,  generally  without  effect ;  and  if  we  only 
take  the  trouble  to  listen  to  the  shocking  stories  of  ''  piss-a-bcds  "  of 
the  lower  classes,  it  will  be  dear  to  any  one  that  the  inefficacy  of  the 
punishment  was  not  due  to  its  want  of  severity.  Without  attempting 
any  explanation  of  the  fact,  I  will  merely  call  to  mind  that  the  dread 
of  going  to  sleep  often  has  a  soporific  effect,  the  desire  to  do  so  the  op- 
posite, and  that,  if  one  wishes  to  awake  at  a  certain  hour,  the  fear  of 
oversleeping  is  injurious,  while  the  confidence  that  one  will  awaken  in 
time  is  beneficial  In  the  same  way,  we  find  that  children  with  noc- 
turnal incontinence,  who  have  been  severely  chastised  the  day  before^ 
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and  who  go  to  sleep  in  dread  of  further  punishment,  still  awake  in  the 
morning  with  their  bed  wet  through.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can 
excite  confidence  in  the  use  of  some  entirely  inert  medicine,  for  which, 
however  we  promise  great  things,  so  that  the  patient  can  go  to  bed 
hopefully,  and  without  fear,  he  is  often  awakened  in  the  night  by  the 
inclination  to  micturate,  and  remains  for  some  time,  or  even  perma- 
nently, cured  of  his  affection.     From  time  to  time  secret  remedies  for 
nocturnal  incontinence,  with  testimonials  as  to  their  efficacy,  are  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers.     That  such  testimonials  are  not  all  inten 
tionally  false,  is  certain;   but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  success 
of  the  remedies  is  due  more  to  the  psychical  impression  made  by  the 
confident  commendation  of  the  article,  than  upon  the  medicinal  effect 
of  the  article  itsel£     We  must  never  tire  of  again  and  again  exciting 
the  hopes  of  the  patient,  and  of  writing  harmless  prescriptions  for  him, 
of  the  value  of  which  he  must  be  assured.     Even  in  little  children, 
and  still  more  frequently  in  grown  persons,  I  have  seen  at  first  a  tem- 
porary and  afterward  a  permanent  effect  produced  in  this  way,  which 
amazed  both  the  patient  and  his  friends.     I  have  usually  ordered  small 
doses  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  recently,  according  to  a  suggestion 
of  Trousseau's^  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  a  grain  of  pulv.  herb,  bella- 
donna, with  equal  parts  of  the   extract.     Other  remedies,  such   as 
strychnine,  cantharides,  large  doses  of  syrup,  ferri  iodidi,  and  injec- 
tions of  irritating  matter  into  the  bladder,  are  objectionable.     It  is  of 
importance,  however,  to  pay  attention  to  any  indications  which  may 
arise  from  the  special  condition  of  the  patient.* 


CHAPTER   IX. 

nYPERaNESIS    OP    THE    BLADDER — SPASM    OP    THE    BLADDER — CYSTO- 

SPASMUS. 

Violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  frequently  arises 
in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  foreign  bodies,  especially  stones, 
create  within  it.  Such  spasm  is  usually  accompanied  by  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  viscus.  However,  since  abnonnal  irritability  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  an  organ  arising  as  a  reflex  symptom,  in  consoqupnoe  of  ex- 
citement of  the  sensory  nerves  of  that  organ  from  structural  dis(»ase, 
is  not  usually  counted  among  the  neuroses,  the  term  spasm  of  the 
bladder  is  not  to  be  applied  to  such  symptomatic  contractions  of  the 
vesical  muscles,  but  should  be  reserved  to  designate  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  motor  ncr\*cs,  which  exists  independently  of  any  struo 
tural  alteration  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder. 
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Romberg  divides  the  causes  of  spasm  of  the  bhulder  into  cerebral, 
spinal,  and  reflex.  With  reg^aid  to  the  first,  I  would  call  to  mind  the 
fiust  that  the  initability  of  the  sympathetic  neire,  though  independent 
of  the  influence  of  the  will,  is  by  no  means  entirely  independent  of 
the  imtability  of  the  fibres  and  ganglia  of  the  brain.  Mental  emotions 
have  a  distinct  action  upon  the  sympathetic  system;  and  just  as  the 
muscles  of  the  skin  contract  under  the  influence  of  tenor,  producing  a 
*^  goose-skin,"  so  we  often,  under  like  circumstances,  see  violent  con- 
traction of  the  detrusor  urin»  musdes,  with  intense  inclination  to  pass 
water.  So,  too,  in  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  in  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  brain,  spasm  of  the  detrusors  occurs,  according  to 
Romberg — a  &ct  which  is  not  easy  to  explain,  as  the  innervation  of 
the  detrusor  is  derived  from  the  sympathetic;  although,  indeed,  we  see 
an  analogous  condition  in  the  occurrence  of  vesical  spasm  from  mental 
emotion.  Vesical  spasm  is  generally  of  reflex  origin.  In  an  irritable 
subject  the  impression  upon  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  urethra,  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  will  provoke  spasm  of  the 
sphincter  vesica.  In  other  cases,  irritation  of  the  rectum  and,  very  fre- 
quently,  irritation  from  the  womb  give  rise  to  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  bladder.  Finally,  there  are  cases  of  vesical  spasm  which  are 
merely  local  manifestations  of  a  general  neurosis,  and  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  morbidly  exalted  irritability  of  the  entire  nervous  system,  whidi 
we  usually  call  hysteria. 

The  symptoms  of  spasm  of  the  bladder  vary  according  as  the  af- 
fection involves  the  detrusor  uiinsB  or  sphincter  vesica)  muscles.    In  the 
former  case,  a  very  slight  degree  of  frdness  excites  intense  desire  to 
urinate.    The  patient  can  scarcely  prevent  a  constant  escape  of  water 
by  closure  of  the  sphincter;  or  else  he  is  quite  unable  to  do  so,  so  that 
the  urine  is  constantly  flowing  away — a  condition  generally  termed 
emureaU  spcuiiccL    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sphincter  muscle  is  in 
a  state  of  spastic  contraction,  the  patient  can  only  ptass  water  drop  by 
drop,  or  in  a  very  fine  stream,  and  with  great  efibrt  (dt/mria  spastica). 
Sometimes  the  closure  of  the  sphincter  is  absolute,  and  there  is  com- 
plete retention  of  urine  {ischuria  spastica).    Finally,  the  antagonistic 
muscles,  both  detrusor  and  sphincter,  may  be  attacked  simultaneously. 
A  condition  of  great  distress  then  ensues,  in  which,  in  spite  of  violent 
desire  to  void  the  urine,  there  is  inability,  more  or  less  complete,  to 
satisfy  such  desire.    In  these  cases  the  spasmodic  affection  sometimes 
extends  to  neighboring  organs,  giving  rise  to  spasm  of  the  rectum,  to 
tremors  of  the  entire  body,  and  occasionally  to  general  convulsions. 
One  characteristic  of  spasm  of  the  bladder  is  the  alternation  of  violent 
paroxysms  and  intervals  of  exemption.    The  former  often  last  but  o 
minute  at  two,  although  sometimes  they  last  half  an  hour  or  more. 
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The  J  recur  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  usually  cease  as  suddenly 
as  they  have  begun. 

Diagnosis  of  spasm  of  the  bladder  in  its  stricter  sense  demands 
caution,  as  its  occurrence  is  somewhat  rare,  and  as  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  froxa  other  maladies  of  that  viscus.  It  is  only 
when  the  latter  can  be  excluded  from  diagnosis,  after  careful  examinar 
tion  of  the  urine,  and  scrupulous  attention  to  the  attendant  symptoms 
of  the  case,  and  after  we  have  assured  ourselves  by  repeated  sound- 
ing that  there  is  no  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  bladder,  that  we  are 
warranted  in  supposing  tne  existence  of  a  pure  vesical  hypercinesis. 

Treatment  of  spasm  of  the  bladder,  first  of  all,  demands  removal 
of  the  exciting  cause.  In  some  instances,  the  cure  of  a  fissure  of  the 
anus,  or  of  a  chronic  hypersemia  or  inflammation  of  the  womb,  consti- 
tutes the  chie^  or,  indeed,  only  remedy,  for  vesical  spasm.  In  other 
cases,  it  will  subside  if  we  can  succeed  in  altering  the  nutritive  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  by  a  thorough  modification  of  external  relations, 
and  thus  quiet  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  For  the 
paroxysms  themselves  we  should  have  recourse  to  warm  baths,  clys- 
ters of  camomile  or  valerian  tea,  with  the  addition  of  a  narcotic ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  internal  exhibition  of  opium.  In  addition  to  this, 
Pitha  warmly  recommends  the  cautious  and  gentle  introduction  of  n 
wax  bougie  into  the  bladder. 


OUAPTEK    X. 

ACINESIS   OP  THE  BLADDER — VESICAL  PALSY — CYSTOPLEGIA. 

Palsy  of  the  bladder  may  involve  the  sphincter  muscle,  the  detru- 
sor urinae,  or  both  of  these  muscles  simultaneously.  Contraction  of  the 
detrusor  is  not  dependent  upon  volition,  but  arises  reflexly  from  the 
stimulus  of  the  urine  collected  in  the  bladder.  Contraction  of  the 
sphincter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  subject  to  the  will  Up  to  a  certain 
point  of  distention,  the  tone  of  the  sphincter  suffices  to  counteract  the 
action  of  the  detrusor,  which  presses  upon  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
and  strives  to  open  its  outlet.  If  this  point  be  exceeded,  the  tone  is 
overcome,  and  the  sphincter  requires  the  action  of  volition  to  keep  it 
closed.  From  these  physiological  facts,  the  causes  of  vesical  palsy  bo- 
come  somewhat  more  comprehensible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite 
plain,  both  in  structural  disease  of  the  brain  and  in  grave  febrile  consti- 
tutional disease,  in  which  the  function  of  the  brain  is  overthrown,  why 
palsy  of  the  sphincter  should  be  a  very  common  symptom,  and  why 
palsy  of  the  detrusor  should  be  somewhat  more  rare.  In  apoplexy 
atnd  m  typhus,  the  number  of  patients  who  wet  their  bed  is  ^rreatcr 
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than  that  in  which  the  use  of  the  catheter  is  required.  If,  howeveti 
the  paralysis  finally  extend  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system  to  the  sym- 
patlietic ;  if  the  power  of  involuntary  movement  be  also  impaired ; 
if  the  patient  can  no  longer  swallow ;  if  the  abdomen  become  tympa* 
nitic  from  palsy  of  the  intestinal  muscles ;  the  detrusor  urinae  also  takes 
part  in  the  pualysis,  and  the  distended  bladder  rises  above  the  sym- 
physis.  There  is  another  very  common  circumstance,  however,  which 
also  contributes  to  the  occurrence  of  incontinence  of  urine  in  cases  of 
disease  of  this  kind,  namely  (as  happens  in  a  variety  of  conditions  of 
other  peripheral  organs),  the  overfilling  and  overflowing  of  the  bladder 
{Kbhlratuch)  make  no  impression  on  the  consciousness,  and  hence  no 
impulse  is  derived  from  the  will  to  contract  the  sphincter  and  to  dose 
the  bladder.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
some  cases  of  apoplexy  and  of  severe  typhus,  palsy  of  the  detrusor  sets 
in  early,  and  before  there  is  any  general  palsy,  and  without  our  being 
able  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  In  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
likewise,  palsy  of  the  sphincter  is  of  lar  more  common  occurrence  than 
palsy  of  the  detrusor.  Most  paraplegic  patients  have  to  wear  a  urinal^ 
in  order  not  to  wet  themselves,  because  the  conducting  power  of  their 
spinal  marrow  is  interrupted.  The  use  of  the  catheter,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  but  seldom  necessaiy,  on  aocoimt  of  palsy  of  the  detrusor. 
However,  the  fact  that  such  necessity  does  sometimes  occur,  periiaps  is 
owing  to  the  locality  of  the  lesion.  It  seems  to  be  the  ganglia  which 
transmit  the  impression  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  bladder  to  the 
motor  nerves.  It  is  possible  that,  if  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  be 
destroyed  at  which  this  transmission  takes  place,  the  detrusor  will  be 
palsied ;  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  the  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow  be 
above  this  point,  transmission  of  impressions  from  the  brain  to  the 
sphincter  will  be  interrupted,  while  that  from  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  bladder  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  detrusor  continues  unimpaired. 
The  result  of  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this  kind,  which 
E  have  examined  within  the  last  few  years,  fully  supports  this  by* 
pothesis. 

Besides  this  form  of  vesical  palsy,  the  cause  of  which  is  central^ 
there  are  others  in  which  the  peripheral  expansions  of  the  nerves 
have  sufiered  lesions,  through  which  they  are  deprived  of  their  frmction ; 
although,  indeed,  it  is  generally  out  of  our  power  to  frunish  anatomical 
proof  of  such  structural  disorder. 

imally,  there  is  a  myopathic  palsy  of  the  bladder  arising  from  dis- 
ease in  the  minute  textive  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and  in 
the  nerve-tips  which  terminate  in  them.  The  most  common  cause  for 
this  form  of  vesical  palsy  is  the  severe  stretching  of  the  vesical  mus- 
olea,  and  their  participation  in  the  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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A  distention  of  the  bladder,  which  perhaps  has  occuiTed  but  cnce,  and 
to  which  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  or  a  false 
shame  in  some  over-modest  person,  has  given  rise,  may  result  in  perma 
nent  vesical  paralysis.  It  may  also  proceed  from  a  vesical  catarrh, 
especially  in  aged  persons,  from  implication  of  the  vesical  muscles  in 
the  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  vesical  palsy  vary  according  to  the  muscles 
affected.  When  the  palsy  is  complete  and  is  confined  to  the  sphinc- 
ter, the  urine  flows  away  involuntarily  as  soon  as  the  bladder  has  be- 
come full  enough  to  overcome  the  tone  of  the  sphincter.  When  the 
paralysis  is  incomplete,  the  patient  is  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a 
somewhat  fuller  bladder,  but  he  must  hasten  to  find  some  befitting 
place  to  pass  water,  as  his  sphincter  will  fail  of  its  office  if  he  wait  too 
long  and  the  pressure  increase.  This  incomplete  palsy  of  the  sphincter 
is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  conjunction  with  partial  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  is  attributable  to  an  incomplete  interruption 
of  conducting  power  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

In  palsy  of  the  detrusor,  the  tone  of  the  sphincter  is  not  overcome 
by  such  a  degree  of  tension  of  the  bladder  as,  imder  normal  conditions, 
would  excite  contraction  of  the  detrusors  sufficient  to  overcome  it. 
Unless  artificially  emptied,  the  bladder  is  distended  excessively,  and  it 
is  only  after  the  distention  has  reached  an  extreme  point,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  (where  they  are  not  paralyzed  also), 
that  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  is  expelled.  If  the 
palsy  be  pure  and  uncomplicated,  the  patient  can  arrest  or  postpone  the 
outflow  of  urine.  When  incomplete,  the  bladder  does  not  become  so 
full  before  evacuating  a  portion  of  its  contents  as  it  does  in  complete 
palsy.  The  patient,  however,  endeavors  to  assist  the  action  of  the 
detrusor,  by  bringing  his  abdominal  muscles  into  play,  so  that  he 
often  jreaks  wind  while  passing  water.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
he  cannot  eject  a  strong  arched  stream,  but  the  wine  dribbles  verti- 
cally down  between  his  feet.  This  form  of  incomplete  palsy  of  the 
detrusor  is  chiefly  seen  in  marasmic  subjects,  and  individuals  weakened 
by  sexual  excess. 

Finally,  in  patients  in  whom  both  sphincter  and  detrusor  are  pal- 
sied, the  bladder  is  in  a  state  of  permanent  oveiniistention,  the  tone 
of  the  sphincter  jielding  later  than  it  normally  should  do.  Every  ad- 
dition made  to  the  contents  of  the  bladder  induces  a  corresponding  out- 
flow from  it,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  hinder  or  to  arrest  this  flow. 
The  patient  usually,  indeed,  is  quite  unaware  that  his  bladder  is  full, 
and  only  seeks  medical  aid  on  account  of  the  continual  enuresis,  and 
generally  is  greatly  surprised  when  we  evacuate  the  urine  from  the 
bladder,  which  often  contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  it. 
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In  treatment  of  palsy  of  the  bladder,  the  causal  indication  can  rarely 
be  met  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  forms  of  it  arising  from  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  When  it  is  due  to  immoderate 
distention  of  the  organ,  it  is  of  importance  to  use  the  catheter  assidu* 
ously,  partly  in  order  to  prevent  further  distention,  which  might  aggrs^ 
vate  the  palsy,  partly  to  excite  more  vigorous  contraction  of  the  do 
trusor,  by  the  irritation  which  the  catheter  induces.  In  cases  of  in- 
complete palsy,  instead  of  passing  a  catheter,  Pitha  recommends  the 
introduction  of  a  solid  wax  bougie  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
claiming  that  *^the  catheter'*  relieves  the  muscles  of  all  exercise,  and 
thus  encourages  ^  their  indolence.''  The  indications  from  the  disease 
call  for  the  use  of  cold  baths,  douches,  and  clysters.  If  these  fail,  and 
if  the  source  of  the  palsy  be  peripheral,  we  should  proceed  with  due 
precaution  to  the  injection  of  water  into  the  bladder,  which  at  first 
should  be  lukewarm,  and  afterward  should  gradually  be  reduced  in 
temperature.  If  this  be  of  no  avail,  the  application  of  electricity,  as 
recommended  by  Duchenne^  will  also  prove  ineffectual.  We  shall 
iiardly  find  a  well-authenticated  case  of  cure  of  vesical  palsy  by  the 
use  of  strychnine,  which  has  also  been  recommended. 
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SECnOK   III. ^DISKASBS  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

1.— P.  82. 

I  have  now  and  then  earned  the  thanks  of  an  adult  by  recom* 
mending  to  him  a  contrivance  which  has  been  advertised  in  the 
newspapers.  A  bit  of  leather  or  caoutchouc,  of  the  size  of  a  bean, 
is  to  be  pierced  through  its  middle  by  a  fine  opening,  through 
which  the  loop  of  an  elastic  band  is  to  be  drawn,  so  as  to  slide 
stiffly.  Upon  going  to  bed,  the  prepuce,  having  been  stretched 
over  the  glans,  is  to  be  inserted  into  this  loop,  which  must  then  be 
tightened  just  enough  to  close  its  orifice,  but  not  closely  enough  to 
cause  discomfort,  and  so  that  upon  urinating  the  prepuce  will  be 
put  on  the  stretch  by  the  water  which  is  held  back.  The  patient 
will  be  awakened  by  the  distention  of  the  prepuce  if  ho  passes  water 
during  sleep,  and  may  then  take  off  his  apparatus,  confident  that 
for  that  night  his  bed  will  not  be  soiled.  One  young  man  tells  me 
that  only  since  obtaining  this  contrivance  has  he  ever  dared  to  sleep 
away  from  home. 
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SECTION  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 


According  to  the  plan  of  our  book,  we  omit  without  notice  all 
liFections  of  the  urethra  pertaining  to  the  department  of  surgery,  and 
which  are  treated  of  in  detail  in  surgical  works,  and  shall  merely  de- 
scsribe  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra. 

CHAPTER  I. 

VIRULEirr   CATARRH   OP   THE  MALE   URETHRA — CLAP — OONORRHCEA. 

Etiology. — ^The  urethral  mucous  membrane  does  not  undergo  any 
specific  change  in  gonorrhoea.  The  process  which  takes  place  in  it  is 
identical  with  that  which  arises  in  any  other  mucous  membrane,  under 
the  action  of  other  irritants,  and  bears  the  name  of  catarrh  or  blen- 
nonhoea.  Nevertheless,  gonorrhoea  is  a  specific  disease.  Its  course 
distinguishes  it  plainly  from  all  other  catarrhs  which  afiect  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane,  or  that  of  other  regions.  The  difference  is  all  the 
more  especial  in  an  etiological  point  of  view,  for  a  gonorrhoea  never 
arises  otherwise  than  by  contagion,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  denial  of 
some  authorities,  and  the  lying  assertions  of  shame-faced  patients. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  virus  of  gonorrhoea  we  know  as  little  as  we 
do  of  that  of  small-pox  or  other  infectious  matter ;  but  we  do  know 
that  the  matter  exerts  a  specific  influence  upon  the  system — that  it 
always  produces  a  clap,  never  a  chancre  or  syphilitic  ulcer.  True, 
opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  whether  this  disease  is  follo^vcd  by 
bccondary  disorders,  and  by  a  general  implication  of  the  system ;  but 
even  authors  who  still  believe  in  metastatic  gonorrhoea  and  gonorrhccal 
constitutional  infection  now  agree  that  the  consecutive  discuses  are 
altogether  different  from  the  scqueLTB  of  syphilis,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  gonorrhceal  virus  is  a  contagiU7n  Jixiim,  its 
vehicle  is  the  secretion  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is 
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only  bj  oontact  of  this  secretioa  with  a  mtioous  membruio  suBoeptible 
of  infection  that  the  complaint  can  be  transmitted  from  one  pcnon  to 
another,  or  firom  the  mucous  membranes  of  one  oi^g;an  to  that  of  another 
in  the  same  individuaL  As  in  other  infectious  disorders,  between  the 
time  of  infection  and  that  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  there  is  e 
certain  interval,  known  as  the  period  of  incubation.  The  length  of 
this  period  is  from  three  to  eight  days.  The  appearance  of  a  gonor- 
rhoea as  early  as  twenty-four  hours  after  an  impure  coitus,  or  as  late 
as  three  or  four  weeks  aflerward  (8iman)j  if  it  occur  at  all,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  rare  exception.  Credulous  persons  will  hit  upon  cases 
where  the  period  of  incubation  has  lasted  longer  stilL  Every  physician 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  venereal  patients,  especially  with  patients 
from  the  better  classes  of  society,  will  have  found  out  that  it  is  much 
easier  for  a  patient  to  confess  to  excesses  perpetrated  six  or  eight 
weeks  ago  than  to  those  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  but  recently. 
The  more  reason  he  has  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  so  much  the  more 
is  he  disposed  to  antedate  his  delinquency.  Least  of  all  are  married 
people  to  be  trusted  in  this  respect,  and  their  assurance  that  **  they 
would  just  as  lief  confess  to  sins  of  a  week's  standing  as  those  of  six 
weeks  ^  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

Contact  of  a  mucous  membrane  with  gonorrhceal  virus  does  not 
always  result  in  infection.  Indeed,  the  susceptibility  to  contagion 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  Daily  experience  teadies  us 
that  two  men  may  have  intercourse  with  a  woman  having  virulent 
fluor  albus,  one  of  whom  may  contract  gonorrhcsa,  while  the  other  may 
escape.  We  do  not  know  by  what  causes  this  predisposition  to  gon- 
orrhoeal  infection  is  increased  or  diminished.  It  cannot  be  attributed 
either  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  venereal  excitement  during 
coitus,  nor  to  incomplete  introduction  of  the  penis,  nor  to  the  degree  of 
^  acclimatization  "  of  the  exposed  individual  to  the  person  of  the  other. 
ft  is  idle  to  indulge  in  imsupported  theories  upon  this  question.  We 
do  not  even  know  why  it  is  that,  of  all  the  various  mucous  membranes 
of  the  human  body,  only  that  of  the  urethra,  those  of  the  female  gen- 
itals, the  eye,  and  in  some  degree  those  of  the  rectum,  are  susceptible 
of  gononhoeal  inflammation,  while  all  others  are  quite  proof  against 
the  infection.  Even  different  portions  of  one  mucous  membrane  ex- 
hibit different  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  gonorrhceal  poison.  Al* 
though  the  infecting  secretion  acts  first  upon  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
the  gonorrhoea  is  most  apt  to  develop  in  the  fossa  navicularis. 

Ahatoxical  Appearancss. — Opportunities  of  making  posi-moT' 
*em  examination  of  patients  with  gonorrhoea  are  rare,  and  it  was  long 
ere  we  could  obtain  positive  knowledge  that  the  seat  of  gonorrhoea 
fpsfl  ^he  urethra.     In  recent  cases  of  the  disease  the  mucous  membrane 
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IS  reddened,  injected,  swollen,  and  coated  with  punforni  secretion.  It 
ia  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  gonorrhoea 
to  know  that,  in  the  first  and  second  week  of  the  complaint,  the  ana- 
iomical  changes  only  inyolve  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra — 
the  fossa  navicularis — ^which  is  very  richly  endowed  with  glands; 
and  it  ia  not  until  afterward  that  the  lesions  extend  to  the  mem* 
branous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra.  In  very  severe  cases, 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  accompanied  by  inflam- 
mation and  infiltration  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  which  not  only  dimin- 
ish the  calibre  of  the  urethra,  but  render  a  uniform  enlargement 
of  the  penis  during  erection  impossible.  Far  more  rarely  submucous 
abscesses  form  in  severe  gonorrhoea,  or,  what  is  a  much  more  serious 
accident,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  prostate  occur.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  penis  may  also  become  implicated  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  sympathetic  swellings  of  the  inguinal  glands  are  not  imfre- 
quent  compHcations  of  the  disease,  although  suppuration  in  such  cases 
is  quite  exceptionaL 

The  most  conmion  complications  of  gonorrhoea  are  inflammation 
of  the  epididjinis  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  These  afiections  both 
make  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  week,  that 
is,  at  the  time  when  the  pars  prostatica  becomes  involved  in  the  in- 
flammation, and  when  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  e^ctcnsion  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  vasa  deferentia  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  chronic  gonorrhoea  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  stud- 
ded here  and  there  with  fungous  granulations.  Its  follicles  are  en- 
larged and  its  secretion  is  more  mucous.  In  many  cases,  circumscribed 
spots,  and  sometimes  extensive  tracts  of  the  submucous  tissue,  are 
hypertrophied,  indurated,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.    It  is  to  this  that  most  urethral  strictures  are  due. 

Symptoms  and  Cottrsb. — ^The  commencement  of  a  clap  is  an- 
nounced by  an  itching  sensation  at  the  mouth  of  the  urethra,  which 
does  not  amount  to  pain,  accompanied  by  a  scanty  secretion  of  a  trans- 
parent, clear  mucus.  At  the  same  time  the  meatus  seems  slightly 
reddened,  and  its  lips  are  usually  agglutinated  by  the  dried  secretion, 
a  thin  scale  of  which  is  also  spread  over  the  tip  of  the  glans.  An  in- 
creased desire  to  pass  water  then  sets  in ;  the  |)atients  often  have  noc- 
turnal pollutions,  and  during  the  day  suffer  from  frequent  erections, 
which  often  induce  thoughtless  persons  to  indulge  in  further  exc^^sscs. 
Gradually,  generally  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  the  sense  of  itch- 
ing in  the  urethra  gives  place  to  a  burning  pain,  extending  from  the 
meatus  to  the  fossa  navicularis.  This  pain  increases,  and,  during  the 
act  of  micturition,  is  extremely  severe.  The  inclination  to  pass  water 
becomes  more  frequent  than  before,  so  that  with  each  effort  a  few 
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izo|ift  only  are  yoided,  and  those  with  the  utmost  Buffering.  The  ae- 
3rctiony  formerly  scanty,  tenacious,  and  transparent,  gradually  becomes 
more  copious,  thicker,  and  purulent,  making  yellow,  stiff  stains  upon 
the  patient's  linen.  The  lips  of  the  meatus  are  red  and  swollen ;  the 
entire  penis  also,  especially  the  glans,  is  more  or  less  swollen,  and  the 
m^tfara  throughout  its  entire  length  is  sensitive  to  {wcssure.  At  tins 
period,  the  prepuce,  initated  by  the  discfaarge,  or  else  owing  to  propa* 
gation  of  the  irritation,  often  becomes  excoriated  and  oedematous ;  so 
tihat  the  product  of  a  balanitis  is  added  to  the  secretion  which  flows 
firom  the  urethra.  If  the  outlet  of  the  prepuce  be  small,  a  phymoais  is 
very  apt  to  occur,  or  paraphymosia,  if  the  patients  imprudently  re> 
tract  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans.  At  this  stage  erections  occur 
with  still  greater  frequence  than  at  the  outset  of  the  disease ;  but  the 
stretching  and  expansion  which  the  organ  undergoes  during  the  prc^ 
oess  cause  the  most  intense  pain  to  the  patient,  deprive  him  of  his 
rest  at  night,  and  induce  him  to  resort  to  the  wildest  expedients  to 
arrest  his  suffering.  All  these  sjrmptoma,  the  painful  micturition,  the 
flow  of  thick,  yellowish-green  pus,  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  painful  priapism,  usually  continue  to  increase  for  a 
period  of  about  eight  or  fourteen  days.  After  attaining  their  acme, 
the  pain  upon  micturition  usually  begins  to  abate,  the  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  meatus  gradually  subside,  the  erections  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  painful ;  but  at  this  time  the  discharge  is  often  more 
profuse  than  ever,  so  that  the  laity  regard  this  as  a  favorable  sign, 
and  think  that  the  '*  clap  must  be  made  to  run ''  in  order  to  relieve 
their  suffering. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  week  or  two  the  dischaige  gradually  diminishes, 
becomes  mucous,  and  may  finally  cease  altogether  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  weeks  without  any  treatment  whatever,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  results  of  homoeopathic  practice.  Much  more  fr^uently,  however, 
there  remidns  a  stationary  scanty  mucous  discharge  which  may  last  for 
months  and  years.  During  the  day,  if  the  intervals  between  the  acts 
of  micturition  be  long,  this  secretion  glues  the  lips  of  the  urcthia 
together.  When  the  patient  awakens  in  the  morning,  a  tolerably 
laige  drop  of  it  has  collected,  and  runs  out  between  the  adherent  lips 
of  the  meatus  as  soon  as  they  are  separated.  The  stiff  stains  upon 
the  linen  are  now  of  a  more  grayish  cc^or,  although  generally  there  is 
a  small  but  distinct  yellow  spot  in  their  middle.  A  dischai^  of  this 
kind  is  called  ** gleet''  or^goutte  militaire."  I^  while  it  lasts,  the 
patient  exposes  himself  to  further  exciting  cause,  the  gonorrhoea  not 
onfrequently  breaks  out  again;  that  is,  the  pain  does  not  return 
but  the  disdiarge  once  more  becomes  abundant  and  more  purulent 
Excess  in  wine  or  sexual  intercourse  is  the  most  apt  to  cause  suob 
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relapses,  but  exposure  to  oold  and  overexertion  seein  to  have  a  slmilai 
effects 

The  S}'mptoms  and  course  of  gonorrhoea  present  a  good  deal  of 
variation.  First  of  all,  they  vary  in  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  in* 
flammatory  symptoms,  and  the  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  ure- 
thral mucous  membrane.  A  classification  of  the  affection  into  various 
species,  such  as  the  erysipelatous,  synochal,  erethetic,  and  torpid,  has 
been  based  upon  this  variation,  without,  however,  any  practical  advan- 
tages being  derived  Irom  such  arrangement.  Generally  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  of  a  first  clap  are  far  more  severe  than  those  of  the 
second  and  third,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  severe 
gonorrhoea,  with  intense  hyperaemia,  rupture  of  small  blood-vessels 
with  haemorrhage  often  occurs,  imparting  a  reddish  or  brownish  hue  to 
the  discharge.  Although  this  haemorrhage  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  yet 
the  "  bloody,"  or  "  black,"  or  "  Russian  clap,"  has  a  terrible  reputation 
among  the  laity.  The  flexion  which  the  penis  imdergoes  during  erec- 
tion (known  as  chordee)  is  of  greater  moment.  These  flexions  result 
from  a  loss  of  elasticity  on  the  part  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  cor- 
pus cavemoaum,  which  prevents  it  from  participating  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  penis.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  inflamed  portion  of  the 
corpus  cavemosum  imdergoes  permanent  atrophy,  and  that  thenceforth 
the  penis  when  erect  is  distorted.  Sometimes,  too,  when  the  atrophy 
extends  entirely  through  the  corpus  cavemosum  at  one  point,  ever 
afterward  erection  is  only  practicable  from  the  root  of  the  organ  up  to 
that  point.  Among  the  less  serious  accidents  which  may  occur  during 
gonorrhoea,  is  the  formation  of  small  abscesses  about  the  urethra. 
Severe  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  and  a  hard  circumscribed  swelling 
about  the  urethra,  are  the  characteristic  signs  of  the  formation  of  such 
abscesses.  They  nearly  always  run  a  favorable  course,  whether  they 
perforate  externally  or  into  the  urethra.  A  much  more  dangerous  but 
also  a  more  rare  complication  of  gonorrhoea  is  inflammation  of  the 
prostate.  We  may  infer  that  the  prostate  is  the  scat  of  liyperapmic 
swelling,  from  the  unpleasant  sense  of  pressure  in  the  perinaeura 
of  which  the  majority  of  patients  with  gonorrhoea  complain,  as  well  as 
from  the  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  prostate  so  often  seen  in 
old  persons,  chiefly  in  those  who  have  had  gonorrhoea  in  their  youth. 
If  the  prostate  be  much  inflamed,  there  is  an  extremely  unpleasant 
sense  of  pressure,  or  a  dragging,  throbbing  pain  in  the  pcrinaeum,  extend- 
ing into  the  bladder  and  rectum,  which  is  greatly  aggravated  upon  the 
passage  of  the  urine  or  the  foeces.  Both  in  the  perinaeum  and  through 
the  rectum  we  can  feel  a  tumor  of  varying  size.  Micturition  becomes 
more  and  more  difllicult,  and  the  dysuria  may  increase  to  absolute 
retention  of  urine.     If  the  inflammation  go  on  into  suppuration,  an  ab 
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Boess  fonns,  which  may  point  either  extenialljr  or  else  inwardly,  giving 
rise  to  symptoms  of  the  most  serious  and  varied  character,  for  further 
description  of  which  we  refer  to  the  text-books  of  surgery.  Gonoi^ 
riioeal  lymphangitis  and  Ijmphadenitispresent  no  extraordinary  features. 
Resolution  is  the  more  frequent  termination  of  a  gononhoeal  buba 
Suppuration  of  such  a  bubo  indeed  is  so  rare  an  occunence,  that  it 
alwaj3  should  excite  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  glandular  chancre. 
Finally,  gonorrhoeal  orchitis,  the  most  common  of  all  the  complications 
of  this  disease,  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  propagation  of  the  inflam- 
mation from  the  urethra  to  the  seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens. 
At  first  the  pain  in  the  cord,  testicle,  and  epididymis  is  not  very 
severe,  the  patient  complaining  rather  of  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
testicle.  Soon,  however,  the  pain  augments,  and  the  epididymis,  which 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  inflammation,  becomes  very  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  touch.  To  the  hard  irregular  tumor  formed  by  the  inflamed 
epididymis  there  is  soon  added  an  effusion  into  the  tunica  propria  tes- 
tis, so  that  in  a  few  days  the  testis  may  become  as  large  as  a  goose* 
^Sg  Of  fls^»  or  even  larger.  The  enlarged  testicle  is  less  movable 
than  before,  as  the  thickened  and  indurated  spermatic  cord  has  become 
less  flexible  than  when  healthy.  The  greater  the  effusion  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis  becomes,  so  much  the  more  does  the  tenderness, 
upon  pressure  of  the  swollen  organ,  concentrate  itself  at  the  point 
where  the  epididymis  is  situated.  Grenerally  the  disease  terminates  in 
resolution,  but  a  slight  induration  of  the  epididymis  almost  always 
remains  for  some  time,  or  even  during  life,  occasionally  proving  an 
object  of  groundless  hjrpochondriacal  anxiety  to  the  patient.  Some- 
times, especially  in  persons  suffering  from  varicocele,  the  gonorrhcsal 
orchitis  recurs  several  times.  The  discharge  from  the  urethra  almost 
invariably  subsides  during  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation,  but  as 
invariably  reappears  when  the  orchitis  abates.  Far  more  rarely,  the 
affection  terminates  in  suppuration,  tuberculous  degeneration,  or  in- 
duration. 

For  some  time  the  term  gonorrhoeal  metastasis  has  been  applied  to 
a  variety  of  morbid  processes  affecting  individuals  who  had  had  gon- 
orrhoea. In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is 
any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  these  affections  and  the  dis- 
ease in  question.  Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  and  the  well-known  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints  known  as  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  or  gononhoeal 
gout,  are  the  only  ones  of  these  maladies  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
entitled  to  such  name.  The  former  proceeds  from  a  direct  transfer  of 
the  virus  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  con* 
sequences  of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  an  instance  in  which  a  married 
man,  having  contracted  a  dap,  abstained  from  all  sexual  intercourse 
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with  his  wife,  but  communicated  a  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  to  her  and 
to  his  child,  whereby  both  mother  and  child  lost  their  sight,  the  man 
escaping.  That  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  above  referred  to  ac- 
tually stands  in  genetic  relation  to  gonorrhoea  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  individuals  who  have  not  been  exposed  to 
any  other  cause  of  disease ;  that  it  attacks  patients  who  have  never 
suffered  from  such  symptoms  before,  and  who  never  have  them  after- 
ward, and  that  it  sometimes  recurs  with  every  gonorrhoea  which  the 
patient  contracts,  and  disappears  as  the  gonorrhoea  subsides.  This 
arthritis  has  no  particular  eflFect  upon  the  progress  of  the  main  disease, 
nor  do  the  anatomical  lesions  of  the  aflfected  joint,  or  the  symptoms 
and  termination  of  the  affection,  present  any  peculiarity.  The  seat 
of  gonorrhoeal  arthritis  is  almost  always  in  the  knee,  more  rarely  the 
foot  or  hip-joint,  never  in  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity. 

Treatment. — ^The  only  reliable  prophylactic  measure  which  I  can 
recommend  is  the  avoidance  of  all  danger  of  infection.  I  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  make  further  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  dissolute 
men,  who  merely  desire  to  continue  their  irregularities  unpunished. 

We  shall  spare  ourselves  any  detailed  enumeration  of  the  various 
methods  and  means  employed  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  description  of  the  most  important  and  desirable 
ones. 

The  best  therapeutic  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  a  perfectly  recent 
gonorrhoea  before  the  symptoms  have  become  severe,  as  it  then  gen- 
erally can  be  cured  in  a  few  days.  In  order  that  the  number  of  trac- 
table cases  of  this  kind  may  be  increased — for  it  is  only  now  and  then 
that  we  see  one — we  should  make  all  our  patients  aware  that  the  dis- 
ease is  continually  increasing  in  extent  and  violence,  so  that  each  day 
of  delay  only  makes  it  worse.  Such  opinions,  delivered  by  physicians 
who  have  the  confidence  of  that  portion  of  the  public  among  whom 
gonorrhoea  is  most  common,  have  marked  effect.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  how  coolly  and  with  what  cynicism  these  people  talk  of  their 
debaucheries  and  their  consequences,  what  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  shown  by  some  of  the  laity,  and  how  much  one  can  learn 
from  them.  For  instance,  in  Magdebiu^,  where  the  innumerable  com- 
mercial travellers  of  the  various  mercantile  houses  meet  annually  at  the 
hotels,  report  is  always  made  as  to  whose  pox  has  relapsed,  and  who 
remained  cured,  and  what  injections  have  answered  the  best  for  gon 
orrhoea,  etc.  Only  a  short  time  after  I  had  begun  to  prescribe  injec 
tions  of  tannin  in  recent  claps,  where  the  symptoms  were  still  trifling 
(and  I  had  been  very  successful  with  this  treatment),  the  number  of 
recent  gonorrhoeas  which  sought  my  aid  multiplied  considerably.  1 
Oflually  ordered  three  powders,  each  of  wliich  contained  half  a  drachm 
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of  tanniiL  One  of  these  was  to  be  dissolred  in  a  half  pint  <  if  red  wine, 
and  the  solntion  was  to  be  used  as  an  injection.  If  the  result  was  ud- 
satislactoiy,  the  two  other  powders  were  to  be  put  into  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  the  injection  to  be  continued  with  this  doubly-strong 
solution.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  to  me  that  a  patient  has  pulled 
one  of  these  very  powders  out  of  his  pocket  which  I  was  about  to  pie- 
scribe  for  him,  and  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  friend,  and  has  asked 
whether  he  might  try  that  first  In  order  that  these  injections  may  be 
of  service,  we  must  give  them  once  or  twice  ourselves,  or  let  a  skiOed 
assistant  give  them.  If  we  neglect  this  precaution,  it  often  happens 
that  the  liquid  does  not  enter  the  urethra  at  all,  or  perhaps  is  merely 
thrown  under  the  prepuce,  and  flows  back  past  the  syringe.  Gon- 
orrhoea syringes  must  be  so  small  that  they  wiO  not  hold  more  liquid 
than  the  urethra  is  capable  of  containing.  It  is  then  unnecessary  to 
compress  the  posterior  end  of  the  canal.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  sup- 
ply of  suitable  syringes  at  some  particular  instrument-maker's,  and  to 
give  them  some  unobjectionable  name,  since  many  patients,  feeling  too 
much  embarrassed  to  ask  for  a  •*  penis-syringe,"  get  an  **  ear-syringe," 
or  other  imsuitable  article  instead.  I  have  cut  short  a  large  nimiber 
of  recent  virulent  gonorrhoeas  in  two  or  three  days  by  injc?ction  of 
tannin.  Even  where  the  disease  is  not  quite  recent,  but  where  the  in- 
flammation is  not  very  violent,  I  have  often  used  the  tannin,  and  ob- 
tained excellent  results,  although  the  cure  was  less  rapid.  I  have  no 
idea  of  claiming  especial  qualities  and  merits  for  tannin ;  but  I  have 
employed  this  article  much  more  often  than  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  sugar  of  lead,  and  other  astringents.  I  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  prescribe  the  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  x — xv.  to 
f  j),  for  its  effects  can  hardly  be  better  than  those  obtained  from  tan- 
nin, and  since  even  its  introducers  admit  that  it  sometimes  causes 
severe  and  even  violent  symptoms,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  my 
treatment.  When  the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  it  is  well  to  wait 
for  its  abatement  before  resorting  to  injections.  A  restricted  but  not 
over-restricted  diet  and  a  strong  cathartic  of  calomel  and  jalap  ar«^ 
also  advisable  in  such  cases.  The  customary  prescription  of  milk  o\ 
almonds  makes  the  patient  unnecessarily  conspicuous,  without  being 
of  the  slightest  benefit  to  him.  When  there  is  extreme  tenderness  to 
pressure  along  the  urethra,  but  only  then,  we  should  apply  from  ten  t<j 
fifteen  leeches  to  the  perinaeum.  Cold  applications  are  also  service^ 
able ;  but,  to  do  good,  they  must  be  kept  up  continuously.  Cold  com- 
presses must  be  changed  industriously,  or  the  patient  must  be  allowed 
to  sit  for  a  long  time  in  a  sitz-bath.  Compresses  which  arc  allowed  to 
remain  until  they  grow  warm,  and  sitz-baths  continued  for  a  short 
period  only,  merely  increase  the  tendency  to  erection,  and  aggravate 
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the  pain.  After  the  inflammatioii  has  subsided  somewhat,  we  should 
proceed  to  the  use  of  injections  of  tannin  in  these  cases  also.  The 
fact  that  their  action  is  less  certain  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  is 
probably  because,  when  of  long  standing,  the  inflammation  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  more  accessible  anterior  portions  of  the  urethra,  but 
has  spread  into  the  posterior  regions,  where  an  injection  can  reach  it 
less  easily.  In  tedious  cases,  in  which  injections  of  tannin  are  more 
apt  to  fail,  I  have  often  made  use  of  the  other  astringents  above  men- 
tioned, without,  however,  obtaining  any  better  success.  When  astrin- 
gent injections  remain  without  efiect,  it  is  time  to  have  recourse  to  cu- 
bebs  and  balsam  of  copaiba.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  articles 
are  also  cflicacious  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and  that  many 
a  clap  has  been  "  aborted  "  by  their  use  in  free  doses.  If,  however,  we 
can  succeed  without  them,  it  is  better  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  subject 
the  stomach  and  intestine  to  the  action  of  these  noxious  substances. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  tliat  protracted  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrhs  result  from  the  abuse  of  cubebs  and  balsam  of  copaiba.  More- 
over, the  abortive  action  of  these  remedies,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  often  merely  temporary — much  oftener  than  is  that  of  injections — 
so  that  patients,  who  have  supposed  themselves  well  of  their  disease, 
in  a  few  days  have  as  free  a  discharge  again  as  they  had  before  using 
the  medicine.  The  idea,  that  strictures  are  more  liable  to  occur  under 
the  use  of  injections  than  where  gonorrhoea  is  treated  by  internal 
medication,  is  based  upon  an  error.  It  is  true  that  formerly  a  great 
many  patients  who  were  treated  by  injections  had  strictures  after- 
ward ;  but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  injections  were  only  resorted 
to  in  very  clironic  cases  of  the  disease,  while  cubebs  and  copaiba  were 
given  in  the  more  recent  ones. 

The  long  duration  of  a  gonorrhoea  is  the  most  firequent  cause  of 
strictures.  The  early  use  of  injections,  and  consequent  speedy  stoppage 
of  the  blennorrhoea,  is  the  best  preventive  of  their  occurrence ;  just  as 
permanent  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  is  best  averted  by  the  early 
and  active  applications  of  astringents.  Where  cubebs  and  copaiba  are 
used,  it  should  be  in  full  doses,  which,  however,  must  not  be  kept  up 
too  long ;  that  is,  not  longer  than  three  or  four  days  after  the  discharge 
has  ceased.  Large  doses  are  relatively  better  borne  than  is  the  long- 
continued  administration  of  smaller  ones,  while  the  latter  do  not  ac- 
complish the  object  better,  even  when  kept  up  for  weeks.  Cubebs 
alone  can  ])e  taken  very  well,  if  finely  powdered  and  stirred  up  in 
soda-water.  Four  or  five  heaped  teas[)oonfuls  of  the  powder  may  be 
given  in  the  day.  Balsam  of  copaiba  is  best  prescribed  in  gelatine 
capsules,  four,  six,  or  eight  of  which  may  be  taken  daily.  Should  we 
wish  to  combine  the  two  articles,  we  recommend  the  pills  of  cubebs. 
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3  8&,  bals.  oopaibas  3  ij,  cera  alba  q.  a.  u.  £  piL  120.  About  three 
boxes  of  such  pills  will  be  required ;  ten  of  the  pills  to  be  taken  at 
fizst  three  times  a  day,  and  aflerward  four  times  a  day.  The  gelatine 
capsules,  containing  extract  of  cubebs  and  balsam  of  copaiba  in  com- 
bination, are  also  to  be  recommended.  If  there  should  be  a  diarrhcea, 
with  severe  scalding  pain  about  the  anus,  or  if  an  eruption — spots  of 
roseola — ^appear  upon  the  face  and  body  (which  is  not  imcommon),  the 
use  of  the  medicine  must  be  suspended. 

The  results  of  treatment  in  a  recent  gonorrhoea  are  most  satisfao* 
toiy ;  that  of  an  old  inveterate  gleet,  however,  is  quite  the  reverse, 
and  the  longer  it  has  lasted  so  much  the  worse  will  the  prognosis  be. 
Before  all  else,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
catheter,  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  urethral  stricture. 
When  there  is  such  a  stricture,  the  inflammation  often  lurks  just  bo- 
hind  it,  and  no  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  injections 
which  cannot  well  reach  the  affected  point,  until  the  stricture  has  been 
relieved  by  the  use  of  bougies.  Where  there  is  no  stricture,  or  where 
the  existing  stricture  has  been  dilated,  we  should  inject  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  tannin  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  when  this  fails,  should  intro- 
duce a  sound,  smeared  with  an  ointment  of  lunar  caustic,  into  the  ure- 
thra. Guthrie's  unguent,  opthalmicum  magicum  may  also  be  employee] 
(aig.  nit.  gr.  ij — g.  x,  ung.  cetacei  3  j)  liq.  plumb,  gtt.  xv.) 

The  haemorrhage  which  sometimes  occurs  during  gonorrhoea  scarcely 
ever  requires  particular  attention.  If  it  be  exceptionally  profuse,  we 
may  apply  cold,  or  endeavor  to  stanch  the  bleeding  by  compression 
of  the  point  whence  it  proceeds.  In  order  to  prevent  the  painful  erec- 
tions which  occur  chiefly  during  the  night,  the  patient  should  eat  but 
very  little  food  toward  evening,  and,  above  all,  should  avoid  drinking. 
If^  nevertheless,  his  rest  be  disturbed,  and  if  the  customary  popular 
remedies  fail  of  effect  (such  as  walking  barefoot  about  the  room  or 
jumping  from  a  chair),  we  may  give  a  Dover's  powder  in  the  evening. 
I  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  effect  of  lupuliue,  which  has  also 
been  recommended.  If  chordce  develop,  apply  leeches  (but  rather  to 
the  perinseum  than  to  the  penis),  and  give  an  opiate  at  night.  Ab 
Bcesses  forming  in  the  urethra  require  poultices,  and  the  prompt  punc- 
ture of  any  fluctuating  point.  Upon  the  first  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  prostate,  apply  a  large  number  of  leeches  to  the  periuaeum,  and, 
after  the  leeches  have  fallen  off,  encourage  the  bites  to  bleed,  by  the 
application  of  hot  stupes.  Sometimes  the  leeching  has  to  be  repeated. 
Internally  give  calomel  with  opium,  in  divided  doses.  Wliether  this 
last  prescription  really  be  of  service  I  do  not  venture  to  say.  The 
catheter  is  never  to  be  applied  without  the  utmost  caution,  and  in 
some  cases  it  must  be   laid  aside  altogether  for  a  while.     If  the 
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retention  of  urine  be  absolute,  puncture  of  the  bladder  may  be  ncces- 
Baiy.  Fluctuating  abscesses  of  the  perinaeum  are  to  be  opened 
promptly.  For  further  information  regarding  inflammation  of  the 
prostate,  we  refer  to  the  books  of  surgery. 

The  lymphangitis  and  lymphadenitis  usually  subside  quickly  under 
simple  rest  in  bed.  If,  after  the  gonorrhoea  has  entirely  abated,  there 
still  remain  a  swelling  in  the  inguinal  region,  we  should  resort  to  com- 
pression, a  practice  which  has  often  and  very  improperly  been  appHed 
to  syphilitic  buboes.  If  the  patient  be  walking  about,  let  him  wear  a 
hernia  truss  with  a  large  pad.  If  be  be  confined  to  his  bed,  a  heavy 
bag  of  shot,  which,  not  being  quite  fiiU,  yields  and  makes  a  uniform 
pressure  over  the  tumor,  is  the  best  means  of  compression.  In  ordei 
to  avert  gonorrhoeal  orchitis,  it  is  desirable  to  cause  all  patients  with 
gonorrhoea  to  wear  a  suspensory  bandage,  to  which  suitable  appliances 
may  be  attached  to  save  their  linen  from  becoming  soiled.  This  lattei 
precaution  is  necessary,  as  the  envelopment  of  the  penis  in  rags,  made 
fast  with  bandages,  does  harm.  We  should  select  and  apply  the  sus- 
pensory ourselves,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  "  bind "  any- 
where. Badly-fitting  ones,  of  course,  do  more  harm  tlian  good.  Upon 
the  first  sign  of  orchitis  the  patient  must  betake  himself  to  bed,  and 
there  remain,  with  a  wedge-shaped  cushion  between  his  thighs,  upon 
which  the  scrotum  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  there  shall  not  be  the 
slightest  strain  upon  the  spermatic  cord.  Besides  tliis,  a  large  number 
of  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  cord,  the  after-bleeding  from 
which  should  be  encouraged.  The  pain  almost  always  subsides  after 
the  depletion.  Wlien  this  has  been  accomplished,  hot  poultices  must 
be  applied  niglit  and  day  to  the  scrotum,  and,  should  there  be  any 
fresh  attack  of  pain,  the  leeching  must  be  repeated.  Much  benefit 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  internal  exhibition  of  calomel  combined 
with  opium  in  this  affection.  Compression  of  the  testicle,  by  means  of 
which  abatement  of  the  pain  and  rapid  subsidence  of  the  tumor  arc 
sometimes  effected,  is  a  procedure  which  often  fails,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  generally  can  be  dispensed  with. 


CHAPTER    II. 

NOX-VIRULENT  CATARRH    OP  THE    URETHRA. 

Simple  non-virulent  catiirrh  of  the  urethra  is  a  somewhat  rare  af- 
fection. Local  irritation  of  the  urethra  by  foreign  bodies,  irritating 
injections,  sexual  excess,  especially  coitus  practised  during  the  men- 
strual period,  are  its  most  usual  causes.  A  symptomatic  catarrh  also 
accompanies  urethral  ulcers,  particularly  urethral  chancres.     In  other 
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instances,  the  inflammation  of  other  organs,  as  the  prostate  or  bladder, 
spreads  to  the  urethra. 

The  symptoms  of  non-virulent  urethral  catarrh  are  swelling  and 
redness  at  the  meatus,  painful  burning  along  the  urethra,  especially 
during  micturition,  and  the  discharge  of  a  scanty  mucous  secretion. 
All  this  usually  subsides  in  a  day  or  two  without  medical  aid.  The 
more  intense  and  protracted  catarrh  which  accompanies  a  urethral 
chancre  however,  is  attended  by  purulent  discharge,  and  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  gonorrhcea.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  as  to  the 
distinction  between  the  two  conditions,  in  treating  of  urethral  chancre. 

Avoidance  of  the  causes  from  which  the  affection  proceeds,  and 
removal  of  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  kept  up,  are  the  sole  treatment 
rr^quisite  for  tills  unimportant  and  mild  disease. 

Occasionally  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  urethra  only  shows  itself  by 
adhesion  of  the  lips  of  the  urethra  in  the  morning.  Then  the  patient, 
annoyed  at  the  idea  of  having  a  gleet,  presses  and  squeezes  the  penis 
till  he  brings  out  a  little  mucous  discharge.  This  may  be  relieved  by 
warning  him  against  thus  irritating  his  urethnu 
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In  this  section  we  shall  speak  only  of  spermatorrhoea  and  impo- 
tence, leaving  the  other  diseases  of  the  male  sexual  organs  to  surgery. 

CHAPTER  I. 

XTOdTTRNAL  AND  DIUBNAL  POLLUTIOXS — 6P£RMATOBRII(BA« 

Fbom  the  occurrence  of  puberty  till  the  virile  power  has  been  lost, 
most  men  have  occasional  nocturnal  emissions,  without  our  being  able 
to  say  that  they  are  a  sign  of  disease.  If  the  emissions  are  repeated 
at  unusually  short  intervals,  if  they  come  without  lascivious  dreams,  if 
iney  are  accompanied  by  incomplete  erections,  or  if  they  occur  during 
the  waking  state  (diurnal  pollutions),  the  condition  is  a  pathological 
one. 

The  persons  who  consult  physicians  on  account  of  pollutions  arc 
chiefly  young  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Tliey 
complain  of  having  emissions  of  semen  one  or  more  nights  each  week, 
which  weaken  them  greatly,  and  that  they  feel  particularly  dull  and  list- 
less the  day  after  an  emission.  We  should  not  have  too  much  confidence 
in  these  patients,  or  rather  we  should  mistrust  that  they  are  concealing 
some  important  fact.  The  first  glance  at  these  confused  and  embar 
rasscd  young  men  usually  shows  that  they  have  a  bad  conscience ;  in 
many  cases  we  may  tell  what  the  trouble  is  from  the  mysterious  letters 
in  which  they  request  a  consultation.  It  is  not  generally  difficult  to 
obtain  from  these  patients  a  confession  that  thoy  have  previously  mas- 
turbated, and  some  even  appear  to  be  relieved  by  making  the  acknowl- 
edgment. We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  this  confession,  however, 
but  should  carefully  seek  to  find  out  if  they  do  not  still  continue  the 
practice.  Tliis  confession  is  generally  far  more  difficult  for  them  ;  but 
I  shall  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  full  two-thirds  of  the  patients 
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;rbo  baTe  consulted  me  for  thar  pollutions  hare  at  last  acknowledged 
that  they  still  masturbated.  These  persons  seek  aid  because  they 
haye  been  frightened  by  reading  the  miserable  books  which  give  such 
OTerdrawn  pictures  of  the  results  of  onanism.  They  hope  that  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  tell  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  emissions, 
and  that  they  may  be  silent  concerning  the  cause. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  a  second  class  of  persons  who 
seek  medical  aid  for  their  pollutions.  These  also  have  masturbated 
during  youth,  but  have  subsequently  ceased  to  do  so ;  they  also,  how- 
ever, have  come  across  some  bad  book  describing  the  terrible  results 
of  the  habit,  and  they  have  been  greatly  terrified,  and  have  become 
veiy  hypochondriacaL  They  do  not  have  nocturnal  emissions  oftener 
than  healthy  persons,  but  each  recurrence  gives  new  stimulus  to  the 
hypochondriasis ;  they  are  considered  very  dangerous,  and  the  patients 
imagine  they  are  experiencing  the  evil  effects  of  which  Ihey  have  read. 
The  letters  that  such  patients  write  often  form  a  wonderful  contrast 
to  their  personal  appearance.  From  the  account  of  their  case  as  given 
in  the  letter,  we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  a  deplorable-looking  being, 
instead  of  whom  comes  in  a  hearty,  robust  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  as  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

A  third  class  of  persons  who  consult  the  physician  for  their  pollutions 
do  suffer  from  general  debility,  are  badly  nourished  and  anaemic  They 
have  never  been  given  to  onanism ;  nor  do  the  emissions  occur  fre- 
quently, but  the  day  after  their  occurrence  the  patients  feel  peculiarly 
dull  and  relaxed,  and  are  inclined  to  refer  the  cachexia  from  which 
they  are  suffering  to  their  pollutions.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  dis- 
eased, exhausted  persons,  the  excitability  of  the  ner\'ous  system  is 
more  apt  to  be  abnormally  increased  than  it  is  in  strong  and  healthy 
ones,  and  that  inclination  to  pollutions,  as  one  symptom  of  erethism,  is 
more  frequently  seen  in  the  former  than  m  the  latter.  We  often  find 
that  persons,  who  have  never  suffered  from  pollutions  while  in  healtli, 
are  afflicted  with  them  when  attacked  by  severe  disease  or  during  con- 
valescence. 

Besides  the  last  class  of  persons,  in  whom  the  pollutions  are  not  the 
cause  but  the  result  of  the  diseased  and  exhausted  constitution,  and  in 
whom  this  exhaustion  with  its  causes  must  be  the  objects  of  treat- 
ment, there  are  patients  in  whom  the  repeated  pollutions  are  the  only 
reasons  we  can  find  for  a  feeling  of  great  debility  and  an  unconquer- 
able lassitude.  Such  patients  are  very  peculiar :  they  cannot  think 
acutely,  are  sad,  cannot  work ;  they  are  cowanllv,  easily  frightened, 
complain  of  trembling,  noises  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  neuialgic  pain  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  etc.  Their  complaints  remind  us  most  strikingly 
of  those  of  hysterical  women,  and  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  designate 
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this  collection  of  symptoms  as  hysteria.  It  is  difficult  to  understaud 
why  pollutions  should  have  so  injurious  an  e£fect  on  the  organism  in  a 
few  persons,  while  by  most  they  are  borne  without  observable  harm. 
We  cannot  consider  the  loss  of  semen  as  the  cause  of  the  exhaustion  and 
nervous  disturbance.  The  sexual  excesses  to  which  young  husbands 
generally  give  way  very  rarely  have  any  injurious  effect  on  their 
bealth ;  even  if  they  have  daily  intercourse,  most  of  them  remain  just 
as  strong  as  they  were  previously  while  perfectly  continent.  In  such 
persons  the  loss  of  seminal  fluid  is  so  very  much  greater  than  in  those 
who  suffer  from  occasional  pollutions,  that  injurious  results  would 
occur  much  more  firequently  in  them  if  the  loss  of  the  fluid  were  the 
cause  of  the  injury.  From  the  favorable  results  that  I  have  had  of 
late  years  in  treating  this  affection,  and  patients  with  spermatorrhoea 
by  repeated  cauterizations  of  the  caput  galinaginis,  I  believe  that  the 
liysterical  symptoms  occurring  in  it  are  exactly  analogous  to  those 
occurring  in  women  who  liave  erosions  of  the  os  uteri ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  they  do  not  depend  on  loss  of  semen,  but  that  morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  sexual  organs  may  excite  extensive  disturbances  of 
innervation  in  men  just  as  it  does  in  women.  When  speaking  of  hys- 
teria I  shall  explain  more  in  detail  that  erosions  of  the  os  uteri  do  not 
necessarily  induce  hysteria,  but  that  this  is  only  apt  to  occur  where 
there  is  a  decided  predisposition  for  it.  The  case  is  just  the  same  in 
men  who  masturbate  or  who  have  pollutions  or  spermatorrhoea  from 
irritation  of  the  genital  organs.  I  must,  however,  warn  my  readers 
against  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  men  who  have  hysterical  symp- 
toms masturbate  or  suffer  from  pollutions  or  spermatorrhoea.  Hys- 
teria does  not  depend  exclusively  on  affections  of  the  sexual  organs, 
either  in  men  or  women. 

By  spermatorrhoea^  in  the  strict  sense,  is  understood  a  condition 
where  the  semen  is  not  regularly  ejected  during  a  complete  or  incom- 
plete erection,  but  where  it  is  washed  out  by  the  urine,  or  flows  out 
slowly  while  the  bowels  arc  being  evacuated.  The  statements  of 
Lallemand  and  several  other  authors,  concerning  the  frequency  of 
spermatorrhoea,  are  exaggerated.  Increased  excretion  of  prostatic 
fluid  is  often  mistaken  for  spermatorrhoea.  In  the  white,  frothy,  or 
transparent  viscous  fluid  wliich  sometimes  collects  in  considerable 
quantity  at  the  mouth  of  the  urethra  after  sexual  excitement  without 
coitus,  there  are  usually  no  spermatozoa  or  they  are  very  few  in 
number.  Frequently  also  the  frothy  fluid  secreted  from  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane  during  a  gleet,  or  the  mucous  filaments  in  the 
urine  when  there  is  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  are  mistaken  for  semeu 
The  microscope  alone  can  render  the  diagnosis  positive. 

The  causes  of  true   spermatorrhoea  are  obscure.     Relaxation  ox 
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dilatation  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  vesiculae  seminales  and  other 
morbid  but  not  well-known  changes  (probably  catarrh  and  erosions), 
in  the  caput  galinaginis,  appear  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  disease. 

XfOUemand  and  others  have  exaggerated  the  injurious  results  as 
weU  as  the  frequency  of  spermatonhcea.  I  knew  a  railroad  agent  in 
Magdeburg  who,  for  at  least  ten  years,  lost  a  considerable  qtiantity  of 
semen  with  every  stool,  without  any  observable  bad  effect  on  his  gen- 
eral health*  He  was  married,  and  his  wife  had  several  children  by 
him  while  he  was  affected  with  the  spermatorrhoea ;  he  also  acknowl- 
edged that,  during  his  daily  trips  to  Leipzig,  he  not  unfrcquently 
committed  sexual  excesses.  In  some  persons,  it  is  true,  the  samo 
symptoms  occur  that  we  described  when  sp>eaking  of  pollutions. 

Treatment  is  comparatively  powerless  against  a  morbidly-increased 
inclination  to  pollution.  The  best  results  are  attained  by  paying  par* 
ticular  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  seeking  to  reo> 
tify  any  thing  that  is  out  of  order.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  fer- 
ruginous preparations  and  the  natural  chalybeate  baths  arc  so  popular 
for  pollutions,  and  why  some  patients  are  improved  or  cured  by  sea- 
bathing, others  by  the  cold-water  treatment  Cold  sitz-baths  and 
washing  the  genitals  with  cold  water  have  the  reputation  of  strength- 
ening the  sexual  oigans  and  arresting  pollutions ;  but  these  should 
not  be  used  in  the  evening,  especially  just  at  bedtime,  for,  if  used  at 
that  time,  they  absolutely  favor  the  occurrence  of  pollutions.  Heavy 
suppers  and  drinking  freely  of  tea,  etc,  just  before  bedtime,  should 
be  forbidden.  It  is  improper  to  prescribe  camphor,  lupulin,  and  sim- 
Jar  medicines. 

Grieatly  as  cauterization  of  the  caput  galinaginis,  by  means  of 
JjoHemaruPs  porte-caustic,  was  esteemed  for  a  time,  it  has  since  gone 
out  of  fashion.  When  JJaUefnancTs  work  first  became  known,  every 
practitioner  considered  it  necessary  to  have  one  of  his  instruments, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  laid  on  the  shelf  for  years.  However, 
where  the  emissions  of  semen  are  abundant,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  undermined,  and  where,  by  excluding  other  anomalies,  wc 
may  regard  relaxation  or  dilatation  of  the  ducts  of  the  vcsiculao  semi- 
nales, or  chronic  inflammation  in  the  back  part  of  the  urethra,  as  the 
probable  causes  of  spermatorrhoea,  we  may  cauterize  tlie  caput  galina^ 
ginis,  lege  artis.  In  other  cases  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  prevent* 
mg  constipation,  ordering  the  genitals  to  be  washed  in  cold  water,  and 
treating  any  existing  complications. 

67 
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DcKlXG  the  period  of  manhood,  complete  and  permanent  inabilit  j 
of  performing  coitas  successfully  is  rarely  seen.     Even  some  deformi- 
ties of  the  i>cnis,  loss  of  one  testicle,  or  disease  of  both,  often  will  not 
caase  absolute  impotence.     On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  diminished 
power  and  of  temporary  impotence  are  very  frequent,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  practitioner  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  various  and  peculiar  forms  under  which  these  states  may 
occur.     Unhappy  marriages,  barrenness,  divorces,  or  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional suicide,  may  be  prevented  by  an  experienced  physician,  who  has 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  patient,  if  he  can  give  him  comfort  and 
oonsrjlation  when  consulted  concerning  impotence.     The  persons  that 
come  to  the  physician  for  counsel  are  chiefly  young  husbands,  filled 
with  despair  at  the  discovery  that  they  cannot  cohabit  with  their  wives. 
Not  only  sensual  women,  but  all,  without  exception,  feel  deeply  hurt, 
and  are  repelled  by  the  husband  whom  they  may  previously  have  loved 
dearly,  when,  after  entering  the  married  state,  they  find  that  he  is  im- 
potent.    The  more  inexperienced  and  innocent  they  were  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  the  longer  it  often  is  before  they  find  that  something  is 
la<^'king  in  their  huslmnd;  but,  once  knowing  this,  they  infallibly  have 
a  feeling  of  contempt  and  aversion  for  him.     And  it  is  not  the  lost 
pleasure  or  the  fear  of  remaining  childless  that  brings  the  young  hus- 
l>aiKLs  U)  the  physician,  but  a  sense  of  shame,  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  becoming  contemptible  and  disgusting  to  their  wives.     This 
sad  secret  is  often  concealed  from  the  nearest  relatives,  and  confided 
only  to  the  physician,  in  whose  art  and  discretion  the  patient  has  full 
confidence. 

The  next  most  fre(|ucnt  class  of  persons  that  consult  the  physician 
for  impotence  are  young  men  engaged  to  be  married,  who,  prenous  to 
their  wedding-day,  have  experimented  with  lewd  women  to  see  whether 
they  were  impotent,  and  who  have  not  succeeded  on  that  occasion. 
Imix>ssibIo  and  disgusting  as  this  may  soimd  to  the  student,  when  he 
acquires  a  moderate  practice  he  will  often  encoimter  persons  who  will 
relate  su(;li  things  to  him  with  perfect  unconcern. 

Under  jirojKT  treatment  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  terminate 
well,  80  that,  when  the  desperate  spouses  fall  into  the  right  hands,  in 
th(!  course  of  time  they  almost  always  become  hapj)y  husbands  and 
futliers.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  temporary  inijxjtence  is  lack  of 
self-eonfulcnce,  and  a  consequent  strainmg  of  the  mind  for  the  succes5 
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of  the  oQitofl.  Erections  not  onlj  oome  without  the  influeiioe  of  the 
willy  but  the  ardent  desire  for  them  interferes  with  their  oocurrencc. 
The  more  unconcerned  the  individual,  the  less  attention  he  pajrs  to  the 
erections,  the  more  certain  and  permanent  thej  will  be  when  there  is 
sexual  excitement.  The  patients  usually  Tolunteer  the  information, 
that  they  have  powerful  and  continued  erections  at  times  when  they 
are  of  no  use,  but  have  none  when  there  is  an  opportunity  for  coitus, 
or  that,  if  erections  occur,  they  pass  off  even  during  the  coitus,  before 
the  ejaculation  has  taken  place.  Even  when  such  patients  have  re* 
gained  their  8elf<x)nfidence  by  one  successful  coitus,  and  have  then  re- 
tained their  virile  power  for  some  time,  they  often  have  long  relapses 
of  their  impotence  from  a  single  failure  of  the  act.  There  arc  also 
cases  where  the  virile  power  of  the  patients  returns  perfectly  when 
they  have  intercourse  with  their  wives,  and  they  can  even  visit  them 
at  very  short  intervals ;  but  it  always  fails  if  they  make  the  attempt 
with  some  other  women  witii  whom  thoy  have  not  previously  had  con- 
nection. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  diminished  power  is  onanism; 
sexual  excess  or  repeated  pollutions  far  more  rarely  cause  it.  But  the 
diminished  power  of  the  onanist  is  usually  first  increased  to  temporary 
impotence  by  reading  popular  and  medical  treatises  on  the  results  of 
masturbation.  In  those  writings  the  loss  of  manhood  is  described  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  onanism,  and  the  readers  are  thus  robbed  of 
all  self-confidence.  If  both  the  depressing  effect  of  onanism  and  the 
despondency  from  reading  these  papers  act  on  the  same  person,  the 
first  attempt  at  coitus  almost  always  fails.  But,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  effect  of  this  first  failure  is  to  induce  subsequent  ones  for  a 
long  time.  Other  persons,  not  debilitated  by  onanism,  and  under- 
taking coitus  with  perfect  confidence,  fail  in  the  act  from  being  intox- 
icated at  the  time ;  but  even  such  persons  may  become  temporarily 
impotent  from  the  disturbance  of  self-confidence  by  the  fiulure,  and 
from  papng  too  much  attention  to  the  success  of  the  next  attempt, 
for  fear  it  also  will  hjl. 

In  still  other  cases  the  only  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  first  coitus 
are  excessive  excitement  and  a  certain  embarrassment  and  anxiety. 
Such  persons  have  often  led  an  unusually  chaste  life,  and,  with  a  rare 
innocence  after  marriage,  they  have  attempted  coition,  being  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  process.  In  the  first  weeks  of  their  married  life  they 
are  greatly  depressed  and  troubled  by  their  sad  experiences.  If  we 
meet  them  a  few  years  subsequently,  when  they  have  healthy,  bloom- 
ing children,  they  laiigh  fineely  over  the  mishaps  of  their  honey-moon. 

Besides  the  numerous  cases  of  deficient  power  and  temporary  im- 
(lotenoe  under  the  above  classes,  we  must  mention  the  rarer  cases, 
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where  the  impotence  depends  on  actual  functional  debility  of  the 
sexual  organs  during  the  age  of  manhood*  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  above  by  the  fact  that,  during  sexual  excitement,  even  when 
there  is  no  psychical  impediment,  there  are  no  erections ;  nor  do  these  oc- 
,cur,  as  they  usually  do  even  in  children,  without  a  feeling  of  desire,  when 
the  patient  wakes  up  with  a  full  bladder.  Occasionally  examination 
of  the  genitals  in  such  cases  shows  something  abnormal :  the  testicles 
are  atrophied,  small,  and  soft ;  the  scrotum  hangs  relaxed,  or  else  the 
penis  is  flabby  and  cool,  or  very  small  and  hard.  In  other  cases  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  genitals  shows  nothing  abnormal 
Some  years  since,  a  farmer  consulted  me  for  his  impotence.  As  he 
was  somewhat  over  thirty  years  old,  and  a  strong,  muscular  man, 
without  excess  of  fat,  and  as  I  found  nothing  wrong  about  his  gen- 
itals, the  penis  being  well-developed,  the  testicles  large  and  hard,  I 
considered  it  certain  that  his  impotence  was  of  the  first  variety,  and 
consequently  gave  a  good  prognosis.  But  the  case  turned  out  difier- 
ently  from  what  I  had  expected ;  and,  after  being  married  a  year,  the 
man  was  divorced,  the  impotence  having  continued  all  this  time.  This 
second  form  of  impotence  must  also  remain  unexplained  until  oui 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathological  anatomy  advance  beyond 
their  present  state. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  cases  where  congenital  malformations,  cas- 
tration, or  other  imperfections,  are  the  cause  of  the  impotence,  as  well 
as  those  where  it  is  only  one  symptom  of  general  debility  in  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  especially  in  diabetes,  and  shall  only  add  a  few  words 
concerning  irritability  with  weakness  of  the  male  sexual  organs. 
Some  authors  include  the  form  of  impotence  first  described  under  the 
head  of  irritable  weakness,  and,  in  fact,  the  persons  there  described 
are  on  the  one  hand  irritable,  as  they  are  very  readily  excited  by  con- 
tact with  women  or  other  causes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
weak,  for  the  erections  are  not  strong  and  do  not  last  long.  But  by 
irritability  with  weakness,  in  the  strict  sense,  we  understand  a  condi- 
tion where,  during  sexual  excitement,  the  ejaculation  occurs  before 
actual  copulation  has  taken  place,  or  even  before  the  erection  is 
perfect.  This  weakness  also  occurs  chiefly  among  persons  who  have 
previously  masturbated.  As  long  as  strong  erections  still  take  place 
occasionally,  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  almost  always  good.  Even 
when,  from  mastm-bation,  this  affection  has  lasted  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore marriage,  and  continues  during  the  first  weeks  of  wedded  life,  it 
generally  disappears  if  the  mode  of  hfe  be  regulated,  and  the  sexual 
desire  be  moderately  gratified,  but  not  artificially  excited. 

In  the  first  form  of  impotence  the  causal  indications  require  chiefly 
'A  psychical  treatment.     It  is  often  enough  to  tell  the  patient  of  tlie 
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nappj  results  in  smular  cases  that  we  have  treated,  and  to  assure  him 
that,  aooording  to  all  experience,  his  disease  is  unimportant  and  only 
temporarj.  Others  are  cured  by  having  coitus  forbidden.  The  non* 
dudanoe  that  they  thus  acquire  during  sexual  excitement  and  the  in- 
attention to  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  erections  render  co- 
habitation possible,  and  they  have  the  first  successful  coitus  during 
the  time  it  was  forbidden,  whUe  previously  it  had  always  £ulcd.  For 
ignorant  persons  we  may  order  some  harmless  substance,  and  promise 
the  best  results  from  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  forbid  coitus  for  a  sea- 
son. In  such  cases  the  patients  will  often  come  back  in  a  few  days 
and  confess  deploringly  that  they  could  not  abide  by  the  restriction. 
We  should  particulariy  warn  ail  persons,  suffering  from  impotence, 
against  artificial  excitement,  especially  against  fingering  and  rub- 
bing the  genitals,  and  thus  attempting  to  excite  erections  ;  we 
should  represent  to  them  most  earnestly  and  continuously  both  the 
injurious  effects  and  the  indecency  of  sudi  a  procedure.  All  the  so- 
called  aphrodisiacs  are  useless  and  injurious.  Washing  the  genitals 
with  cold  water,  cold  hip-baths,  and  cold  douches,  occasionally  appear 
beneficial,  and  we  should  employ  these  remedies  in  the  second  form 
of  the  affection  alsa  In  some  cases  of  impotence,  and  particularly  in 
cases  of  irritability  with  weakness,  cauterization  of  the  prostatic  poi^ 
tion  of  the  urethra,  by  means  of  LctUemancTs  portc-caustic,  has  been 
remarkably  beneficiaL  Probably  in  these  cases  the  disease  depended 
on  spermatorrfacea  due  to  relaxation  and  dilatation  of  the  ducts  of  the 
vesiculae  seminales ;  occasionally,  also,  the  operation  may  have  had  a 
lavorable  psychical  influence.  In  the  latter  cases,  reading  LaUemancTs 
book  would  greatly  aid  the  cure,  for  there  the  result  of  the  cauteriza- 
tion is  pictured  in  such  glowing  colors  that  the  description  must  re- 
store courage  to  the  most  faint-hearted.  Recently  some  electro-thera- 
peutists have  strongly  recommended  electricity  for  impotence;  and 
this  treatment  (besides  which  these  men,  according  to  their  own  ao- 
eounts,  advise  the  impotent  husbands  to  refrain  from  seeing  their 
wives,  and  to  tfy  coitus  with  lewd  women  [!])  is  said  to  be  ver}' 
beneficiaL  In  men  of  full  virile  power  I  have  often  induced  erections 
by  faradisation  of  the  inner  surfiioe  of  the  thigh,  but,  where  there  was 
impotence  even  after  using  electricity  for  weeks,  I  have  seen  no  re- 
sults worth  mentioning.  But,  as  my  own  observations  have  not  been 
very  numercNis,  I  will  not  pronounce  decidedly  on  the  subject,  and 
shall  simply  give  a  short  account  of  the  plan  of  treatment  advised  by 
Benediki  and  SehuUz,  According  to  Benedikt  we  should  place  the 
copper  pole  of  a  constant  battery  over  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  pass 
the  zinc  pole  forty  or  fifty  times  in  the  direction  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
then  transversely  over  the  different  zones  of  the  upper  and  lower  sur* 
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faoe  of  the  thighs,  and  tlien  lengthwise  in  the  perineum.  Such  a  sit- 
ting should  last  two  or  three  minutes.  Moreover,  about  three  times  a 
fortnight  the  copper  pole  should  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  catheter- 
shaped  rheophore,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ejaculatory  duct,  and  passes 
should  be  made  with  the  zinc  pole  in  the  direction  of  the  spermatic 
cords.  If  there  are  any  particularly  insensible  places,  Benedikt  uses 
Faraday^ a  galvanic  brush,  and,  if  the  testicles  are  peculiarly  insensible, 
he  passes  a  strong  current  through  them.  The  sittings  should  take 
place  every  day,  and  be  continued  for  some  time,  as  improvement  did 
not  take  place  for  months  in  some  cases. 

SchuUz,  in  Vienna,  has  for  a  long  time  used  the  induced  current 
for  pollutions  and  impotence.  Under  this  treatment  the  success  was 
very  poor;  but  he*  claims  that  it  is  much  greater  since  he  has  com- 
menced using  a  constant  current.  He  places  the  positive  pole  over 
the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  negative  over  the  sacrum  or  to  the  peri- 
naeum.  Each  sitting  lasts  from  one  to  three  minutes,  and  they  aix3  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  a  week.  SchiiUz  employs  a  battery  with 
twenty  or  thirty  DanieTs  elements  of  medium  size. 
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SECTION  L 

DISKASE8   OF  THE  OVARIES. 


CHAPTER    I. 
nnruLMMATiON  of  the  otabt,  oophoritis  [oTABins]. 

Etiology. — ^The  Graafian  follicle,  the  stroma  of  the  ovarj,  and  its 
serous  coating,  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation.  The  first  two 
forms  occasionally  lead  to  suppuration  of  the  parendiyma,  the  last 
almost  always  leaves  thickening  of  the  serous  coat  and  adhesions  to 
neighboring  organs. 

Parturition,  with  its  sequehe,  most  frequently  causes  oophoritis ; 
but,  as  we  exclude  the  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy,  delivery,  or  child- 
bed from  discussion  in  this  section,  we  shall  here  pass  by  puerperal 
oophoritis.  Next  to  dnldbed,  the  disease  appears  to  begin  most  fre- 
quently at  times  when  the  ovaiy  is  hypemmic,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
phjrsiological  injury  from  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle.  Tlie  best- 
known  causes  of  non-puerperal  oophoritis  are  injurious  influences  actp 
ing  on  the  body  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  such  as  catching  cold, 
getting  the  feet  wet,  coitus  during  menstruation,  eta  One  attack  of 
the  disease  predisposes  to  another. 

Anatomical  Appeasakces. — Ovaritis  attacks  only  one  ovary.  If 
the  inflammation  start  from  the  foUicleSj  we  find  one,  or  more  rarely 
several,  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a 
cherry,  filled  with  a  variegated  exudation,  and  their  external  cnvelopef 
reddened  by  capillary  injection*  At  the  same  time  the  ovary  is  usu- 
ally but  little  enlarged;  except  a  slight  oedema,  the  stroma  appears 
normal ;  the  serotis  covering  usually  participates  in  the  inflammation. 
In  most  cases  the  disease  runs  a  favorable  course ;  the  exudation  is 
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reabsorbed  and  the  follicle  atrophies ;  in  other  cases  it  degenerates  to 
a  serous  cyst,  and  exceptionally  ends  in  suppuration  and  formation  of 
an  abscess.  If  the  inflammation  start  from  the  stroma  of  the  ovary, 
the  process  is  usually  limited  to  a  decided  hyperaemia,  an  inflammatory 
oedema,  and  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  subsequent- 
ly leads  to  thickening  and  shrinking  of  the  ovaiy.  Suppuration  and 
formation  of  abscesses,  or  diffuse  destruction  of  the  ovary,  rarely  occurs 
in  these  cases.  In  non-puerperal  ovaritis,  JSitoisch  has  only  t\^'ioe 
seen  this  rare  termination.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering 
is  sometimes  primary,  sometimes  secondary  to  that  of  the  parenchyma. 
In  recent  cases  the  ovary  is  usually  covered  by  a  scanty  fibrinous  ex- 
udation, which  unites  it  loosely  to  the  neighboring  parts,  particularly 
to  the  broad  bands  of  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes,  whose  peri- 
toneal covering  usually  participates  in  the  inflammation.  Subsequent- 
ly firm  adhesions,  by  means  of  fibrous  bands  and  filaments,  readily 
form  between  these  parts ;  not  unfii^quently  these  closely  envelop  the 
ovary  and  openings  of  the  tubes.  Exceptionally,  peritoneal  ovaritis 
causes  abundant  exudation,  and  encapsulated  foci  are  formed  in  the 
pelvis. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  symptoms  of  a  partial  peritonitis 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  ovaries  are  the  only  signs  usually 
furnished  by  ovaritis.  If  the  peritoneal  covering  be  not  inflamed, 
the  disease  almost  always  remains  latent.  The  ovary  lies  so  deep  in 
the  pelvis,  and  is  so  completely  covered  by  intestines,  that  pressure 
downward  from  above  the  symphysis  pubis  does  not  affect  the  ovary, 
unless  the  abdominal  walls  are  very  much  relaxed  and  distensible. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  decide,  by  vaginal  examination,  whether 
the  ovary  be  really  the  origin  of  the  pain.  Occasionally  the  diseased 
ovary  may  be  reached  through  the  rectum.  The  etiology,  also,  may 
confirm  the  diagnosis.  If  we  meet  the  above  symptoms  in  a  patient 
who  has  caught  cold,  or  received  injury  in  some  other  way  at  the 
menstrual  period,  and  the  menses  have  suddenly  ceased,  the  presump- 
tion that  the  partial  peritonitis  starts  from  the  ovary  is  more  tenable 
than  that  it  depends  on  disease  of  some  other  organ,  covered  by  peri- 
tonaeum. The  symptoms  may  be  modified  by  an  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation to  neighboring  organs.  Uterine  blennorrhoea  and  bloody 
or  bloody  serous  discharge  from  the  uterus,  pain  in  passing  water  oi 
faeces,  neuralgic  pains  or  numbness  in  the  corresponding  extremities 
may  accompany  ovaritis,  while  in  other  cases  they  do  not  occur. 
Oophoritis  is  only  exceptionally  accompanied  by  fever.  Tlie  course  ot 
the  disease  varies  greatly.  In  favorable  cases  the  symptoms  pass  off 
m  a  few  days,  without  lea\'ing  a  trace.  Probably  the  combination  of 
symptoms  called  colica  scortorum   (colic  of  prostitutes)  dci^cnds  on 
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slight  ovaritis,  which  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  terminates  favorably. 
At  least,  in  women  of  suspicious  character,  I  have  often  seen  severe 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  appeared  to  originate 
in  the  ovaries,  and  was  increased  by  slight  pressure,  rapidly  dis- 
appear after  the  application  of  leeches.  If  the  disease  lasts  long; 
if  it  causes  adhesion  of  the  ovary  with  neighboring  parts,  and  thick* 
ening  of  the  peritoneal  covering,  the  symptoms  of  ovaritis  will  fix> 
quently  recur  periodically  for  a  long  time,  particularly  at  the  men* 
strual  periods.  As  the  opening  of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  even  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  like  those  of  inflam- 
mation, it  may  be  readily  understood  Uiat,  under  the  above-described 
normal  circumstances,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  those  of  actual  inflam- 
mation. I  know  a  lady  who  was  treated  over  ten  years  ago  by  a  cele- 
brated  gynecologist  for  severe  ovaritis,  and  who  has  had  returns  of  her 
disease  several  times  a  year  ever  since.  The  copious  exudations  in 
peritoneal  ovaritis,  and  the  perforation  of  abscesses  in  the  parenchym- 
atous forms,  may  cause  the  above-described  encapsulated  efiusions 
in  the  pelvis,  or  even  diffuse  peritonitis,  with  rapid  course  and  fetal 
results. 

TsBATXEirr. — ^In  acute  ovaritis  we  should  apply  ten  to  fifteen 
leeches  in  the  inguinal  region,  or,  where  it  can  be  done  readily,  we 
may  apply  a  smaller  number  to  the  neck  of  the  womb.  Cataplasms 
and  warm  baths  aid  their  action.  We  should  also  secure  copious 
evacuations  fiom  the  bowels ;  but  should  avoid  drastics,  and  limit  our- 
selves to  giving  castor-oil  and  enemata.  Gedomel  and  mercurial  oint- 
ment are  not  needed  in  the  treatment  of  ovaritis.  If  the  disease  be 
protracted,  the  blood-letting  should  be  repeated  occasionally.  Tlie 
systematic  use  of  brine-baths  and  the  internal  administration  of  prepa- 
rations  of  iodine  and  iodine  mineral  waters  also  appear  beneficial. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OVARIAN   CYSTS. 

[Thebb  are  various  forms  of  ovarian  cyst. 

1.  Hydrops  foUieularis,  Here  one  or  more  Graafian  vesicles 
are  transformed  into  cysts,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
young  cysts  of  this  kind  the  ovulum  is  still  to  be  found.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  such  cysts  owe  their  origin  to  an  abnormal  thickness  of 
the  walb  of  the  ripe  follicles,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
menstrual  afflux,  swell  up  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  do  not  burst,  as 
physiologically  they  should  do.  But  the  appearance  of  these  cysts 
before  puberty,  and  even  in  newly-born  children,  proves  that  a  mere 
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indisposition  to  burst  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  their  formation,  and 
that  a  morbid  state  of  the  secretion  within  the  follicle  may  be  the 
real  cause.  Sometimes  these  cysts  are  solitary  ;  sometimes  they 
exist  in  great  numbers.  They  are  generally  small,  and  hence  often 
remain  undetected  until  after  death.  Exceptionally,  a  cyst  or  a 
cluster  of  cysts  makes  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  fist,  very  i-arely  of 
the  size  of  the  head.  Such  a  cyst  has  thick  walls,  is  smooth  within, 
and  contains  a  yellow,  serous  liquid.  In  young  cysts  traces  of  fresh 
or  altered  blood  can  be  perceived.  Communication  between  several 
cysts  due  to  atrophy  of  the  intervening  tissues  is  rarely  seen. 

2.  The  so-called  cystomatay  or  cystoids — that  is  to  say,  prolifer- 
ating cysts — are  by  far  the  most  common  and  important  form  of 
ovarian  tumor.  By  most  new  authors  the  histogenesis  of  a  cystoma 
is  sought  in  the  epithelial  components  of  the  ovary.  According  to 
Waldei/er's  graphic  account,  a  cystoma  does  not  originate  from  the 
ordinary  egg  containing  a  Graafian  follicle,  but  rather  from  the 
more  rudimentary  forms  of  the  epithelial  portion  of  the  ovary, 
from  the  rounded  balls  of  epithelium,  and  from  the  tubular  struc- 
tures, the  so-called  ^'PflUger's  tubes,''''  which  have  probably  origi- 
nated at  the  embryonal  period  of  the  organ.  Instead,  however,  of 
normally  developing  into  Graafian  follicles,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment they  have  developed  into  cystomata  ;  or  else  the  follicle  is 
converted  into  a  cystoma  by  repeated  proliferation  of  the  epithelium 
of  its  inner  surface.  As  in  all  mixed  tumors  in  their  later  periods, 
there  is  in  a  cystoma  an  intergrowth  of  epithelial,  dermoid,  and 
vesicular  structures,  out  of  which  the  various  types  of  tumor  are 
built.  This  growth  by  proliferation  of  the  interior  of  the  cyst  the 
author  classifies  in  two  groups,  glandular  and  papillary.  In  the 
glandular  form  sections  through  the  cyst-wall  everywhere  exhibit 
small,  simple,  tubular  epithelial  pits  (almost  always  cylinder-epithe- 
lium) in  tlic  substance  of  the  wall,  which  present  the  character  of  a 
glandular  formation.  The  mouths  of  these  tubes  soon  become 
stopped  up  by  tough  secretion,  and  then,  almost  exactly  as  other 
"  retention-cysts "  form,  they  become  first  distended  pouches  and 
then  small  sacs.  Upon  the  interior  of  the  walls  of  these  sacs  new 
depressions  form,  which  in  their  turn  deepen  and  form  pouches  and 
cysts,  and  so  on  ;  thus  a  honeycomb  appearance  is  produced.  In 
the  papillary  cystoma  the  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  cyst-wall  is  the  main  feature.  From  their  inner  surface  numer- 
ous ramifying,  shaggy,  highly-vascular  vegetations  sprout.  Some- 
times these  are  circumscribed,  growing  only  within  a  certain  limit ; 
sometimes  they  increase  incredibly,  filling  the  whole  sac.  There 
are  many  intermediate  forms. 
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Many  of  the  BmaHer,  more  recent  cystomata  are  of  a  more  solid 
stractnre,  and  upon  section  show  numerous  vesicles  filled  with  gelat- 
inous matter.  Older  tumors,  which  are  often  as  large  as  the  head, 
and  which  sometimes  widely  distend  the  whole  abdomen,  and  con- 
tain fifty  litres  or  more  of  liquid,  consist  mainly  of  a  principal  cyst, 
in  which  the  accessory  cysts  grow,  and,  as  their  walls  become  thin* 
ner,  finally  burst.  Thus  the  multilocular  cysts  tend  to  become  uni- 
locular. 

The  contents  of  a  cystoma  are  not  always  the  same,  but  consist 
generally  of  a  stringy,  thick,  dirty-brown  or  yellowish-green  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  1018  to  1024.  More  rarely,  it  is  a  thin  liquid  or 
a  stiff  jelly.  According  to  £,  Eichvoaldy  the  chemical  contents  con- 
sist of  two  series  of  organic  substances  :  1.  Mucous  matter,  derived 
from  direct  conversion  of  the  cell-protoplasm  of  the  epithelium. 
Mucin  is  gradually  converted  into  what  is  known  as  colloid  matter, 
and  further  is  changed  into  mucopeptone  (£ichicald)y  a  substance 
analogous  to  the  albuminpeptone  of  albumen.  2.  Albumen  appears 
either  free  or  combined  with  soda.  The  latter  is  converted  into 
paralbumin  (which  then  no  longer  coagulates  upon  heating),  and 
further  into  meUUbuminy  which  will  not  precipitate  with  nitric  acid. 
Finally  it  becomes  albuminpeptone^  the  last  of  the  scries.  Wal- 
deyer  considers  paralbumin  and  metalbumin  as  of  value  in  a  diag- 
nostic point  of  view.  The  former  is  never  wanting  in  ovarian  cysts, 
and  never  present  in  ascites.  A  more  convenient  test  of  the  liquid 
obtained  from  the  abdomen  by  puncture  is  by  the  microscope,  under 
which  the  discovery  of  cylinder-cells  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Colloid  globes  (degenerate,  swollen  cells),  blood,  pigment,  and  cho- 
lesterin-crystals  are  often  found.  Wandering  cells  are  not  found 
unless  the  cyst-wall  suppurates,  which,  however,  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon. The  liquid  of  ascites  is  usually  of  a  clear,  light-yellow  color,  of 
specific  gravity  1010  to  1015,  and  contains  amoeboid  corpuscles  and 
pavement-epithelium  ;  and  upon  standing  exposed  to  the  air,  if  any 
blood  has  become  mingled  with  it  during  the  puncture,  it  often, 
after  a  lapse  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  throws  down  a  clot  of 
fibrin,  which  never  occurs  in  ovarian  liquid.  If  a  viscid  substance 
of  a  somewhat  dark  color  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1018  or 
1024  be  drawn  from  an  abdominal  puncture,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  seek  any  further  proof  that  ovarian  cyst  is  its  source. 

Ovarian  cysts  are  attached  by  a  pedicle,  which  is  sometimes  long 
and  narrow,  sometimes  short  and  thick,  and  which  includes  the 
ovarian  ligament,  the  tube,  and  the  broad  ligament  of  the  womb. 
Sometimes  the  seat  of  the  tumor  is  upon  the  side  of  the  womb  it- 
self.   The  main  cyst-wall  embraces  the  entire  tumor,  and  in  the 
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larcjer  CTStomata  adhesions  more  or  less  extensive  to  the  neighbor- 
ing  serous  surfaces  are  often  found — a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  a  question  of  ovariotomy. 

Regarding  the  causes  of  ovarian  cysts  little  that  Ls  trustworthy 
is  known.  In  exceptional  instances  such  growths  are  met  with  even 
in  childhood,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  which  are  not  detected 
until  adult  age  have  existed  during  youth.  Of  three  hun^lred  and 
forty-eight  cases  observed  by  Z^-e,  West,  Scanzoni^  and  i>:hr*x.dfry 
ninety-seven  were  prior  to  the  thirtieth  year,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years,  seventy  between 
the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  yeaT-s,  thirty-one  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
and  two  between  seventv  and  eijrhtv.  Both  ovaries  are  verv  often 
found  diseased  (fifty  out  of  ninety-nine  times,  Hcanzonx)  ;  but  the 
changes  in  the  less  affected  ovarv  are  usuallv  stationarv,  and  both 
ovaries  are  seldom  found  simultaneously  in  such  a  state  of  cystic 
degeneration  as  to  form  large  tumors,  and  it  is  equally  rare  for  the 
extirpation  of  one  ovary  to  be  followed  by  the  growth  of  a  tumor 
upon  the  other. 

3.  Dermoid  cystomata  are  always  congenital.  From  the  sketch 
given  by  His  and  Wahhyer  of  the  embryonal  development  of  the 
so-called  azischord,  from  which  the  rudiments  of  the  genitals  de- 
velop, it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  part,  in  which  the  different  ele- 
ments of  the  embryonal  rudiments  grow  into  one  another,  and  in 
which  especial  germinal  lamina?  are  no  longer  distinguishable,  ele- 
ments of  skin,  fat,  nerves,  muscle,  and  bone  might  stray  into  the 
sexual  sphere.  Dermoid  cysts  do  not  usually  become  developed 
until  after  puberty  ;  they  are  rare  during  childhood.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  relatively  small  (about  the  size  of  an  apple  or  fist),  but 
sometimes  grow  as  large  as  the  head.  The  structure  of  the  interior 
wall  of  the  cyst  closely  resembles  that  of  the  skin.  There  is  an 
epidermic  covering,  beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue 
resembling  the  cutis,  and  in  which  irregularly-arranged  papilla;  can 
sometimes  be  found.  A  layer  of  fat  (panniculus  adiposus)  is  very 
constantly  found  beneath  the  cutis.  Sometimes  deposits  of  true 
bone  are  found  in  the  connective  tissue,  which  may  even  contain 
rudimentary  teeth  embedded  in  alveolar  processes.  More  rarely  a 
growth  of  gray  ncive-substance  or  of  transverse  striped  muscular 
fibres  is  made  out.  The  wall  of  the  cvst,  like  the  skin,  contains 
sebaceous  hair- follicles,  sometimes  even  sweat-glands  ;  and  the  cav- 
ity of  the  cyst  is  filled  with  the  products  of  these  organs,  a  mixture 
of  epidermic  cells,  sebaceous  secretion,  masses  of  fat  and  choles- 
terin,  and  of  hair  either  still  growing  or  cast  off  and  rolled  into  a 
ball.] 
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STMFToiis  AXD  CocifiSE. — In  some  few  cases  the  symptoms  as- 
cribed to  ovaritis  in  the  hist  chapter  precede  hydrops  ovarii.  More 
frequently  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms^  and  even  the  cysts 
themselves  excite  no  symptoms  as  long  as  thi*y  are  small  and  do  not 
press  against  any  neighboring  organ.  It  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  cyst  whether  it  will  cause  trouble  on  attaining  some  size,  and 
as  to  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  trouble  will  be.  Cysts  of 
even  moderate  size,  situated  behind  the  uterus  in  Douglases  cul-de- 
sac,  and  pressing  the  uterus  against  the  bladder,  may  cause  severe 
urinary  difficulty  ;  this  may  be  either  strangury  or  dysuria,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  bladder  premised  upon.  Defecation  may  also 
be  hindered  by  small  tumors  ;  and  pressure  on  the  nerves  running 
along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  may  cauj»e  pain  in  the  small 
of  the  back,  or  signs  of  pressure  on  the  ner>'cs  of  the  extremities ; 
these  are  sometimes  pains,  sometimes  a  feeling  of  numbness.  Last- 
ly, cedema  and  varices  of  the  lower  extremities  (sometimes  result 
from  pressure  of  an  ovarian  cyst  on  the  venous  trunks  in  the  pelvis. 
Besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  arc  sometimes  changes  in  the 
breasts,  particularly  swelling,  discoloration  of  the  areola,  and  even 
secretion  of  colostrum.  Occasionally,  too,  there  is  sympathetic 
vomiting,  and  a  general  disturbance  like  that  which  takes  pbce  at 
the  commencement  of  pregnancy. 

As  the  tumor  grows  and  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  the  symptoms 
of  pressure  on  the  pelvic  organs  usually  subside.  Many  patients 
then  feel  quite  well,  and  the  disease  can  only  be  recognized  by  ex- 
amination, of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  inconveniences  continue.  For  instance,  in  spite  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  other  parts,  the  wedge-shapeil,  thin  portion  of 
the  cyst  may  extend  far  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  continue  to  cause 
the  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  pelvic  organs.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  rises,  the  cyst  may  stretch  the  bladder,  and  thus  induce  more 
trouble  with  the  urine. 

As  the  tumor  continues  to  enlarge,  the  space  in  the  abdomen  is 
gradually  lessened  ;  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  hindered, 
and  it  is  pressed  upward.  Then  we  have  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  of  the  lower  h>l>es  of  the 
lungs.  Even  a  moderate  fulness  of  the  stomach,  or  a  slii^ht  disten- 
tion of  the  intestines  by  gas,  becomes  very  annoying ;  vomiting  is 
easily  excited  ;  the  patient  becomes  short  of  breath,  and  bronchial 
catarrh  results  from  the  collateral  fluxion  to  the  upper  lol>es  of  the 
longs.  Even  the  secretion  of  urine  may  be  interfered  with  by  com- 
pression of  the  kidneys  and  their  vessels.  Finally,  the  general  nu- 
trition, which  has  usually  been  unimpaired  up  to  this  time,  suffers 
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from  the  various  disturbances  of  the  organs  engaged  in  the  forma- 
tion of  blood.  Ansemia  and  hydraemia  are  developed  ;  the  patient 
loses  strength  and  emaciates  ;  the  menses,  which  have  previously 
been  regular,  cease  ;  even  where  there  is  no  compression  of  the 
veins,  the  lower  extremities  become  (edematous  as  a  result  of  the 
hydrsemia  ;  finally,  the  patient  dies,  with  the  symptoms  of  general 
marasmus. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  before  its  fatal  termination  varies 
greatly.  It  often  continues  for  years  ;  some  patients,  however,  die 
much  sooner  from  intercurrent  diseases,  and  not  a  few  as  the  result 
of  their  treatment.  The  tumor  does  not  usually  grow  steadily,  but 
increases  at  intervals.  Scanzoni  has  observed  cases  where  the  liquid 
in  the  cyst  increased  and  decreased  periodically.  Just  before  men- 
struation, the  tumor  increased  in  size,  as  a  result  of  increased  secre- 
tion from  the  wall ;  when  the  menses  ceased,  it  diminished  again. 
Some  cysts  only  attain  a  moderate  size,  and  then  remain  stationary. 
In  one  case  that  I  saw,  an  ovarian  cyst,  which  developed  when  the 
patient  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  rapidly  attained  a  considerable 
size,  remained  for  twenty  years  without  growing  any  more.  It  has 
not  been  clearly  proved  that  ovarian  cysts  can  entirely  disappear 
from  reabsorption  of  their  contents,  but  a  diminution  in  size  seems 
to  occur  occasionally  from  metamorphosis  of  the  walls,  such  as 
ossification. 

Among  the  complications  that  may  arise  during  the  disease,  we 
shall  first  mention  the  peritonitis  which  is  so  frequent ;  this  some- 
times occurs  spontaneously  when  the  cyst  grows  very  rapidly,  some- 
times it  is  the  result  of  operation.  It  is  characterized  by  more  or 
less  pain,  which  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  by  fever.  Since  it 
causes  adhesion  of  the  ovary  to  the  neighboring  parts,  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  prognosis  of  ovariotomy.  Inflammations  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cyst-wall  are  rarer  and  more  difiicult  to  recognize 
than  inflammation  of  the  external  surface.  They  are  usually  caused 
by  tapping,  and  induce  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  contents  of 
the  cyst.  This  inflammation  is  generally  painless,  and  a  slight  fever 
is  usually  its  only  symptom.  Occasionally  ovarian  cysts  burst  from 
excessive  distention,  or  from  the  action  of  external  forces,  and  their 
contents  enter  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  accident  may  be  favor- 
able, or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  contents.  There 
have  been  cases  where  purely  serous  fluid  was  evacuated  into  the 
abdomen,  and  was  quickly  absorbed,  and  the  cyst  did  not  fill  apiin 
for  a  long  while,  and  in  some  cases  it  never  filled.  But  even  in  such 
cases  the  escape  of  the  fluid  into  the  abdomen  is  accompanied  by 
severe  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance.    Where  the  ruptured  cyst 
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contained  a  more  irritating  liquid,  or  fat,  hairs,  etc.,  death  resulted 
from  severe  peritonitis.  In  the  case  above  mentioned,  rupture  of 
the  cyst  was  caused  by  concussion  of  the  body  twenty  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  cyst.  At  first  only  a  moderate  peritonitis  was 
induced  by  the  escape  into  the  abdomen  of  the  thick,  almost  pulpy, 
contents  of  the  sac,  which  contained  quantities  of  cholestcrin.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  fall  the  woman  had  was  really  a  piece  of  good 
luck.  The  abdomen  was  entirely  collapsed  just  after  the  rupture, 
and  only  filled  slowly  ;  but  the  fulness  increased  steadily,  and,  after 
a  few  weeks,  the  abdomen  was  more  distended  than  ever  before. 
It  was  evident  that  the  inner  wall  of  the  ruptured  cyst  continued 
to  secrete  liquid,  which  was  emptied  into  the  abdomen  ;  and,  besides 
this,  there  was  peritoneal  exudation.  Tapping  was  repeatedly  nec- 
essary. At  the  first  tapping  there  were  drawn  off  twenty  thousand 
cubic  centimetres  of  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  cyst  and  of 
peritoneal  exudation,  which  weighed  fifty-one  pounds,  being  one- 
third  the  entire  weight  of  the  patient  before  tapping.  Death  from 
exhaustion  took  place  a  few  weeks  after  the  fourth  tapping.  Au- 
topsy entirely  confirmed  the  diagnosis  made  during  life.  Lastly, 
instead  of  rupturing  suddenly,  ovarian  cysts  may  be  gradually 
opened  by  inflammation  of  their  walls,  and  their  contents  may  be 
evacuated  into  the  abdomen,  unless  the  cyst  has  j)reviou8ly  become 
adherent  to  some  neighboring  organ,  in  which  case  they  are  emptied 
into  it.  Such  perforations  most  frequently  occur  into  the  rectum, 
and  atrophy  of  the  cyst  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this. 

Not  unf requently  ovarian  cysts  may  be  recognized  by  j)h ysical  ex- 
amination, even  before  they  have  risen  out  of  the  pelvis.  If  sitiiattMl 
in  Douglas's  cul-de-sac,  or  between  the  uterus  and  bladder,  or  even 
to  the  side  of  the  uterus,  a  distinct,  sharply-bounded,  and  more  or  less 
movable  tumor  may  usually  be  felt  through  the  vagina  ;  it  displaces 
the  uterus  in  various  directions,  according  to  its  position.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  we  may  feel  the  tumor  through  the  rectum.  The 
more  distinctly  we  can  perceive  that  the  tumor  does  not  perfectly 
follow  the  movements  of  the  uterus,  the  more  certain  is  the  diag- 
nosis. If  the  ovarian  cyst  rises  out  of  the  i)elvis,  it  usually  forms  a 
round,  movable,  painless  tumor,  with  a  distinct  upper  border,  and 
there  is  more  or  less  evident  fluctuation.  If  we  move  the  tumor 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  in  the  vagina,  we  find  that  the 
aterus  only  moves  with  the  tumor  when  the  movements  arc  very 
extensive,  and  vice  versa. 

[When  the  tumor  is  adherent  to  the  uterus,  this  test,  of  course, 
fails  ;  and  then,  unless  its  want  of  hardness  gives  the  right  clue,  it 
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w  liable  to  Ixr  mistaken  for  a  fibroma  of  the  womb.  It  is  alio  diffi- 
cult .wjraetimfrs  to  di-tingnL-h  between  such  a  growth  and  a  cy*!  of 
the  liVarnent,  or  drop*v  of  the  tube.  Parametritic  and  perimetritic 
eiu'latiofi*,  e-fK-frially  when  situated  in  Douglas's  space,  can  be  felt 
through  the  vagina  as  roun'led  masses  ;  but  under  conjoine*!  manip- 
ulation, it  can  l>e  a.scertained  that  thev  are  not  well-defined  ball- 
like  tumor-.  3Ioreover,  they  are  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of 
an  inflamrnation  of  which  they  are  the  product,  and  after  abatement 
of  the  inflammation  increase  no  further,  but  rather  tend  to  diminish. 
Farcal  ma-.-es  which  are  often  to  be  felt  throush  the  vatnna  can  be 
in^lented  like  putty  by  the  finger,  and  disappear  after  unloading  the 
V/wel.  As  it  grows,  the  tumor  rise.s  out  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  unless 
held  down  by  adhe-ions  in  Douglas's  cul-dc*-sac,  in  which  case  vio- 
lent symptoms  arise  like  those  which  are  presented  by  the  retro- 
flexe^l  gravid  womb  in  a  case  of  incarceratio  uteri. 

Tlie  tumor  first  appears  as  a  round  body  in  one  or  other  iliac 
fos«a,  recognizable  by  percussion  and  palpation,  sharply  marked 
alxive,  and  painless.  It  may  be  confounded  with  sundry  other 
pelvic  tumors.  From  a  distended  bladder  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  introduction  of  a  catheter.  From  ha?mometra,  from  inter- 
stitial fibroid,  and  from  pregnancy,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  care- 
ful palpation  per  vaginara,  showing  that  the  latter  tumors  are  all 
directly  in  connection  with  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  womb,  besides 
jK/ss4,'Ssing  other  peculiarities. 

Ah  the  tumor  grows  larger  it  rises  in  the  belly,  assuming  a  mid- 
dle position,  so  that  when  the  jK-dicle  is  long  it  is  difiicult  to  decide 
whether  the  growth  springs  from  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  pelvis. 
Since  the  bowels  are  attached  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  they 
necessarily  yield  backward  as  the  tumor  mounts  in  the  cavity,  so  as 
to  lie  behind  and  beside  it,  although  sometimes  a  coil  of  bowel  lies 
in  front  of  it.  Upon  making  the  patient  lie  upon  her  back,  the 
tumor  may  be  grasped  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  fluctuation  sooner 
or  later  becomes  perceptible,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
growths  are  generally  multilocular,  because  many  of  the  small  cysts 
gradually  coalesce  so  as  to  form  large  ones.  The  tumor  may  present 
a  uniform  surface,  or  its  multilocular  character  may  be  disclosed  by 
I  lie  distinct  ball-like  prominences  on  the  abdomen.  Its  consistence 
is  sometimes  uniform,  and  sometimes  elastic  and  fluctuating  in  one 
portion,  while  at  others  solid  masses  may  be  felt,  consisting  of 
papillary  growth  or  extensive  proliferation  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  an  ovarian  cystoma  from  corpulence  of 
the  abdomen  and  from  meteorism.  In  such  cases  the  percussion- 
sound  is  tympanitic.     An  ovarian  sac  with  its  walls  not  very  tightly 


&te^i«d.  a&i  iji^  ck>$<e!T  in  coci^t  vi:h  a  luxe  part  of  the  ib> 
•2-'-=iiz:&I  vxZ«  ZLiT  be  ?•>  difcult  to  ferl,  as*!  in  A:x<xmiwn  b  sooike- 
ti^c^  s«.>  nirkei.  tLu  h  cl&t  l^  ici>x^rii  for  an  Ascites  ;  of  coorw^ 
<dT  wizik  :Ll:  extivcae  ::nJe  of  as«.i:<:-s  in  vhioh  the  tjiufmiiuo 
fC'ZZel  cf  per^"3SK-.-Q  i*  eixiiiira>i«^  eTc-n  ia  the  very  hi^rLe*;  fMurt  of 
lie  btZj,  m-i  in  which  ihentfon?  the  {.atiint  eaniK^:  bv  sodiea 
chir^^e?  of  artit^-ie  ci::?e  dz.'A  and  tTinpAnitio  kxic  i>  to  V^*  beizxl 
ilierutely  cpc-n  pe]vus^:*>Q,  a  Terr  cLir»c:«:ri>::c  mark  of  A5oitct>  o( 
E.:3^iente  desT««.  Tlie  dUtinotire  si^n*  usuaUt  ci^^n — tLii  vben 
tike  pcuimt  Iie«  upon  the  Kick  the  abd^»men  b  n>and«d  vhen  there 
i»  a  cyjt  and  ftitteiieil  in  ascites  ;  and  thjit  vh<rn  there  is  a  crst^ 
the  p^Tcn^yi-  -n  in  the  lombar  re-^l'>n  vill  be  tymfkanitio  bivause  the 
bi>wtrl$  are  dispLieed  downward  and  backward^  bot  that  in  as^cite^ 
the  f^fras«ioQ-<«.»aDd  is  doll— de!«erre  attention,  bat  may  can^e  error. 
The  vaginal  pi.<r:ion  of  the  cervix  ofxen  gives  kk>  positive  infonna* 
ti*>n,  since  the  tomor  cannot  alway>  be  touchoi  from  bt^low  through 
the  vagina.  The  vomb«  al;hou::h  a:  tinit^  gn.>wn  fast  to  the  tumor 
and  'Ira,ige>l  up  with  it  into  the  belly,  and  at  others  pa>hi<d  down, 
disp'Iictr-L  or  bent,  now  and  then  prvs^nt*  no  ohaniie  of  p^'sition. 

The  state  of  the  lower  enrvniiti«.-s  de>enri-s  groat  aiteulion  in 
the  diagC'ir^U*  If  but  little  swoUtro,  then  the  ductuatin«r  aUioniinal 
nini«>r  i*  prubahiy  a  cyst.  In  ob?<*are  oa>es  expI«>ratory  puncture 
ac«l  aspiration,  a] though  not  quite  free  from  risk,  give  valuable  aid, 
both  by  rendering  an  exact  palpation  of  the  tumor  practicable,  and 
by  fnmirhing  the  material  for  cbi^micol  and  micn^soopic  te^ts. 

The  iliagnosis  of  a  dermoid  cyst  is  base^i  chiedy  ufion  its  small 
sue  and  slow  growth.  Not  imfre<)u«rntly  it  remains  undis<M>vered 
during  the  life  of  the  patient.  If,  however,  it  ct>ntinues  to  grow,  it 
may  lead  to  perforation  into  the  Madiier,  intestine,  or  vagina,  or 
else  through  the  abdominal  walL  The  dis^charge  of  its  peculiar 
contents  will  then  reveal  its  character.  In  one  or  two  in>tanivs  a 
complete  rvcovery  has  followeti  such  an  evacuation  o(  a  donnoid 
cy>t-     Malignant  degeneration  sometimes  oornir*,] 

If  the  tumor  grows,  it  usually  approaches  the  mtnlian  line.  Very 
large  ovarian  cysts,  which  rise  to  the  Ci>stal  cartilages  on  b^>th  sides, 
and  fill  both  sides  of  the  abdomen,  can  no  l*>nger  bi*  distinctly 
bounded  and  distinguished  as  separate  tumors.  The  alnlomen,  which 
is  enormously  distended  and  very  ten>e,  is  u>ually  m*>re  pn>ininent 
than  broa<l,  and  changes  its  shape  very  little  with  change  of  the 
position  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time  both  insiH'ction  and  palpa- 
tion show  the  irregular  shape  of  the  distended  abdomen,  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  large  tumors  do  not  consist  of  one  tumor, 
but  of  a  union  of  several  cysts.     Wherever  the  tumor  comes  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  percussion  is  absolutely  dull.  Since 
the  intestines  are  pushed  upward  and  to  the  side  by  ovarian  tumors, 
the  dulness  becomes  most  decided  at  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  where  it  is  full  in  ordinary  ascites  ;  at  the  most  dependent 
lateral  portions,  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  is  less  dull  and  is  tympa- 
nitic. The  uterus  may  be  dislocated  in  various  directions  by  large 
ovarian  cysts.  Hence  the  result  of  vaginal  examinations  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  The  uterus  may  be  pushed  downward  so 
much  as  to  constitute  a  prolapse  ;  it  may  be  displaced  forward,  or 
the  vagina  may  be  elongated,  and  the  uterus  elevated,  so  that  the 
OS  uteri  cannot  be  reached  by  the  finger. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ovarian  cysts  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  surgery.  All  absorbent  remedies  are  useless,  and,  as 
most  of  them  are  active,  they  are  injurious.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  preparations  of  iodine  and  mercury.  Occasionally  we 
may  retard  the  growth  of  the  cyst  by  laxatives  and  derivatives ; 
but,  as  we  can  only  carry  out  this  treatment  for  a  short  time,  the 
effect  is  only  temporary,  and  it  is  no  advantage  to  the  patient  to 
have  the  tumor  remain  stationary  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  con- 
tinue its  growth.  But  we  cannot  hope  by  internal  remedies  to 
cause  a  change  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  cyst  that  shall  deprive  it  of 
its  expansibility.  In  spite  of  the  slight  prospect  of  benefit  from 
medicinal  treatment  of  ovarian  cysts,  humanity  requires  us  to  give 
the  patients  a  chance  at  the  renowned  baths  and  springs  in  Kreuz- 
nach,  Tolz,  etc.  [When  the  tumor  threatens  life,  ovariotomy  should 
be  performed.  The  success  of  certain  specialists  of  late  years  is 
remarkably  good.  Out  of  five  hundred  ovariotomies,  Spencer  Wells 
has  saved  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  patients,  and  lost  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight.] 


CHAPTER   III. 

COMPLICATED   NEOPLASIA    AND    SOLID    TUMORS   IN   THE   OVARY. 

From  the  excessive  formation  of  new  connective-tissue  cells  that 
accompanies  the  development  of  cysts,  we  have  cijstomrcoma.  This 
forms  tumors  which  rarely  attain  the  size  of  those  described  in  the 
last  chapter. 

Fibroid  tumors,  unaccompanied  by  the  formation  of  cysts,  rarely 
develop  alone  in  the  ovary,  but  they  have  occasionally  been  observod 
of  very  large  size.  For  several  years  past  I  have  been  treating  a 
patient,  aged  fifty-five  years,  who  has  a  very  hard,  nodular  fibroid 
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tumor,  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  in  the  right  ovary ;  it  can  be 
moved  to  the  right  or  left,  and  is  easily  rotated  on  its  axis. 

Carcinoma  of  the  ovary  is  of  somewhat  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  it  also  is  rare.  Medullary  carcinoma  is  almost  the  only 
form  that  occurs  here  ;  scirrhous  and  colloid  cancer  of  the  ovary 
are  very  rare.  From  complication  with  formation  of  cysts,  carci- 
noma of  the  ovary  may  form  immense  tumors.  This  neoplasm 
almost  always  extends  over  large  portions  of  the  peritonaeunL 

Occasionally  we  may  decide  with  more  or  less  certainty  that 
there  is  not  a  simple  cyst  of  the  ovary,  from  the  hardness  of  the 
tumor,  and  from  the  course  of  the  affection  differing  from  that  usual 
to  ovarian  cysts.  In  most  cases  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  If  ascites 
accompany  a  nodular  tumor  of  the  ovary,  and  we  can  discover  no 
other  cause  for  it,  the  chances  are  that  there  is  cancerous  degenera- 
tion. In  one  case  of  excessive  ascites  I  made  the  diagnosis  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  peritonaeum  starting  from  the  ovary,  even  before 
feeling  the  nodular  tumor  of  the  ovary  (which  was  rendered  very 
perceptible  by  tapping),  by  excluding  other  causes  of  ascites,  and 
from  the  account  the  patient  gave  of  having  had  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  and  right  thigh,  as  well  as  of 
varicose  veins  of  the  right  leg  that  had  preceded  the  abdominal  dis- 
tention .  The  treatment  of  these  ovarian  tumors  is  the  same  as  that 
of  ovarian  cysts  ;  but  the  hope  of  success  is  even  less  than  it  is  in 
the  latter  disease. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  VTERXTS. 


CHAPTER    I 


CATABilH   OF   THE   t'TXErS   AXD    CATAEBHAL    UI/.XES    OF    THE   rHEVrX 

rTEEI- 

ETioi>y*y. — Jjnriii^  m'^nstruation  the  hjj"?rjeciia  of  the  merioc 
miyx/ij*  Tiif:Ui\jr2LXift  is  so  excrrssire  that  the  overnlled  Te55*2ls  are  rup- 
iuff^L  liefr/re  itt^;  bvperaemia  attains  this  grade,  and  when  it  is  di- 
irjirilrhiii^r,  the  niiyxAis  6^:rcrr'tion  from  the  ut^-rus  is  increased  and 
r^i:iii'^*:t\,  Tfiiii  catarrh,  which  is  phrsiologieal  as  it  were,  becomes 
jriXlifAff^^f-a]  if  the  hyjff:Tif:Tf.i2L  of  the  uterine  mueous  membrane  and 
th';  chafijre  of  the  feecTCtion  last  bevond  the  normal  dm^tion  of  men- 
Ktpjation,  or  rrr^rne  at  a  time  when  no  ripened  ormn  has  be»?n  detached. 
\if'Ui*'ju\ff:ni\'^  thiji,  we  niav  readilv  understand  whv  catarrh  of  the 
uterus  in  ar/ion;r  the  m^^rit  fre<]uent  of  diseases,  being"  at  most  exceileii 
in  frequeiK-y  by  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  an  or^ran  subjected  to  the 
ftam^'  c^^nditions. 

Tlje  t*Tiderjr-y  to  uterine  catarrh  varies  greatlv  with  the  age.  It  is 
rare  in  diildhoofl,  when  perirxlirtal  recurrence  of  physiok»gic-al  conges- 
tion of  the  uterus  do^^s  not  yet  exist ;  during  the  age  for  child-bearing 
it  is  ver>'  frequent ;  in  old  age  the  predi«^position  is  decide«lly  less. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  are : 

1.  O^ng'-stion  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  ;  in  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  lung?*,  wliere  the  return  of  blood  to  the  right  heart  is  im|)eiled,  the 
hinderance  U)  the  flow  of  blfxxJ  frrjm  the  veins  of  the  uterus  usually  ap- 
fH.'ara  as  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  analogous  to  cyanosis 
and  dropsy  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Still  more  frequently  the  ob 
Btmction  to  the;  escajx;  of  IjUxxI  is  nearer  the  uterus.  In  many  cases, 
cfjmprrrssirjij  of  the  h^-pogastric  veins  by  tumors,  or,  more  often,  by  cf )1- 
lectionM  of  hardened  Dseces  in  the  rectimi  or  colon,  are  the  caus(*s  of 
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ratMok  oi  the  uteins ;  we  hare  before  nid,  that  aome  patients  sufei^ 
ing  from  uterine  catanb,  dissatisfied  with  the  treatmeDt  ai  their  phr- 
aidaBa  or  even  of  oelel^faled  grnecoK^gists,  &11  into  the  hands  of 
cshadatanSy  or  use  Jfomson^s  ptll5«  and  Rir  a  certain  time  are  benefited 
faj  the  continiKd  use  of  these  hixati\es  that  are  raunted  as  panaceaaL 

2.  ManT  cases  of  uterine  catairh  are  caused  br  direct  irritation  of 
the  uteraSy  and,  firom  what  was  said  abore,  it  is  evident  that  anv  nox* 
ions  initoenoe  acting  on  the  vterus^  when  in  a  state  of  <tHigvstion« 
will  pnyre  man  injurious  than  at  other  times ;  hence  that  imprudonco 
dnrii^  nicusti  nation  most  readilj  induces  uterine  catairh.  The  utetus 
is  direcdj  irritated  by  too  frequent  or  too  energetic  coitus^  by  nui^tui^ 
bation,  or  by  wearinf^  pessaries,  etc.  The  uterine  catarrh  acctxnpany- 
ing*  other  diseases  of  the  utenis*  such  as  parenchymatous  inflammation, 
neoplasia,  etc«,  and  which  is  usually  called  symptomatic  catarrh,  also 
depends  on  the  direct  irritation. 

3.  like  other  catarrhal  affectioos,  this  also  may  depend  on  const>> 
*"Ho«»»^  disease.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  uterus  occurs  in  typhus,  cholera, 
variola,  and  other  iniectiouB  diseases;  chronic  catarrh  usually  accompa^ 
flies  chlorosis,  acroliila,  and  tuberculosis.  As  we  have  often  saiil,  the 
connection  between  the  local  disturbance  and  these  general  diseases  is 
not  understood. 

4.  When  we  read  of  the  epidemic  appearance  of  uterine  catarrh, 
it  smiply  means  that,  without  any  known  cause,  the  disease  occurs 
more  firequently  at  one  time  than  at  another. 

AxATomcAL  Appkabjlxces. — Acute  catarrh  of  the  uterus  is  larelv 

m 

seen  posi  mortem.  The  duinges  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  uterus 
in  acute  catarrh  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  mucous  membranes 
in  the  same  disease.  There  are  hyperaemia,  swelling,  suivulence,  and 
relaxation  of  the  tissue;  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  diminished  at  first, 
hut  subsequently  increased ;  in  the  first  stages  this  mucus  is  clear  and 
deficient  in  solid  constituents ;  subsequently  it  becomes  yellowish,  and 
ocmtains  quantities  of  young  cells. 

In  chronic  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  swollen  and  hy« 
pertrophied;  it  is  brownish  red  or  slate  gray;  the  secretion  from  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  appears  more  or  less  purulent,  and  is  often  mixed 
with  blood.  The  secretion  from  the  cervix  uteri,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  tough,  ooherent,  and  forms  gelatinous  plugra.  ^^'hc^e  the  pro- 
cess has  lasted  a  long  while,  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
changed.  The  dilated  epithelium  is  replaced  by  cells  without  cilia. 
Port  of  the  glands  is  destroyed,  while  others  swell  up  like  cysts.  In 
many  cases  the  stuiace  of  the  uterine  cavity,  particularly  of  the  jxwte- 
nor  wall,  is  covered  with  granulations  that  bleed  readily,  or  with  poly- 
poid growths.    The  swollen  and  granulated  mucous  membrane  often 
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tt»  ^..y  rfy/TT'Ki  v;r:i  jjrirLfjrsi  K<T*:ii,?i.     FiCItclat  ul>?rs,  wiiica  re- 

f/yrr.t».  ^yf  uv-ri.v;  ^ratarrtj  a^  are  thi^  orulr;*  of  3'J'^>/^i,  snpte  erctiics, 
r^  j/r-.^^j^AT  fjy:^f«,  aryi  are  laore  injjy>rLar.{  titan  ti>:^ae-  TDey  are  <ii>- 
%*:,yru*}^rf\  frxn  •:rr*[/'e  ero^Ioos,  from  wbicb  thrrj  a: .p^ar  x*:>  proiX'v'l, 
^y  ♦.vrif  if7'r;r*^^r,  jfrarjular,  iTra/L'Iv-ble»rd::iZ  surii.>?.  Tne  sonaess 
//  UMr  jTranrji^tKyrfc*  prevent*}  our  mistakinz  th^?m  f ^r  sir.-.ple  er:«s  jos  oe- 
iitrr»u'/  fft'ir  a  trii  ,ic  grr^p  of  ovules  of  2iah-'Ah^  whi:h  have  a  Df-*iuLated 

,Srif^Toji»i  A?rr>  CouRnE. — If  we  except  the  vinilt-at  fomi,  of  which 
we  ^Ji^tll  h^rr^raft/rr  «f¥;ak,  Vfvere  catarrh  of  the  uterus  runainj  an  aoule 
ifn%r^'  \n  nrf,,  Tlie  <h^r2k^ft  u^u^llv  V>?gins  with  s\Tnptoins  of  seven? 
cfmu/^.iiffn  of  the  p:lnc  organs,  with  pains  in  the  sacral  and  in^riiinal 
r^-^OiH,  with  a  feelin;r  of  fulness  and  w^-ight  in  tlie  pehns,  often  also 
with  dysiiria  and  tem.*smu5i.  Pressure  on  the  lower  jiart  of  the  abdo- 
men p^ivrrs  th«*  patient  pain,  although  we  cannot  feel  the  uterus,  ^Vhen 
the  duj^jan^j  is  rnild,  these  fi\Tnptoms  usually  appear  without  fever; 
when  it  in  more  sfjvere,  especially  in  irritable  subj«?cts,  they  are  not 
urifr<^t|Uf;ntly  a^x'ompanir^l  by  fever.  After  three  or  four  days,  the 
^miUmiH  not  lee  a  disf;harprc  frr>m  the  genitals ;  this  is  at  first  transparent 
And  »Knm»what  ghitinouH ;  it  leaves  gr<iy  spots  on  the  undeixJothes ; 
Mubh/f'jijently  it  lii?fx>meft  cloudy,  more  or  less  purulent,  and  leaves  yel- 
low «fK)tn  CHI  the  clothes.  If  we  intnxluce  the  speculum  (a  measure 
whirrh  <3iujw«  great  pain  if  the  vagina  participate  in  the  disease),  wo 
iiri'l  the  portir>  vaginalis  swollen,  dark  red,  and  the  secretion  above 
d^'HrrilH'd  in  ojwaping  from  the  os  uteri.  AVliile  the  reaction  of  the 
vaginal  woretion  is  arid,  this  is  alkaline.  In  most  cases  the  pain 
iind  liny  a^ffjornpanying  f«'ver  disappear  in  frr^m  eight  to  fourteen  days. 
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Tbe  das/diMrgc  also  geoenllj  becomes  less  copious  about  this  tune,  oi 
a  little  later ;  it  loses  its  puiulent  appearance,  aod  finally  disappeare 
entiielj.  In  other  cases  these  symptoms  of  acute  catazrii  are  followed 
by  those  of  chronic  catanh  of  the  uterus. 

The  latter  cases,  where  chronic  uterine  catarrh  is  developed  fnun  the 
acute  form,  are  far  rarer  than  those  where  only  the  symptoms  peculiar 
to  the  former  were  developed  at  first.    In  these  cases  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  can  rarely  be  recognized  with  certainty.     As  long 
as  it  is  not  abundant^  the  patients  do  not  usually  attach  much  importance 
to  the  discharge,  which  is  the  most  prominent,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
(»]y,  symptom  of  their  disease*    If  asked  how  long  they  hare  had  it, 
they  are  almost  always  unable  to  tell  exactly.    The  daily  amount  of 
the  dischai^  varies :  sometimes  it  is  slight ;  in  other  cases  the  patient 
miBt  diange  the  underclothes  daily,  and  must  even  lay  folded  napkins 
under  her  at  night    The  dependiNice  of  the  discharge  on  catarrh  of 
the  utttus  may  be  iufoired  when  glairy  plugs  are  evacuated  irom  time 
to  time,  or  if  we  find  in  the  underclothes  the  gray,  stiff  spots  that  this 
form  of  secretion  leaves.    It  is  imcertain  whether  a  discluuge  that 
leaves  yellow  spots  comes  from  the  uterus  or  vagina.    The  more  readily 
it  diafes  the  inner  sur£M»of  the  thighs,  the  more  probable  that  part  of 
it  at  least  is  vaginal  secretion.    Later  in  the  disease  it  not  uufrequently 
happens  that  the  secretion  from  the  uterine  cavity  is  retained  there  by 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by  tough  plugs  of  mucus  that 
obstruct  the  canaL    The  retained  secretion  collects  in  large  quantities, 
and  distends  the  uterus.     Under  these  drcumstanoes,  there  are  occa- 
sionally  pains  like  labor-pains,  very  painful  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
thai  are  usually  called  uterine  colic.    The  longer  the  catarrh  lasts,  and 
the  more  change  it  has  caused  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  more  fre- 
quently we  see  abnormal  symptoms  accompanying  the  physiological 
congestions  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  that  occur  during  men- 
stmation.    Among  these,  the  most  frequent  are  severe  molimina  before 
the  occurrence  of  menstruation,  and  pain  while  it  lasts,  dysmcnorrhoea. 
In  other  cases  there  is  too  much  blood  lost,  or,  on  the  contrary,  too 
little  or  none  at  alL    Conception  is  not  always  prevented ;  the  fact, 
that  occasionally  women  with  very  obstinate  and  excessive  catarrh  of 
the  uterus  conceive,  appears  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  uterine 
catarrh,  but  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  tbe  oviducts  nnd  their 
closure  by  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  lie  at  tbe  root 
of  the  sterility  which  is  so  common  in  the  disease.    When  women  with 
chionio  catarrh  of  the  uterus  do  conceive  they  abort  easily,  and  are  in- 
clined to  placenta  pnevia.     Veit  believes  that  both  tbe  deep  seat  of 
the  placenta  in  the  uterus  and  the  sterility  common  in  this  disease  are 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  ovum  to  become  en> 
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lyidrlod  in  tlie  uterine  mucous  membrane.  In  the  former  case  the  ovule 
rices  not  Fjecom^*  attarbed  ufor  the  openingof  tbe  ovary,  but  at  a  deeper 
p^iint ;  in  tbf;  other  case  it  b  not  even  arreste<l  at  the  os  uteri,  but  falls 
tJirou^h  and  is  lost.  The  symptoms  of  uterine  catarrb  are  not  much 
altered  bv  the  development  of  the  ovules  of  S^ahctlu  and  catarrhal  and 
follicular  ulcers  at  the  os  uteri.  Granulating  ulcers,  on  the  contrarr, 
cause  j^airi,  and  bleed  readily  during  coitus,  and  are  most  apt  to  induce 
the  nervous  syrnptr^ms  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

The  influence  of  chronic  uterine  catarrh  on  the  general  health  varies 
greatly.  Some  women  bear  even  high  grades  of  the  complaint  well ; 
their  nutritive  condition,  strength,  and  blooming  appearance  is  all  that 
could  Ix*  wwhed  for.  But  some  soon  emaciate,  become  dull,  relaxed, 
and  pale  or  dirty-colored,  with  blue  rings  around  the  eyes. 

From  the  anaemia  and  hydnemia,but  particularly  from  irritation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  uterus  having  a  reflex  action  on  other  nerve-trunks, 
we  find  anomalies  of  innervation  in  many  patients  with  chronic  uterine 
catarrh.     Most  frequently  there  b  general  hyperesthesia ;  but  neuralgic 
and  spasmrxlic  affections,  and  decided  hysteria,  not  unfrequently  accom- 
pany chronic  uterine  catarrh.    Proving  the  frequent  association  between 
these  8o-calle<l  **  hysterical "  symptoms  and  catarrh  and  other  diseases 
of  the  uterus,  and  carefully  studying  them  up,  were  certainly  stej^s 
in  advance ;  but  recently  there  is  great  tendency  to  faU  into  the  error 
of  referring  all  hysteria  to  uterine  disease  without  due  examination, 
thus  neglecting  the  other  causes  of  hysteria.     Since  in  this  disease  the 
whole  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  portio  \'aginalis,  and  both  laity 
and  physicians  have  almost  exclusively  given  over  the  treatment  to 
gynecologists,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  cases  are  cured  which 
would  formerly  have  remained  uncured ;  but  many  also  remain  unciu^d 
now,  which  would  formerly  have  received  aid.     Hence  it  is  imjwrtant 
that  every  physician  should  have  a  certain  acquaintance  with  "  the 
diseases  of  women,"  and  particularly  that  he  should  understand  the 
use  of  the  speculum.     If  he  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  the  local  treatr 
ment,  he  may  turn  the  case  over  to  a  gynecologist ;  but  he  should  be 
able  to  determine  whether  local  treatment  is  advisable  or  not.     The 
fact,  that  the  objection  women  have  to  the  use  of  the  s])eculum  is 
almr)st  overcome,  is  due  to  the  specialists.     In  the  upper  classes  the 
women  and  their  husbands  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that,  when 
there  is  fluor  albus,  the  speculum  must  be  introduced ;  but  among  the 
middle  classes  also,  a  physician  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  patients 
will  find  but  little  diflTiculty  if  he  says  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
careful  examination  with  the  speculum.     It  is  only  by  introducing  this 
insttument  that  we  can  attain  any  certainty  as  to  the  source  of  the 
discharge,  and  concerning  most  of  the  changes  of  the  os  uteri  alx)ve 
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mentioned.  ExploraticHi  with  the  finger  alone  can,  at  most,  decide 
that  there  is  swelling  of  the  portio  vaginalis,  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  accompanies  most  cases  of  uterine  catarrh,  and  that  the  ovules 
of  Kaboth  are  present  Catarrh  of  the  uterus  generally  runs  a  very 
tedious  course.  The  disease  may  drag  on  for  years,  and  it  often  defies 
all  treatment.  In  the  proper  place  we  shall  speak  of  dironic  parcn- 
diymatous  metritis,  flexion  and  closure  of  the  cervical  canal,  as  the 
frequent  results  of  this  disease,  which,  in  other  cases,  is  due  to  this 
closure,  and  is  kept  up  by  it. 

TBSATXE^rr. — ^In  the  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  uterus  it  is  roost 
important  to  fulfil  the  causal  indications.  Grateful  as  we  should  be 
for  the  labois  of  recent  gynecologists,  and  brilliant  as  the  results  of 
their  treatment  of  uterine  catarrh  appear  when  comparc<l  with  the 
results  of  fDrmer  treatment,  still  some  of  them  are  not  free  from  the 
reproadi  of  neglecting  the  causal  indications  while  attending  to  the 
indications  from  the  disease.  Where  catarrh  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  due  to  general  venous  congestion,  dependent  on  disease  of 
the  heart  or  lungs,  veiy  often  the  causal  indications  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  remedies  that  have  a  beneficial  efiect  on  catarrh  of  the  uterus 
are  not  employed  for  the  uterine  disease,  but  for  some  other  disturb- 
ance. If  the  congestion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  be  due  to 
habitual  constipation,  proper  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  previously 
advised,  has  the  best  results.  We  do  not  treat  catarrh  of  the  rectum, 
which  depends  on  congestion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  due  to  habitual 
constipation,  with  local  remedies  till  we  have  tried  whether  ^  sublata 
causa  cessat  effectus;''  nor  should  we  employ  local  treatment  for 
catanh  <^  the  uterus  till  we  are  satisfied  that  removal  of  the  existing 
constipation  is  not  sufficient  for  the  cure.  Then  the  peculiar  conditions, 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  s{>eak,  wiU  preponderate.  After  active  local 
treatment,  laxative  mineral  waters  are  often  prescribed  as  after-treat- 
ment; and  these  do  more  good  than  the  actual  treatment,  because  they 
fulfil  the  causal  indications.  A  woman  named  Chaffs  living  in  Thurin* 
gen,  has  an  enormous  practice  among  patients  with  leucorrhoea.  They 
aU  drink  complicated  infusions  of  manna,  rhubarb,  senna,  and  other 
laxative  remedies,  and  many  bless  the  result  of  this  treatment,  to  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  lack  of  success  of  all  prcnous  treatment. 
Physicians,  who  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  causal  indications 
in  treating  catarrii  of  the  uterus,  deserve  the  blame  for  this.  Of  course, 
any  thing,  that  oould  have  induced  or  can  keep  up  irritation  of  the 
uterus,  must  be  carefully  removed  and  kept  away.  Hence  the  causal 
mdications  may  require  the  removal  of  tumors  of  the  uterus,  or  the  cure 
of  other  changes  of  structure  which  induce  the  catarrh  of  the  uterus 
Where  the  uterine  catarrh  depends  on  constitutional  disease,  it  is  not 
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always  possible  to  remove  the  cause ;  but  £requentlj  the  original  dis' 
ease  is  so  important,  or  other  dangerous  results  of  it  are  so  prominent, 
that  we  cannot  attend  to  the  uterine  catarrh*  This  is  particularly  true 
of  tuberculosis. 

Finally,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  ansemia  and  chlo- 
rosis are  the  results  or  cause  of  this  disease.  If  we  think  that  the 
sequence  in  wliich  the  symptoms  occur  and  other  causes  justify  us  in 
the  latter  supposition,  we  may  often  obtain  the  best  results  from  the 
use  of  iron,  quinine,  a  moderate  amount  of  wine,  and  nutritious  diet. 
Moreover,  the  good  result  of  cold-water  treatment,  sea-bathing,  and 
different  mineral  waters  in  uterine  catarrh,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  fulfilled  the  causal  indication.  Any  practitioner  will  bear  witness 
that  the  constitution  suffers  in  many  cases  without  our  being  able  to 
discover  the  cause ;  and  that  anomalies  of  the  constitution,  which  show 
themselves  by  a  change  in  the  secretion  and  function  of  different  or- 
gans, cannot  always  be  cured  by  preparations  of  iron  and  nourishing 
diet,  even  if  there  are  evident  coexistent  signs  of  amemia  and  hydrae- 
mia.  Under  such  circumstances,  all  we  can  do  is,  to  change  and  im- 
prove the  constitution  by  placing  the  patient  imdcr  the  most  different 
circumstances,  changing  the  entire  mode  of  life,  and  pailicularly  by 
modifying  as  much  as  possible  the  exchange  of  tissue  by  baths  and 
douches,  by  giving  quantities  of  water  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  salts,  and  by  other  means.  Among  the  anomalies  of  secretion  that 
occur  in  the  different  organs  of  such  patients,  catarrh  of  the  uterus  is 
very  frequent ;  and  it  often  disappears  very  quickly  when  we  succeed 
in  improving  the  constitution,  while  it  does  not  yield  to  exclusively 
local  treatment.  I  have  seen  the  most  surprising  results  from  such 
treatment  in  the  Greifswalder  clinic,  where  the  arrangements  to  some 
extent  replaced  the  treatment  by  mineral  waters  and  baths,  and  where 
Professor  Liehermeistcr^  at  that  time  assistant  physician  of  the  medi- 
cal clinic,  kept  account  of  the  effect  of  the  changed  diet,  increased  ex- 
ercise, and  copious  supply  of  salty  liquids,  of  the  baths  and  douches,  by 
weighing  the  body  and  examining  the  urine. 

The  indications  fix>m  the  disease  may  be  far  more  readily  fulfilled 
in  catarrh  of  the  uterus  than  in  catarrh  of  other  organs  that  are  less 
accessible.  The  uncertainty  of  internal  remedies  for  catarrh  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned.  They  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  treatment 
of  uterine  catarrh,  and  murLite  of  ammonia  (which  many  physicians 
consider  just  as  efficacious  foi  bronchial  catarrh  as  for  gastric  and  in 
tcstinal  catarrh)  is  not  used  in  uterine  catarrh  because  we  have  bettei 
and  more  certain  remedies  for  it  I  should  be  entirely  misunderstood, 
if  it  were  supposed  that  I  considered  the  local  treatment  of  uterine 
catarrh  as  superfluous,  or  undeiTated  its  results ;  in  what  was  said 
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Above,  I  only  intended  to  show  that  one  indication  should  not  be 
followed  to  the  neglect  of  the  others.  In  all  cases  where  the  cause 
of  the  catarrh  cannot  be  discovered,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
local  treatment  must  be  used ;  and  where  it  has  existed  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  complicated  with  ulcers,  particularly  granulating  ulcers, 
local  treatment  should  be  used  with  that  for  fulfilling  the  causal 
indications.  Among  the  local  remedies  we  shall  first  mention  in- 
jections into  the  vagina.  It  is  not  long  since  these  constituted  the 
only  local  treatment  for  "  lencorrhcea,''  no  matter  whether  it  came 
from  the  uterus  or  vagina.  They  aid  the  treatment  and  are  re- 
quired for  cleanliness,  although  they  are  of  far  less  use  than  the 
procedures  to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  In  acute  catarrh  we  inject 
lukewarm  water  ;  in  chronic  catarrh,  at  first  lukewarm,  and  after- 
ward cold  water,  or  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  tannin,  or  alum. 
[ITiama^^  Emniet^  and  other  eminent  gynecologists  of  America 
prefer  to  employ  vaginal  injections  of  water,  of  as  high  a  temper- 
ature as  the  patient  can  comfortably  bear,  the  action  of  heat  upon 
the  tissues  being  more  enduring  than  that  of  cold.]  Instead  of 
using  an  enema  syringe  with  a  uterine  nozzle,  it  is  well  to  employ 
a  clysopompo  (Davison's  syringe),  so  that  we  may  throw  in  a  large 
amount  of  liquid  without  irritating  the  vagina  by  frequent  intro- 
duction of  the  nozzle.  The  application  of  leeches  to  the  oe  uteri 
in  acute  catarrh  is  indicated  when  it  begins  with  great  severity,  and 
in  chronic  catarrh  when  the  substance  of  the  uterus  participates  in 
the  inflammation,  or  when  there  is  acute  exacerbation  of  the  disease 
with  symptoms  of  severe  congestion  in  the  pelvis.  Scanzoni  also 
recommends  them  when  there  are  granulating  ulcers  on  the  os 
uteri.  We  should  apply  leeches  to  the  os  uteri  ourselves,  or  have 
it  done  by  a  nurse  skilled  in  the  operation.  Gynecologists  of  the 
present  day  are  refraining  more  and  more  from  the  use  of  leeches 
in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  uterus  and  ulcers  of  the  os,  while 
formerly  they  were  used  far  too  often.  The  local  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance  or  in  strong  solution,  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  treatment  of  chronic  uterine  catarrh,  and  particu- 
larly for  catarrhal  erosions  and  follicular  ulcers  of  the  vaginal  por- 
tion of  the  uterus.  To  prevent  the  caustic  from  breaking  off  in  the 
cervical  canal,  we  should  employ  sticks  of  double-annealed  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  have  it  hardened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of 
nitrate  of  potash..  When  thus  prepared,  we  may  push  it  boldly 
into  the  cervical  canal.  If  cauterizations  with  solid  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver cause  hiemorrhage,  which  is  often  the  case  even  in  simple  ulcer, 
we  should  use  in  its  place  concentrated  solutions  (one  part  to  two 
or  four  of  water),  which  should  be  poured  in  through  the  speculum 
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rather  than  used  on  a  brush.  I  should  employ  these  solutions  much 
oftener,  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  to  protect  the  fingers  and  clothes 
from  being  soiled.  The  application  should  be  repeated  once  a  week 
or  oftener,  till  the  discharge  diminishes  and  the  portio  vaginalis 
has  regained  its  normal  appearance.  The  result  of  this  treatment 
is  so  striking,  that  touching  the  os  uteri  and  its  cervical  canal,  in 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  organ,  must  be  classed  among  the  most  grati- 
fying operations  in  medicine.  The  pain  induced  by  the  cauteriza- 
tion is  usually  very  insignificant,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  quite  se- 
vere. If  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  passed  far  into  the  cervical  canal, 
some  women  will  have  painful  contractions  of  the  uterus,  that  may 
continue  for  hours.  Besides  nitrate  of  silver,  the  remedies  most 
frequently  used  for  catarrhal  erosions  and  follicular  ulcers  of  the 
08  uteri  are  pyroligneous  acid,  liquor  hydrargyri  nitrici,  and  cuprum 
aluminatum  (lapis  divinus).  Pyroligneous  acid  is  particularly  bene- 
ficial where  the  ulcers  have  a  great  tendency  to  bleed  ;  the  liquor 
hydrargyri  nitrici,  and  still  more  the  lapis  divinus,  are  to  be  tried 
when  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  failed.  In  such  cases  the  actual  cau- 
tery is  a  very  effective  remedy,  and  the  opposition  to  its  use  is 
ascribable  to  its  psychical  effect  rather  than  to  the  pain  or  danger 
accompanying  it.  Pyroligneous  acid  poured  through  the  speculum 
is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  the  granulating  ulcers  of  the  os  uteri 
that  bleed  readily.  In  most  cases  it  arrests  the  haemorrhage  more 
certainly  than  sesquichloride  of  iron  or  alum ;  the  latter  is  applied 
to  the  OS  uteri  in  substance  more  readily  than  in  solution.  We 
should  only  use  injections  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  i.  e.,  only  when  the  above  treatment  fails,  and 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  chiefly  is  dis- 
eased. In  such  cases  we  should  use  the  ordinary  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (3  ss.  to  water  §  j).  The  effect  of  these  injections  is 
much  more  severe  than  that  of  touching  the  os  uteri  with  nitrate 
of  silver  ;  they  not  unfrequently  induce  severe  inflammatory  symp- 
toms ;  where  the  cervical  canal  is  contracted,  they  should  never  be 
employed. 

[Injections  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  are  never  to  be  prac- 
tised except  in  cases  of  the  utmost  urgency,  when  other  treatment 
fails,  and  when  the  chief  seat  of  disease  is  known  to  be  within  it. 
For  this  purpose  nitrate  of  silver  (0'5  to  30'0)  may  be  employed, 
or,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  bleed  in  consequence  of  prolifera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  liq.  ferri  chloridi,  tincture  of 
iodine,  alum,  tannin,  or  carbolic  acid.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
liquid  injected  may  possibly  pass  through  the  tubes  into  the  peri- 
tonceum  ;  but  aside  from  this  danger,  the  operation  not  only  excites 
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severe  uterine  colic,  but  in  many  instances  has  induced  a  fatal 
metritis  or  peritonitis.  Hence  the  operation  demands  the  utmost 
precaution.  A  ready  escape  for  the  liquid  injected  must  be  secured 
by  dilating  the  cervix  by  means  of  sponge-tent,  and  the  quantity  of 
liquid  used  must  be  very  small.  When  the  womb  is  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  when  we  suspect  that  there  is  a  parenchymatous  metri- 
tis or  other  complication,  intrauterine  injection  must  not  be  at- 
tempted.] 

CHAPTER   II. 

PABSKCHTXATOUS  MSTBITIS — ^ACUTB   AND    CHBONIC   IKFABCTIOK    OF 

THE   UTERUS. 

Etiology. — The  changes  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus  in  acute 
and  chronic  parenchymatous  inflammation  rarely  go  beyond  exces- 
sive hypersemia,  inflammatory  oedema,  and  proliferation  of  its  con- 
nective-tissue elements,  in  which  the  muscular  elements  usually  par- 
ticipate but  little  or  not  at  all.  There  is  rarely  suppuration  or  for- 
mation of  abscesses.     We  do  not  include  the  puerperal  form  here. 

For  the  etiology  of  parenchymatous  metritis  we  may  refer  to 
that  of  the  catarrhal  form.  The  injurious  influences  there  men- 
tioned sometimes  cause  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus  ; 
at  others,  of  its  mucous  membrane ;  but  most  frequently  of  both. 
These  influences  also  cause  parenchymatous  metritis  more  readily  if 
they  act  while  the  uterus  is  in  a  state  of  physiological  congestion. 
Lastly,  the  parenchymatous  metritis  of  an  unimpregnated  uterus 
must  often  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  a  puerperal  metritis  ; 
or  at  least  a  large  number  of  cases  date  from  the  period  of  a  con- 
finement or  of  an  abortion. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^In  acute  parenchymatous  metritis, 
we  find  the  uterus  increased  in  size,  particularly  in  thickness.  It 
may  attain  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg  or  larger.  The  over-filling 
of  the  blood-vessels  causes  its  substance  to  appear  more  or  less 
dark,  and  usually  irregularly  reddened.  These  changes  are  most 
marked  in  the  layers  lying  next  the  mucous  membrane.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  effusions  of  blood  into  the  parenchyma.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  almost  always  shows  the  signs  of  acute  catarrh. 
The  serous  coat  also  often  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and  is 
covered  with  deposits  of  fibrin. 

In  chronic  infarction,  the  uterus  is  often  enlarged  to  three  or 
four  times  its  normal  size  ;  its  cavity  increases,  particularly  in  the 
long  diameter  ;  its  walls  may  become  an  inch  thick.     The  hyperae- 
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mia  which  is  at  first  pre^^nt  snV?e«|aeaflT  'ILiappear?*  as  the  ve^^els 
are  comprs^-ie^l  bv  the  ne«>plai?ti'?  *hrinkicir  c»:»nnectiTe  tissue.  Then 
the  «'iVfance  appears  Tery  pale  an-l  •iry,  an* I  bei>?mes  denser  an«l 
harder,  often  to  •n'^h  an  extent  that  it  creaks  under  the  knife.  In 
rarr-  r:a*es  we  find  hypenemic  sp-C't-*  and  veins  that  have  become 
dilate*  1  a*  a  re*nlt  of  the  obstmete*!  fl«>w  of  bI«»L  If  the  vaunnal 
portion  be  chieflv  affected,  the  o>  nteri  L>  jrreatly  swollen,  and  occa- 
sional I  v  eloncratel  like  a  snout.  Th«:f  macous  membrane  almost  in- 
vari.^b!  J  *hows  the  changes  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  On 
the  peritoneal  surface  we  often  find  firm  a«lhe>ions  to  neighboring 
organ.-*. 

.SvifpTOMS  ilsd  CorESE. — AcffU  parenchvmatoos  metritis  begins 
with  a  chill  more  fre^iuently  than  the  catarrhal  form  does,  and  is 
more  apt  to  be  aecomjxanied  by  symptoms  of  fever  in  its  subsequent 
coarse.  The  pain  in  the  sacral  and  inguinal  regions,  the  feeling  of 
presj'ure  in  the  pelvis,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  dysuria  and  tenesmus,  are  present  in  the  former  as  well 
as  in  the  latter,  and  almost  alwavs  attain  a  hicrher  irrade  than  thev 
do  in  the  simple  catarrh.  The  uterus  can  rarely  be  felt  above  the 
symphysis  pubis,  but  through  the  vagina  we  may  usually  detect  en- 
largement and  tenderness  of  the  inferior  segment,  and  a  mo<lerate 
Hhortening  and  thickening  of  the  portio  vaginalis.  There  are  also 
anomalies  of  menstruation.  If,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  dis- 
ease bejrins  during  menstniation,  the  bleeding  usually  ceases  sud- 
denly ;  if  the  time  for  menstruation  occurs  during  the  progr<>^s  of 
the  di>iea»e,  we  either  have  metrorrhagia  (metritis  hiemorrhagica), 
or,  as  more  frequently  occurs,  there  is  no  bleeding.  Except  during 
the  period  of  menstniation,  the  discharge  characteristic  of  uterine 
catarrh  (the  constant  companion  of  parenchymatous  metritis)  is 
present.  In  favorable  cases  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days,  the  symptoms  subside  gradually,  and  the 
disease  ends  in  perfect  recovery  ;  in  unfavorable  cases,  chronic  in- 
farction remains.  There  have  been  some  very  rare  instances  where 
an  ab<ce.-^  formed  and  perforated  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  dis- 
ease thus  terminated  fatally. 

Except  at  the  menstrual  periods,  the  symptons  of  chronic  in- 
farction of  the  uterus  are  often  not  very  prominent.  Frequently 
the  patient  com|dains  only  of  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  pelvis  and 
a  sensation  of  "  bearing  down."  The  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
uterus  on  the  rectum  and  bladder  usually  causes  constipation,  as 
well  as  a  freqtient  and  annoying  inclination  to  go  to  stool  and  to 
urinate.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  menstruation  is 
often  free  and  prolonged  ;  but  the  more  the  vessels  of  the  uterus 
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are  compresMd  by  the  neoplastic  connectiye  tissue,  the  more  diiB- 
cult  menstmation  becomes  and  the  scantier  the  flow.  Finally,  the 
menses  are  often  absent  for  months  or  years,  while  the  regularly 
recurring  molimina  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ripening  and  throwing 
off  of  the  egg  takes  place  at  normal  periods.  In  this  form  of  me- 
tritis also— which,  moreoyer,  is  always  accompanied  by  the  catarrhal 
form — ^the  nntritiye  state  of  the  patient  nsnally  suffers  after  a  time, 
and  the  hypenesthesia  and  other  disturbances  of  inneryation,  men> 
tioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  usually  deyelop.  On  physical  exami- 
nation we  may  often  feel  the  enlarged  uterus  through  the  abdominal 
walls  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  particularly  if  we  push  it  up  a  lit- 
tle with  the  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina.  On  vaginal  exam- 
inatiouy  we  also  discover  that  the  vaginal  portion  is  enlarged,  indu- 
rated, and  more  or  less  painful.  On  introducing  the  uterine  sound 
(which  should  not  be  employed  unless  the  practitioner  is  skilled  and 
experienced  in  its  use),  the  increase  in  the  long  diameter  may  be 
ascertained.  Although  not  dangerous,  the  disease  is  very  obstinate 
and  tedious.  Even  in  its  advanced  stages  it  cannot  be  rogarde<i  as 
absolutely  incurable  ;  the  decrease  after  confinement  of  the  uterus, 
which  had  been  greatly  enlarged  during  pregnancy,  renders  it  not 
improbable  that  there  may  also  be  a  retrocession  of  the  pathologi- 
cally increased  tissues  of  the  uterus.  Occasionally  improvement 
and  cure  of  infarction  of  the  uterus  have  been  seen  directly  after 
pregnancy,  and  in  such  cases  it  seemed  as  if,  with  the  involution  of 
the  uterus  after  confinement,  there  had  been  at  the  same  time  a 
diminution  of  the  physiologically  and  pathologically  increased  tissue. 

TBEATifE^rr. — According  to  the  variety  of  the  exciting  cause, 
the  causal  indications  are  fulfilled  by  the  different  rules  prescribed 
in  the  preceding  chapters.  In  many  cases  the  continued  use  of 
slight  laxatives  is  very  beneficial,  particularly  the  laxative  waters 
of  Marienbad,  Franzenbad,  Kissingen,  etc. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  are  best  answered  by  the  repeated 
application  of  leeches  (four  to  six)  to  the  portio  vaginalis.  Although 
I  have  seen  a  most  favorable  effect  from  this  treatment,  in  my  own 
practice  and  in  that  of  others,  where  the  disease  was  recent,  it  has 
seemed  of  little  use  in  protracted  cases.  Theoretically,  also,  wc  may 
expect  better  results  from  abstraction  of  blood  while  the  connective- 
tissue  formation  is  still  new,  and  the  catamenia  are  plentiful  and  con- 
tinued, than  when  the  capillaries  have  been  compressed,  the  uterus 
deprived  of  blood,  and  the  menses  have  ceased.  Befort*  convincing 
ourselves  by  personal  observation  of  the  brilliant  results  of  abstraction 
of  blood  in  the  first  stages  of  parenchymatous  metritis,  and  finding 
how  well  the  patients  bear  the  loss,  it  is  usually  difiicult  to  make  up 
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our  mindii  to  increase  the  copious  loss  of  blood  by  applying  leeches 
to  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus  every  week  or  two.  A  more 
irritating  treatment,  particularly  the  continued  u^e  of  warm  douches 
to  the  uterus,  seems  preferable  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
These  douches  should  be  used  about  ten  minutes  every  day ;  the 
water  employed  should  not  be  over  99'  or  103'  F.  It  is  also  worth 
while  trying  the  use  of  Kreuznach  and  other  saline  baths,  as  well  as 
the  baths  and  waters  of  KrankenheiL  The  internal  administration 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  of  bromide  of  potassium,  as  recommended 
by  SimpHoti,  is  also  beneficiaL 

[Acute  metritis  demands  abs^jlule  rest  in  bed,  the  pelvis  being 
kept  somewhat  elevated.  When,  from  the  tenderness  of  the  belly, 
we  suspect  a  complication  with  peritonitis,  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen  and  followed  by  cold  compresses.  When  the  inflam- 
mation seems  limited  to  the  womb,  local  depletion  of  that  organ 
should  be  practised  by  leeching  the  vaginal  jxjrtion  of  the  cer\*Lr, 
unless  the  virgin  condition  of  the  patient  forbids  it.  Scarification 
by  means  of  Mayer's  lance-knife  has,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
supplanted  the  leech  applied  to  the  womb.  It  has  the  advantages 
over  leeching  that  the  procedure  is  quite  painless,  and  that  the 
amotmt  of  blood  to  be  drawn  can  be  nicely  regulated  by  making  the 
incisions  deeper  or  shallower.  Moreover,  many  observers  believe 
that  the  suction  of  a  leech  may  set  up  an  irritation  which  tends 
rather  to  augment  the  fluxion  toward  the  affected  part  than  to  check 
it.  According  to  Schroederj  scarification  should  be  repeated  about 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  not  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
being  drawn  at  one  operation  as  a  rule  ;  but  if  the  patient  is  ple- 
thoric and  the  womb  enlarged,  an  ounce  may  be  taken.  Syringing 
the  parts  with  cold  water  is  a  practice  which  should  never  follow 
scarification  ;  for,  although  the  cold  produces  a  momentary  con- 
traction of  the  vessels,  a  relaxation  quickly  follows,  which  brings 
with  it  a  renewed  congestion  and  thwarts  the  purpose  of  the  op- 
eration. 

The  demonstration  by  Emmet^  of  New  York,  that  the  majority 
of  so-callerl  ulcerations  of  the  womb  are  really  the  effect  of  laceration 
of  the  cervix,  is  an  important  advance  in  the  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics of  this  subject.  lie  holds  that  lacerations  occur  during  labor 
more  often  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  They  occur  most  fre- 
(juently  in  the  median  line,  and  then  heal  readily,  and  generally 
escape  notice.  But  if  the  rent  is  extensive,  and  runs  in  a  lateral 
direction,  the  weight  of  the  womb  tends  to  force  the  lips  of  the 
wound  asunflor,  so  that  union  by  first  intention  cannot  take  place. 
When  the  woman  assumes  an  erect  posture,  the  flaps  diverge  still 
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fiirthcry  and  the  mncoos  membrane  of  the  cervical  canal  becomes 
ererted  and  chafes  against  the  vaginal  walls.  Through  the  irritation 
thus  set  up,  the  angle  of  the  laceration  becomes  the  seat  of  an  ero- 
sion, which  may  spread  over  the  everted  surfaces.  Such  an  ulcer 
heals  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  granulation  and  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  dense  cicatrix.  The  womb  usually  suffers  subinvolution 
with  all  its  consequences,  and  the  cicatrices  are  a  fruitful  Kource  of 
neuralgia  and  other  forms  of  uterine  irritability.  As  lonc]^  as  the 
fissure  remains  open,  the  ulceration  is  most  refractory  to  all  treat- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  close  the  laceration  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. This  in  judicious  hands  is  neither  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment nor  dangerous,  and  yields  most  satisfactory  results.] 


CHAPTER   III. 

PEKIMETIUTIS  AND   PABAMETRmS. 

Inflakmatioxs  of  the  parts  about  the  uterus  occur  very  fre- 
quently just  after  confinement,  and  not  unfrequently  at  other  times. 
In  the  latter  case  they  usually  depend  on  disturbance  of  the  menses. 
If  the  inflammation  starts  from  the  serous  coat  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages,  and  the  case  is  one  of  partial  peritonitis,  the  disease  is 
called  perimetritis;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  is  in  the 
subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  it  b  called  phlegmon  perinterina^ 
or,  according  to  VirchoWy  parametritis. 

Perimetritis  leads  to  more  or  less  copious  exudation  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  peritonaeum.  Scanty  fibrinous  exudations  cause  adhe- 
sions with  the  neighboring  organs.  Even  large  fluid  exudations  are 
usually  encapsulated  by  adhesions  at  their  edges.  After  absorption 
of  the  exudation,  adhesions  to  the  pelvic  organs  often  remain.  In 
parametritis  there  is  infiltration  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  which 
is  firm  from  the  first.  The  infiltration  may  be  reabsorbed  ;  but  a 
firm  induration  often  remains  as  the  result  of  connective-tissue  pro- 
liferation. In  other  cases  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  suppuration, 
and  abscesses  form,  whose  contents  may  perforate  into  the  rectum, 
vagina,  bladder,  or  abdomen. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  perimetritis  and  para- 
metritis during  life  ;  they  begin  and  run  their  course  with  more 
or  less  severe  subjective  and  objective  symptons  of  fever.  The 
patients  complain  of  pain  deep  in  the  pelvis,  which  is  increased  by 
pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Generally,  also,  there  are 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  pelvic  organs,  the  bladder,  rectum, 
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ami,  necording;  to  my  experience,  of  the  nerres  along  the  uralls  of 
the  pelvis.  The  presence  or  absence,  and  the  degree  of  soTerity  and 
obstinacy  of  dvsaria  and  ditBcult  defecation,  as  well  as  of  the  pain 
ertending  along  the  sacral,  pcialic,  and  cmral  nerves,  depend  in 
each  case  on  the  scat  and  amount  of  the  exudation.  Where  there 
has  been  extensive  exudation,  on  examination  we  may  find  a  tumor 
of  variable  size  above  the  pnbis^  Examination  through  the  vagina 
or  rectum  usually  shows  that  the  uterus  is  displaced  -and  finnly 
wedged  in.  Intraperitoneal  exudations  usually  fill  Douglas's  cul- 
de-sac,  and  may  be  readily  felt.  Subperitoneal  infiltrations  and 
abscesses  are  generally  somewhat  higher,  but  they  al^o  can  mostly 
be  reached  by  the  finger, 

[Unless  the  two  conditions  should  happen  lo  coi'sist,  the  results 
of  physical  exploration  show  differences  in  many  rci^pects  which  can 
be  made  out  by  bimanual  palpation.  A  peritoneal  exudation  sinks 
into  Douglas'.s  space,  as  being  the  lowest  level  in  the  ahdomin.al 
cavity.  The  cul-de-sac  becomes  distende<l  and  pushed  downward. 
If  the  exudation  has  coagulated,  or  when  a  liquid  exudation  is  incap- 
Bulated  so  that  it  cannot  yield  to  the  finger,  we  can  feel  a  more  or 
less  voluminous  tumor,  such  as  a  retrouterine  bamatoccle  presents, 
lying  behind  the  uterus  and  vagina,  displacing  the  one  upward  and 
forward,  and  bulging  the  other  forward  and  downward.  On  the 
other  hand,  tbc  cxtraperitoneai  exudation  of  parametritis  is  found 
as  a  rule  toward  the  side  of  the  womb,  sometimes  on  both  sides  ; 
and  through  the  vagina  it  feels  at  first  like  a  resisting  infiltration,  and 
afterward  like  a  hard,  sharjjly-defined  tumor,  which  seems  to  spring 
from  the  lateral  edges  of  the  womb,  tbe  boundary -line  between  the 
two  being  sometimes  difiicult  to  determine.  In  exceptional  cases — 
as  when  Douglas's  cul-de-sac  is  closed  by  adhesions — a  pcrimetrilic 
exudation  may  likewise  form  in  a  more  lateral  region  of  the  pelvic 
peritonaeum,  and  bulge  downward  ;  and  conversely,  there  have 
been  rare  cases  of  parametritic  exudation  into  the  areolar  tissue, 
behind  and  even  in  front  of  the  uterus  and  tbc  upper  vaginal  region. 
In  such  instances,  when  ibe  intra-  and  extra- peritoneal  exudations 
exist  together,  a  diagnosis  becomes  extremely  difficult.]  The  disease 
may  continue  for  weeks,  and  greatly  exhaust  the  patient  by  the 
accompanying  fever. 

abficesscs  tend  by  preference  to  find  an  outlet 
body,  especially  in  the  groin,  or  from  the  iliac 
!ig  under  Poupart's  ligament  to  appear  upon 
he  thigh,  or  else  to  perforate  backward  through 
I  and  muscles  of  the  buttock.  On  the  other 
abscesses  open  more  often  into  tbe  cavities  of 
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the  bodjTy  particuUirly  into  the  intestine  and  vagina.  As  a  diagnos- 
tic hint,  we  will  here  mention  that  pain  in  a  liml^  really  caused  by 
pressure  of  an  exudation  upon  a  nenre,  has  now  and  then  been  mis- 
taken for  a  pure  sciatica. 

SchtiUze  also  describes  a  latent  parametritis  posteriori^  of  insidi- 
ous, tedious  course,  usually  due  to  mechanical  causes,  and  said  to 
produce  a  shortening  of  Douglas's  folds,  and  to  be  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  anteflexion  and  anteversion.] 

The  perforation  of  subperitoneal  abscesses  or  of  intraperitoneal 
exudations  into  the  intestines  or  bladder  is  marked  by  the  sudden 
decrease  in  size  of  the  tumor,  and  by  the  evacuation  of  purulent 
masses  with  the  stools  or  urine  ;  perforation  into  the  abdomen  causes 
severe  general  peritonitis,  which  quickly  proves  fatal.  Even  in 
favorable  cases  the  patients  generally  recover  slowly.  In  many  of 
the  patients  under  my  observation  the  neuralgic  pains  lasted  for 
months. 

Treatment. — [Treatment  of  an  acute  recent  perimetritis  de- 
mands absolute  confinement  to  the  bed,  leeching  to  the  groins,  the 
application  of  ice-bags  to  the  abdomen,  mercurial  inunction,  confine- 
ment of  the  bowels  by  opium — in  short,  the  treatment  of  a  peritoni- 
tis. A  recent  parametritis  calls  equally  for  complete  repose,  but 
in  other  respects  the  treatment  may  be  less  active.  The  bowels 
should  be  gently  moved,  while  cleansing  and  disinfecting  injections 
should  be  frequently  repeated,  to  clear  away  all  putrid  secretions, 
which  are  the  common  exciting  cause  of  this  form  of  inflammation.] 

Local  abstraction  of  blood  and  the  application  of  cataplasms  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  act  well  in  the  treatment  of  recent 
cases  of  perimetritis  and  parametritis.  We  should  continue  the  use 
of  the  latter  as  long  as  there  is  any  swelling  left,  even  if  there  be 
no  pain.  In  protracted  cases  I  have  found  great  benefit  from  the 
use  of  warm  salt  baths,  with  an  addition  of  mother-liquid,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  iodide  of  iron.  At  the  same  time,  we 
mast  keep  up  the  nutrition  and  strength  by  proper  diet,  and  treat 
any  existing  fever  by  antipyretics. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

COKTRACnONS    A3n>    CLOSURES    OP    THE    UTERUS — II^HOHETRA, 

HTDROMETRA. 

In  young  persons  who  develop  late,  moderate  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  OS  uteri  are  quite  frequent.     They  hinder  conception, 
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witViont  renderini^  it  impor^ible.  3Iore«jver,  they  impede  the  ejc-ape 
of  the  menstrual  hlcMyJ.  and  oaose  it  to  co!It-et  temporarily  in  the 
uterus  and  to  }>e  expelled  by  painful  contraction>  t uterine  colicL 
I  have  frequently  known  women  to  menstruate  wit  tout  duSculty 
after  their  fir«t  confinement,  who,  during  their  ma:denL«»l  and  the 
fir«*t  vear*  of  married  life,  had  K-vere  uterine  colic  durincr  men-itrua- 
tion.  Great  flexions  and  ani^lar  curvatures  cau^e  contraction  of 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  at  the  point  of  flexion,  which  also  imf>edes 
conception,  and  occasions  uterine  colic  during  menstruation.  Final- 
ly, neopla«»ia,  which  encroach  on  the  calibre  of  the  uterine  cavity 
and  the  cer^^ical  canal,  have  the  same  effect.  Perfect  closure,  atre- 
fiia  of  the  uterus,  is  verv  rare.  It  is  eometimes  coneenital,  some- 
timf:i)  the  result  of  erosions  and  ulcers,  which,  in  cicatrizing,  have 
caus^fd  a/lhesions.  The  seat  of  congenital  closure  of  the  uterus  is 
uhually  at  the  external  orifice,  that  of  the  developed  form  at  the 
internal  orifice. 

As  lonjr  as  the  women  continue  to  menstruate,  the  menstrual 
blood  collects  iK'hind  the  point  of  closure,  causing  hffmoiuetra.  If 
the  closure  does  not  take  place  till  the  menses  have  ceased,  the 
catarrhal  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  occasionallv  collects 
in  the  closed  cavitv,  and  distends  the  uterus.  Sometimes  this  secre- 
tion  resembles  serum  or  synovia,  doubtless  because  the  excessive  ten- 
sion destroys  the  secreting  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  latter  becomes  like  a  serous  membrane.  The  above  state  is 
call ed  hydrorn etra. 

In  fifhmometrOy  which,  moreover,  depends  upon  atresia  of  the 
vagina  oftener  than  upon  atresia  of  the  uterus,  the  uterus  may 
be  gradually  distended  till  it  becomes  as  large  as  it  does  in  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  the  blood  contained  in  it,  which  is  usually 
black  and  tarry,  may  amount  to  eight  or  ten  pounds.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Scanzo7ii  and  Vcit,  when  the  distention  takes 
place  rapidly,  the  walls  of  the  uterus  are  thinned  ;  if  it  conies  on 
slowly,  they  are  thickened  by  hypertrophy.  In  the  early  stages  it 
is  diflicult  to  diagnose  ha?mometra.  During  childhood  closure  of 
the  uterus  or  vagina  is  hardly  ever  discovered.  The  first  morbid 
syniptoms  occur  about  the  commencement  of  puberty.  At  intervals 
of  four  weeks  there  is  severe  uterine  colic,  with  a  feeling  of  pressure 
and  weight  in  the  pelvis,  and  signs  of  severe  congestion  of  the  other 
pelvic  organs,  or  of  perimetritis.  At  first  the  patients  feel  well 
again  after  these  symptoms  have  continued  a  few  days  ;  but  after 
hmv  weeks  there  is  a  relapse.  After  a  time  the  intervals  arc  no 
longer  free  from  pain.  The  abdomen  increases  in  size  ;  the  uterus 
rises  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  may  rise  as  high  as  the  navel. 
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lo  the  monthlj  attacks  the  pains  become  very  «oTere.  The  patients 
emaciate,  and  mar  become  marasmic  :  or,  if  no  mode  of  escape  lie 
furnished  for  the  bloo«l,  the  uterus  may  rupture,  or  they  may  die  of 
peritonitis.  The  latter  dL^ea2«  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  if  the 
tubes  be  also  filled  with  blood,  and  their  contents  escape  into  the 
abdomen.  ILemometra  cannot  be  recognized  with  certainty,  or 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  amenorrhcea  or  dysmenorrhcea, 
particulariy  at  its  commencement,  without  a  careful  local  examina- 
tion. If,  at  the  commencement  of  puberty,  there  be  uterine  colic 
at  regular  interrals  of  four  weeks,  while  there  is  no  escape  of  blood, 
and  if  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  distention  of  the  alxiomen, 
which  periodically  increases  slightly,  we  should  suspect  the  develop- 
ment of  a  luemometra,  and  urge  an  examination.  If  the  hjpmome- 
tra  depend  on  atresia  of  the  vagina,  we  find  the  latter  distended  to 
a  tense  tumor,  whose  lower  end  extends  into  the  vestibule.  If  the 
external  os  uteri  be  closed,  the  vaginal  portion  is  often  entirely 
obliterated,  and  the  |K>sition  of  the  os  uteri  may  not  be  recogniza- 
ble. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  os  uteri  be  clitsed,  the  vagi- 
nal portion  may  retain  its  normal  length.  Besides  this,  we  find  the 
uterus  distended  to  a  considerable  size  ;  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
there  is  fluctuation.  The  treatment  of  hsmometra  is  purely  sur- 
gicaL 

It  IB  raielv  that  a  luemometra  terminates  favorablv  without  the 
intervention  of  skilled  assistance.  In  such  exceptional  cases  the 
blood  finds  a  way  either  througrh  the  normal  passages  or  eL<e  into 
one  of  the  abdominal  cavities,  ^^ometimes  menstruation  ceases  pre- 
maturely, or  the  elimactenc  arrives,  when  the  symptoms  abate,  and 
the  bloody  contents  of  the  uterus  assume  the  character  of  hydro- 
metra.  The  treatment  of  hsmometra  is  purely  surgical,  and  con* 
sists  in  opening  the  sac  between  two  menstrual  periods.  The  mode 
of  operation  most  necessarily  vary  greatly  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  procedure  is  a  somewhat  dan  go  m  us  one, 
and  demands  attentive  study  in  the  books  of  surirerv  and  evne- 
cology. 

Of  course,  hydronutra  can  only  result  from  ac4juired  cl<>sure  of 
the  oa  uteri  or  vagina,  and  after  the  menses  have  ceasetL  Mild 
cases  of  the  disease  are  seen  quite  often  ;  severer  ca^es,  where  the 
ntems  is  distended  to  the  size  of  a  heail  or  larjrer,  are  rare.  The 
most  important  symptom  of  hydrometra  is  an  enlar«;enient  of  the 
uterus,  which  usually  occurs  gradually,  and  without  exciting  atten- 
tion, while  in  some  few  cases  it  is  quite  rapid  and  decided.  This 
may  be  detected  on  physical  examination,  and  is  often  even  per- 
ceived by  the  patient*     If  the  walls  of  the  disten<led  uterus  be 
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thinned,  there  is  occasionally  distinct  fluctuation  ;  if  they  be  hyper- 
trophied,  we  do  not  find  this  most  important  sign  for  distinguishing 
hydrometra  from  almost  all  other  uterine  tumors.  Occasionally 
there  is  uterine  colic,  particularly  during  severe  congestions  of  the 
uterus.  If  the  closure  be  incomplete,  these  contractions  sometimes 
force  out  the  collected  fluid,  and,  according  to  Scanzoni,  occasion- 
ally also  gases  that  have  formed  from  them.  The  treatment  of  hy- 
drometra consists  in  surgically  making  a  passage  for  the  liquid,  and 
in  attempting,  by  astringent  injections,  to  limit  the  secretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 


CHAPTER   V. 

CUBVATUBES    OF   THE    UTERUS — FLEXIONS    AND   INFARCnONS. 

Etiology, — [Any  abnormal  change  between  the  directions  in  the 
axis  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  that  of  its  body  is  called  a  flexion ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  bladder  is  empty  the 
womb  is  normally  bent  slightly  forward.  The  bend  or  angle  is 
nearly  always  at  the  internal  os.  When  the  deformity  is  such  that 
the  fundus  inclines  forward,  and  the  curve  or  angle  included  be- 
tween it  and  the  cervix  is  anterior,  we  have  an  anteflexion  ;  the  con- 
trary constitutes  a  retroflexion.  There  may  also  be  lateral  flexions, 
but  they  are  rare.] 

There  are  various  views  regarding  the  pathogeny  of  these  dis- 
tortions. Most  authors  think  that  the  causes  of  the  flexure  lie  in 
the  uterus  itself,  and  support  their  view  on  the  fact  that,  at  the 
point  of  distortion,  the  wall  of  the  uterus  is  always  flattened,  and 
its  parenchyma  loose  and  reflexed.  Virchow  considers  the  changes 
at  the  point  of  flexion  as  secondary  symptoms,  due  to  the  pressure 
on  the  walls  of  the  uterus  at  this  point,  and  to  the  anaemia  of  the 
parenchyma  caused  by  this  pressure.  It  is  his  opinion  that  most 
distortions  of  the  uterus,  particularly  anteflexions,  are  caused  by 
congenital  or  developed  shortening  of  the  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and 
by  its  consequent  fixation  on  distention  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  causes  of  the  flexions  are  not  always  the 
same — that  they  are  sometimes  within,  sometimes  outside  of  the 
uterus.  [Schvltze  believes  that  a  posterior  parametritis  of  insidious 
course  and  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  causes  a  shortening  and 
rigidity  of  the  fold  of  Douglas,  thereby  producing  a  displac€»ment 
backward  and  upward  and  fixing  of  the  cervix,  which  is  the  com- 
monest cause  of  anteflexion  as  well  as  of  anteversion.] 

Retroflexions  J  the  most  frequent  form  in  women  who  have  had 
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children,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  rare  in  those  who  have  had  none ; 
they  almost  always  date  from  the  time  of  a  confinement  or  an  abor- 
tion. If  the  involution  of  the  uterus  go  on  slowly  after  its  contents 
have  been  evacuated,  if  it  remain  enlarged  and  relaxed,  the  fundus 
readily  sinks  down  on  account  of  its  weight,  or  is  pressed  down  by 
the  other  contents  of  the  abdomen.  Aa  the  greater  part  of  the  ute- 
rus remains  in  the  posterior  wall  after  delivery,  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  most  frequently  sink  backward ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  if 
there  are  deviations  from  this,  as  they  may  readily  be  induced  by 
different  positions  of  the  distended  intestines  in  the  vicinity,  and  by 
other  accidental  causes.  At  this  period  a  complete  return  to  the 
normal  state  is  certainly  possible.  The  bending  of  the  uterus  is 
straightened  out  when  it  contracts  early.  But,  if  this  do  not  take 
place  soon,  the  parenchyma,  at  the  point  of  curvature,  becomes 
anaemic  and  atrophied  from  the  continued  pressure,  or  the  fundus 
uteri  forms  some  abnormal  attachment.  In  either  case  we  have  a 
permanent  anomaly — a  distortion  in  the  strict  sense.  Scanzoni  men- 
tions, as  the  most  frequent  cause,  the  slow  and  incomplete  involu- 
tion of  the  uterus,  and,  as  the  most  important  etiological  factors  of 
the  retroversion,  early  marriages,  frequent  and  quickly  repeated 
pregnancies,  abortion,  artificial  delivery,  etc. 

Anteflexiona  chiefly  occur  in  those  who  have  had  no  children. 
In  young  persons  the  most  frequent  cause  seems  to  be  a  relaxation 
of  the  substance  of  the  uterus  by  chronic  catarrh  ;  in  aged  persons 
it  is  a  senile  atrophy  of  the  uterus,  at  the  point  where  these  distor- 
tions always  occur,  that  is,  near  the  internal  os  uteri.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  anteflexion  should  be  the  more  frequent  form  of 
distortion  in  women  who  have  had  no  children,  if  we  remember  that 
a  virgin  uterus  has  normally  a  slight  inclination  forward.  In  this 
case  also,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  flattening  of  the 
wall  of  the  uterus,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  tissue  at  the  point  of 
flexion  which  takes  place  after  a  time,  are  due  to  the  pressure  and 
anaemia. 

Besides  these  flexions,  caused  by  anomalies  of  the  substance  of 
the  uterus,  there  are  others  which  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  short- 
ening of  the  uterine  ligaments,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  observed 
by  Virchoir,  where  there  were  flexions  without  any  structural  change 
in  the  parenchyma.  In  the  same  way,  distortion  may  result  from 
fibroid  tumors  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  from 
tense  adhesions,  or  from  the  pressure  of  tumors.  The  more  securely 
the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  is  held  in  place  by  a  rigid  vagina, 
the  more  readily  flexions  occur ;  the  less  firmly  it  is  held,  the  more 
often  displacements  will  occur  instead. 
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Anatomical  Appearances. — On  autopsy,  flexions  of  the  uterus 
may  be  readily  recognized,  as  part  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall 
of  the  body,  instead  of  the  fundus,  forms  the  highest  part  of  the 
uterus.  Generally  we  may  readily  restore  the  sunken  fundus  to  its 
position,  but  it  sinks  back  again  to  its  former  place  when  we  let  go 
of  it.  In  some  cases  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its  normal  position  on 
account  of  peritoneal  adhesions  with  the  surrounding  parts.  Be- 
sides the  flexion,  there  is  almost  always  a  slight  anteversion  or  re- 
troversion. If  we  cut  the  uterus  out  of  the  body,  and  hold  it  erect 
by  the  vaginal  portion,  the  fundus  sinks  down,  either  anteriorly  or 
posteriorly  ;  if  it  be  held  horizontally,  it  not  unf  requently  holds  its 
weight  if  the  flexed  portion  be  upward,  but  it  bends  together  if  we 
reverse  it.  The  point  of  flexion  is  always  near  the  internal  os  uteri. 
Here  the  flexion  is  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  at  right  angles,  or 
even  at  an  acute  angle.  The  os  uteri  is  almost  always  moderately 
open,  even  in  women  who  have  had  no  children  ;  this  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  tension  on  the  anterior  lip  in  retroflexion,  on  the  pos- 
terior lip  in  anteflexion.  The  internal  orifice,  on  the  contraiy,  is 
contracted  partly  by  the  flexion  itself,  partly  by  the  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  older  women,  we  occasionally  find  complete 
atresia  of  the  internal  os  uteri.  The  contraction  or  closure  of  the 
internal  os  uteri  causes  more  or  less  hydrometra.  The  disturbance 
of  circulation  at  the  point  of  flexion  sufliciently  explains  the  almost 
constant  complication  with  catarrh  of  the  uterus,  ulcers  of  the  os, 
and  parenchymatous  metritis. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  most  constant  symptoms  of  flexion 
depend  on  the  impeded  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus.  Hence 
the  patients  usually  suffer  severely  from  dysmenorrhoca  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  menstruate.  Small  clots  of  blood  that  has  coagu- 
lated in  the  uterus  are  often  mixed  with  the  menstrual  blood,  which 
is  evacuated  with  severe  uterine  colic.  Uterine  colic  may  also  be 
caused,  in  the  interval  between  the  menses,  by  the  impeded  escape 
of  the  mucous  and  serous  secretions,  retained  above  the  point  of 
flexion.  In  many  cases  there  are  also  the  symptoms  of  uterine 
catarrh,  as  described  in  the  first  chapter,  the  fluor  albus  utorinus, 
decided  loss  of  blood  during  menstruation,  etc.  Difficult  and  ])ain- 
ful  evacuation  of  the  rectum,  desire  to  urinate  and  pain  while  doing 
so,  the  signs  of  anremia  and  bad  nutritive  condition,  and  finally  the 
disturbances  of  innervation  that  have  been  so  often  mentioned,  com- 
plete the  description  given  by  many  women  suffering  from  flexion 
of  the  uterus.  But  we  must  add  that  sometimes  women  with  very 
decided  flexions  of  the  uterus  never  have  any,  or  have  but  few,  of 
these  symptoms  ;  or,  if  they  do  occur,  they  soon  pass  off  without 
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the  disappearance  of  the  flexion.  Sterility  itself,  although  very  fre- 
quent, does  not  constantly  accompany  flexions  of  the  uterus.  Hence 
it  appears  that  it  is  not  the  flexions,  but  the  other  anomalies  of  the 
uterus,  which  complicate  them,  that  cause  the  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed. These  complications  are  so  frequent  that  their  absence  is 
an  exception.  This  is  partly  because  the  same  injurious  influences 
that  induce  the  flexions  also  excite  the  different  forms  of  metritis ; 
partly  because  the  disturbances  of  circulation  at  the  point  of  flexion 
cause  hypersemia  and  exudation  in  the  parenchyma,  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  serous  covering  of  the  uterus.  The  course  of  flexions  is 
very  tedious.  The  disappearance  of  the  condition  is  exceedingly 
rare,  if  it  ever  takes  place.  Flexion  can  only  disappear  completely 
if  new  parenchyma  is  formed  in  place  of  the  flattened  and  atrophied 
uterine  tissue.  When,  with  advancing  years,  the  periodical  recur- 
rence of  physiological  congestion  of  the  uterus  ceases,  all  the  symp- 
toms usually  moderate  ;  and  when,  in  aged  persons,  the  uterus  and 
part  of  its  blood-vessels  become  atrophied,  the  patient  may  feel 
pretty  well. 

On  physical  examination,  the  finger  introduced  through  the  va- 
pna  first  feels  a  dislocation,  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  of  the  portio 
vaginalis,  caused  by  the  coexistent  anteversion  or  retroversion.  We 
also  generally  find  the  os  so  patulous  that  the  point  of  the  finger 
may  be  readily  passed  into  it,  even  in  women  who  have  had  no  chil- 
dren. From  the  vagina,  either  before  or  behind  the  vaginal  portion, 
we  may  find  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus,  forming  a  round, 
firm,  movable  tumor.  Usually,  also,  wc  may  reach  the  point  of 
flexion.  The  fact  that  tho  opposite  part  of  the  vagina  is  empty 
prevents  our  mistaking  a  flexed  uterus  for  one  that  is  enlarged,  or 
diseased  in  some  other  way.  The  introduction  of  the  uterine  sound 
aids  the  diagnosis  ;  but  when  the  uterus  is  flexed  this  oporation  is 
peculiarly  diflicult,  and  we  again  re|>eat  that,  in  the  hands  of  an 
unskilful  physician,  or  even  in  those  of  a  skilful  one,  the  uterine 
sound  is  a  dangerous  instrument,  which  should  be  used  as  little  as 
possible. 

Treatment. — ^We  have  already  said  that  total  disappearance  of 
a  flexion  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  considered  as  a  physiological 
impossibility,  as  it  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  uterus  at  the  point  of  flexion.  "  Flexion  instru- 
ments," sounds,  redressers,  and  intra-uterine  pessaries,  which  were 
for  a  time  much  used  for  flexions,  do  actually  no  good,  but  much 
harm.  Scanzoni  has  stated  plainly  that  in  his  large  gynecological 
practice  he  has  never  cured  a  flexion,  and  that  he  considers  the  use 
of  flexion  instruments  as  of  no  use,  and  dangerous.     Tonics  also^ 
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whether  used  locally  or  internally,  promise  no  benefit.  The  advice 
that  patients  with  anteflexion  should  hold  their  urine  as  long  as 
possible,  so  that  the  distended  bladder  may  raise  up  the  fundus,  and 
that  patients  with  retroversion  should  retain  the  faeces  for  the  same 
reason,  is  given  from  theoretical  grounds,  and  has  not  proved  correct. 
(  Virchoic  says  that  anteflexion  results  from  great  distention  of  the 
bladder  while  the  uterus  is  fixed.)  Most  gynecologists  advise  wear- 
ing a  firm  girdle  around  the  pelvis  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  many  patients  praise  the  results  of  this  treatment.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that,  even  in  retroflexion,  pressure  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  should  relieve  the  patient.  Perhaps  their 
greater  case  may  be  due  to  the  compression  of  the  uterus  and  its 
consequent  bloodless  state. 

Little  as  we  can  do  to  remove  the  flexions,  we  may  do  much  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  if  we  treat  the  catarrh  and  pa- 
renchymatous inflammation  of  the  uterus,  which  first  call  attention 
to  the  flexion,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  previous  chap- 
ters. Occasional  abstractions  of  blood  from  the  portio  vaginalis 
are  peculiarly  beneficial,  and  are  almost  always  effective  in  cases 
of  flexion. 

[To  allay  the  distressing  menstrual  colic  caused  by  retention  of 
clots  at  the  constricted  point  of  flexure,  most  gynecologists  resort  to 
mechanical  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal.  According  to  the  expe- 
rience of  ASi?ns  and  others,  bloodless  dilatation  by  means  of  bougies 
is  less  beneficial  than,  and  fully  as  dangerous  as,  incision  of  the  neck 
by  the  metrotome.] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CHANGES   OP   POSITION   OF   THE   UTERUS. 

The  utenis,  which  is  very  movable,  may  be  dislocated  in  any 
direction.  The  most  important  deviations  in  position  are  antever- 
oion,  retroversion,  descent,  and  prolapse. 

Antevcrsion  most  frequently  occurs  in  women  with  strongly 
curved  pelvis.  The  natural  inclination  forward  of  the  uterus  may 
be  increased  by  the  pressure  from  above  of  fluids  in  the  peritoneal 
sac  or  of  tumors,  and  antevcrsion  may  thus  be  caused.  More  fre- 
quently the  uterus  sinks  forward  from  its  own  weight  ;  hence  al- 
most always  moderate  degrees  of  antevcrsion  accompany  infarc- 
tions and  new  formations  in  the  fundus  uteri.  Antevcrsion  rarely 
becomes  excessive,  since  each  distention  of  the  bladder  restores  the 
uterus  to  place,  if  some  peculiar  circumstance  does  not  interfere  with 
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the  reposition.  Corresponding  to  this,  the  annoyance  caused  by  the 
disease  is  usually  slight,  and  it  is  only  when  the  uterus  is  otherwise 
diseased  and  enlarged,  or  when  it  swells  up  at  the  menstrual  period, 
that  compression  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  tension  of  Douglas's  liga- 
ments cause  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  pressure  in  the  pelvis, 
difficult  micturition,  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  pain  during  defeca- 
tion. On  vaginal  examination,  we  find  the  portio  vaginalis  directed 
backward  toward  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  passing  the  finger 
forward  we  come  without  interruption  upon  the  body  and  fundus, 
which  lie  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina. 

Retroversion  depends  on  the  same  causes  as  anteversion.  A  con- 
tinued pressure  from  before  backward,  tense  adhesions  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  uterus  or  tumors  in  its  posterior  wall,  cause  a 
Binking  of  the  fundus  uteri  into  Douglases  space,  and  a  prominence 
of  the  vaginal  portion  toward  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  retrover- 
sion that  occurs  independently  during  the  first  months  of  preg- 
nancy, and  soon  after  confinement,  is  a  very  important  disease  ; 
that  occurring  at  other  times  is  generally  only  a  subordinate  result 
of  other  diseases  of  the  uterus  or  other  pelvic  organs.  The  symp- 
toms of  retroversion  are  analogous  to  those  of  anteversion,  and  they 
also  depend  on  the  pressure  of  the  horizontally-displaced  uterus  on 
the  pelvic  organs,  particularly  on  the  rectum  and  bladder. 

Descent  and  prolapse  of  the  uterus  depend  chiefly  on  relaxation 
of  the  parts  that  maintain  the  uterus  in  position,  particularly  its 
ligaments,  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  the  vagina.  If,  during  this  relaxa- 
tion, a  stronger  pressure  from  above  downward  act  on  the  uterus, 
the  latter  is  pressed  down,  inverts  the  vagina,  and  passes  deeper 
into  it,  and  the  result  is  a  descent.  If  part  of  the  utenis  protrude 
from  the  vulva,  we  speak  of  a  prolapse  ;  when  the  entire  uterus  lies 
outside  of  the  vulva,  it  is  called  a  prolapsus  completui^.  Relaxation 
of  all  the  parts  that  should  maintain  the  uterus  in  position  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  puerperal  state ;  and  it  is  the  abdominal 
pressure  that  most  often  presses  the  uterus  downward.  Poor  wo- 
men, who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  after  confinement,  but  arc 
obliged  to  do  hard  work  that  causes  abdominal  ])ressure  a  few  days 
subsequently,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  descents  and  prolapses.  As 
every  descent  of  the  uterus  inverts  the  vagina,  and  each  prolapse  of 
the  uterus  induces  prolapse  of  the  vagina,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
prolapse  of  the  vagina  may  give  rise  to  descent  or  prolapse  of  the 
uterus.  If  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina  be  prolapsed,  as  a  result 
of  rupture  of  the  perinseum  during  delivery,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  upper  end  exercises  traction  on  the  uterus,  which  either 
results  in  elongation  of  the  vagina  or  descent  of  the  uterus.    De- 
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scent  or  prolapse  of  the  uterus  only  exceptionally  occurs  in  women 
who  have  had  no  children.  When  they  do  occur,  it  is  because  the 
same  conditions  exist  as  after  confinement,  and  particularly  because 
the  vagina  is  relaxed  by  blennorrhoea  and  venereal  excesses,  or  the 
uterus  is  pressed  downward  by  heavy  tumors  in  the  pelvis.  If 
prolapse  of  the  uterus  take  place  suddenly,  as  occasionally  happens 
from  lifting  heavy  weights,  from  severe  coughing,  or  strong  bear- 
ing-down efforts,  the  stretching  of  the  ligaments  causes  severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  great  general  disturbance,  fainting,  nausea, 
etc.  If  the  descent  or  prolapse  develop  slowly,  there  is  usually  but 
little  annoyance  at  first ;  this  consists  chiefly  in  an  undecided  feel- 
ing of  pressure  downward,  and  in  stretching  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  small  of  the  back.  The  deeper  the  uterus  de- 
scends, the  more  annoying  these  symptoms  become ;  they  increase 
when  the  patient  stands  up,  walks,  coughs,  etc  ;  they  diminish  dur- 
ing rest,  and  in  the  horizontal  position.  There  are  also  inconven- 
ience and  pain  during  urination  and  defecation,  and  there  are  con- 
stipation, colic,  and  other  symptoms  due  to  dislocation,  pressure, 
and  tension  of  the  abdominal  organs.  If  the  uterus  project  from 
the  vulva,  it  at  first  forms  a  round  or  oval  tumor,  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut, which  may  be  easily  replaced  ;  but  soon  the  uterus  covered  by 
the  vagina  advances,  the  tumor  rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  is  re- 
placed with  difficulty  ;  it  feels  doughy,  but  on  firm  pressure  we 
may  distinguish  a  hard  body  more  deeply  seated.  If,  with  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  the  fundus  and  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  be  drawn  through  the  vulva  (cystocele),  on  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  prolapse  we  may  see  a  tense  and  sometimes  fluctuating 
tumor,  which  swells  and  subsides  again  several  times  during  the 
day,  and  into  which,  by  exercising  some  skill,  we  may  introduce  a 
male  catheter  through  the  urethra.  On  introducing  the  finger  into 
the  rectum,  we  find  it  bulged  forward.  The  os  uteri  gapes  open, 
because  the  vaginal  portion  is  averted  ;  it  is  reddened  and  covered 
with  glairy  mucus.  The  prolapsed  vagina  is  dry,  parchment-like, 
thickened  ;  the  epithelium  resembles  epidermis  ;  frequently  it  is  ex- 
coriated bv  the  friction  of  the  clothes  and  the  irritation  of  the  urine 
that  trickles  over  it,  and  not  un frequently  deep  ulcers  form  in  it. 

The  treatment  of  dislocations  of  the  uterus  is  purely  surgical  ; 
and  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  speak  even  of  the  choice  of  certain 
pessaries,  and  of  the  rules  for  their  introduction  and  employment. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

FIBROID  TTTUOBS   OF  THB   UTBRUS — ^FIBROMTOHATA,    FIBROIDS, 

DERMOIDS. 

[Pathology  and  Anatomical  Appearances. — ^Thcse  growths 
are  to  be  regarded  as  partial  hyperplasias  of  the  uterine  parenchy- 
ma, and  consist  of  masses  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  intermingled 
in  varying  proportion  with  connective  tissue.  In  their  original  form 
they  always  present  rounded,  sharply-defined  tumors.  They  are 
non-malignant  in  their  character,  and  are  far  more  common  than 
any  other  form  of  uterine  growth.  They  rarely  appear  before  pu- 
berty, and  their  liability  to  develop  increases  up  to  a  certain  point 
with  the  age,  so  that  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  persons  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  old,  while  beyond  this  age  they  are  compara- 
tively rare.  They  are  met  with  both  in  the  married  and  unmarried, 
and  are  often  associated  with  menstrual  disorder  and  sterility, 
which,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  consequences  rather  than 
as  causes  of  the  disease.  Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding 
their  cause.  Fibromyomata  vary  greatly  in  size.  They  may  be  no 
larger  than  a  pea,  or  may  form  a  tumor  as  large  as  the  head,  and 
may  weigh  several  pounds  ;  but  this  is  somewhat  rare.  They  are 
sometimes  solitary  and  sometimes  multiple,  and  in  the  latter  case 
they  are  usually  small. 

The  constitution  of  a  fibromyoma  varies.  Sometimes  the  fibrous 
element  preponderates,  giving  it  more  the  character  of  a  pure  fibro- 
ma ;  sometimes  (but  rarely)  the  growth  consists  almost  purely  of 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  thus  approaching  the  true  myoma  in  na- 
ture. Upon  section,  their  structure  is  found  to  con.siHt  of  more  or 
less  regular  concentric  layers  of  wavy  connective  tissue,  between 
which  the  finer  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  are  arranged.  The  more 
the  firm,  tendinous,  fibrous  tissue  preponderates,  so  much  the  harder 
is  the  tumor  and  the  paler  its  cut  surface.  When  the  muscular  ele- 
ment prevails,  the  section  presents  more  of  the  grayish-red  coloring 
of  the  normal  uterine  tissue.  As  a  rule,  fibromyomata  arc  but  spar- 
ingly vascular,  and  very  seldom  contain  large  blood-vessels.  There 
is,  however,  one  form  in  which  these  tumors  consist,  either  partially 
or  totally,  of  enormously  dilated  blood-vessels.  Sinuses  filled  with 
blood  may  even  form,  giving  to  the  tumor  a  likeness  to  the  erectile 
tissue  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and  also  its  capacity  to  swell  and 
shrink  ;  so  that  sudden  changes  of  volume  in  such  a  tumor  can  be 
observed  (  Virchow^a  telangiectatic  or  cavernous  myoma). 
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Fibromyomata  often  cxi*t  in  a  conglomerated  form.  The  tmnor 
w  thc-n  irreg'ular  and  knobby  in  contour,  instead  of  rounded-  This 
nhape  i^  hometimes  attributable  to  the  blending  of  several  indepen- 
dent tumors  ;  but  more  commonly  the  self-same  morbid  yirocess 
which  causes  the  original  growths  in  their  simpler  form  again  re- 
peats its^-lf  in  the  substance  of  the  new  growth.  Each  vessel,  with 
its  ap|>ertaining  connective  ti*»suc  and  muscular  fibres,  proliferates, 
and  begets,  as  it  were,  a  second  generation  of  nodules  within  the 
older  ones.  Although  the  fibromyoma  springs  from  the  uterine  paren- 
chyma, yet  at  a  later  stage  it  no  longer  remains  closely  connected 
with  it,  but  lies  within  the  uterine  substance,  though  quite  isolated 
from  it  by  a  layer  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  so  that  it  can  very  easily 
be  enucleated.  Sometimes,  however,  old  fibroids  of  large  size  main- 
tain their  connection  with  the  womb  by  a  pedicle,  or  even  by  a 
broad  fibromuscular  band.  Such  an  attachment  usuallv  contains 
large  blood-vessels.  The  womb  is  usually  hypertrophied,  but  in 
advanced  age  it  is  atrophied.  Now  and  then  it  is  elongated  and 
thinned,  and  it  is  often  out  of  place. 

Fibroniyomata  rarely  spring  from  the  cervix,  but  rather  from 
the  fundus  or  body.  Their  classification  according  to  their  more  su- 
perficial or  deejier  seat  in  the  uterine  wall  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. Thus  we  distinguish  (!)  the  subseroKS,  (2)  the  stibmucoiis, 
and  {*i)  tho  interstitial  fibroids,  although  many  tumors  present  in- 
termediate forms.  In  the  subserous  fibroma,  the  tumor,  which 
usually  has  originated  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  womb,  tends  to- 
ward the  abdominal  cavity,  into  which  it  projects  in  strong  relief. 
Its  bas(»,  at  first  wide,  may  by  degrees  grow  narrower,  and  ultimately 
evc'U  present  a  mere  stalk  of  the  peritonaeum.  Total  detachment, 
ind(*ed,  has  been  obser\'ed  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  growth  has  soon 
formed  new  adhesions,  either  in  the  vicinity  of  its  point  of  origin 
or  in  Douglas's  cnl-de-sac.  Subserous  fibroids  are  often  multiple, 
and  usually  are  small  ;  but  if  their  vascular  connection  with  the 
uterine  parenchyma,  by  which  they  arc  nourished,  should  happen 
to  be  kept  up,  they  may  attain  a  great  size,  and  rise  into  the  abdo- 
men. Hy  these  large  subserous  tumors  the  womb  is  misplaced, 
distorted,  and  stretched  ;  but  it  is  almost  never  hypertrophied. 
When  springing  from  the  side  of  the  womb,  they  may  penetrate 
between  the  two  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  forcing  them  asunder 
HO  as  eventually  to  lie  quite  outside  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  sub- 
mucous fibroid,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  grow  inward,  toward  the 
cavity  of  the  womb,  into  which  it  juts  like  a  globe,  distending  it, 
and  displacing  it  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  whence  it  springs.  Its 
Htirface  is  covered  either  by  mucous  membrane  alone,  or  by  a  thin 
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layer  of  parenchyma.  The  womb  itself  is  usually  hyportropbied  as 
if  pregnant,  and  the  portio  vaginalis  is  soon  obliterated.  Practically 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  between  submucous  growths 
having  a  broad  attachment  to  the  womb,  and  those  which  project 
into  it  so  completely  as  to  be  held  by  a  mere  pedicle.  The  latter,  the 
so-called  fibrous  polypi,  are  a  subject  for  surgical  treatment.  The 
interstitial,  intraparietal,  or  intramural  tumors  tend  less  to  project 
from  the  uterine  wall ;  but,  where  they  become  large,  they  cause  a 
bulging  of  both  inner  and  outer  wall,  thus  taking  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two  extraparictal  forms  of  fibromyoma. 

The  same  variation  as  to  seat  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  far 
rarer  fibromyomata  of  the  neck  and  vaginal  portions  of  the  womb. 
Submucous  fibromata  of  the  cervix  usually  appear  as  fibrous  polypi. 
These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  common  mucous  poly- 
pus,  which  is  merely  a  product  of  catarrhal  relaxation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  with  cystic  enlargement  of  the  follicles  (ovula  Na- 
bothi).  The  latter  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  fibromyomata 
by  their  softness  and  smallne^s,  rarely  exceeding  a  hazel-nut  in  size. 

Uterine  fibromyomata  may  undergo  many  further  transforma- 
tions. The  commonest  one  is  an  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  lymph- 
spaces,  which  dilates  them,  causing  an  (edematous  softening  of  the 
tumor,  and  sometimes  a  cystic  metamorphosis.  In  the  latter  case  we 
find  either  numerous  small  cysts,  or  else  a  large  cavity  whose  ragged 
sides  and  trabeculse  announce  it  to  be  the  product  of  the  blending 
of  several  smaller  cysts.  Heteroplastic  action  may  also  arise,  such 
as  myxomatous  or  colloid  degeneration,  sarcoma,  or  cystosarcoma. 
True  cancer  probably  does  not  occur,  except  as  a  secondary  disease, 
by  metastasis  or  by  propagation  in  continuity  from  a  cancer  of  the 
uterus  proper. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  symptoms  of  a  fibromyoma  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  size  and  seat  of  the  tumor.  Small  subse- 
rous growths,  or  those  which  are  completely  extraparictal,  and 
which,  being  merely  attached  by  a  thin  stem,  have  ceased  to  grow, 
often  give  no  symptoms  at  all.  Sometimes  a  small  growth  flexes  or 
upsets  the  womb  by  its  weight,  either  backward  or  forward,  accord- 
ing as  its  seat  is  in  the  front  or  back  wall  of  the  organ.  A  large 
extraparietal  tumor,  on  the  other  hand,  displaces  the  womb  in  the 
direction  away  from  its  seat,  or  sometimes  draws  the  womb  up  with 
it  into  the  abdomen.  The  pressure  exerted  by  a  dislocated  womb 
or  by  a  voluminous  tumor  upon  adjacent  parts  may  cause  various 
evils — backache,  incontinence  or  retention  of  urine,  obstruction  of 
the  rectum,  swelling  of  the  feet,  neuralgia,  or  even  paresis  of  a  leg. 
The  irritation  often  causes  local  peritonitis,  with  consecutive  incap- 
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sulated  exudation,  or  with  adhesions  ;  and  these  latter  may  by  and 
by  hinder  the  tumor  from  lifting  itself  as  it  grows  out  of  the  pelvis, 
so  that  the  pressure  upon  the  other  pelvic  organs  may  give  rise  to 
the  symptoms  of  incarceration.  All  these  pressure-symptoms  usu- 
ally grow  worse  during  the  menstrual  period. 

The  submucous  fibromyomata  also  soon  create  serious  distress. 
In  this  form  the  distended  and  hypertrophied  womb  itself  forms  the 
tumor,  and  when  large  it  naturally  produces  the  same  pressure-symp- 
toms as  those  caused  by  subserous  tumors.  But  the  growth,  being 
enclosed  in  muscular  masses,  excites  the  latter  to  strong  contraction. 
The  tumor,  projecting  into  the  womb,  stretches  and  irritates  its  mu- 
cous lining,  thus  inducing  leucorrhcea  and  haemorrhages  of  great 
frequence  and  severity.  These  metrorrhagias  occur  even  when  the 
tumor  itself  is  very  poor  in  blood-vessels,  and  proceed  entirely  from 
the  mechanically  overladen  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.  At 
first  the  bleedings  seem  to  attend  the  menstrual  periods,  which  are 
then  excessive  and  followed  by  a  watery  mucous  discharge.  By 
and  by  the  hflemorrhages  recur  irregularly,  and  with  ever-increasing 
frequence  and  severity,  so  that  the  patient's  life  may  be  jeoparded 
by  sheer  loss  of  blood.  Great  suffering  during  menstruation  also 
arises  in  this  fonn  of  fibroma.  There  is  pain,  which  is  sometimes 
continuous,  and  sometimes  an  intermittent  uterine  colic,  like  labor- 
pain,  due  to  the  obstruction  by  the  tumor  to  the  menstrual  flow. 
If  the  catamenial  function  ceases  permanently — and  this  is  apt  to 
take  place  quite  late  in  life  in  these  cases — this  distress  is  materially 
abated  or  ceases  entirely.  Intenstitial  tumors  occupy  a  middle  posi- 
tion both  as  regards  seat  and  symptoms.  Being  well  surrounded  by 
uterine  tissue,  and  being  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  growth 
than  the  subserous  and  submucous  tumors  generally  are,  their  de- 
velopment is  often  quite  rapid,  and  they  sometimes  attain  colossal 
dimensions. 

The  existence  of  a  fibromyoma  cannot  be  made  out  without  man- 
ual examination,  and  even  then  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  The 
subserous  tumor  is  felt  as  a  hard  ball- like  or  nodular  lump,  which, 
if  it  spring  from  the  fundus,  can  be  felt  more  easily  through  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  and  if  from  the  lower  part  of  the  womb,  is  best  found 
through  the  fornix  vaginae.  The  examination  should  aim  to  prove 
that  the  tumor  really  proceeds  from  the  womb,  and  does  not  merely 
lie  next  to  it.  Sometimes  an  ovarian  cyst  or  an  old  parametritic  or 
perimetritic  exudation  adheres  so  closely  to  the  uterus  that  nothing 
will  shed  light  upon  the  case  but  a  due  weighing  of  other  facts, 
such  as  the  consistence  of  the  mass,  which,  if  a  fibroma,  should  be 
hard,  and  never  is  soft  unless  it  be  in  a  state  of  cystic  degeneration, 
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when  it  is  more  like  an  ovarian  cyst  in  consistence  ;  or  else  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  would  show  a  preexisting  pelvic  inflammation^  had 
any  occurred.  Subserous  fibroids  attached  only  by  a  thin  fibrous 
stem  are  often  thought  not  to  belong  to  the  womb,  and,  although  too 
hard  to  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  cysts,  may  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  a  solid  ovarian  growth.  The  examination  should  further 
determine  that  the  object  felt  is  not  the  womb  itself,  displaced  and 
enlarged.  An  anteflexcd  or  retrofiexcd  womb  may  simulate  a  tumor 
lying  in  the  uterine  wall ;  but  conjoined  manipulation  will  demon- 
strate  that  beside  the  tumor  in  question  a  second  one  exists,  which, 
in  situation,  form,  and  consistence,  corresponds  to  the  womb  ;  and, 
if  necessary,  the  introduction  of  a  sound  will  show  by  its  direction 
that  it  does  not  enter  the  tumor,  but  takes  an  entirely  normal  course. 
Sometimes  by  means  of  the  sound  we  can  tell  that  the  uterus,  al- 
though distorted  and  displaced,  by  no  means  corresponds  in  length 
with  the  volume  of  the  tumor. 

Submucous  fibroids  lie  hidden  within  the  womb,  and  distend  it ; 
hence  they  may  be  confounded  with  other  conditions  which  cause 
uterine  enlargement — above  all,  with  pregnancy,  uterine  infarction, 
and  hsemometra.  Unless  the  history  of  the  case  and  other  circum- 
stances distinctly  preclude  the  supposition,  the  tumor  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a  gravid  womb,  because  the  same  general  disorders  which 
characterize  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  changes  in  the  breasts  which 
then  arise,  may  likewise  be  met  with  now.  The  condition  of  the 
vaginal  portion  is  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis.  In  pregnancy  it 
is  remarkably  soft  and  flabby.  In  a  case  of  fibroma  the  cervix 
rapidly  disappears,  and  the  os  uteri  will  gape  so  that  the  tumor 
within  it  can  easily  be  found.  The  uterine  souffle  so  regularly 
heard  in  pregnancy  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  sure  sign  of  that  condi- 
tion ;  for  it  also  is  heard  in  cases  of  fibroma,  and  in  rare  instances 
where  there  is  an  ovarian  growth.  In  chronic  metritis  the  tender- 
ness of  the  womb  to  pressure  stands  in  contrast  to  the  insensibility 
of  a  fibroma.  Moreover,  in  infarction  the  vaginal  portion  is  thick- 
ened and  not  obliterated,  and  the  sound  enters  easily ;  whereas  a 
fibroma  opposes  an  obstacle  to  its  passage,  not  always  readily  over- 
come. 

After  excluding  pregnancy,  the  diagnosis  may  be  sometimes 
facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  a  sponge-tent  into  the  cervix. 
The  canal  being  thus  dilated,  it  becomes  practicable  to  examine 
precisely  the  tumor  with  the  finger  and  sound,  and  particularly  to 
determine  whether  the  tumor  is  attached  by  a  broad  base  or  by  a 
slender  pedicle — a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  as  regards 
therapeutics  and  prognosis.    Interstitial  tumors  bulge  less  distinctly 
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into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  not  so 
general  and  uniform.  Very  large  interstitial  fibromata,  which  rise 
into  the  abdomen,  may  be  mistaken  for  other  abdominal  growths  ; 
not  for  ovarian  cysts,  however — which,  though  hard  in  places,  also 
as  a  rule  present  elastic,  fluctuating  portions  to  the  touch — but  rath- 
er for  solid  ovarian  tumors  and  for  subserous  fibromata.  But  in 
these  two  cases  the  womb  itself  does  not  form  part  of  the  tumor, 
but  is  merely  displaced  by  it ;  and  we  must  strive  to  ascertain  if  the 
two  bodies  can  be  made  to  move  independently  of  one  another.  If 
so  movable,  the  growth  is  probably  ovarian  ;  if  attached,  it  is  most 
likely  a  subserous  fibroid  ;  but  no  absolute  certainty  of  this  can  be 
attained,  because  an  ovarian  growth  may  be  bound  fast  to  the  womb, 
and  a  subserous  fibroid  with  a  long  pedicle  may  float  freely.  When 
the  uterine  sound  passes  deeply  into  a  tumor,  or  when  its  tip  can 
be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  growth,  we  may  infer  that  the  mass 
is  not  merely  attached  to  the  uterus,  but  is  the  uterus  itself.  An 
expert  with  the  sound  can  also  determine  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  organ  is  not  uniform,  but  chiefly  affects  one  or  other  wall.  This 
decidedly  points  toward  the  presence  of  an  interstitial  fibroid. 

Fibromyomata  of  the  cervix,  which  are  more  rare,  are  easy  of 
diagnosis.  They  present  either  rounded,  hard,  circumscribed  lumps, 
which  distend  one  of  the  lips  of  the  os,  or  else  appear  as  fibrous 
polypi  protruding  from  the  cervix. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  uterine  fibromyomata  has  its  good 
and  its  bad  points  of  view.  The  fact  is  well  attested  that  such 
tumors  have  now  and  then  shrunk  away  and  disappeared,  but  such 
good  fortune  must  never  be  counted  on  ;  the  more  so,  because  these 
rare  cures  seem  never  to  be  due  to  treatment,  but  rather  to  favor- 
able accidental  conditions — parturition,  the  climacteric,  or  the  like. 

The  affection  is  generally  to  be  regarded  as  incurable  ;  yet  the 
prognosis  is  so  far  favorable  that  life  is  seldom  immediately  imper- 
illed by  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  envelope  of  the  tumor  suppu- 
rates, causing  peritonitis  or  pyaemia  ;  and  the  general  nutrition  has 
been  known  to  suffer  seriously  through  the  pressure  of  an  enormous 
fibrous  tumor  upon  adjacent  abdominal  organs.  The  tumor  some- 
times ceases  to  grow  so  early  as  never  to  cause  any  symptoms  ; 
while  others  by  their  development  render  life  a  burden,  until  the 
attainment  of  the  climacteric  brings  about  an  arrest  of  development, 
or  until  a  sort  of  imperfect  retrogression  takes  place  by  calcification 
of  the  tumor.  Spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  growth  through  the 
uterine  canal  has  been  observed  in  a  series  of  cases.  A  few  times  it 
has  been  known  to  be  expelled  into  the  abdomen  or  into  the  blad- 
der, and  even  to  be  discharged  through  the  abdominal  walls.     Such 
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an  event  is  either  the  result  of  sloughing  and  suppuration  of  the 
capsule,  with  subsequent  bursting  of  the  resulting  abscess,  in  which 
case  the  danger  to  life  is  very  gi'eat,  or  else  the  extrusion  comes  to 
pass  by  the  less  dangerous  method  of  spontaneous  enucleation.  A 
tumor  juts  from  the  os  ;  at  its  apex  an  opening  forms  by  sloughing 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  through  this  opening,  which  enlarges 
more  and  more,  the  tumor  is  gradually  pushed  by  the  uterine  con- 
tractions. It  sometimes  happens  that  pregnancy  occurs  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  a  fibromyoma.  Childbed  in  such  a  case  is 
beset  with  peculiar  dangers. 

TESATMEyr. — Very  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  medical 
treatment  of  a  fibromyoma  with  a  view  to  its  dispersion,  arrest,  or 
atrophy.  Iodide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  potassium  (first  proposed 
by  iiimpson)y  chloride  of  calcium  {Rigby)y  arsenic  and  phosphorus 
(  Gueniot)y  seem  to  effect  very  little ;  while  the  brine-baths,  particu- 
larly those  containing  bromine  and  iodine  (Kreuznach,  MQnster  am 
Stein,  and  Adelheidsquelle  in  Bavaria),  seem  sometimes  to  bring 
about  a  certain  reduction  in  bulk  of  the  tumor.  Hildebrand  claims 
that  by  means  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  ergotine,  employed 
originally  to  control  the  bleeding,  not  only  the  hiemorrhage,  but 
also  the  tumor,  was  made  to  disappear;  but,  in  spite  of  other 
corroborative  testimony,  the  value  of  this  treatment  is  not  yet  es- 
tablished. Some  tibromyomata  are  curable  by  surgical  treatment ; 
and  by  following  nature^s  suggestion  of  spontaneous  enucleation, 
not  only  submucous  tumors,  but  even  interstitial  ones,  have  been 
removed  through  the  vagina  by  a  surgical  operation,  though  at 
considerable  risk  to  life.  As  a  last  resort,  indeed,  to  save  life,  when 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor  was  obviously  about  to  kill  the  pa- 
tient, extirpation  of  the  tumor,  either  with  or  without  the  womb, 
has  been  successfully  accomplished. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  pedunculated  submucous  tumors  is 
more  satisfactory ;  and  we  not  seldom  meet  women,  who  have  been 
brought  almost  to  death's  door  by  persistent  haemorrhage  from 
fibrous  polypi,  restored  in  a  few  months  after  their  removal  to  a 
state  of  blooming  health. 

As  a  rule,  however,  we  must  renounce  the  expectation  of  actually 
curing  a  fibromyoma,  and  content  ourselves  with  enjoining  a  quiet 
mode  of  life,  with  little  physical  exertion  or  excitement,  forbidding 
frequent  sexual  intercourse,  and  with  practicing  small  local  blood-let- 
ting upon  the  vaginal  portion,  with  regulation  of  diet ;  also  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  treatment  during  the  summer-time  by  baths 
calculated  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  Regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  the  bleeding,  we  refer  to  the  article  upon  menorrhagia.] 
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[CHAPTER    Vlir. 

CANCEB     OP     THE     WOMB. 

Etiology  and  Anatomical  Appearances. — Primary  cancer 
appears  more  frequently  in  the  womb  than  in  any  other  organ  of 
woman,  not  excepting  the  breast.  Secondary  cancer  of  the  womb, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  rare.  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  miserable  disease,  and  its  assumed  hereditary  trans- 
missibility  is  not  proved.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  among  married 
persons,  especially  among  multipara,  and  with  increasing  frequency 
from  the  thirtieth  year  up  to  the  climacteric  period,  which  age  fur- 
nishes the  most  victims.  Beyond  it  cancer  is  common  enough  still, 
and  does  not  become  a  rarity  until  the  seventieth  year. 

The  point  of  origin  of  primary  cancer  is  almost  always  in  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  very  rarely  in  its  body.  According  to  Waldet/er, 
all  forms  of  cancer  spring  from  the  true  primordial  epithelium  of 
the  organism,  and  hence  are  to  be  regarded  generally  as  epithelial 
growths  ;  and  even  the  smooth  and  papillated  cancroids  formerly 
distinguished  as  carcinomata  are  to  be  included  in  this  category. 
The  development  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  is  as  follows  :  The  super- 
ficial epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  proliferates,  throwing 
offshoots  into  the  connective  and  muscular  tissue  beneath  it.  These 
sprouts,  ramifying  in  all  directions,  everywhere  form  new  nests  of 
cancer-cells,  and  encroach  more  and  more  upon  the  normal  tissues, 
which  finally  break  down  and  ulcerate  through  pressure  and  arrest 
of  circulation.  The  cancerous  infiltration  meanwhile  continues  to 
invade  new  tissues  around  it,  which  in  their  turn  ulcerate.  This  is 
often  accompanied  by  considerable  development  of  the  papilla?  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  this  is  in  the  beginning  liable  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  non-malignant  papillary  outgrowth  due  to  catarrh.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  assumed  that  papillomata,  originally  simple,  might 
change  into  cancer  by  consecutive  ingrowth  of  their  epithelium  into 
their  basement-tissue.  At  a  later  period  the  malignant  papilloma 
is  distinguishable  from  the  simple  form  by  the  rapidity  and  luxuri- 
ance of  its  growth,  and  by  its  early  ulceration.  At  other  times,  in- 
stead of  papilla),  there  develops  a  smooth,  knotty  group  of  swellings 
in  one  or  other  lip,  or  perhaps  throughout  the  whole  circumference, 
of  the  OS.  These  nodules,  unless  they  prematurely  l)reak  down  by 
ulceration,  may  form  a  tumor  which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  va- 
gina. But  there  are  cancers  which  do  not  begin  at  the  surface,  but 
originate  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  neck,  and  develop  as  circum- 
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scribed  knots  pushing  toward  the  surface.  Even  this  form  of  can* 
cer,  however,  must  derive  its  origin  from  ;Hre&dsting  epithelium, 
probably  from  isolated  cervical  glands,  and  from  abnormally  dis- 
tributed vestiges  of  the  primordial  epithelial  germ.  Sometimes  the 
disease  takes  the  form  of  a  firm  scirrhus,  but  more  commonly  it 
assumes  that  of  a  soft  medullary  cancer,  with  a  predominance  of 
epithelium  and  with  scanty  connective  tissue.  The  infiltration  and 
olccration  travel  upward  to  the  internal  os,  and  sometimes  even  in- 
vade the  body  of  the  womb.  Thus  not  the  neck  alone,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  bo^y  of  the  organ,  may  disappear.  An  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  vagina  imparts  to  the  latter  a  hard,  puffed-up,  brawny 
quality,  so  that  the  finger  can  no  longer  recognize  the  os  uterL  StiU 
later,  the  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  ureters  often  causes  obstruc* 
tion  of  the  urine  and  hydronephrosis  (even  to  the  extent  of  fatal 
araemia),  and,  by  invasion  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  with  conse- 
quent destruction  of  the  septa  separating  these  cavities,  large  fistulas 
are  formed  ;  and  it  has  even  happened  that  all  three  cavities  have 
been  blended  into  one  horrible  cloaca.  The  tubes,  ovaries,  and 
other  pelvic  organs,  and  the  muscles,  areolar  tissue,  and  even  the 
bones,  are  finally  attacked,  either  by  contig^ty  or  by  metastasis  ; 
so  that  at  last  the  womb  is,  as  it  were,  walled  up  by  cancerous  in- 
filtration and  peritoneal  adhesions.  More  distant  regions  finally  arc 
invaded — the  inguinal  and  retroperitoneal  glands,  the  peritonaeum, 
omentum,  mesentery,  intestine,  liver,  and  perhaps  even  the  breast. 

Stmftoks  and  Course. — In  the  earliest  stages  of  uterine  can- 
cer there  is  slight  pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen,  the  menstrual 
fiow  is  augmented,  and  there  is  leucorrhcDa,  which  is  not  at  first 
profuse,  except  in  a  case  of  malignant  papilloma.  So  little  is  pre- 
sented to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  unimportant  disorders  of  the 
sexual  organs,  that  in  the  beginning  the  malady  is  rarely  recognized. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  that  form  of  it  which  commences  by 
deep-seated  nodules  presents  no  symptoms  whatever  so  long  as  the 
mucous  membrane  remadns  intact.  In  many  cases  no  serious  symp* 
toms  arise  until  the  cancerous  mass  begins  to  ulcerate  and  break 
down ;  so  that  the  period  for  operative  interference  has  already 
passed  ere  the  nature  of  the  malady  has  been  recognized.  Indeed, 
even  in  the  earlier  stages,  while  the  raucous  membrane  remains 
sound,  a  local  examination  will  not  always  reveal  the  existence  of 
cancer,  and  the  most  experienced  gynecologists  admit  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  cervix  enlarged  by  cancerous  infiltration  and  a 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  neck  may  at  first  be  impossible.  JSchroe- 
der  describes  a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  characteristic 
of  cancer  even  before  the  period  of  ulceration.     The  membrane  is 
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tightly  adherent  to  the  tissues  underlying  it.  As  Waldeyer  has  it, 
the  mucous  membrane  seems  to  be  tacked  down  by  the  ingrowing 
epithelial  sprouts,  which  penetrate  the  tissues  beneath  them  like  so 
many  brads.  After  it  has  attacked  the  vagina  and  surrounding 
connective  tissue,  the  recognition  of  cancer  is  easy. 

When  the  period  of  ulceration  sets  in,  a  series  of  grave  and  often 
very  distressing  symptoms  arise.  The  leucorrhcea  becomes  more 
profuse,  and  somewhat  sanguinolent  (like  meat-washings),  and  final- 
ly, by  admixture  of  gangrenous  particles,  acquires  an  ichorous  char- 
acter, and  assumes  a  darker  dirty-brown  or  greenish -black  color, 
and  emits  so  foul  and  putrid  an  odor  as  to  disgust  not  only  the 
neighbors  but  the  patient  herself.  Haemorrhage  is  rarely  absent. 
In  the  beginning  there  is  merely  an  augmentation  of  the  menstrual 
flow,  but  the  bleeding  afterward  becomes  irregular,  and  is  often 
the  firet  symptom  which  alarms  the  patient.  Elderly  women,  how- 
ever, are  prone  to  ascribe  such  bleedings  to  the  irregularities  com- 
mon at  the  menopause,  and  hence  give  themselves  little  concern 
over  it.  Only  in  cases  of  hard  cancer  is  haemorrhage  ever  absent. 
It  is  most  profuse  in  the  papillary  form.  Notwithstanding  its  fre- 
quence and  abundance,  which  often  reduces  the  patient  to  the  low- 
est stage  of  anrcmia,  a  fatal  haemorrhage  is  rare. 

The  abdominal  and  lumbar  pains  are  sometimes  insignificant 
throughout  the  disease  ;  while  at  other  times  the  patient  suffers  in- 
describable agony,  especially  during  the  night.  This  violent  pain 
does  not  depend  upon  the  ulceration,  but  upon  extension  of  the  can- 
cerous growth  into  the  connective  tissue  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  appears  to  be  due  to  pressure  of  the  indurated  mass  upon  the 
nerve-twigs  which  it  encloses.  Besides  this,  there  may  be  sharp 
pain  from  pressure  set  up  by  a  secondary  peritonitis,  arising  from 
the  irritation  of  the  cancerous  nodules.  Finally,  the  pain  may  as- 
sume a  paroxysmal  form — a  uterine  colic — in  consequence  of  an  ob- 
structed outflow  of  blood  and  secretion  from  the  womb.  Incessant 
and  painful  urinary  irritability  indicates  invasion  of  the  bladder, 
while  a  suppression  of  the  urine  makes  it  probable  that  the  ureters 
are  occluded  by  the  growth.  Obstinate  constipation,  followed  by 
tenesmus,  haemorrhoids,  and  diarrhoea,  indicates  an  implication  of 
the  rectum. 

Prior  to  the  stage  of  ulceration  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  fairly  comfortable  ;  afterward  she  grows  pale,  aniemic,  cedema- 
tous,  and  emaciated,  and  the  countenance  often  presents  that  dirty- 
yellow  coloring  so  commonly  seen  in  cancer,  although  not  a  trust- 
worthy sign  of  it.  The  more  frequent  tne  bleeditigs,  the  more 
profuse  the  discharge,  and  the  more  constant  and  severe  the  pain. 
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BO  much  the  sooner  does  the  general  health  of  the  patient  give  way. 
There  is  also  almost  always  a  derangement  of  the  stomach,  with 
loss  of  appetite  and  loathing  of  food,  and  a  tendency  to  nausea 
which  contributes  to  break  down  the  strength  ;  and  it  is  often  hard 
to  determine  whether  the  vomiting  is  due  to  a  sense  of  disgust,  or 
arises  from  gastric  catarrh  or  gastric  irritation  reflected  from  the 
genital  organs,  or  from  the  effect  of  uraBmic  poisoning. 

Ulceration  usually  first  attacks  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  of 
the  OS.  After  this  has  once  begun  and  loss  of  substance  has  taken 
place,  the  diagnosis  by  digital  and  ocular  examination  is  no  longer 
difficult.  One  source  of  error  might  be  the  destruction  of  the  va- 
ginal portion  of  the  cervix  by  that  very  rare  form  of  ulcer  (ulctis 
phagedcenicum  corrodens)  first  described  by  Clarke^  and  identified 
with  certainty  in  a  few  instances  only  by  Klebs  and  ^o.rster^  and 
the  cause  of  which  is  still  unknown.  In  a  doubtful  case,  nothing 
bat  the  microscopic  examination  of  an  extirpated  portion  of  the 
cervix  can  determine  whether  the  base  of  the  ulcer  contains  traces 
of  carcinoma  or  not.  But,  after  all,  the  prognosis  of  a  corroding 
ulcer  is  scarcely  better  than  that  of  cancer ;  for  our  experience  has 
shown  that  neither  by  the  strongest  caustics,  nor  even  by  the  hot 
iron  itself,  can  the  ravages  of  the  latter  be  checked  and  the  ulcer 
healed. 

As  we  do  not  generally  know  how  long  the  latent  stage  of  cancer 
has  existed,  its  duration  can  rarely  be  stated  wnth  certainty.  Dating 
from  the  time  of  first  discovery,  Gusserow  estimates  that  most  pa- 
tients succumb  in  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  Yet  there  are 
examples  of  a  rapid  course  of  only  a  few  months,  and  others  again 
of  several  years'  duration.  Death  usually  takes  place  from  exhaus- 
tion, or  else  the  patient  dies  of  complications.  These  are  acute  or 
chronic  unemia,  gradual  or  perforative  peritonitis,  miliary  carci- 
nosis of  the  peritonroum,  septictemia,  dysentery,  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  vagina  or  bladder,  pneumonia,  or  (what  is  more  rare) 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  embolic  gangi-ene  of  the  lungs, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  pyelonephritis,  or  pylephlebitis  as 
a  consequence  of  putrid  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  womb  is  essen- 
tially surgical,  and  an  operation,  although  it  very  rarely  cures  the 
patient,  yet  affords  the  only  chance  of  effecting  even  a  temporary 
improvement.  Unfortunately,  the  malady  is  seldom  brought  under 
treatment  until  the  vagina  has  become  implicated,  or  until  so  much 
of  the  cervix  is  involved  that  an  amputation  can  no  longer  be  made 
through  healthy  tissue.  Yet  even  then  the  operation  is  justified  as 
affording  a  last  chance  for  prolonging  life.     This  is  best  done  by 
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removing  all  parts  which  seem  affected  by  knife  or  scissors,  and  by 
scooping  away  the  less  accessible  portions  by  means  of  Simon's 
sharp  spoon,  and  then  by  cauterizing  the  wound  with  the  hot  iron, 
or  by  means  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  bromine  first  recommended 
by  South,  and  approved  by  Schroeder  and  Ilenneberg.  Otherwise 
the  escape  of  cancerous  offshoots  which  often  exist  in  parts  seem- 
ingly healthy,  or  of  remnants  of  the  ulcer  which  often  extend  up  to 
the  inner  os,  may  render  the  operation  abortive.  The  relief  ot  pain 
is  the  most  important  duty  in  treatment  of  the  symptoms.  Hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphine  and  opiate  enemata  are  often  quite 
indispensable.  When  the  flow  is  profuse,  copious  astringent  vagi- 
nal injections  are  demanded  ;  and  for  the  foul  odor  we  must  employ 
disinfectants,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  and 
chloride  of  lime.  The  hfemorrhage  is  to  be  combated  by  the  use 
of  ice,  or  of  cold  or  very  hot  injections,  or  of  dilute  liquor  ferri  ses- 
quichloridi ;  or  else  we  must  tampon  with  sponges,  or  plugs  of  cot- 
ton charged  with  strong  liquor  ferri  chloridi.  For  the  insomnia 
which  is  so  common,  chloral  furnishes  an  invaluable  remedy.] 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ANOMALIES    OF   MENSTRUATIOX. 

[It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  menstrual  flux  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  ripening  and  bursting  of  a  Graafian  ves- 
icle, and  with  the  escape  therefrom  of  one  or  more  eggs  ;  but  this 
view  of  the  subject  has  latterly  been  contested,  and  the  complete 
independence  of  ovulation  and  menstruation  has  been  asserted  {Bci- 
gel).  According  to  our  present  information  upon  the  subject  of 
ovulation,  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  at  puberty  undergoes  cer- 
tain periodical  metamorphoses,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  researches  of  Kundrat  and  Engelmann,  They  find 
that  at  the  menstrual  period  the  uterine  mucous  lining  swells  up  and 
develops  ;  its  glands  elongate  and  dilate,  and  a  proliferation  of  the 
round  cells  of  its  basement-tissues  takes  place.  This  process  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  retrogressive  one,  based  upon  a  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  upper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  bleeding  is 
caused,  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  by  a  menstrual  fluxion  and  hy- 
peremia, but  by  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  fatty 
degeneration.  Tlie  i)urpose  of  the  increased  development  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  that  the  q^^  may  be  received  into  it,  and  only 
at  this  time  of  so-called  nidtttion  is  the  growth  of  a  fructifying  Qg^ 
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possible ;  while  in  the  remaining  period,  that  of  so-called  denida- 
tiofiy  during  the  menstrual  flow  and  during  the  exfoliation  of  the 
mncouB  membrane,  any  egg  which  may  reach  the  uterus  will  perish. 

Hence  it  would  at  first  seem  as  though  conception  could  only 
take  place  after  a  coitus  immediately  preceding  menstruation,  and 
never  from  coitus  following  it  ;  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  ripened  egg  which  leaves  the  ovary  at  the  menstrual  epoch  re- 
quires a  certain  period  of  time,  not  precisely  known,  for  its  passage 
through  the  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  state  of  denidation 
may  have  passed  over.  According  to  the  newest  views,  those  of 
John  WiUiamSy  based  upon  examination  of  twelve  wombs,  the  re- 
generation of  the  fatty  mucous  lining  begins  immediately  after  ces- 
sation of  the  bleeding,  and  progresses  steadily  until  the  next  retro- 
gressive period  commences.  Thus  the  womb  would  seem  never  to 
be  at  rest,  but  to  be  either  in  a  state  of  evolution  lasting  about  three 
weeks,  or  of  involution  lasting  about  one  week.  Only  at  the  period 
of  involution  would  implantation  and  fixing  of  the  ovum  (as  far  as 
the  womb  is  concerned)  seem  to  be  impossible,  while  impregnation 
might  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  period  of  evolution.  Bischoff^ 
however,  doubts  if  an  egg  be  capable  of  fructification  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  of  evolution.  More  probably  the  egg  must 
receive  an  impulse  toward  further  development  from  the  seminal 
fluid  while  still  in  the  tubes,  and  only  in  the  improbable  event  of  an 
©gg's  requiring  three  weeks  to  traverse  the  tube  would  there  be  no 
period  of  intermenstrual  unfruitfulness.] 

Anomalies  of  menstruation  are  not  independent  diseases,  but  are 
symptoms  of  affections  of  the  sexual  organs,  or  of  other  diseases 
impairing  the  general  health.  Hence  the  discussion  of  amenor- 
rfacea,  dysmenorrhcca,  menorrhagia,  etc.,  does  not  properly  belong 
to  a  text-book  of  special  pathology  and  therapeutics,  but  to  a  work 
on  semeiology  and  diagnosis.  Following  the  example  of  most  au- 
thors, for  practical  reasons,  we  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  most 
important  menstrual  disturbances. 

Too  early  menstruation — menstntatio  prcrrox — is  not  frequent, 
if  by  this  term  we  mean  only  those  cases  of  hjemorrhage  from  the 
female  genitals  before  puberty  that  are  accompanied  by  the  expul- 
sion of  a  ripe  ovum.  As  we  have  no  certain  means  of  finding  out 
whether  this  complication  exists  or  not,  we  must  note  whether  the 
hfemorrhage  recurs  at  regular  intervals  ;  whether  it  is  accompanied 
by  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  by  pains  in  the  back,  and 
other  symptoms  which  almost  always  accompany  menstruation 
proper.  Haemorrhage  occurring  once,  or  at  irregular  intervals  in 
the  course  of  acute  diseases,  particularly  of  acute  infectious  dis- 
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eases,  as  well  as  in  chronic  dyscrasia  and  venous  congestions,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  menstruation.  If,  in  our  climate,  menstruation 
begins  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  years,  instead  of  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth,  it  is  only  a  morbid  symptom  if  the  girl  be 
undeveloped.  Many  girls  at  this  age,  who  still  go  to  school  and 
wear  short  clothes,  have  full  breasts  and  hair  on  the  pubes.  We 
may  say  that  they  have  developed  too  early,  but  not  that  they  have 
any  anomaly  of  menstruation  ;  in  them  the  absence  of  the  menses 
would  be  pathological.  But,  besides  these  cases,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  apparently  undeveloped  girls,  aged  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  with  regularly-recurring  haemorrhages  from  the  genitals,  and 
such  characteristic  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  pelvis  that  we 
cannot  doubt  there  is  a  case  of  early  ovulation — a  true  menstruatio 
praecox.  Experience  shows  that  almost  all  such  girls  subsequently 
suffer  from  obstinate  chlorosis.  Cases  where  menstruation  has  been 
observed  in  small  children  are  only  partially  reliable. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  menstruation  to  cease  several  years 
too  late.  Among  us,  women  usually  menstruate  till  forty-five  or 
forty-eight  years  old.  If  menstruation  has  begun  early,  it  usually 
ceases  somewhat  sooner ;  if  the  reverse,  it  continues  a  few  years 
longer.  Scarizoni  has  seen  only  one  case,  in  his  practice,  where  an 
unmistakable  menstrual  haBmorrhage  continued  to  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years.  Even  very  old  women  are  inclined  to  regard  all  haemor- 
rhage from  their  genitals  as  menstrual. 

Of  course,  we  can  only  speak  of  amenorrhcea  when  the  menses 
are  absent  in  a  woman  who  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
has  not  passed  the  climacteric,  and  who  is  not  pregnant  or  nursing. 
[Above  all,  be  it  observed  that  the  absence  of  menstrual  flow  does 
not  warrant  the  inference  that  ovulation  has  ceased.  We  know,  in- 
deed, that  conception  may  take  place  during  amenorrhcra.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cessation  of  ovulation  after  destruction  of  the  ova- 
ries is  not  always  followed  by  absence  of  the  menses.  In  excep- 
tional cases  menstrual  bleeding  has  been  observed  to  continue  for 
some  time  after  the  sexual  function  has  been  destroyed.] 

Tardy  menstruation  is  one  form  of  amenorrhcea  ;  too  early  ces- 
sation is  another  form.  If  a  girl  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old  be 
no  more  developed  than  one  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  she  can  no 
more  be  said  to  have  retarded  metises  than  a  fully-developed  girl  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  who  menstruates  can  be  said  to  have  menstru- 
atio praecox.  Except  in  cases  of  tardy  menstruation  or  too  early 
cessation  of  the  menses,  amcnorrhoea  more  frequently  depends  on 
constitutional  disease  than  on  local  affections  of  the  genitals.  It 
is  chiefly  chlorosis,  scrofula,  and  tuberculosis  that  retard  the  occur- 
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rence  of  menBtmation,  or  cause  its  arrest.  It  b  not  always  easy 
to  determine,  in  these  cases,  whether  the  ovam  does  not  ripen,  or 
whether  only  the  haemorrhage  that  usually  accompanies  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum  is  absent.  If,  at  intervals  of  four  weeks,  we  no- 
tice more  or  less  decided  molimina,  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the 
breasts  and  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  genitals,  it 
would  seem  as  if  only  the  haemorrhage  were  wanting  ;  in  the  reverse 
cases,  we  may  suppose  that  ovula  do  not  ripen.  Among  the  dis- 
eases of  the  sexual  organs,  degeneration  of  the  ovaries  rarely  causes 
amenorrhcea,  and  only  does  so  when  both  ovaries  are  at  the  same 
time  the  seat  of  organic  disease.  Among  the  various  diseases  of 
the  uterus,  chronic  catarrh,  and  especially  chronic  infarction,  in 
which  the  blood-vessels  are  compressed  by  the  shrinking  connective 
tissue,  most  frequently  induce  this  disease.  Amenorrhcca  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  strong,  healthy  girls,  in  whom  the  genitals  have  not 
developed  so  rapidly  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  Lastly,  Scamoni 
concludes,  from  the  cases  where  the  menses  (which  had  previously 
been  normal)  ceased  on  the  occurrence  of  paraplegia,  that  amenor- 
rhoDa  may  result  from  abnormal  innervation. 

The  sudden  arrest  of  the  menstrual  flow — suppressio  meusium — 
is  most  frequently  the  symptom  of  acute  metritis.  It  depends  on 
the  same  injurious  influences  that  we  mentioned  in  the  etiology  of 
that  disease,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  same  symptoms.  More 
rarely  the  menses  cease  suddenly,  if  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
uterine  vessels  be  lessened  by  a  diminution  of  the  entire  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body  by  venesection,  or  by  excessive  fluxion  to  some 
other  organ. 

[Sometimes,  at  the  period  when  the  menstrual  flow  should  appear, 
instead  of  it  a  bleeding  occurs  from  some  other  region,  from  a 
hsemorrhoid,  from  a  wound  or  ulcer,  from  the  nose,  the  bronchi,  or 
the  stomach.  Such  bleeding,  it  would  seem,  might  properly  be 
called  "  vicarious "  so  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  menstrual 
flux  had  the  effect  of  evacuating  effete  matter  from  the  system. 
It  might  then  have  been  inferred  that  refuse  which  was  not  voided 
by  legitimate  methods  might  be  advantageously  got  rid  of  by  un- 
usual processes.  Nowadays,  however,  with  our  present  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  menstruation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  a 
vicarious  menstrual  hspmorrhage.  When  we  remember  that  the 
amount  of  the  flow  in  all  is  only  from  about  eight  ounces  to  (at  the 
utmost)  about  thirty  ounces,  the  theory  that  the  omission  of  an 
habitual  menstruation  can  give  rise  to  a  general  plethora  must  seem 
very  rash.  Most  probably  vicarious  hsemorrhages  stand  in  close 
relation  to  a  very  active  general  nervous  and  circulatory  excite- 
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ment,  accompanying  ovulation,  under  the  influence  of  which  bleed- 
ings may  take  place  at  points  predisposed  to  it,  both  when  the 
menses  are  absent  and  when  they  are  present. 

The  direct  treatment  of  amenorrhoea  by  emmenagogues  has  un- 
dergone great  limitation  of  late  years.  Many  of  the  ancient  physi- 
cians (mistaking  cause  and  effect)  were  disposed  to  ascribe  divers 
disorders  to  amenorrhoea  as  a  cause,  and  to  consider  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  menstrual  flow  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  where- 
as, in  many  a  broken-down  subject,  it  is  rather  to  be  wished  that 
she  may  not  be  still  further  prostrated  by  loss  of  blood.  Some- 
times, however,  in  exhausted,  bloodless  patients,  the  growth  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle  is  arrested,  and  the  periodical  ovulation  with  its 
uterine  hyperemia  does  not  take  place.  Such  amenorrhcras,  arising 
from  defective  nutrition  and  anaemia,  can  only  be  successfully 
treated  by  allaying  the  main  disease  by  tonics,  iron,  strengthening 
diet,  fresh  air,  and  the  like.  All  the  different  emmenagogues  pos- 
sess in  common  the  property  of  inducing  hyperemia  of  the  pelvic 
organs,  and  especially  of  augmenting  a  congestion  which  already 
exists,  and  thus  of  producing  a  haemorrhage.  This  object  is  moat 
certainly  obtained  at  the  time  when  the  menses  should  naturally 
return.  This  period  is  not,  however,  invariably  one  of  twenty- 
eight  days  ;  for  it  may  vary  by  several  days  in  the  same  woman. 
Accepting  the  results  of  recent  researches,  that  menstrual  flow  does 
not  proceed  from -engorgement  alone,  but  is  also  the  effect  of  a  fatty 
degeneration  and  exfoliation  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  admit  that  the  flux  can  be  induced  by  em- 
menagogues at  any  other  time  than  that  of  nidation. 

Artificial  induction  of  the  menstrual  flow  may  be  called  for 
when  certain  disturbances  (pain  in  the  back,  local  congestion,  and 
the  like)  which  normally  accompany  menstruation  indicate  a  con- 
gestion of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  that  the  hemorrhage  which  should 
promptly  relieve  them  has  failed  to  arise.  Measures  calculated  still 
further  to  augment  the  hypera?mia  of  the  womb  may  then  be  re- 
sorted to  to  bring  on  the  bleeding.  These  are  imtating  foot-baths, 
warm  sitz-  or  full-baths,  dry  cups  or  mustard-plasters  to  the  thighs, 
a  hot  or  even  a  cold  douche  to  the  sacrum,  clysters  of  aloes,  or  direct 
irritation  of  the  womb  by  irritating  vaginal  douches.  More  rarely, 
painting  the  os  with  iodine,  passage  of  a  sound,  or  electricity  may 
be  tried  ;  but  we  should  be  slow  to  resort  to  the  internal  exhibition 
of  aloes  or  of  savin,  on  account  of  their  undesirable  secomlarv  ef- 
fects.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that,  if  we  fail  to  induce  the 
flow  by  these  means,  wo  may  nevertheless  so  augment  the  utonne 
congestion  as  to  aggravate  the  existing  distress.     Hence  the  use  of 
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emmenagogaes  is  only  proper  when  the  amenorrhoni  is  dne  solely 
to  feebleness  of  the  aterine  congestion.  In  other  oases  the  conges- 
tion is  to  be  relieved  by  local  depletion,  leeches,  or  scarification  of 
the  vaginal  portion,  or  in  virgins  by  cups  applied  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  thighs.] 

Menorrhagia^  or  too  copious  menstrual  hemorrhage,  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  various  structural  changes  and 
of  tumors  in  the  uterus.  But  it  also  occurs  without  perceptible  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition,  where  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  uterus  is 
hindered  in  heart  and  lung  diseases,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  fluxions  in- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  uterus  from  sexual  excess,  perhaps  also 
by  sensual  excitement.  In  very  rare  cases  menorrhagia  depends  on 
a  hiemorrhagic  diathesis,  being  a  symptom  of  scurvy,  purpura 
fascmorrhagica,  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  hsmorrhagio  small- 
pox or  measles,  or  of  typhus,  etc.  Where  it  is  due  to  obstructed 
efflux  or  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  it  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  similar  to,  but  more  marked  than,  those  with 
which  normal  menstruation  usually  begins.  Part  of  the  blood 
passes  off  in  a  fluid  state,  part  coagulates  in  the  vagina,  forming 
irregular  clots  ;  rarely  it  coagulates  in  the  uterus,  and  there  forms  so- 
called  fibrinous  polypi,  such  as  frequently  appear  after  aboi*tions. 
Plethoric  patients  often  bear  very  decided  loss  of  blood  without 
injury  ;  aniemio  patients  have  the  symptoms  of  increased  annnria. 
The  treatment  of  menorrhagia  requires  great  attention  to  the  origi- 
nal disease.  The  occasional  application  of  leeches  to  the  cervix  is 
often  of  surprising  benefit  in  those  cases  dependent  on  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus.  As  soon  as  the  loss  of  blood  is  decided 
and  threatens  to  impair  the  strength,  it  is  important  to  prevent  all 
bodily  exertion  and  mental  excitement,  and  to  keep  the  patient  in  a 
horizontal  position  during  menstruation.  At  the  same  time  we  for- 
bid all  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and  order  mineral  or  vegetable 
acids.  It  will  only  rarely  be  necessary  to  employ  cold  water  or  ice- 
compresses,  or  to  have  recourse  to  styptics.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  bleeding  threatens  life,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  act 
energetically,  and  even  to  inject  hot-water  solutions  of  chloride  of 
iron,  etc.,  into  the  uterus. 

[The  term  dygmenorrhoia  is  applied  to  the  conditions  under 
which,  instead  of  the  trifling  disorders  which  are  almost  normal, 
grave  and  distressing  symptoms  arise,  especially  violent  pain  in  tho 
back,  belly,  groins,  and  thighs,  and  sometimes  sympathetic  derange- 
ment of  remote  organs,  such  as  cramp  in  the  stomach,  vomiting, 
diarrhcua,  numbness,  headache,  dizziness,  and  convulsions.  The 
causes  of  dysmenorrhoBa  are  numerous.     It  has  been  assumed  that 
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a  menstrual  congestion  of  extraordinary  activity  might  give  rise  to 
pain  in  the  womb  and  ovaries,  by  irritating  the  nerves  of  those  or- 
gans (congestive  dysmenorrhcBa).  In  other  cases  we  are  reduced  to 
assuming  that  an  unnatural  irritability  of  the  nerves — either  gen- 
eral and  combined  with  hysteria,  or  else  local  and  limited  to  the  gen- 
ital region — is  the  cause  of  the  suffering  (nervous  dysmenorrhoea). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  more  often  have  to  do  with  organic 
disease  of  the  womb  or  ovaries  or  other  pelvic  organs,  or  with  a 
fibromyoma,  an  infarction,  a  dislocation,  or  a  degeneration  of  the 
ovaries.  One  form  of  dysmenorrhoeal  pain  proceeds  from  spasmodic 
contractions  which  the  womb  sets  up  in  order  to  expel  some  foreign 
body  from  its  cavity — a  polypus,  a  blood-clot,  or  a  collection  of 
liquid  blood.  The  obstacles  to  the  menstrual  outflow  are  stricture 
of  the  cervical  canal,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  acute  flexion  of 
the  womb,  and  growths  blocking  up  the  channel ;  perhaps  also  spasm 
of  the  internal  os  (obstructive  dysmenorrhoBa).  In  this  form  the 
pains  present  a  characteristic  intermitting  type,  like  those  of  colic 
or  like  labor-pains,  the  spasms  corresponding  with  the  periods  of 
uterine  contraction  (uterine  colic);  and  these  attacks,  which  are 
more  severe  before  the  flow  begins,  subside  after  the  contractions 
have  expelled  the  stagnant  blood  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

Membranous  dysmenorrhoea  is  a  special  form  of  obstructive 
dysmenorrhoea.  Under  normal  conditions  at  the  period  of  deni- 
dation,  the  outer  layers  of  the  proliferating  mucous  lining  of  the 
womb  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  are  cast  off  impercepti- 
bly and  in  minute  particles.  Sometimes,  however,  by  a  morbid 
exaggeration  of  this  process,  there  arises  an  exfoliation  more  or  less 
profound  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  then  comes  away  in 
sheets.  Indeed,  the  entire  menstrual  decidua  may  be  cast  off,  in  the 
form  of  a  complete  three-cornered  sac  corresponding  to  the  form  of 
the  uterine  cavity,  with  its  smooth  inner  surface  riddled  by  holes 
(mouths  of  the  uterine  glands),  and  its  outer  surface  rough  and  rag- 
ged. Microscopic  examination  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  finding  of  the  glands  embedded  in  it,  will 
prevent  confusion  of  such  an  object  with  a  mere  fibrinous  clot ; 
while  the  more  difficult  distinction  between  this  process  and  that  of 
an  early  abortion  will  be  aided  by  the  circumstance  that  the  expulsion 
of  menstrual  decidua  is  seldom  confined  to  a  single  menstruation, 
but  is  often  repeated  for  months  and  years,  even  up  to  the  climac- 
teric period. 

The  chronic  metritis  and  endometritis  which  often  accompany 
this  form  of  exfoliative  menstruation  are  regarded  by  many  as  the 
cause  of  the  process.     The  affection  is  attended  by  colic  of  greater 
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or  less  violence,  according  as  the  expulsion  of  the  memhrane  and 
blood  is  retarded  or  accelerated.  The  diagnosis  depends  upon  dis- 
covery of  the  membrane. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea  must  of  coarse 
depend  mainly  upon  a  true  understanding  of  its  cause.  Obstructive 
dysmenorrhcea  is  best  treated  by  artificial  widening  of  the  cervical 
canal,  either  by  bloodless  dilatation,  or  else  by  incision  or  divulsion, 
which  give  far  better  results.  For  details  we  refer  to  the  text-books 
on  surgery.  In  membranous  dysmenorrhoBa,  the  objects  of  treatment 
should  be  the  metritis  and  endometritis,  regarded  by  some  as  the 
causes  of  the  symptoms.  When  no  complication  forbids  it,  after 
subsidence  of  the  period  we  may  resort  to  applications  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  liquor  ferri  sesquichloridi,  carbolic  acid,  or  tincture  of  iodine 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  always  observing  the  precautions  given 
elsewhere.  Although  the  result  will  probably  not  be  perfect,  yet  a 
thinning  or  temporary  arrest  of  the  membranous  formation  may  bo 
obtained.  Here,  too,  in  obstinate  cases,  dilatation  of  the  uterine 
neck  may  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  decidua,  and  thus  diminish  the 
uterine  colic.  Violent  pain  is  to  be  allayed  by  opiates,  either  by 
the  mouth,  rectum,  or  hypodermic  injection,  and  by  hot  compresses 
to  the  belly.  If  there  be  fever,  and  the  pain  assume  an  inflamma- 
tory type,  an  acute  metritis  or  perimetritis  is  to  be  feared,  and 
proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  it.] 


CHAPTER   X. 

BETBOUTEBINE     HEMATOCELE — HEMATOMA    EETBOUTERINUM — PEL- 
VIC   HEMATOCELE. 

[The  French  were  the  first,  and  Xelnton  was  the  foremost, 
who  investigated  the  subject  of  retrouterine  hsematocele,  and  fixed 
its  position  as  a  form  of  disease.  The  seat  of  a  heematoma  may  be 
either  within  or  without  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  latter  is  very  rare, 
occurring  from  haBmorrhages  into  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the 
cervix  and  vagina,  and  into  that  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  womb.  These  extravasations  do  not  present  any 
very  definite  symptoms,  but  merely  form  a  tumor  of  variable  char- 
acteristics. As  regards  the  intraperitoneal  hrematoraa,  of  which 
alone  we  now  treat,  let  us  premise  that  it  is  not  every  free  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  peritoneal  sac  that  is  included  under  this 
term  ;  for  a  free  collection  of  blood,  like  a  free  effusion  of  serum, 
cannot  at  first  present  to  the  touch  a  well-defined  tumor.    We  limit 
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the  term  to  those  bloody  effusions  which  are  cut  off  from  the  peri- 
toneal sac  above  them,  and  which  are  completely  enclosed  by  inflam- 
matory exudation  and  adhesion,  so  that  they  may  exhibit  all  the 
qualities  of  a  tumor.  It  is  true  that  a  free  extravasation,  after  the 
blood  has  coagulated,  may  present  to  the  examiner^s  touch  an  object 
of  a  certain  solidity  and  firmness  ;  but  it  does  not  offer  the  resist- 
ance opposed  by  the  tensely-stretched  walls  of  the  encapsulated 
blood-tumor,  into  the  cavity  of  which  more  and  more  blood  is  es- 
caping, nor  does  it  displace  the  neighboring  organs.  The  effused 
blood  usually  collects  in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  deep  pouch  between  womb  and  rectum  known  as  Doug- 
las's cul-de-sac.  It  pushes  the  womb  forward  and  upward,  and  the 
rectum  backward.  Douglas's  fold  is  forced  downward  upon  the 
posterior  vaginal  fornix,  thus  forming  a  large  tumor,  which  may 
even  extend  upward  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

An  anteuterine  hsematocele,  which  is  a  very  great  rarity,  con- 
sists in  an  encapsulated  blood-tumor  situated  in  the  shallow  anterior 
pouch  between  the  bladder  and  the  womb.  An  intraperitoneal 
haematoma  may  form  in  one  of  two  ways  :  Either  the  haemorrhage 
takes  place  within  a  closed  pouch  already  formed  by  previous  peri- 
tonitic  adhesions,  or  else  the  bleeding  may  come  first,  and  the  encap- 
sulation follow  as  a  result  of  adhesive  peritonitis  which  the  contact 
of  the  effused  blood  excites  in  the  peritonaeum  of  the  superimposed 
coils  of  intestine.  The  capsule  once  closed,  a  further  extravasation 
may  distend  the  sac  and  gradually  displace  the  neighboring  organs. 

The  sources  of  pelvic  htemorrhage  are  many  and  diverse,  and 
during  life  they  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  conjectured.  The  bleeding 
proceeds  most  often  from  the  ovarian  vessels,  and  the  insignificant 
physiological  loss  of  blood  which  accompanies  rupture  of  a  Graafian 
vesicle  may  be  aggravated  into  a  profuse  and  alarming  hapmorrhage. 
This  may  take  place  as  a  consequence  of  an  excessive  hyperiemia  of 
the  sexual  organs,  caused  by  violent  exertion,  or  by  blows,  falls, 
mental  excitement,  masturbation,  or  coitus.  Various  diseases  of 
the  ovary,  such  as  inflammation  with  abscess,  bursting  of  a  haemor- 
rhagic  cyst,  or  rupture  of  a  superficial  varicose  vessel,  may  have  a 
like  effect.  In  certain  disorders  of  the  tubes,  so  large  an  accumula- 
tion of  blood  or  of  inflammatory  exudation  may  form  in  them  as 
to  result  in  rupture  or  perforation  of  their  walls.  It  is  less  probable 
that  the  blood  can  accumulate  in  the  tubes  (as  it  does  in  the  womb 
in  haemometra),  and  thence  can  pass  through  the  abdominal  opening 
into  the  peritonaeum  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  tumor.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  by  the  bursting  of  a  tubal  or  extrauterine  preg- 
nancy, if  the  resulting  haemorrhage  is  not  speedily  fatal,  a  haematoma 
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may  form.  Rapture  of  yaricose  veins  of  the  broad  ligaments  may 
lead  to  intra-  or  extra*peritoneal  hsematoma,  according  as  the  blood 
passes  into  the  pelvic  cavity  or  into  the  areolar  tissue  between  the 
serous  folds.  Finally,  the  pelvic  peritonaeum  itself  is  a  not  unfre- 
quent  source  of  the  bleeding.  Dolbeau  first  announced  that  the 
blood  might  flow  from  vessels  in  a  pseudomembrane,  the  product 
of  a  slow  peritonitis.  Virchow  shares  his  views,  which  are  in  some 
measure  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  a  slighter  decree  a  similar 
process  may  take  place  in  men.  The  predisposing  factors  in  pelvic 
haemorrhage  are  the  catamenial  periods,  the  disorders  giving  rise  to 
the  so-called  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  scurvy,  purpura,  icterus  gravis, 
and  the  hsemorrhagic  exanthemata.  Gynecologists  differ  greatly  as 
to  the  frequence  of  the  affection.  Schroeder  found  it  in  five  per 
cent,  and  Seyfert  in  seven  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  Beiffd  thinks 
that  mild  cases  are  very  common,  but  that  they  run  their  course  un- 
detected except  by  accident.  The  disease  is  liable  to  arise  at  any 
time  throughout  the  whole  period  of  sexual  activity ;  it  is  most 
common  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty,  and  in  women 
who  have  borne  children. 

The  formation  of  a  pelvic  haematocele  is  usually  preceded  by 
symptoms  arising  from  the  remoter  fundamental  disturbance  which 
causes  the  haemorrhage.  The  establishment  of  the  haeniatoma  itself 
is  in  most  cases  attended  by  unmistakable  signs  of  internal  bleeding, 
sudden  pain  in  the  belly,  faintness,  pallor,  feeble  pulse,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  these 
symptoms  recur  again  and  again,  whenever,  as  may  happen  from 
time  to  time,  the  bleeding  is  renewed.  The  history  of  an  obscure 
case  of  this  kind  may  furnish  important  data  toward  forming  a 
diagnosis.  The  haemorrhage  having  taken  place,  there  ensues  a 
more  or  less  severe  peritonitis,  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  effused 
blood.  This  has  the  effect  of  encapsulating  the  effusion,  unless  in- 
deed it  be  already  included  within  an  envelope,  the  result  of  ancient 
adhesions.  Then  follow  the  symptoms  of  pressure  and  crowding  of 
neighboring  organs  by  the  tumor,  tenesmus  or  impediment  at  stool, 
vesical  pressure,  and  neuralgia  from  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
lower  extremities  or  engorgement  of  the  dislocated  womb,  some- 
times of  such  intensity  as  to  cause  metrorrhagia.  The  most  impor- 
tant diagnostic  test  is  by  vaginal  and  rectal  touch,  whereby  we  may 
detect  a  retrouterine  tumor  of  rapid  growth,  which  often  rises  above 
the  pelvic  brim,  but  which  also  bulges  downward  into  Douglas's  cul- 
de-sac,  and  more  or  less  against  the  posterior  vaginal  wall.  The  tu- 
mor is  soft,  elastic,  even  fluctuating  to  the  touch,  but  grows  more 
firm  after  a  few  days,  when  the  blood  has  coagulated.     Should  re- 
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absorption  take  place  as  the  weeks  or  months  go  by,  it  becomes  Terj 
hard  and  uneven,  and  at  the  same  time  shrinks,  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller,  until  it  finally  vanishes  altogether,  save  a  small  lump 
close  to  the  back  of  the  womb.  In  unfavorable  cases,  as  when  the 
hsematoma  is  very  large,  the  size  and  tension  of  the  tumor  continue 
to  increase  ;  the  fever,  the  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  other  signs 
of  local  peritonitis  are  aggravated  ;  so  that  a  distinction  between  an 
inflammatorj  exudation  and  a  hematocele  may  at  this  period  be 
very  difficult,  unless  the  sudden  onset  of  the  attack  and  the  precur- 
sory signs  of  internal  haemorrhage  can  be  taken  into  account.  In 
such  cases  the  blood  is  generally  discharged  spontaneously  through 
the  rectum  or  vagina,  and  the  sac  may  finally  close  up  after  grad- 
ually evacuating  its  black,  grumous,  tarry  contents.  In  exceptional 
cases  a  hsematoma  proves  fatal  through  sloughing  of  the  sac-wall 
and  blood-poisoning,  or  through  general  peritonitis  after  bursting 
of  the  sac  into  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
altered  blood  is  far  more  irritating  to  the  peritonseum  than  that 
which  is  recently  effused.  Long-continued  suppuration  of  a  fistu- 
lous sac  may  finally  wear  out  the  patient. 

The  treatment  of  a  hsematoma  requires,  above  all,  perfect  and 
continued  rest,  and  avoidance  of  anything  which  can  accelerate  tho 
circulation.  If  the  bleeding  persists  or  recurs,  we  must  apply  ice 
to  the  abdomen  or  insert  it  into  the  vagina,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  liquor  ferri  sesquichloridi  internally,  and  injecting  ergotin  be- 
neath the  skin.  Should  the  symptoms  of  haemorrhage  threaten  life 
itself,  transfusion  of  blood  or  milk  is  indicated,  as  in  all  other 
hflemorrhages.  Pain  is  best  allayed  by  hypodermics  of  morphine. 
The  inflammatory  symptoms  and  local  peritonitis  are  to  be  met  by 
striving,  by  full  doses  of  opium,  to  arrest  movement  of  the  bowels, 
and  thus  to  favor  the  adhesions  by  which  the  hsematoma  is  becom- 
ing enclosed.  Only  after  the  inflammation  has  abated  should  tho 
bowels  be  cautiously  moved  by  enemata  or  by  irrigation  {Hfffar^s 
method).  Gynecologists  differ  as  to  the  merit  of  evacuation  of  a 
haematoma  by  puncture.  Since  opening  the  sac  entails  the  danger 
not  only  of  renewal  of  the  bleeding,  but  also  of  putrefaction  within 
the  sac  and  its  consequences,  it  should  not  be  lightly  attempted,  nor 
until  all  hope  seems  lost  of  resorption,  or  else  until  violent  symp- 
toms make  it  seem  hazardous  to  await  spontaneous  evacuation. 
The  sac  is  to  be  punctured  with  a  small  trocar — or,  better  still,  by 
the  aspirating  needle — the  entrance  of  any  air  being  carefully  pre- 
vented. Puncture  is  most  commonly  made  through  the  vagina  or 
rectum.  Should  the  contents  prove  to  be  suppurating  or  putrid, 
the  opening  must  be  freely  enlarged,  and  the  putrescent  matter  as 
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eaai|iletely  is  possible  removed  by  disinfectant  irrigationy  in  order 
to  preTCDt  the  consequences  of  septic  absorption. 

Wben  the  symptoms  of  a  bsmatoma  are  mild,  and  it  seems  in- 
clined toward  absorption,  the  patient  is  merely  to  be  kept  at  rest, 
vith  a  light,  nntritioQs  diet,  and  impediments  to  the  stools  or  urine 
aie  to  be  properly  relieved.] 


SECTIOIT  III 


DISEASES   OF  THE  VAGINA. 


In  this  section  we  shall  only  treat  of  the  inflamraations  of  the 
vagina,  leaving  the  congenital  anomalies,  tumors,  and  other  diseases 
nf  that  organ,  to  the  text-books  on  obstetrics  and  surgery. 

CHAPTER    I. 

VIRULENT   CATARRH    OF   THE   VAGINA. 

Etiology, — For  the  pathogeny  and  etiology  of  gonorrhceal  catarrh 
of  the  vagina,  we  may  refer  to  what  we  have  said  of  virulent  catarrh 
of  the  male  urethra.  Anatomically,  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  non- 
virulent  catarrh,  but  its  course  and  origin  are  different.  Tlie  disease 
is  not  induced  by  sexual  excess,  or  any  other  cause  than  infection  with 
gonorrhceal  matter. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  women  the  chief  scat  of  \drulcnt 
catarrh  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva  and  vagina ;  more  rarely 
it  extends  to  that  of  the  uterus.  But  in  almost  all  cases  the  catarrh 
extends  to  the  urethra,  and  this  is  important  in  the  diagnosis.  Tlie 
affected  mucous  membrane  at  first  shows  the  changes  peculiar  to  the 
most  severe  form  of  acute  catarrh ;  subsequently  those  of  chronic  ca- 
tarrh. The  secretion,  which,  in  the  beginning,  is  usually  scanty,  sub- 
sequently becomes  very  copious,  purulent,  irritates  the  vulva  and  inner 
surface  of  the  thiglis,  but  is  only  peculiar  in  that  it  is  the  bearer  of  the 
contagion. 

Sy^iptoms  and  Course. — The  first  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  in  the 
female,  a  feeling  of  itching  and  warmth  in  the  sexual  organs,  and  a 
scanty  mucous  discharge,  are  not  very  characteristic,  and  are  often  un- 
noticed. A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  there  are 
severe  burning  pain  in  the  genitals,  swelling  of  the  >nilva,  ardor  Krincc  / 
but  these  troubles  rarely  become  so  severe  as  to  interfere  greatly  with 
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walking,  sittingy  and  moving  the  body.  The  secretion,  which  in  this 
stage  is  jcllowish-grecn,  thick,  and  purulent,  often  oozes  up  in  large 
quantities  between  the  labia ;  in  the  vulva  and  its  vicinity,  even  to  the 
anus,  we  find  shallow  ulcers,  which  are  not  to  be  confoimded  with 
chancres.  We  may  almost  always  press  pus  out  of  the  urethra.  Af- 
ter  the  disease  has  lasted  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  pain  abates 
and  ceases ;  the  discharge  loses  its  purulent  appearance,  but  continues 
a  long  while  till  the  secretion,  which  constantly  becomes  more  mucous, 
dries  up,  and  loses  its  power  of  inoculation. 

TsEATHSNT. — ^Tho  local  treatment,  which  we  preferred  to  internal 
remedies  for  gonorrhoea  in  men,  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  dis* 
ease  in  women.  Considering  the  different  seats  of  gonorrhoea  in  the 
two  sexes,  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  copaiba  or  cubcbs,  whose 
active  constituents  are  excreted  with  the  urine,  may  have  an  effect  on 
gonorrhoea  in  the  male  urethra  that  it  cannot  have  on  the  disease  in 
the  female,  where  the  vagina  b  chiefly  affected.  While  there  is  se- 
vere pain,  we  prescribe  scanty  diet,  laxatives,  long-continued  sitz- 
baths,  during  which  a  speculum  should  be  left  in  the  vagina,  if  its  in- 
troduction be  not  too  painful.  If  there  be  no  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  if  they  have  been  allayed,  we  may  employ  injections  of  solu 
tions  of  tannin,  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of 
lead,  etc  Injections  of  plumbi  acet.  crystalL  3  iij. — Aquse  oonj.  j,  as 
recommended  by  Hicordy  arc  very  efficacious ;  instead  of  being  inject- 
ed, this  solution  may  be  poured  in  through  a  speculum,  and  the  latter 
slowly  withdrawn,  so  tliat  tlie  fluid  shall  come  in  contact  with  all  parts 
of  the  vagina.  In  very  obstinate  cases  we  may  introduce  wads  of 
charpie,  sprinkled  witli  alum,  into  the  vagina,  or  touch  the  parts  with 
solid  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER   II. 

NOX-VIRULENT  CATARRH   OF  THE   VAGINA. 

Etiology. — KOlUker  and  Scanzoniy  who  have  can^fully  examined 
the  secretion  from  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  found  perfectly  healthy  secretion  in  very  few  women,  and  onl^ 
in  those  who  had  had  no  children,  and  had  not  frequently  indulged  in 
coitus.  It  was  so  scanty  that  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  wa^* 
dnly  lubricated  by  it ;  it  was  nearly  as  clear  as  water,  fluid,  only  viscid, 
white  or  yellowish  in  spots ;  it  was  almost  always  acid,  and,  Ix^sides  a 
small  amount  of  pavement  epithelium,  it  contained  no  noticeable  solid 
constituents.  Shortly  bt^fon*  and  after  menstniation  the  secretion  was 
more  copious,  always  fluid,  and  almost  always  acid ;  at  this  time  it 
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contained  more  epithelial  cells,  and,  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses, 
as  long  as  it  retained  its  red  color,  there  were  more  or  less  blood-cor- 
puscles in  it.  In  catarrhal  affections  they  found  the  secretion  either 
milky  and  thin,  or  more  yellowish  and  thicker.  The  more  opaque, 
white,  or  yellow,  the  secretion  appeared,  the  more  numerous  were  its 
pavement  epithelium  and  young  cells  (mucous  and  pus-corpuscles), 
often  also  the  infusoria  discovered  by  Donne  {trichomonas  vaginalis)^ 
and  some  few  fungous  filaments  and  vibriones.  Hence  we  see  that 
these  observers  rarely  found  a  perfectly  normal  secretion,  and  that 
catarrh  of  the  vagina  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  female  diseases. 
Irritation  of  the  vagina,  by  sexual  excess,  is  the  chief  cause  of  catarrh 
of  that  part,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  often  induced  by  other  causes,  which 
were  mentioned  when  speaking  of  uterine  catarrh.  It  is  particularly 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  catarrh  of  the  vagina,  like  that  of  the  uterus, 
depends  as  often  on  constitutional  as  on  local  causes.  A  consideration 
of  the  exciting  causes  shows  that  this  disease  must  be  rare  during 
childhood ;  and  this  is  true,  except  in  the  cases  where  oxyuris  have 
passed  over  the  perinaeum  firom  the  anus  to  the  vagpina,  and  have  there 
caused  great  irritation. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^In  acute  catarrh  we  find  the  mucous 
membrane  bright  red,  swollen  and  relaxed ;  in  many  cases  we  see 
small  prominences  on  it,  which  give  the  membrane  a  granular  appear- 
ance, and  which  are  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  due  to  distention 
of  the  follicles,  but  to  swelling  of  the  mucous  papillas.  Sometimes 
these  changes  affect  the  entire  vagina,  at  others  only  parts  of  it.  At 
first  the  secretion  is  scanty,  but,  after  the  disease  has  lasted  a  very 
short  time,  it  becomes  more  copious  and  more  or  less  opaque. 

[The  inflammation  usually  spreads  all  over  the  vagina,  and  over 
the  vulva  as  well.  Sometimes,  however,  a  portion  only  of  the  va- 
gina is  involved.  For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  a  vaginal  gon- 
orrhcea  the  lower  part  only  will  be  attacked,  while  a  catarrh  caused 
by  disease  of  the  cervix  or  uterus  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  canal. 

Hildcbrand  describes  a  peculiar  ulcerous  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  upper  vagina,  caused  by  loss  of  the  epithelium  and  slight 
hypertrophy  of  the  papillce,  and  finally  adhesion  of  the  vaginal  por- 
tion  to  the  vaginal  walls,  so  that  the  fornix  vaginae  is  obliterated, 
and  the  os  uteri  is  to  be  felt  at  the  top  of  a  funnel-shaped  tube. 
Schroeder  has  also  seen  this  disease,  which  in  one  case  resulted  in 
complete  atresia,  in  another  in  partial  closure  of  the  vagina  below 
the  vaginal  portion,  and  in  a  third  case  in  complete  contraction 
(stenosis)  of  the  entire  upper  vaginal  region.] 

In  chronic  catarrh  the  walls  of  the  vagina  appear  distensible  and 
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flaccid.  The  membrane  is  more  bluish  red  and  its  surface  more  fre- 
quently granular  than  in  the  acute  variety ;  the  secretion  is  some- 
times more  milky,  sometimes  more  yellow  and  thick.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  relaxation  of  the  vagina  induces  prolapse,  particularly 
of  the  anterior  wall. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — In  non-virulent  catarrh  also,  if  it  begin 
acutely,  the  patient  complains  of  prickling  and  burning  in  the  pri- 
vate parts  ;  but,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  unaffect- 
ed, she  has  no  pain  on  urination.  In  chronic  catarrh  the  discharge 
of  the  abnormal  secretion,  the  leucorrhoea  (fluor  albus  vaginalis)^  is 
often  the  only  symptom  of  the  disease.  The  chief  means  of  decid- 
ing whether  the  discharge  be  from  the  vagina  or  uterus  is  by  exam- 
ination with  the  speculum.  Many  women  bear  the  drain  without 
any  injury ;  in  others  it  induces  ansemia,  pallidity,  weakness,  and 
emaciation. 

Treatuest, — In  treating  non-virulent  vaginal  catarrh,  just  as 
in  uterine  catarrh,  we  must  first  attend  to  the  causal  indications. 
But  we  cannot  often  cure  the  disease  without  accompanying  local 
treatment.  We  would  chiefly  recommend  the  hip-baths  and  injec- 
tions mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  ;  in  obstinate  cases,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  tampon  sprinkled  with  alum,  and  even  the  application  of 
solid  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CROUPOUS    AND   DIPHTHEBITIC    INFLAMMATION   OF   TIIE    VAGINA. 

Cboupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  are  common  during  puerperal  fever,  but  are  rare  except 
in  the  puerperal  state.  They  either  depend  on  local  irritation  or  on 
constitutional  disease.  Thus,  the  discharge  from  a  sloughing  can- 
cer of  the  uterus,  the  urine  constantly  flowing  through  a  vesico-vag- 
inal  fistula,  a  bad  pessary,  or  a  large  uterine  polypus  projecting  into 
the  vagina,  may  induce  croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane  ;  while  the  disease  is  also  often  observed 
in  the  later  stages  of  t3rphus,  cholera,  measles,  and  small-pox,  and 
accompanying  similar  affections  of  other  mucous  membranes. 
Usually  only  certain  spots  of  the  vagina  are  covered  with  croup- 
membrane,  or  changed  to  diphtheritic  sloughs.  In  the  vicinity  of  ' 
these  spots  the  mucous  membrane  is  dark  red  ;  after  the  slough  has 
been  thrown  off,  irregular  losses  of  substance  remain  ;  these  are 
sometimes  superficial,  at  others  deep.  Our  attention  is  called  to 
the  disease  by  severe  pain  in  the  parts,  and  by  a  fetid,  often  bloody 
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discharge,  which  begins  in  a  few  days.  Local  examination  is  the 
only  means  of  certain  diagnosis.  Where  a  large  or  putrefied  pes- 
sary has  caused  the  inflammation,  its  removal,  and  the  use  of  luke- 
warm, and  later  of  cold  and  astringent,  injections,  ordinarily  suffice 
to  cure  the  disease.  The  affection  usually  disappears  readily  also  if 
a  large  polypus,  that  has  forcibly  distended  the  vagina,  be  removed. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  sloughing  cancer  or  vesico-vaginal  fistula 
has  caused  the  disease,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  palliative  treat- 
ment. In  those  cases  occurring  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases, 
it  is  usually  sufficient  to  attend  to  cleanliness,  as  the  secondary  dis- 
ease generally  passes  off  with  the  primary. 


DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


SECTION  I. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  BRAIN. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HYPEREMIA   OF  THE   BRAIN  AND    ITS   MEMBRANES. 

Etiology. — ^For  a  time  the  feet  was  ignored  tliat  on  autopsy  the 
ulood-vessels  within  the  skull  were  sometimes  found  distended  and  at 
others  eropt}'',  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  amount  of  blood  contained 
m  the  elosed  cranium  of  an  adult  could  neither  increase  nor  diminish,  but 
was  constant;  and  that  anscmia  or  hypencmia  was  only  supposable 
when  the  brain-substance  was  increased  or  diminished,  that  is,  when 
there  was  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the  brain.  This  view  was  based 
on  the  following  reasoning :  The  brain  is  not  compressible,  at  least  not 
by  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  from  the  contents  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  which  do  not  expand ; 
consequently  only  the  same  amount  of  blood  can  enter  the  skull  a? 
passes  out  &om  it,  and  conversely  only  as  mu(*li  blood  can  pass  out  ot 
the  skull  as  enters  it.  Tliis  reasoning  is  false,  as  it  starts  with  the 
supposition  that  the  contents  of  the  cranium  consist  only  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  the  brain-substance  and  the  blood-vessels  with 
their  contents ;  it  leaves  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  out  of  consideration. 
This,  which  is  a  simple  transudation,  can  rapidly  increase  or  diminish, 
and  can  at  least  partly  pass  into  the  spinal  canal,  which  is  not  entirely 
enclosed  by  rigid  walls.  In  almost  all  autopsies  it  may  l>e  s(*en  that 
the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  and  the  amount  of  cere- 
brospinal fluid  are  in  inverse  proportion  ;  that  a  distention  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  meninges  is  accom[)anied  by  a  decrease  of  arachnoid  fluid, 
Hud  conversely  that,  when  the  vessels  are  less  fiiU,  the  meshes  of  the 
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text  118  celhdosua  suharachnoidealis  contain  a  greater  amount  of  seruni. 
Only  when  the  brain  is  atrophied  do  we  find  oedema  of  the  membranes 
with  overfilling  of  the  vessels ;  and  only  when  an  effusion  of  blood,  a 
tumor,  or  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  has  contracted  the  space 
in  the  skull  do  we  find,  along  with  anaemia,  dryness  of  the  membranes, 
and  disappearance  of  the  sulci  between  the  cerebral  convolutions. 

The  division  of  cerebral  hypenemia  into  active  and  passive,  or,  to 
retain  the  expressions  previously  used,  into  fluxionary  and  congestive, 
is  practically  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  the  consideration  being 
easier,  but  because  the  symptoms  of  one  form  differ  from  those  of 
another. 

Fluxionary  hyperaemia  results — 1.  From  increased  heart-action. 
It  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  while  the  arteries  are  fuller  than  usual,  the 
veins  are  less  so ;  hence  the  entire  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  not  increased  by  the  stronger  action 
of  the  heart.  But  the  increased  lateral  pressure  induces  increased  ful- 
ness of  the  capillaries,  and  it  depends  chiefly  on  these  (not  on  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  large  vessels)  whether  or  not  the  brain  acts 
normally  and  is  normally  nourished.  Tliis  form  of  cerebral  hyper- 
aemia  occurs  temporarily  from  augmented  energy  of  contraction  of  a 
healthy  heart,  as  in  fever  and  great  bodily  or  mental  excitement ;  it  is 
habitual  in  the  permanently  increased  activity  of  a  hypertrophied 
heart,  but  only  when  the  hypertrophy  is  an  independent  disease,  or  in 
xvxsQ  it  accompanies  an  obstruction  to  circulation,  when  it  has  become 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  compensation.  Simple,  non-<H>m- 
plicated  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  not  frequent,  and  occurs  almost 
exclusively  in  topers  and  persons  who  continually  do  hard  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  hypertrophy  that  has  become  greater  than  was  neces- 
sary to  compensate  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  is  quite  frequent. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  occasional  enormous  hypertrophies  of  the  left 
ventricle  when  there  is  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  perhaps 
also  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  morbus  Brightii. 

2.  Fluxionary  hypenemia  of  the  brain  results  from  too  slight  resist* 
wit  power  of  the  afferent  blood-vessels,  whether  this  be  congenital  oi 
acquired.  When  the  cerebral  arteries  have  delicate,  thin  walls,  so 
that  they  yield  to  an  increase<l  pressure  of  the  blood  sooner  than  the 
Dther  arteries  of  the  body  do,  and  hence,  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  only  moderately  increased,  fluxionary  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  is  in- 
duced, it  is  customary  to  say  that  the  person  so  affected  has  a  tendency 
to  "  rush  of  blood  to  the  head." 

3.  Fluxionary  hyperaemia  to  the  brain  results  from  an  increase  of 
the  lateral  pressure  in  the  carotids  as  a  consequence  of  obstructed 
escape  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  other  branches.     As  a  type  of  this 
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"  oollateral  fluxion  "  to  the  brain,  we  may  mention  the  habitual  oere> 
bral  hjpenemia  where  there  is  contraction  or  closure  of  the  aorta  at 
the  point  where  the  arterial  duct  terminates  in  the  aorta  (Volume  L, 
page  363).  It  frequently  results  from  compression  of  the  abdomuial 
aorta  and  its  branches,  by  the  distended  intestines  and  by  exudations. 
In  the  same  way  obstruction  of  the  cutaneous  circulation  during  tho 
cold  stage  of  intermittent  feyer,  and  from  the  action  of  severe  oold« 
induces  collateral  fluxion  to  the  brain.  According  to  Watsoti^  in  cold 
nights  many  unfortunates  are  arrested  in  the  streets  for  being  drunk, 
when  they  are  only  suflering  from  cerebral  hypenemia  as  a  result  of 
disturbance  of  the  cutaneous  circulation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
seyere  muscular  exertion  may  also  induce  increased  frilness  of  the 
carotids  and  fluxionary  cerebral  hyperaemia,  by  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tracted muscles  on  the  capillaries. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  is  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  cere- 
bral vessela  Physiological  experiments  show  that,  if  the  cervical  por* 
tion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided,  the  vessels  on  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  head  become  dilated.  The  cerebral  vessels  appear  to 
be  similarly  affected  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  by  some  poisons, 
as  well  as  by  great  emotions  and  excessive  mental  activity.  I  would 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  last  cause,  as  I  have  frequently  seen 
dangerous  hypersemia  of  the  brain  after  too  prolonged  mental  labor, 
which  resulted  fiitally  from  the  occurrence  of  oedema.  We  can  hardly 
give  any  other  explanation  for  these  cases,  than  that  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  are  paralyzed  by  the  above  influences,  their  calibre  dilated,  and 
the  supply  of  blood  consequently  increased. 

5.  Lastly,  fluxion  to  the  brain  results  from  atrophy  of  that  organ. 
The  space  left  in  the  skull  by  the  disappearance  of  the  brain-substance 
is  partly  filled  by  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  We  shall  And  this 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  their  rupture ;  and, 
as  atrophy  of  the  brain  often  follows  apoplexy,  it  is  also  a  cause  of 
returns  of  apoplexy.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
fluxionary  hypenemia  of  the  brain,  occasiontdly  observed  during  con- 
valescence from  severe  disease,  is  the  result  of  atrophy  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  or  of  the  neuroglia  and  consequent  dilatation  of 
the  vessels. 

Passive  hypersemia,  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain,  depends — 

1.  On  compression  of  the  jugular  veins  and  vena  cava  descendens. 
As  a  type  of  this  form,  we  may  mention  the  excessive  cerebral  con  • 
gestion  caused  by  strangulation.     The  jugular  veins  are  most  fro 
quently  compressed  by  enlarged  thjrroid  or  lymphatic  glands,  the  vena 
cava  descendens  by  aneurisms  of  the  aorta. 

2.  Congestion  of  the  brain  results  from  energetic  expiratory  mov©- 
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sj^iU  while  the  glottis  is  contrar.ted.  In  coughinz,  straininz,  pLijir^ 
wirui-in-truments,  etc.,  as  we  have  often  shown,  the  fiow  of  blood  into 
t?ie  thf/rax  is  hlnd^Ted ;  the  piilmonaiy  circulation  certains  too  little, 
the  gen^fral  circulation  too  mu<;h  biood.  Under  such  circumstances, 
tfie  brain  mu^t  sufler  fai  more  from  hvperaemia  than  other  or2an5  sup- 
plied bjr  tlie  general  circulation,  particular! r  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kirineys ;  Ixrcause  the  pas^aze  of  bkxKl  through  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  thorax  L«  more  impeded  than  it  is  through  the  lower,  since  these 
aWoTfiinal  glands  imdergo  the  same  compression  from  the  abdominal 
rrjuvU:«  that  the  veins  of  the  thorax  and  the  heart  do. 

3.  We  have  cerebral  congestion  in  all  those  diseases  of  the  heart 
where  the  fun«^rtion  of  that  organ  is  impaired,  if  thev  are  not  c-ompli- 
rat^-d  bj  other  anomalies  of  opposite  effect,  and  so  compensated.  In 
noTKr^rnfK'n-:ated  vah-ular  disease  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  whole 
amount  of  hUxxl  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  not 
jnrTr*a«e^l,  it  is  true,  since,  while  the  veins  are  overfilled,  the  arteries 
are  hr«s  full ;  but  the  overfilling  of  the  veins  obstructs  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  f:aj>illaries,  thus  inducing  capUlary  hvpersemia,  which,  as  we 
have  '•hown,  is  the  most  important  cause  of  the  cerebral  h^-peraemia. 
Tlic  afF^-ction  caused  bv  valvular  disease  of  the  right  heart  is  far  greater 
than  that  from  vahoilar  disease  of  the  left  heart ;  for,  in  the  former 
CHSf;,  not  only  Ls  the  escape  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  impeded, 
but  the  entire  amount  of  blood  in  the  skull  is  increased. 

4.  The  same  state  of  affairs  occurs  in  extensive  compression  or 
alrojihy  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  as  in  pleuritic  effusions,  emphy- 
Kerna,or  cirrhf^sis  of  the  lungs.  In  these  dL^eascs  also,  when  the  right 
ventricle  Is  not  hypertrophied  in  proportion  to  tlie  impediment  to  the 
circulation,  the  systemic  circulation  is  overloaded  at  the  expense  of  the 
pulmonar}',  and  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skull  is  increased.  Since 
the  contents  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  cannot  pass  into  the 
overfilled  jugular  veins,  the  same  excessive  cyanosis  occurs  in  the  brain 
that  is  so  evident  in  the  skin,  and  which  is  almost  pathognomonic  of 
the  diseases  in  question.  Tlie  last  stage  of  emphysema  gives  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  gradual  development,  steady  in- 
cTr*ase,  and,  finally,  the  severest  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  a  form  of  cerebral  hypenemia  which  is 
neither  fluxionary  nor  congestive,  and  which  is  peculiarly  important,  as 
it  should  be  very  carefully  avoided  by  persons  suffering  from  disease  of 
thri  blood-vessels,  and  having  a  tendency  to  apoplexy;  I  mean  those 
cases  of  hypcrncMnia  that  apj)car  as  one  symptom  of  temjx)rarv  general 
plethora  induced  by  a  very  free  supply  of  food  and  drink. 

AxATOMiCiU.  Appearaxces. — On  p^st-niorteta  examination,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide  v^hether  the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes 
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and  still  more  so  whether  those  of  the  cerebral  substance,  hare  been 
more  than  normallj  filled  with  blood  during^  life.  Mistakes  in  the 
accoont  of  the  autopsy  are  frequent. 

The  mistakes  regarding  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes depend  partly  on  the  fact  that,  when  unaccustomed  observers 
find  the  vessels  much  distended  at  the  dependent  parts  of  the  surfiu)e 
of  the  brain,  they  diagnose  a  hypersemia  of  the  cerebral  membranes, 
oven  if  the  blood  has  only  sunk  downward,  and  the  vessels  in  the  upper 
part  be  empty.  Still  more  frequently  another  error  is  committed  even 
by  ]vactised  observers :  that  is,  from  a  similar  distention  of  the  vessels 
on  the  convex  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  hypersemia  of  the  cerebral 
membranes  is  decided  on  without  looking  further.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  tliat  the  arteries  supplying  the  cerebral  membranes  with  blood 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  that  only  very  fine  arterial  twigs  readi 
the  convexity  of  the  greater  hemispheres.  All  the  large  blood-vessels 
usually  seen  on  the  surfeu^e  of  the  brain,  when  the  skull  is  opened,  are 
veins.  Distention  of  these  veins  is  a  normal  appearance,  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  died  of  an  acute  disease  bv  which  his  blood  was  not  con- 
sumed,  or,  if  he  has  died  suddenly  firom  suffocation,  acute  poisoning, 
or  from  some  other  accident  involving  no  loss  of  blood.  Hence  it  is 
entirely  wrong,  in  such  cases,  to  decide,  from  the  overfilling  of  the 
veins,  that  there  has  been  hypersemia  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes 
during  life,  and  to  connect  this  pretended  hypencmia  ivith  the  symp" 
toms  that  have  been  observed.  In  the  history  of  the  poH  nwrtein^ 
accounts  of  excessive  hyperemia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are 
often  combined  with  others  of  a  similar  excessive  hypersemia  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  etc»  If  there  were  no  mistake  here,  did  we  not 
have  to  suppose  that,  in  the  body  of  a  previously  healthy  person,  who 
had  died  neither  from  exhausting  disease  nor  loss  of  blood,  the  normal 
amount  of  blood  was  often  considered  pathological,  these  accounts 
of  p09i  mortem  would  only  convey  the  absurd  idea  that  the  entire 
amotmt  of  blood  in  the  body  was  increased  by  p)bonin<r,  suffocation, 
etc.  We  must  make  it  a  rule  to  consider  hj-perannia  of  the  cerebral 
membranes  as  proved  only  in  those  cases  where  the  finest  vessels  also 
are  injected,  and  where  the  overloading  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blood  in  other  organs. 

The  great  difficulty  of  detecting,  in  the  cadaver,  a  hj-pcnemia  of  the 
tfubstance  of  the  brain,  that  has  existed  during  life,  depends  chiefly  on 
the  £m^  that  the  first  fine  ramifications  of  the  vessels  supplying  the 
brain  take  place  in  the  pia  mater,  and  that  the  vessels  passing  thence 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  mostly  capillary  {Luschka).  As 
these  can  scarcely  be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye,  it  b  customary 
to  use  the  size  and  number  of  the  drops  of  blood  oozing  up  on  a  cut 
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surface  of  the  brain  as  a  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  blood 
contained  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  sign  has 
some  value,  particularly  in  judging  of  passive  cerebral  hypenemia; 
but  I  must  add  that  the  size  and  number  of  these  drops  of  blood  de- 
pend far  more  on  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  than  on  the  fulness  of  the 
vessels.  At  all  events,  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  death 
having  resulted  from  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  from  its 
obstructed  es<*ape  thence,  on  a  section  through  the  brain,  its  substance 
is  often  found  very  pale,  and  on  its  cut  surface  only  a  few  small  blood- 
drops  ooze  up.  This  circumstance,  and  the  sjinptoms  of  paralysis 
occurring  in  the  severer  cases  of  cerebral  hyperaemia  (of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  the  next  paragraph),  cause  it  to  appear  to  me  very 
probable  that,  when  there  is  increased  lateral  pressure  in  the  small 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain,  a  transudation  of  serum  from  them 
into  the  perivascular  spaces  and  interstices  of  the  brain  may  very 
readily  take  place,  and  cause  compression  of  the  capillaries.  It  is  only 
in  yielding  and  distensible  organs  and  tissues,  which  are  not  enclosed 
by  firm  envelopes,  that  any  considerable  oedema  can  coexist  with  a 
normal  fulness  of  the  capillaries.  In  all  tissues  enclosed  by  fascia  or 
other  firm  capsule,  cedema  causes  anosmia  of  the  capillaries.  If  the 
size  of  the  brain  be  not  diminished  by  atrophy,  and  if  the  skull  be 
closed,  or,  it  remaining  opened,  if  the  dura  mater  be  tense,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  slight  transudation  of  serum  will  suffice  to  completely 
compress  the  capillaries  of  the  brain.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  be  sure, 
from  post-mortem  examination,  that  there  is  such  a  secondary  oedema ; 
but  the  supposition  that  such  is  the  case  appears  to  us  perfectly  justi- 
fiable when  a  patient  has  died  with  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  paralysis, 
and  if,  on  autopsy,  we  find  that  the  very  white  hue  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance and  the  slight  number  of  small  blood-points  appearing  on  its 
cut  surface  contrast  strongly  with  the  distention  of  the  large  vessels 
in  the  meninges. 

Where  tiie  bypersemia  is  often  repeated,  atrophy  of  the  brain  and 
decided  dilatation  of  the  vessels  results  The  vessels  of  the  meninges, 
which  are  unmistakably  dilated,  nm  a  tortuous  course;  on  section 
through  the  brain,  we  may  distinctly  see  the  gaping  mouths  of  the 
vessels;  the  dilatation  may  even  be  observed  in  the  capillaries  on 
microscopical  examination.  There  is  plenty  of  serum  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces,  the  brain-substance  is  moist  and  shining.  This  ap- 
pearance, which  is  frequent  in  topers,  is  readily  understood,  if  we 
remember  that,  in  atrophy  of  the  brain,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  skull 
must  increase  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacchionian  bodies  can  also  be  considered  as  a  result 
of    repeated    hyperaemia;    they  arc   sometimes    solitary'',   sometimes 
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grouped  as  Tvbitish,  opaque  excrescenoes  of  the  arachnoid,  conung  pai^ 
ticularlj  along  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  pressure  that 
thej  exercise  on  the  dura  mater  separates  its  filaments,  so  that  they 
perforate  it ;  by  further  pressure  they  also  cause  atrophy  of  the  bone, 
and  they  are  then  found  embedded  in  little  fosss  in  the  skull.  Micro- 
scopically, they  consist  of  connective  tissue ;  occasionally  they  contain 
fiit  and  chalky  salts. 

Sthftoms  and  Courbb. — ^Before  taking  up  the  sjrmptomatology 
of  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  I  shall  warn  against  the  wide-spread  error, 
so  injurious  to  the  patient,  of  considering  all  cases  of  disturbance  of 
function  of  the  brain,  where  severe  structural  changes  can  be  excluded, 
as  due  to  h3rperGemia  (or  ansemia). 

Thus,  the  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions  in  fever  is  not  due 
to  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain  from  excited  action  of  the 
heart ;  but,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  depends  partly  on 
the  high  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  partly  on  its 
abnormal  quality,  the  **  feverish  state,''  a  necessary  result  of  the  in* 
creased  transfOTmation  of  tissue  during  the  fever.  Delirium  and  other 
severe  cerebral  troubles  are  most  common  in  the  so-called  asthenic 
fevers,  just  where  the  increase  of  bodily  temperature  and  the  produc- 
tion of  warmth  attain  the  highest  grade,  while  the  heart's  action  is 
hastened,  but  weakened,  and  there  is  no  fluxion  to  the  brain. 

According  to  the  observations  made  during  the  last  war,  as  well 
as  from  the  valuable  investigations  and  experiments  of  Obemier^  the 
symptoms  of  sunrstroke^  or  insokUio^  do  not,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, depend  on  hyperasmia  of  the  brain,  induced  by  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rajrs  on  the  head.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  consist  in 
a  paralysis  of  all  the  functions  of  the  brain,  occurring  either  suddenly 
or  gradually.  In  the  latter  cose  the  paralysis  is  preceded  by  excite- 
ment, delirium,  and  other  syinptoms  of  cerebral  irritation.  It  has  been 
determined  that,  in  our  zone  at  least,  the  action  of  the  sun's  hot  rays 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  induce  these  severe  attacks,  but  that  they 
only  occur  when  individuals  are  subjected  to  great  fatigue,  on  a  very 
hot  day,  particularly  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  sweat  very  little,  be- 
cause they  do  not  drink  enough.  We  may  assume  that,  under  such 
diciirostances,  while  the  radiation  of  heat  is  limited  on  account  of  the 
high  temperatiffe  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  while  the  production 
of  heat  is  increased  by  the  active  muscular  exercise,  and  the  coolness 
induced  by  free  perspiration  is  limited,  there  is  an  overheating  of  the 
body,  an  increase  of  the  bodily  temperature  to  a  height  incompatible 
with  life.  We  have  already  sufficiently  explained  the  significance  of 
the  fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  meninges,  which  is  found  on  autopsy  is 
cases  of  sun-stroke. 
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[The  condition  known  under  the  term  "  sunstroke,"  or  better, 
"  heatstroke  "  (for  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  it),  used  formerly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  hyperaemia  of  the 
brain  ;  a  belief  which  has  now  been  completely  exploded  by  experi- 
ments upon  animals  and  by  post-mortem  examinations.  It  is  now 
known,  from  the  researches  of  Obernier,  that  in  this  disease  there  is 
a  serious  derangement  of  the  heat-producing  function  and  a  great 
rise  in  the  bodily  temperature,  which  in  extreme  cases  may  reach 
109°  or  110°  Fahr.  Absolutely  nothing  as  yet  is  known,  however, 
of  the  anatomical  lesions  upon  which  sunstroke  depends.  It  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  grave  alterations  in  the  blood,  to  its  over-acidity 
by  overloading  with  carbonic  and  lactic  acid,  to  destruction  of  its 
red  corpuscles,  to  accumulations  in  it  of  urea,  and  the  like.  lioester 
in  one  case  has  found  a  haemorrhage  in  the  right  superior  sympa- 
thetic ganglion,  and  in  the  right  sympathetic  itself,  as  well  as 
smaller  extravasations  about  and  in  the  two  vagi,  and  thinks  we 
should  look  for  the  derangements  in  the  vasomotor  and  respiratory 
nervous  svstems.  Arndt  seeks  for  an  anatomical  basis  for  the  disease 
in  the  so-called  "turbid  swelling"  (triihen  Schwellunf/)  developed 
in  the  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  tissues,  under  the  influence 
of  the  enormously  high  temperature,  just  as  it  occurs  in  high  fever 
from  other  causes.  The  different  symptoms  presented  during  life 
may  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  turbid  swelling  has  at- 
tacked individual  organs.  In  milder  cases  the  temperature  is  below 
104°  ;  the  mind  is  muddled,  the  chest  oppressed  and  uneasy,  the  pulse 
very  frequent,  the  heat  great,  the  skin  moist,  and  there  is  a  general 
but  moderate  feeling  of  languor.  If  relief  cannot  be  gained  through 
water-drinking  and  quiet,  graver  symptoms  appear.  The  temper- 
ature then  rises  above  104°,  the  pulse  to  130  or  140  ;  the  sweating 
becomes  profuse  and  the  thirst  distressing.  The  patient  loses  con- 
trol over  himself,  and  is  oppressed  by  fulness  of  the  head,  dizziness, 
sensory  delusions,  and  precordial  distress.  He  is  forced  to  sit  down, 
or  else  sinks  suddenly  unconscious,  and  lies  with  flickering  imper- 
ceptible pulse  and  sunken  features.  Sometimes  there  are  epilepti- 
form fits.  Although  under  proper  treatment  many  very  severe  cases 
recover,  yet  the  number  M'hich  end  fatally,  particularly  during  the 
marches  of  armies  in  hot  weather,  is  sometimes  large.  Many  pa- 
tients improve  at  first,  and  then  relapse  unexpectedly.  This  fact,  as 
well  as  the  experience  that  recovery  after  sunstroke  is  slow,  that  it 
has  many  sequela?,  such  as  vague  pains,  disposition  to  faint,  indi- 
gestion, unnatural  drowsiness,  and  the  like,  which  are  often  obsti- 
nate, and  the  circumstance  that  sometimes  there  remains  a  psychical 
irritability  or  a  permanent  impairment  of  intellectual  function,  all 
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indicate  that  the  disorder  has  a  definite  material  basis,  which  in  bad 
cases  is  not  always  repaired.] 

Lastly,  the  symptoms  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning,  as  well  as  that 
from  opium  and  other  narcotics,  do  not  depend  at  all,  or  at  any  rate 
depend  to  a  very  small  extent,  on  over-fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels, 
although  in  them  the  brain  is  hyperaemic.  The  case  appears  to  be 
different  in  the  symptoms  induced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  liquor 
for  a  length  of  time,  or  the  continuous  misuse  of  narcotics,  a  practice 
which  has  greatly  increased  since  the  introduction  of  subcutaneous 
injections  of  morphine.  In  such  cases  cerebral  hyperemia  plays  a 
more  important  part,  at  least,  than  it  does  in  the  symptoms  of  intoxi- 
cation and  of  acute  opium-poisoning. 

[Abnormal  fulness  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  a  common 
enough  affection.  Its  symptoms  may  vary  greatly.  Not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  so  insignificant  as  to  attract  little  or  no  attention  ; 
BO  that  many  persons  with  habitual  plethora  about  the  head  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  sensation  which  it  causes,  and  do  not  consult  a  phy- 
sician. But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  hypertemia  causes  symp- 
toms of  the  utmost  gravity  ;  and  between  the  mere  sense  of  giddi- 
ness after  stooping  which  one  man  may  feel,  and  the  formidable — 
nay,  fatal — apoplectiform  seizure  which  may  befall  another,  there  is 
a  long  scries  of  interchanging  types,  whose  differences,  however,  by 
no  means  always  correspond  to  differences  in  grade  of  the  hypere- 
mia. Most  of  the  symptoms  bear  the  character  of  a  morbid  nervous 
excitement  with  exaltation,  although  others  take  on  the  form  of 
depression  and  paresis.  The  psychical,  the  sensory,  or  the  motor 
functions  may  be  eq>ecially  disturbed,  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
hyperemia  and  to  the  receptivity  of  the  individual.  One  might  at 
first  suppose  that  the  symptoms  of  an  active  hyperemia  of  the  brain 
should  be  widely  different  from  those  of  a  passive  congestion  ;  since 
in  the  first  there  is  an  increased  afflux  to  the  brain  of  arterial  blood, 
the  constant  supply  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
the  brain-function,  whereas  in  the  latter  this  arterial  supply  must  be 
more  or  less  diminished,  and  the  symptoms  of  carbonic-acid  poison- 
ing should  also  be  present.  But  in  reality  the  two  forms  of  hypere- 
mia bear  a  close  resemblance ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  lack 
of  blood  in  the  brain  is  capable  of  causing  like  symptoms  with  those 
from  overloading  of  the  brain  with  arterial  blood  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  to  the  practitioner  that  the  distinction  between  cerebral  hy- 
peremia and  cerebral  anemia  may  present  obstacles  at  the  bedside 
only  to  be  surmounted  by  prolonged  observation  of  the  patient. 

The  symptoms  of  the  mildest  grade  of  hyperemia  of  the  brain 
consist  in  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  weight  in  the  head,  or  of  an 
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actnoi  hea'ia.?he,  often  a«"c*:^mpanieii  br  dlrziii€>s  and  an  eitraonii- 
narv  sni^^eDtibilirr  of  the  sr-ei^Lil  ^enje-s.  There  if  a  h^xudns  in  the 
ears,  ani  a  'iaxzlinz  Uzhi  before  the  eve?.  This  latter  nsually  be- 
gins at  a  5T_«  in  die  e.^?e^trio  fieli  of  vi-ion,  with  a  quiverins  as 
though  smoke  were  rising.  It  a*iTAD«-'e<  to  the  mi-i'lle  of  the  field, 
obscuring  the  whole,  ani  renders  aix^Tirate  seeing  imp«:r?sihle.  The 
part  first  a5e?te'l  be-z'n^  to  clear,  and  in  Krklf  an  hoar  all  is  over. 
The  arteries  of  the  evrhall  are  brancheti  of  the  intenial  carotid,  and 
won!  1  nanrallj  p<irtivif ate  in  an  ictraonnial  hyy^^rsemia.  Hence, 
in  an  obscure  case  the  ophtLalmo-^oz^pe  should  aid  us,] 

Hvr^rjerria  of  the  bmin  is  r-arked  partlr  br  sj~m{»toms  of  increased 
eicitabLlitv  .>f  the  nierre-dla.menis  ariid  ganglioiMrells  and  bv  their  mor- 
bid eici:en:ent  (svniptC'Cis  of  irritad<:-o>,  partly  by  symptc»ms  of  dimin- 
ished or  lost  excitability  cf  these  nerre^lements  (symptoms  of  depres- 
sion). L  sirilly  the  syi:iptoc:5  of  irritaric»Q  prece^ie  th<:<5e  of  depression, 
in  other  cases  the  former  do  n<x  ccctir,  and  the  latter  begin  from  the 
outset.  It  is  cc-cmionlT  5uppi:^?ii  that  this  di^^trence  of  SNTiiptoms 
depends  on  direreaoe  ot  pressure  on  the  brain  fr:?m  the  more  or  less 
distended  blcvxi-vessels.  and  reference  is  made  to  the  analo<rous  action 
of  the  peripheral  nerves,  which  are  also  irritated  by  a  moderate  pressure 
and  panil\^ovl  by  a  stronger  one.  This  explanation  appears  ven'  suit- 
able as  reg-anis  the  svmptoms  of  irritation.  Experience  shows  that 
nerves,  passing  through  b^nv  canals  in  company  with  blood-vessels, 
are  thriDwn  into  a  state  of  iiK^eiised  excitabiliiv  and  morbid  excite- 
ment  by  overtilling  of  these  vessels ;  the  nerve-elements  of  the  brain, 
enclosed  bv  the  dura  mater  and  skulL  are  in  a  like  condition  when  the 
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cerebral  vessels  are  overt  lied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reference  of 
the  SNTiiptorns  of  paralysis  to  an  increase  of  the  *^  intravascular  pres- 
sure "  aj^fv^cirs  to  me  erronet^us^  for  even  in  the  severest  forms  of  hy- 
peraemia  tliis  pressure  d*Mys  not  nearly  approach  the  grade  necessary 
to  induce  paraU-sis  of  a  peripheral  ner\e.  In  support  of  the  above 
view,  it  has  })een  Siiid  that  paralysis  is  also  caused  by  the  scarcely 
greater  "  extra  vascular  pressure  "  of  small  extravasations  on  the  brain : 
but  I  shall  hereafter  show  that  the  apoplectic  svmptoms  from  cerebral 
haemorrhage  do  not  dej^end  on  contusion  of  the  brain  from  the  extrav 
asation.  It  is  much  more  prol>able  that  the  svmptoms  of  depression 
and  paralysis  arise  because  the  requisite  supply  of  arterial,  oxygenate<l 
blood  to  the  nerve-filaments  and  ganglion-cells  of  the  brain  is  limited 
or  entirely  stopped  in  excessive  cerebral  hypenemia.  In  congestive 
hypenf'Triia  the  escape  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  is  checked ;  and 
it  is  evident  that,  when  the  veins  finally  become  filled  to  a  certain 
point,  no  new  arterial  bl(x>d  can  enter  the  capillaries.  It  is  often  as- 
wtUuI  that  tlic  symptoms  of  cerebral  hjrpenemui  are  very  similar  to  oi 
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exacUy  identical  with  ibose  of  cerebral  anafMnia ;  this  is  tme  in  regard 
to  eongestire  hjperaemia  and  angtmia,  and  the  expknation  of  the  cor 
rcspondenoe  is  easy.  In  both  cases  the  brain  lacks  its  new  supply  of 
arterial  Uood.  To  explain  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  occurring  in 
fluxicnaiy  hyperaemia  also,  we  must  take  the  hypothesis  that,  duxing 
its  course,  there  is  a  secondary  oedema  of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of 
which  we  have  capillaxy  anaemia,  a  condition  directly  opposite  to  the 
original  hypenemia.  The  symptoms  of  cerebral  hypenemia  are  ren- 
dered more  varied  by  the  hct  that,  in  different  cases,  the  irritation  or 
paralyab  is  more  prominent  at  one  time  in  the  sensoiy,  at  another  in 
the  motory,  and  again  in  psychical  functions.  We  cannot  give  any 
6atisfiu:toiy  explanation  of  this  difference. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  Knsory  functions  are 
headachei  great  sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  and  simple  sub* 
jective  impressions  from  the  ner\'es  of  special  sense.  The  headache, 
a  very  frequent  qrmptom  in  all  cerebral  diseases;  is  very  difficult  to 
explain ;  we  do  not  even  know  if  it  is  of  central  origin  (that  is,  if  it 
originates  in  the  parts  c^  the  brain  where  irritation  causes  symptoms 
of  pain  after  the  insen^ble  greater  hemispheres  have  been  removed), 
or  whether,  as  I  think  is  more  probable,  it  depends  on  irritation  of  the 
Glaments  of  the  trigeminus  going  to  the  dura  mator.  The  g^reat  sen- 
sitiveness to  impressions  on  the  senses  depends  on  the  increase  of  ex* 
dtability  caused  by  the  cerebral  hypenemia  on  the  hyperscsthcsia  of 
those  portions  of  the  brain  through  which  peripheral  irritations  are 
perceived.  The  patients  do  not  exactly  feel,  see,  and  hear  more  sharply 
than  ordinarily,  but  they  ai>3  annoyed  by  irritations  Oeo'  weaker  than 
such  as  usually  aimoy  them.  Light  troubles  them ;  a  slight  sound,  or 
an  insignificant  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  excites  disagreeable 
feelings.  Morbid  excitation  (which  must  not  be  identiBed  with  m- 
creased  excitabUity)  of  the  same  central  parts  causes  the  dazzling  be- 
fore ihi^  eyes,  seeing  sparks,  roaring  and  buzzing  in  the  ears,  the  sen- 
sation of  formication,  or  of  undefined  pain,  which  are  not  induceil  by 
peripheral  irritation.  Among  the  motory  symptoms  of  irritation  we 
have  restlessness,  sudden  starting,  gnashing  the  tet^th,  crying  out, 
without  the  expression  of  pain,  the  automatic  movement  of  the  ex- 
tremities, twitching  of  single  muscles,  and  lastly  the  general  convul- 
sions which  are  observed  in  the  course  of  cerebral  hyperaemia.  In  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  these  symptoms,  particularly  the  restlessness,  the 
constant  tossing  around  in  bed,  we  may  often  be  doubtful  whether  it 
depends  on  increased  excitability  of  those  portions  of  the  brain  through 
which  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  excited  and  motions  induced, 
or  on  morbid  states  of  excitement  in  the  organs  affected.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  twitching  of  individual  muscles, 
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cxxjuniDg  independently  of  mental  influences,  and  convulsions  afiPecting 
tbe  whole  body,  are  the  results  of  a  morbid  excitement  of  the  cerebral 
n^otor  centres.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  general  convulsions  occur- 
ring in  cerebral  hyperaemia  and  other  affections  of  the  brain,  as  well 
as  in  epilepsy  and  eclampsia,  are  not  accompanied  by  other  symptoms 
of  cerebral  irritation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  constantly  combined 
with  symptoms  of  cerebral  paralysis,  espedaUy  with  complete  loss  of 
consciousness.  By  a  series  of  valuable  experiments,  liiisamaul  and 
Tenfier  have  shown  that  the  same  combination  of  general  convulsions, 
with  loss  of  consciousness,  may  be  induced  by  artificially  obstructing 
all  the  arteries  supplying  the  brain  with  blood ;  but  it  is  entirely  un- 
explained, and  it  is  enigmatical,  how  it  happens  that  the  same  patho- 
logical process  induces  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  in  some  parts 
of  the  brain  and  paralysis  in  others.  Until  this  contradiction  is  ex- 
plained, tTie  investigations  as  to  whether  the  above  symptoms  depend 
directly  on  the  lack  of  oxygenated  blood,  or  indirectly  on  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  blood,  which  remains  unrenovated  on  account  of  the  ob- 
struction, are  of  little  value.  Since  these  attacks  of  convulsions  arc 
constantly  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  paralysis,  and  since  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  latter  can  proceed  from  the  pressure  of  the  distended 
vessels  on  the  nerve-elements  of  the  brain,  and,  lastly,  since  we  may 
artificially  induce  loss  of  consciousness  and  general  convulsions  by 
preventing  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  we  consider  the  fol- 
lowing decisions  justifiable:  The  general  convulsions  and  loss  of 
consciousness  occurring  during  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  which  are  usu- 
ally termed  epileptiform  attacks,  either  occur  because  in  passive  hy- 
persemia the  veins  become  so  full  that  more  arterial  blood  cannot  en- 
ter, or  because  the  hypenemia  has  induced  a  transudation  of  serum 
into  the  perivascular  spaces  and  interstitial  tissue  of  the  brain,  with 
consequent  ana3mia.  Among  the  symptoms  of  psychical  irritation, 
there  is  first  such  a  rapid  change  and  loose  connection  between  the 
thoughts,  that  clear  thinking  is  impossible.  Along  with  this  confusion 
of  ideas,  the  patient  often  has  false  notions  about  himself  and  the  out- 
side world,  or  delirium. 

Delirium  is  sometimes  so  real  and  intense  that  the  patient  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  true  perceptions.  Tliis  is  the  origin  of  hallucinor 
tions  and  illusions.  By  the  former  we  understand  erroneous  impres- 
sions, which  are  considered  as  the  product  of  direct  perceptions,  with- 
out there  being  any  actually  existing  external  object  corresponding  to 
the  impression.  The  patients  think  they  see  animals  and  other  ob- 
jects which  arc  not  present,  and  that  they  hear  voices  when  all  is 
quiet.  By  illusions,  on  the  other  hand,  we  understand  the  misappre- 
hension or  false  interpretation  of  external  objects  which  reallv  exist. 
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As  a  result  of  iUusion,  the  most  hannless  things  may  become  objects 
of  great  terror  to  patients  suffering  from  hjpersemia  of  the  brain,  par* 
ticularly  to  children.  Dimness^  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
symptoms  of  hypenemia  of  the  brain,  and  of  many  other  cerebral  dis- 
eases, is,  as  a  rule,  a  simple  hallucination,  since  it  consists  in  a  vivid 
representation  of  a  movement  of  the  body  of  the  patient  himself^  or  of 
tho  bodies  of  surrounding  objects  which  the  patients  imagine  they  see 
or  feel,  although  they  are  actually  at  rest.  We  shall  hereafter  speak 
li  other  forms  of  dizziness.  Closely  related  to  the  symptoms  of  in^ 
creased  mental  excitement  are  sleeplessness  and  the  disturbance  of 
sleep  by  vivid  dreams,  symptoms  which  are  very  common  in  hypeiao- 
mia  of  the  bniin. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  depression  observed  in  the  semibility  in 
oerebral  hypcFcemia,  we  must  first  mention  a  certain  insensitiveness,  a 
tolerance  to  external  iiritation,  bright  light,  loud  noise,  etc  There  is 
no  reaction  to  slight  irritation.  On  an  increase  of  this  in  complete  anes- 
thesia to  complete  cerebral  anaesthesia,  the  patients  do  not  perceive 
even  tl)e  severest  irritation.  The  excitability  of  the  portions  of  the 
brain  through  which  external  impressions  are  perceived  is  lost  The 
motor  symptoms  of  depression  are  decided  slowness  and  sluggishness 
in  the  motions  of  the  patients ;  **  their  limbs  are  as  heavy  as  lead.'^ 
If  this  state  increases,  there  is  complete  inability  to  make  any  volun- 
tary movement  (oerebral  paralysis).  The  excitability  of  the  motor 
centres  is  extinguished.  The  psf/chieal  symptoms  of  depression  are : 
loss  of  interest,  and  indifference ;  great  slowness  of  thought,  and  limi- 
tation of  the  ideas;  inclination  to  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  is 
aroused  with  difficulty,  and  subsequently  cannot  be  aroused  at  alL 
When  this  state  is  increased  to  the  highest  point,  consciousness  is  com- 
pletely lost 

In  hypenemia  of  the  brain  there  is  not  unfiequently,  also,  a  devia- 
iion  from  the  normal  in  those  movements  that  are  excited  by  the  cere- 
bral nerves,  independently  of  the  wilL  Thus,  in  states  of  irritation  the 
fnqnl  is  contracted,  because  the  oculo-motor  nerve  is  more  excited ;  in 
depresskm  it  is  dilated,  because  then  the  sympathetic  filaments  of  the 
iris  act  more  strongly.  In  the  same  way,  just  as,  in  physiological 
experiments,  increased  excitement  of  the  vagus  causes  the  heart  to 
beat  slower,  while  in  central  paralysis  of  the  vagus,  as  well  as  after  its 
division,  the  heart's  action  is  more  frequent  In  paralytic  states  of  the 
brain,  respiration  is  often  very  slow,  deep,  and  stertoroua  Although 
we  cannot  give  an  exact  explanation  of  this  sjrmptom,  we  may  still 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  after  division  of  the  vagus  in  animals, 
besides  other  symptoms,  there  is  always  retardation  of  the  respiration. 
Lastly,  we  must  mention  vomiting  as  a  very  frequent  and  important 
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symptom  of  irritation  of  the  brain.  Without  understanding  the  pro- 
cess in  the  central  organs,  by  which  the  motions  of  vomiting  are  brought 
about,  we  nevertheless  know  that  it  is  artificially  induced  in  animals 
by  dividing  the  vagus,  and  then  irritating  the  central  end. 

The  above  symptoms  of  morbid  excitement,  and  of  increased, 
diminished,  or  lost  excitability  of  the  brain,  which  we  shall  also  meet 
in  many  other  cerebral  diseases,  occur  in  the  most  varied  groups  in 
cerebral  h3rpenemia.  When  speaking  of  general  compulsions,  we  called 
attention  to  the  constant  coincidence  of  this  sjinptom,  which  is  due  to 
morbid  increase  of  excitement  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  loss  of 
consciousness,  which  indicates  loss  of  excitability  of  the  other  central 
ganglion-cells  and  nerve-filaments  ;  and  we  must  add  that,  not  unfre- 
quently  we  meet  other  complications  of  symptoms  of  irritation  with 
those  of  paralysis,  in  hyperaemia  of  the  brain.  For  instance,  the  power 
of  motion  is  occasionally  lessened  while  the  patient  is  under  great 
mental  excitement,  complaining  of  headache,  sparks  before  the  eyes, 
etc.  Hence,  from  the  state  of  the  pupil,  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  etc.,  we  may  recognize  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the 
central  organs  of  the  nerves  governing  these  states  are  at  the  time, 
but  we  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion  regarding  the  condition  of  other 
parts,  or  of  the  entire  brain.  The  variety  of  appearances,  resulting  from 
the  different  combination  of  symptoms,  is  so  great,  that  Andral  has 
represented,  as  different  forms,  eight  different  combinations  of  symp- 
toms which  appear  in  cerebral  hypenemia.  We  shall  only  give  a 
short  account  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  forms. 

In  many  cases  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain,  disturbances  of  sensibility, 
of  an  irritating  character,  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Such 
patients  complain  of  the  head  feeling  contracted,  of  more  or  less  severe 
headache ;  they  are  sensitive  to  bright  light  and  loud  noises ;  have 
flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  and  noises  in  the  ears.  They  go  to 
sleep  with  difficulty,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  unquiet  dreams.  In 
severer  cases,  there  are  often  dizziness  and  a  feeling  of  formication  in 
the  extremities.  The  face  and  conjunctiva  are  usually  reddened,  the 
pulse  full  and  rapid.  But  we  must  not  consider  these  symptoms  as 
lionstant ;  for,  in  the  most  dangerous  cases  of  h^-penemia  of  the  brain, 
in  those  induced  by  excessive  mental  labor,  continued  night-watching, 
etc.,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  external  organs  does  not  at  all  cor- 
respond to  the  supply  in  the  brain ;  and  frequently  the  conjunctiva  is 
not  at  all  injected  in  such  patients,  nor  is  the  face  flushed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  pale.  Occasionally  the  above  symptoms  only  last  a  few 
minutes.  In  some  patients  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  or  some  hot  coff(»e, 
suffice  to  induce  these  symptoms  of  "congestion  in  the  head;"  while 
they  remain  exempt  from  thcni  if  they  keep  quiet,  and  avoid  excitement 
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The  symptoms  of  hjpereemia  of  the  bniin  in  children,  where  the 
motor  disturbances  are  usually  greatest,  may  very  much  resemble  those 
of  meningitis.  The  two  diseases  are  often  confounded,  and  occasionally 
they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their  course.  Such  children  have 
usually  suffered  from  constipation  for  a  few  days,  have  had  restless 
sleep,  gnashed  their  teeth  during  sleep,  or  have  been  frightened  out  of 
it  by  dreams,  which  disquieted  them  after  waking,  and  prevented  their 
sleeping  again.  Then  there  were  vomiting,  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
and  twitching  of  some  of  the  limbs.  But  these  symptoms  are  often 
only  preliminary  to  far  severer  ones,  which  cause  great  anxiety.  Tliey 
are  followed  by  general  convulsions.  In  rare  cases,  these  convulsions 
also  occur  without  premonition,  as  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  great  hyper* 
aemia  of  the  brain.  The  twitching  usually  begins  in  one  extremity,  or 
one  half  the  face,  and  rapidly  spreads  over  the  body.  Occasionally  the 
convulsive  movements  alternate  with  tetanic  contractions,  or  certain 
muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  are  tetanically  con* 
tracted,  while  the  &ce  twitches,  and  the  extremities  are  tossed  about 
by  clonic  spasms.  The  children  do  not  respond  when  called,  or  when 
the  strongest  irritants  are  applied  to  their  skin.  They  arc  bathed  in 
perspiration,  the  abdomen  is  puffed  up,  the  respiration  impaired ;  the 
saliva,  made  frothy  by  the  movements  of  the  masticatory  muscles,  flows 
from  the  mouth.  Occasionally  there  is  a  pause  in  the  severity  of  the 
oonvulaioAs,  and  we  hope  the  attack  will  pass  off;  but,  after  a  short 
remission,  the  spasms  begin  again  with  their  former  severity,  and,  in 
severe  cases,  the  attack  may  continue,  with  varying  intensity,  for  many 
hours.  In  one  child  I  saw  the  spasms  last  over  twenty-four  hours, 
with  only  slight  occasional  interruptions.  Still,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  attack  ends  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  In  spite  of  the 
terror  that  patients  in  this  state  cause  the  laity  and  inexperienced 
physicians,  we  may  give  a  favorable  prognosis,  if  we  can  exclude  a 
meningitis.  This  can  usually  be  done  with  certainty.  Purulent  menin- 
gitis is,  on  the  whole,  a  rare  disease,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
only  exceptionally  occurs  in  previously  healthy  children  without  pre- 
cedent injuiy  of  the  head,  or  disease  of  the  cranial  bones.  Tubercu- 
lous basilar  meningitis,  a  far  more  frequent  disease,  often  escapes  ob- 
servation till  the  children  have  convulsions ;  but.,  if  we  inquire  carefully, 
we  shall  find  that  the  attack  has  been  preceded  by  a  long  illness, 
and  by  other  symptoms  that  have  been  overlooked,  or  at  least  undei^ 
valued,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe.  If  the  child  has  been  well 
the  day  before  the  attack,  except  some  signs  of  cci-ebral  hypenemia ; 
if  it  has  had  no  injury  of  the  head,  no  otorrhoea,  etc.,  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  it  will  be  better,  if  not  quite  well,  the  next  day. 
The  attack  is  usually  followed  by  a  deep  sleep,  from  wliich  the  child 
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ir  ^T'^-ii-z-rL  In  this  f:m  cf  .^rri-rrAl  hvrer-je-nli,  "o-hi:?!  •irTeI:->s  rhi-^i^v 
M  ^  f'-^/jit  ''.f  ex -r-siiTe  rr-r-':^  li'«:r.  th-i-re  is  nsrialZv  &^:-j?-'.t  ri-^se 
\xA  o'-.'-T  •Trr.r>v.r--5  of  fevrrr :  tL-n  in  th-:-5»?  verr  :tis?s  a  rrreater  arr:  "unt 
of  M''/'xI  in  th^i  fa.:t?,  etc.,  d>-s  not  ccrre-spr-i  to  rhe  zr<»a::T  an::unt 
»ri  the  "r,r^!rj ;  t'r.e  r<at:er.t5  are  r.'.t  Lir^--:?':-! :  r^],  ^ot  are  of:en  ev^-a  pale- 
P'rorn  T^e  fev^T  ar*]  =!e^-:  le^sn-rss  thev  ra* :  ilv  Ii-se  str^r.zt'::,  err-aoiate, 
jfw^I,  if  th'v  do  tjA,  fall  ii^to  the  nzb:  har.  is,  ih'='T  are  in  2T»?at  <Linzer 
/f  &i\u'/  from  ih"ir  di>/-av:r.  Fi:.a!Iv,  the  ei-irem'^nt  :riv»^  irav  to 
Ay^^)ij\  the  iriv^rr.ri.'a  U»  d'-ep  sleep,  fr'ini  whi-h  the  patient  c:i:in-»t  be 
arr>tj*/'/J^  ?jr.rl  in  which  th'^y  die.     Far  more  rarelv,  tht^re  b  permanent 

In  of Ikt  fKr'.ori.r,  wh'^T*^*  tfie  p-vehical  distur^xinoe  i5  in  ex?"<-,  it  ap- 
ii^-ar^  in  rnarji.val  attack:-,  with  eorresy^^^-n'linz  delirium,  Tlii5  r»r:n  is 
rrPrf^eeirilly  ^y-en  af»^r  a  !on;r-e^>'ntiriue<I  exr^ssive  use  of  5j»iritiJ0iis 
li/|iior*.,  in  that  ''ha-s  of  t/>j»^rs  who  fr»r  a  year  will  use  wry  lilth.*  li'jii'>r, 
but  if^h'-n  th'-y  have  ly^rm  to  drink  do  not  know  wh^-n  to  stop.  This 
f'^nn'/t  \n*  efi«.,i)y  ffiitfakr-n  for  an  attark  of  delirium  tn'Tn«Mi>.  Tlie 
\fii\At:uU  HTf  tU'i])hh%  run  ahout,  fight  and  bite  if  they  are  b*  Id,  de^ 
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ftrar  mnr  Hbaog  thftt  comes  in  tbeir  war,  ctt,  ^^g^  <v  sn^-  ITieiv  m 
sbo  ilflimim  of  Turing'  cliancter;  osimilT  the  patieots  consider  them- 
adres  as  injured  and  betrajed,  and  rage  against  tlieir  enemies  and 
penecutonL  Tlie  continued  moscnlar  exertion  throws  them  into  a 
per^iiiation,  the  heart-beat  and  pulse  are  accelerated  and  stronger, 
the  hee  is  nsnallT  reddened.  This  form  is  also  Terr  dangerous  if  it  be 
mistaken  and  impcoperlj  treated,  for  then  an  apoplectic  attack,  a  trur 
apoplexT,  or  an  excessive  hjpenemia  of  the  lun^  with  acute  oedema* 
canses  death.  According  to  mj  obeemtiony  cases  exactlr  like  the 
fcflowing,  detailed  br  Andraly  are  br  no  moans  rare;  in  the  Mag^ 
debmg'  hospital,  and  in  the  Greifswalder  cliiiio,  I  hare  seen  seTcral  of 
them  within  a  few  jeais :  **  For  sereral  dars  a  middle-aged  man  kept 
op  a  series  of  cries  sufficient  to  disturb  the  whole  hospital-wanL 
These  cries  ceased  sudden! v,  and  on  approaching  his  bed  he  was  found 
dead.  He  would  not  hare  died  moie  suddenly  if  struck  hj  lightning. 
On  opening  the  bodj,  the  onlj  lesion  found  was  a  livelr  injection  of 
the  cetebral  substance.^ 

Last]  V,  we  must  mention  those  forms  of  cerebral  hyperaemia  where 
^mptoms  of  general  depression  and  paral\*sis  appear,  and  bj  their 
sodden  occurrence  so  resemble  an  apc^lexr  than  an  exact  diagnosis  is 
often  impossible.  In  some  cases  the  attack  is  for  a  time  preceded  bj 
headache,  disturbance  of  sensibilitr,  dimness,  sleeplessness  or  psvchi* 
cal  disturbances;  in  others,  it  occurs  without  premonitocj  sTniptcmsu 
The  patient  suddenlr  becomes  dizzr ;  ^  erenr  thing  whirls  around  with 
him;**  he  staggers,  all  looks  dark  before  him;  he  losses  consoiousnesa 
and  anks  to  the  ground,  either  with  or  ^-ithout  slight  spci5m.  Such 
an  attadc,  where  all  activitj  of  the  brain  is  lost,  mar  cause  death  br 
the  paralysis  extendii^  from  the  brain  to  the  centres  of  the  organic 
nervous  sjstem.  More  frequently  the  patients  recover  consciousness 
after  a  time,  with  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  what  has  passed  or 
without  any  recollection  of  it.  These  apoplectiform  attacks,  occurring 
in  the  coarse  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain,  correspond  with  the  above- 
mentioned  efuleptiform  attadcs,as  regards  the  cerebral  annesthesia  and 
the  paralysis  of  the  psychical  functions,  and  like  thorn  appear  to 
depend  partly  on  obstructed  escape  of  the  venous  Mixxl,  jiartly  on 
seoondaiy  oedema  of  the  brain.  As  we  have  pre\*ioiisly  shown,  both 
states  prevent  the  supply  of  oxygenated  arterial  bUxxi,  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  excitability  of  the  brain  and  the  entire  ner\'ous  s\*s> 
tern.  TVotfAe,  who  refers  the  epileptiform  attacks  in  Bn*jhf8  disease 
also  to  oedema  of  the  brain,  has  advanced  the  theory  that  an  anlema, 
fimited  to  the  greater  hemispheres,  induces  simple  loss  of  conscious- 
Dess;  when  it  affects  both  the  hemispheres  and  medulla  oblongata 
there  are  loss  of  oonscioosness  and  convulsions.     We  shall  not 
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the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis ;  it  has  something  seducing  about  it, 
but  opposed  to  it  is  the  ^ct  that,  if  it  be  true,  the  same  pathological 
change  (compression  of  the  capill^es  by  serous  exudation)  has  a  par- 
alyzing efiect  on  the  greater  hemispheres  and  an  irritant  effect  on  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Tksatment. — Although,  in  the  treatment  of  hyperaemia  of  the 
brain,  general  and  local  blood-letting,  cold  to  the  head,  and  derivation 
to  the  skin  and  bowels  justly  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  we  must  not 
use  one  or  the  other  indifferently,  or  employ  all  at  the  same  time,  in 
any  case  that  arises.  In  fact,  there  is  no  disease  where  it  is  more  im* 
portant  to  fulfil  the  causal  indications,  and  to  attend  to  the  causes  of 
the  disease  when  prescribing  the  remedies  required  by  the  indications. 

In  those  forms  where  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  a  coincident 
diminution  of  resistance  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  have  induced  fluxion 
to  that  organ,  the  same  regimen  must  be  observed  as  was  recom- 
mended in  the  first  volume,  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  fluxions  to  the 
lungs.  If  danger  threatens,  we  should  bleed ;  in  such  cases  venesec- 
tion cannot  be  replaced  by  iceKX)mpresses  to  the  head,  or  by  leeching 
oehind  the  ears. 

If  there  be  collateral  fluxion  to  the  brain,  we  must  first  of  all 
attempt  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  circulation  by  wliich  the 
pressure  of  blood  in  the  carotids  is  increased.  Evacuating  the  intes- 
tines, by  laxatives  or  by  enemata  of  water  and  vinegar,  often  has  a 
marvellous  effect,  which  is  induced  by  nothing  else,  both  in  adults  who 
are  constipated  and  suffering  from  headache,  tinnitus,  dizziness,  etc, 
and  especially  in  cliildren  where  constipation  is  accompanied  by  con- 
vulsions, etc.  If  these  remedies  are  insufficient  and  symptoms  of  de- 
pression occur,  from  w^hich  we  fear  danger,  it  is  proper  to  draw  blood 
here  also,  in  adults  by  venesection,  in  children  by  leeches  to  the  head. 

The  treatment  must  be  quite  different  when  the  cerebral  hyper- 
cemia  has  resulted  from  the  continued  misuse  of  alcohol  or  of  narcotics, 
or  from  excessive  mental  excitement.  In  such  cases  nothing  is  to  be 
expected  from  general  bleeding,  and  large  venesections  are  often  in- 
jurious ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  indications  are,  to  apply  a  bhidder  of 
ice  to  the  head,  or  else  moist  compresses,  that  have  laid  under  a  tin 
vessel  filled  with  ice  and  salt,  till  they  were  frozen.  In  some  cases  of 
this  variety  derivatives  are  good ;  by  these  we  attempt  to  remove  the 
fluxion  from  the  brain  by  inducing  fluxion  to  the  skin,  intestines,  geni- 
tals, or  rectum.  The  most  common  remedies  used  with  tliis  object  are 
irritant  foot-baths,  among  which  those  of  ice-watiT,  in  which  the  patient 
only  passes  a  short  time,  are  better  than  those  of  hot  water,  with  mus- 
tard or  salt,  and  wood-ashes.  In  acute  cases,  blisters  to  the  nape  of 
Ihe  neck,  and  in  chronic  ones  the  establishment  of  an  issue  in  tlio  arm— 
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9n  old  remedy,  £rom  which  I  hare  seen  great  benefit — and,  lastly,  the 
admiiiifltration  of  active  purges,  are  also  among  the  more  common 
remedies.  In  acute  threatening  hjpersemia  of  the  brain,  croton-oil  is 
peculiarly  in  repute,  while,  in  chronic  cases,  pills  of  aloes,  colocynth, 
jalap,  etc.,  are  usually  prescribed  U^  as  occasionally  hap]>ens,  there 
be  fluxion  to  the  brain,  instead  of  to  the  pelvis,  at  the  menstrual  period, 
we  may  apply  leeches  to  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  or  cups  to  the  inside 
of  the  thighs.  Occasionally,  also,  the  application  of  leeches  about  the 
anus  has  a  wonderful  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  histories 
of  the  patients  that  Goethe  so  much  ridicules  under  the  name  of 
**  proktophantasmiBten.^' 

In  congestive  hypereemia  resulting  from  compression  of  the  jugular 
veins  or  vena  cava,  as  well  as  in  that  occurring  from  heart  and  lung 
diseases,  venesection  or  leeches  behind  the  ears  may  be  employed,  if 
the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  cannot  be  removed.  We  have 
shown  that  congestion,  by  arresting  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
brain,  diminishes  or  removes  the  excitability  of  the  brain  filaments  and 
ganglia.  The  greater  freedom  of  esca]>e  we  give  the  venous  blood, 
the  sooner  we  shall  succeed  in  removing  the  symptoms  of  depression 
and  the  paralysis.  This  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  leeches 
behind  the  ears,  since  this  moderates  the  tension  in  the  veins  outside 
of  the  skull,  with  which  the  emissaria  Santorini  communicate ;  or  by 
venesection,  by  which  the  tension  in  the  anonymous  veins  is  dimin- 
ished, because  less  blood  enters  them  from  the  arm.  In  such  cases  we 
cannot  ex]>ect  any  thing  from  the  employment  of  cold,  or  from  laxatives 
and  blisters. 

In  hypenemia  of  the  brain  resulting  from  too  much  nourishment, 
instant  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  urgently  indicated, 
and  a  well-timed  venesection  not  unfrequently  prevents  a  threatening 
apoplexy.  It  is  very  important  to  regulate  the  mode  of  life  of  such 
patients,  to  show  them  the  danger  of  prolonged,  luxurious  meals,  and  to 
let  them  eat  little,  drink  water  instead  of  wine,  and  walk  a  great  deaL 

Of  course,  in  each  case,  peculiar  circumstances  will  rc(iuire  some 
deviation  from  the  plans  of  treatment  advised,  and  different  directions 
IS  to  regimen. 


CHAPTER     II. 

PABITAL  HTPSKfiMIA  AIYD  PARTIAL  <ED£MA   OF  THE   BBAIN. 

A  SHORT  consideration  of  partial  hypersemia  of  the  brain  will  d» 
odedly  £suulitate  the  comprehension  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases  of 
the  brain  Umited  to  drcumscribod  spots. 


]r#4  Vi^A^ES  OF   TEE  EEMS. 

"n^  'iiav^  of  tb^  pE^rtiAl  bvperjETsia  are  to  be  «xje*ix  fcr  vitixin 
tJje  i«c:£L  FI:iiio?>s  aiyi  r<-jn2^e?tiocM  resoli  frofn  exirarasatkos  of 
i>i.^r/l,  jrAnVi  r/  i^'^ft/^iiiaz  aad  irrrlammatioQ,  tznaora,  and  all  ochor  dis- 
fta.v^  of  tl'>*  \jnhi  that  aif-ect  tiie  drrroIatioQ  at  drcamscribed  spots. 
If  an  art^TT  or  a  great  iramber  of  capQlanes  be  compressed,  or  other- 
w:*^  d'/%^:d,  th^re  is  fiuxioQ  in  the  collateral  brancbes ;  if,  on  the  other 
hari^i,  a  r^rin  be  contract^  or  dosed,  there  is  ooogesuoo  in  the  capil- 
Ian/r«  tfJX^Ayirtf^  it.  Of  coarse,  there  will  usaallj  be  fiirdoo  at  one 
pla/';^,  rr^i;^e«tirA  at  anotlK^,  and  ansemia  at  still  ethers,  at  the  samp 
t«Tr>5.  I>tit  tlie  circumscribed  diseases  of  the  brain  not  oqIt  induce 
hyfyrrsFrrriia  by  compression  of  tbe  vessels,  but  mo6t  of  them  also  exdte 
it  bj  irritatioti  of  the  Knroonding^  parenchyma.  Just  as  we  see  byper- 
aerrjia  ar>d  oedema  result  in  the  vicinity  of  tumors,  inflammations,  ex- 
tra va«atir.^is  of  blood,  etc^  in  all  otber  parts  of  the  body,  so  they  also 
(hr\'«:\fj\>  m  the  brain  when  it  is  the  seat  of  these  diseases. 

On  autofi^y,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  discover  a  partial  hvperaemia 
of  the  brain  as  it  is  to  make  out  a  general  hvpersmia,  particularly  if 
the  h^'peranrjia  has  led  to  oedema,  without  the  cedema  ha\"ing  softened 
the  l^rain-substance.  In  some  cases,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  tumors, 
points  of  inflammation,  etc,  we  see  clearly  that  the  parenchyma  is 
more  infiltrated  and  relaxed,  or  that  there  have  been  small  extravasa- 
tions from  the  vessels. 

The  B}Tnjjtoms  of  partial  hypenemia  of  the  brain  are  those  of  irri- 
tation and  depression,  but  they  are  much  more  limited  than  the  symp- 
tonu!  of  general  hypenemia  of  the  brain,  and  come  under  the  head  of 
so<2illf-d  local  symptoms  ("  Herdsymptome,"  Griesinger),  Among 
these  are  circumscribed  headache,  glimmering  or  sparks  before  one 
eye,  or  blindness  of  one  eye,  contraction  or  dilatation  of  one  pupil, 
noise  or  deafness  in  one  ear,  netiralgia  or  anaesthesia  limited  to  one 
nerve,  but  especially  spasms,  contractions,  or  paralysis,  affecting  only 
onr?-}ialf  of  the  body,  one  extremity,  or  a  single  group  of  muscles,  and, 
lastly,  partial  disturbance  of  the  mind. 

The  grade  and  extent  of  the  partial  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  vary 
with  the  greater  or  less  amoimt  of  blood  contained  in  the  organ,  and 
with  the  phases  and  stages  of  development  of  the  point  of  disease 
that  they  surrouncL  Tliis  explains  why  the  local  symptoms  depending 
on  partial  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  more  prominent  than 
at  others,  or  may  even  disappear  and  return  again.  Since,  in  all  severe 
structural  disease  of  the  brain  there  is  complete  loss  of  function  of  the 
affected  part,  whether  the  trouble  there  be  the  development  of  a  tumor, 
or  that  the  nerve-filaments  and  ganglion-cells  have  been  broken  down 
or  destroyed  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  the  only  8}Tnptoma  that  we 
can  consider  as  immediateiv  due  to  severe  local  disease  of  the  brain 
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partial  panl  vsis^  and  tke  kns  of  €«?rux&  mental 


ot  an  apcftlexT,  a£  an  abeoess  a£  tbe  bnin,  or  o£n 
r,  etc^  w  kare  ffrmpioau  of  partial  initatioQ,  as  «W1  aa 
of  partial  pacalTsis»  tlie  lonner  cannoi  posabJj  def^^nd  on  tW 
itael^  bm  most  be  doe  to  tlie  annmalies  of  divulaiion  in  ita 
Moteorer,  all  tcwpoiaiT  srnipcoais  of  para]  vsis  oonaiin^  in 
of  kxnl  destractiTe  diseases  do  not  depend  on  tbe  distjase 
itael^  but  mostlr  oo  tbe  disUirbances  of  ciradation  around  it.  \A\liefi 
of  i^'T*TT  cncmarhing  on  tbe  Sfooe  in  tbe  skull,  we  shall 
that  temponrr  pacalrsis  naT  also  result  in  oiber  vmT&)  TW 
iufdL  tbas  in  apoplexies,  tumors,  abscesses,  etc^  vbeie  oonipleie  or 
even  partial  ratiimtio  ad  iMt<<n\tm  is  not  cooc^iTab^e,  paralrsis  not 
ifiequentlj  decreases  or  entirelr  disappear^  seems  at  drst  di&tilt  to 
rfpTrTn,  bat  tlie  eTplsnatinn  is  simple  wben  we  bear  in  mind  tbat  tbe 
f^rmptooBi  of  paaljas  mar  depend  on  a  collateral  csdema  in  tbe  vi- 
cmitj  of  tbe  diaeaae,  and  tbat  tbe  extent  of  this  oedema  raiies  gYvatljr. 


I^atlr,  tbe  most  vaiied  diseases  of  tlie  brain  would  induce  tbe 


aympiiaiw^  if  thej  had  similar  locations  and  extent,  if  tbe 
tmbanoes  of  drcohuion  in  tbe  Tictnitr  of  tbe  different  diseases  did  not 
VBij.  Bui  the  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the  vicinitj  of  a  tunKn 
are  difaent  6am  those  in  the  vidnitj  of  an  ahserm,  and  these  again 
dtfer  fiton  thoae  about  a  portion  of  brain  broken  down  br  an  extimn- 
nation  of  bkxxL  Hue,  to  some  degree,  explains  tbe  difference  of 
ajnptoms  in  different  diamae^  of  the  brain  tbat  hare  tbe  same  seat 


Hie  treatment  of  partial  hjpenemia  is  to  be  conducted  on  tbe  same 
plan  aa  that  for  general  byperamia  of  the  brain.  If  we  lesson  tlie 
aopplj  of  blood,  or  lacilitate  its  escape,  we  modetate  tbe  local  fiuxion 

or  ffyijpeBiHWi 

CHAPTER   III. 

AJ€Mmk  or  THS  asAnr  asd  its  xeioikaxes. 

Bnoix>aT. — For  a  time  the  possibilit  j  of  amemia  ot  the  brain  was 
denied,  just  as  that  of  hjpenemia  was,  and  on  tbe  same  grounds  which 
were  given  in  tbe  first  chapter.  We  hare  already  called  attention  to 
the  errors  in  these  conclusions,  and  shaU  only  mention  here  that^  ind^ 
pendendj  of  the  mmieiow  antopsies  where  the  brain  has  been  found 
ansnnic,  Jkmden,  Kummaui  and  Tmiter  bare  obserred  exceesire 
amrmia  through  an  openii^  (coreied  by  a  glass  plate)  in  the  skull  of 


Hie  causes  of  ansmia  of  tbe  brain 
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L  Those  that  diminish  the  entire  amount  of  blood  in  tlie  organ. 
Among  these  belong  not  only  abstractions  of  blood  and  spontaneous 
haemorrhages,  but  extensive  losses  of  fluid,  considerable  exudations, 
and  tedious,  particularly  feverish,  diseases.  Unfortimatelj,  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that,  in  internal  hiemorrhage,  anaemia  of  the  brain  is  mis- 
taken for  hyperaemia,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  form  of  the  dis- 
ease which,  since  the  time  of  MarsJiall  Sall^  has  been  known  as  hy- 
diooephaloid,  is  particularly  common  in  children  who  have  suffered 
from  continued  diarrhoea.  Typical  examples  of  this  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  as  a  result  of  extensive  hepatization  in  weak  persons 
with  pneumonia.  But  protracted  fevers  also  consume  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  patient,  induce  general  poverty  of  the  blood,  and,  as  one 
symptom  of  it,  ansemia  of  the  brain.  In  all  of  these  diseases,  blood 
and  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  lost  or  used  up  too  rapidly ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  blood  may  be  diminished  by  its  formation 
being  limited  from  insufficient  supply  of  nourishment.  Thus,  in  per- 
sons who  have  died  of  starvation,  the  most  marked  sjmptoms  of  ame- 
mia  of  the  brain  have  been  observed  before  death  (as  Gerstenberg  has 
described  hi  his  "  Ugolino,"  in  very  vind  terms,  it  is  true,  but  still 
quite  accurately). 

2.  Tliis  affection  not  unfrequently  results  from  the  overloading  of 
other  organs  with  blood.  The  best  example  of  this  form  are  the  cases 
where  it  is  induced  by  the  application  of  JutkhTs  cupping-boot,  by  the 
injudicious  use  of  which  the  anaemia  may  readily  become  dangerous. 
This  also  explains  why,  when  the  heart's  action  is  weak,  a  person 
faints  more  readily  when  standing  up  than  when  lying  down.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  the  upright  position,  the  lower  extremities  will  become 
overloaded  with  blood,  if  the  propelling  power  is  insufficient  to  over- 
come the  obstruction  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  venous  blood  in  this 
long  course.  On  the  other  hand,  in  diminished  action  of  the  heart, 
the  obstruction  from  the  weight  of  blood  in  the  short  carotid  artery 
must  have  a  very  inferior  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  anaemia  of  the 
brain  in  the  upright  position. 

3.  Another  cause  is  compression  or  obstruction  of  the  arteries  sup- 
plying the  brain.  In  almost  all  of  the  cases  of  this  class  that  have 
l>een  reported,  the  obstruction  was  artificially  caused  by  ligation  of  the 
carotid.  In  a  few  cases  only  the  carotid  or  vertebral  arteries  were 
compressed  by  tumors  or  closed  by  emboli 

4.  Cases  where,  from  mental  excitement,  without  lessening  of  th«» 
heart's  action,  there  are  paleness  of  the  checks  and  even  loss  of  con 
Bciousness  and  other  symptoms  of  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  seem  to  indicate  that  anaemia  of  the  brain  may  also  be  caused 
by  abnormal  innervation  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries. 
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5.  Afiffignia  of  the  brain  is  the  necessary  result  of  diminution  of  the 
ipooe  in  the  skuU  by  exudations,  extravasations,  or  tuuKH^  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes.  Under  this  form  would  come  a  varietv  which 
does  not  belong  in  our  domain,  that  is,  the  cases  of  anaemia  which 
necessarily  result  from  depressed  fractures  of  the  skulL  We  lay  pe- 
culiar stress  on  the  aniemia  of  the  brain  resulting  from  encroachment 
on  the  cranial  cavity,  which  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  diseasci 
because  we  believe  that  the  so-called  symptoms  of  pressure  in  apo- 
plexy, tumors,  the  various  forms  of  hydrocephalus,  and  other  diseases 
encroadiing  on  the  intercranial  space,  are  not  immediately  referable 
to  the  pressure  on  the  brain-substance,  but  to  the  consequent  aniiipmia. 
Other  observers  also,  among  them  Traube  and  Leyd^n^  have  recently 
come  to  my  conclusion. 

Since  it  is  not  merely  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  but  the  supply  of  oxygenated  arterial  blood  that  is  indispeusa* 
ble  for  the  normal  functions  of  the  organ,  it  is  evident  that,  ev^n 
where  the  absolute  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  not  diminished, 
but  where  its  circulation  and  distribution  are  changed  so  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  blood  enters  through  the  arteries,  and  but  little  es- 
capes through  the  veins,  the  same  symptoms  must  arise  as  in  true 
anaemia.  And  the  experiments  of  JTusamatii  and  Tenner  entirely  con- 
firm the  experience  of  pathologists,  that,  in  degeneration  of  the  heart 
from  non-oompensated  valvular  obstruction,  and  in  other  diseases  im- 
pairing its  action,  there  is  an  overloading  of  the  veins  at  the  expense 
of  the  arteries,  and  a  retardation  of  the  circulation,  that  is,  the  same 
Bjrmptoms  that  occur  in  anaemia  of  the  brain. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  that,  without  a  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  whero  that  fluid  is  normally  distributed  in 
the  arteries  and  veins,  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  anrcmia  may 
result  from  the  blood  being  too  poor  in  red  corpuscles.  Tliis  symptom 
also  is  readily  explained,  for  we  are  fully  justified  in  considering  the 
red  corpuscles  as  the  "  bearers  of  oxygen."  Now,  if  this  be  so,  a  dim- 
inution of  red  corpuscles  will  affect  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  brain, 
just  as  a  diminution  of  the  blood  would. 

Ajtatomicai.  Appsaraxces. — The  substance  of  the  brain  is  dis- 
colored ;  the  gray  substance  appears  paler  and  moro  resembles  the 
white.  The  latter  is  very  milky  and  shining.  On  section,  few  if  any 
blood-points  are  seen  on  the  cut  surface.  The  vessels  of  the  cerebral 
membranes  are  empty  and  collapsed.  We  do  not  always  find  a  con 
stderable  amount  of  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space.  Kiissmaul  and 
Tenner  could  not  prove,  on  examination,  any  increase  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  which,  on  theoretical  groimds,  they  had  expected  to  find. 

Sticftoxs  ajtd  Coubsb. — ^The  sjonptoms  of  anaemia  of  the  brain 
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that  comes  on  suddenly,  and  quickly  attains  a  high  grade,  differ  from 
those  due  to  one  which  comes  on  slowly  and  is  less  severe.  In  the 
former  case  the  patients  become  dizzy ;  every  thing  appears  dark  be- 
fore them;  they  become  insensible  to  impressions  and  incapable  of 
movement;  their  pupils  dilate,  their  respiration  becomes  slow,  and 
they  lose  consciousness ;  they  sink  to  the  ground,  usually  with  slight 
s]>asms.  In  most  cases  the  patients  come  out  of  this  fainting-fit  in  a 
short  time;  in  other  cases,  usually  termed  apoplexia  nervosa,  con- 
sciousness does  not  return,  the  swoon  ends  in  death.  Anaemia  of  the 
brain  artificially  induced  in  animals  by  free  bleeding,  or  by  ligation  of 
all  the  arteries  supplying  the  brain,  has  just  the  same  symptoms ;  only 
the  convulsions  are  usually  more  severe  and  more  prominent  than  in 
persons  whose  brain  has  suddenly  become  amemic.  The  symptoms  of 
paralysis  in  sudden,  extensive  anaemia  of  the  brain  are  more  easily  ex- 
plained than  are  the  convulsions.  The  former  unmistakably  depend 
on  the  arrested  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  brain.  It  is  known  that  ligai- 
tion  of  the  abdominal  aorta  immediately  induces  paralysis  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body,  whose  nerves  are  thus  deprived  of  arterial  blood. 
But  how  shall  we  explain  the  convulsions?  Ilerde  thinks  that  in 
anaemia  of  the  brain  the  blood  from  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  spinal  canal  press  toward 
tne  brain,  and  that  the  medulla  oblongata  and  parts  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement.  But  ITiissniaul  and 
Tenner^  after  ligating  the  afferent  vessels,  found  not  only  the  greatei 
hemispheres,  but  also  the  medulla  oblongata,  bloodless ;  hence  the 
convulsions  cannot  be  referred  to  congestion  of  the  medulla.  But  it 
is  just  as  remarkable,  and  as  contrary  to  all  experience,  to  suppose 
that  there  should  be  increased  excitement  of  the  nerve-filaments  and 
ganglion-cells,  with  consequent  convulsions,  from  absolute  anaemia. 
Kiissmatd  and  Tetiner  distinctly  state  that,  on  autopsy  of  animals 
whose  cerebral  arteries  had  been  ligated,  the  arteries  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  contained  a  "  slight  amount  of  blood,"  while  all  others  were 
found  "  entirely  empty ; "  this  observation  gives  a  small  point  on 
which  to  hang  an  explanation.  For  we  might  suppose  that  the  liga- 
tion of  those  vessels  caused  absolute  anaemia  in  the  greater  hemi- 
spheres and  their  consequent  paralysis,  but  (from  the  anastomosis  of 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  arteries)  in  the  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
it  only  induced  oligaemia  and  consequent  morbid  excitement. 

In  anaemia  of  the  brain  that  comes  on  slowly,  just  as  in  hypenemia, 
at  first  there  are  usually  symptoms  of  irritation,  subsequently  those  of 
paralysis.  To  explain  this  correspondence,  the  hypothesis  has  been 
advanced  that  a  certair  tension  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain  is  necea- 
Bary  for  its  normal  activity  and  that  an  innrease  or  diminution  of  this 
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tension,  by  too  great  or  too  slight  a  fulness  of  the  vessels,  modifiee> 
the  excitability  of  the  brain  in  the  same  way.  I  have  already  said 
that  this,  is  a  hypothesis,  and,  I  may  add,  that  it  b  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that,  in  anaemia  of  the  brain,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  depend 
on  an  inconsiderable,  and  those  of  paraljrsis  on  a  decided,  diminution 
of  the  normal  pressure  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  physiological  fact  that  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  is  in- 
creased a  short  time  before  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  that  the  greatly* 
increased  excitability  of  a  nerve  is  not  a  sign  of  increased  normal  nu* 
trition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  its  diminution.  It  is  true  we  do  not 
know  why  this  is,  but  the  knowledge  that  it  is  so  renders  it  less 
strange  tha^;,  in  gradually-developing  anaemia  of  the  brain,  symptoms 
of  irritatiozi  should,  as  a  rule,  precede  those  of  paralysis,  and  that, 
where  the  amemia  does  not  attain  a  high  grade,  only  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  eliould  be  seen. 

Occasionally  the  symptoms  of  anaemia  consist  chiefly  or  exclusively 
of  disturbances  of  9ermbUiiy.  The  patients  complain  of  severe  head* 
ache,  either  in  the  forehead  or  occiput;  they  are  sensitive  to  light  and 
sound,  have  flashes  before  the  eyes,  noises  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  eta 
These  symptoms  occur  most  typically  after  severe  metrorrhagia  and 
other  extensive  losses  of  blood,  and  jErequently  only  the  consideration 
of  the  cause,  the  pulse,  color  of  the  skin  and  lips,  and  the  symptoms  of 
want  of  blood  in  other  organs,  enable  us  to  decide  that  there  is  ans^ 
mia,  and  not  hypenemia,  of  the  brain. 

In  other  cases  of  anaemia  of  the  brain,  particularly  in  children,  the 
motor  disturbances  are  more  prominent.  The  symptoms  of  anaemia 
of  the  brain  in  children  from  exhausting  diarriioea  and  other  debilitat- 
ing causes,  so-called  hydrocephaloidy  often  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  acute  hydrocephalus,  that  the  distinction  of  the  two  states  may  be 
very  diflicult.  MarshaU  JSaU  divides  hydrocephaloid  into  two  stages, 
one  of  irritation,  one  of  torpor.  In  the  first  stage  the  children  are  very 
restless  and  capricious,  constantly  toss  about  in  bed ;  readily  fright- 
ened, they  cry  out  in  their  sleep,  gnash  their  teeth ;  the  face  is  usually 
flushed,  the  pulse  frequent,  and  temperature  elevated.  There  is  al 
most  always  slight  twitching  of  some  limbs,  frequently  also  there  are 
general  convulsions.  In  tho  second  stage  the  children  collapse,  be- 
come entirely  apathetic,  no  longer  attend  to  objects  held  before  them ; 
the  eyelids  are  half  closed,  the  pupils  insensible  to  light ;  respiration 
becomes  irregular  and  rattling ;  finally  death  occurs  with  symptoms  of 
coma.  Since  we  regard  the  so-called  symptoms  of  pressure  in  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  (among  which  are  effusions  into  the 
ventricles),  which  encroach  on  the  cranial  cavity,  as  due  to  compres- 
sion of  the  capillaries  and  obstruction  of  the  supply  of  arterial  blood 
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to  the  nerve-elements  of  the  brain,  we  do  not  consider  the  great  siini- 
laritj  of  the  symptoms  of  h^'drocephalus  to  those  of  hydrocephaloid  as 
very  strange.  Different  as  are  the  modes  of  origin  of  the  two  dis- 
eases, we  believe  that  in  both  of  them  there  is  ultimately  the  same 
pathological  disturbance,  that  is,  capillary  anaemia. 

Lastly,  in  anaemia  of  the  brain,  morbid  symptoms  in  the  inenial 
functions  preponderate ;  there  are  sleeplessness,  great  excitement,  deliri- 
um, etc  In  some  cases  this  state  increases  to  paroxysms  of  frenzy  and 
decided  maniacal  attacks.  The  latter  are  seen  in  persons  who  have 
had  no  food  or  drink  for  a  long  time,  but  they  are  also  not  unfrcquently 
seen  in  weakly,  bloodless  patients,  if  their  anaemia  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  exhausting  diseases  and  abstractions  of  blood. 

Treatment. — If  the  anaemia  of  the  brain  be  one  symptom  of  gen- 
eral impoverishment  of  the  blood,  this  is  to  be  treated  by  limiting  the 
consumption  and  increasing  the  supply  of  suitable  noiuishment.  A 
consideration  of  the  etiology  and  other  circumstances  of  each  case  gives 
the  indications  for  treatment.  If  profound  and  continued  faintness, 
convulsions,  and  other  signs  of  excessive  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  come 
on  after  extensive  loss  of  blood,  even  transfusion  may  be  necessary. 
In  treating  the  exhausting  diarrhoea  of  infants,  we  should  think  early 
of  the  danger  of  hydrocephaloid,  and  attempt  to  prevent  it  by  giving 
raw  flcsli,  wine,  etc.  If,  nevertheless,  the  symptoms  above  described 
oome  on,  a  false  interpretation  of  them  is  very  dangerous.  If  the 
practitioner  be  misled  into  applying  leeches  or  employing  debilitating 
treatment,  the  children  usually  die.  But  if  he  sees  through  the  con- 
dition and,  in  spite  of  the  restlessness,  twitching,  and  consequent 
sopor,  gives  concentrated  broths  and  large  doses  of  stimulants,  cam- 
phor, ether,  but  especially  of  strong  wine,  he  often  attains  the  hap- 
piest and  most  surprising  results.  In  the  form  of  anaemia  of  the  brain 
which  occurs  as  one  symptom  of  general  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
it  is  also  very  important  that,  until  the  normal  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  blood  is  rel'stablished,  we  see  that  the  heart  does  not  receive  too 
little  blood ;  and  it  is  just  as  important  for  us  to  combat  any  tempo- 
rary weakness  of  the  heart,  that  prevents  it  driving  its  blood  energet- 
ically into  the  arteries.  Very  many  patients,  with  impoverished  blood, 
and  convalescents  die,  solely  because  the  physician  has  neglected  to 
give  them  the  strictest  orders  to  maintain  a  horizontal  position.  If 
we  permit  exhausted  patients  to  rise  to  stool,  or  to  leave  the  bed  too 
soon,  the  feet  are  readily  overloaded  with  blood,  the  heart  receives  U^o 
little ;  consequently  a  sufficient  supply  does  not  go  to  the  brain ;  th<? 
patient  swoons,  and  not  unfrcquently  docs  not  awake  from  the  fainting- 
fit. On  this  very  point  I  have  had  an  experience  in  my  private  prac- 
tice which  will  always  prove  a  warning  to  me,  not  to  permit  con  vales- 
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sents  to  leave  their  beds  too  early.    To  prevent  the  second  danger  from 
temporaiy  lesaenmg  of  the  hearths  action  in  anaemic  patients,  besides 
the  horizontal  position,  we  maj  order  irritating  remedies  both  by  in- 
halation and  intemallj.    The  patients  should  not  use  these  remedies 
constantly,  but  only  occasionally  when  they  feel  an  attack  threatening* 
Indeed,  it  may  be  important  to  have  Cologne-water  or  HoflFman's  ano- 
dyne instantly  at  hand  on  such  an  occasion.    Trephining  is  occasion- 
ally the  only  remedy  for  anaemia  caused  by  encroachment  on  the  cra- 
nial cavity ;  however,  in  recent  times  this  is  veiy  properly  limited  to 
those  contractions  of  the  space  caused  by  depression  of  the  cranial 
bones.    Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  on  superiicial  observation,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  say  that  a  venesection  often  has  the  best  effect  on  the 
course  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  intracranial 
cavity.     We  shall  give  the  reasons  for  this  assertion  more  fully  when 
speaking  of  apoplexy,  and  shall  only  say  here,  that  a  venesection 
hastens  the  escape  of  venous  blood  firom  the  brain,  and  thus  fiudlitates 
the  entrance  of  arterial  blood. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PABIIAL  ANEMIA  AKD  PARTIAL  NECROSIS  OF  THE  BRADC,  THROMBOSia 
AND  EMBOUSH  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  ABTSBIBS — SOFTBNINO. 

EhiOLOOT. — ^Partial  an»mia  of  the  brain  occurs — 1.  When  the 
access  of  blood  to  certain  sections  of  that  organ  b  prevented  by  closure 
of  the  afferent  vessels.  2.  When  collateral  cedema  develops  in  the 
vicinity  of  apoplexies,  of  pohits  of  inflammation,  and  softening,  and  of 
tumors,  etc.  3.  When  the  capillaries  of  certain  sections  of  the  brain 
are  compressed  by  extravasation  of  blood,  by  tumors,  or  other  diseases 
contracting  the  cranial  cavity. 

In  regard  to  the  pathogeny  of  the  first  form  of  partial  aniemia  of 
the  brain,  which  develops  in  the  parts  supplied  by  obstructed  arteries^ 
we  must  call  attention  to  the  following  piHnts : 

In  rabbits,  the  symptoms  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  do  not  occur  til) 
both  carotids  and  both  vertebral  arteries  have  been  ligated.  If  all 
these  vessels  be  not  ligated,  those  that  have  been  left  free  supply 
plenty  of  blood,  and  the  free  anastomosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
among  themselves  prevents  anaemia  even  of  those  parts  which  draw 
their  blood  chiefly  from  the  vessels  ligated.  In  the  human  being  it  is 
somewhat  different ;  here,  after  ligation  of  one  carotid,  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  symptom  whidi  cerUinly  depends  on  anemia  of  one  side  of  the 
brain,  that  is,  paralysia  of  the  half  of  the  body  on  the  opposite  aida 
In  other  cases  of  ligation  of  the  carotid  in  man,  thisajiiiptom  docs  nof 
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arise,  which  proves  that  in  these  cases  the  endangered  hemisphere 
receives  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  £rom  collateral  branches,  particu* 
larly  through  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
not  fullj  known.  JSasse  thinks  that  in  the  former  case  the  continua- 
tion of  the  thrombus  from  the  point  of  ligation  beyond  the  circle  of 
Willis  prevents  the  formation  of  a  collateral  circulation.  On  closims 
of  the  internal  carotid  or  of  the  vertebral  artery  on  one  or  both  sides, 
partial  anaemia  does  not  generally  occur,  since  a  collateral  circulation 
is  usually  quickly  established  through  the  circle  of  Willis,  On  the 
other  hand,  closure  of  an  artery  originating  above  the  circle  of  Willis^ 
e.  g.,  the  arteria  fossae  Sylvii,  almost  always  induces  anaemia  of  the 
part  supplied  by  the  obstructed  vessel,  since  here  circumstances  are 
much  more  unfavorable  for  the  formation  of  a  collateral  circulation. 

The  pathological  processes  that  chiefly  induce  closmne  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  brain  are  in  some  cases  compression  by  tumors,  but  in  most 
cases  obstruction  by  thrombosis  formed  at  the  spot  or  by  emboh  fiom 
some  other  part. 

It  is  only  exceptionally  that  the  blood  coagulates  in  cerebral  ar- 
teries whose  walls  are  healthy  (marasmic  thrombosis).  As  a  rule,  the 
thromboses  form  at  points  where,  as  a  result  of  chionic  endarteritis,  or, 
as  is  usually  said,  of  atheromatous  degeneration,  the  calibre  of  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  is  diminished  and  its  inner  wall  roughened. 

The  emboli  by  which  cerebral  vessels  are  closed  are  almost  always 
detached  clots  of  fibrin,  that  have  been  deposited,  in  endocarditis  or 
valvular  disease,  on  rough  parts  of  the  valves,  or  else  portions  of  the 
valves  themselves,  that  have  been  washed  off  by  the  current  of  the 
blood.  These  rarely  come  from  necrotic  points  in  the  lungs,  or  from 
thromboses  of  the  pulmonary  vein.  In  one  very  instructive  case,  pub- 
lished by  Esmarchy  an  embolus  obstructing  the  internal  carotid  came 
from  an  aneurism  of  the  carotid,  having  been  set  free  by  the  manipu- 
lations during  an  examination. 

We  have  but  little  to  add  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  this  form  of 
anscmia  of  the  brain.  Since  the  atheromatous  affection,  wliich  most 
frequently  causes  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  generally  occurs  in 
advanced  age,  the  stoppage  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  by  thromboses 
is  almost  exclusively  seen  in  aged  persons,  and  plan's  an  important 
part  in  the  diseases  of  old  age.  The  case  is  different  with  embolism 
of  the  cerebral  arteries ;  this  is  seen  in  young  persons  also,  since  en- 
docarditis and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  occur  at  all  ages. 

The  pathogeny  of  the  partial  necrosis,  which  results  in  many  casee 
of  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent. This  form  of  softening  of  the  brain  is  analogous  to  the  gangrene 
of  the  extremities  induced  by  closure  of  the  vessels.     In  both  cases 
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the  death  of  the  tissue  is  due  to  abstraction  of  the  supply  of  nutritive 
material ;  but  the  necrosed  parts  within  the  skull,  not  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  are  rarely  decomposed.  This  only 
happens  when  the  embolus,  that  has  stopped  the  vessel,  comes  from  a 
suppurating  spot,  and  transfers  with  it  a  tendency  to  suppuratioiL 
Closure  of  a  vessel  induces  necrosis  more  readily  the  later  and  more 
incompletely  a  collateral  drciilation  is  established.  If  the  degenenip 
tion  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  that  has  induced  a  thrombosis  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  be  extensive,  the  collateral  branches,  the  elasticity 
of  whose  walls  is  diminished,  cannot  dilate  sufficiently  to  supply  the 
place  of  any  large  arteries  that  may  be  dosed,  hence  Uie  partial  anae- 
mia is  only  partly  removed,  and  the  anaemic  part  softens.  Whether 
or  not  closure  of  a  cerebri  artery  by  an  embolus  shall  induce  necrotic 
softening  depends  chiefly  on  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  since  in  such 
cases  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  usually  healthy  and  distensible.  I^ 
as  rarely  happens,  there  be  anaemia  in  the  parts  chiefly  supplied  by  a 
vessel  which  has  been  obstructed  by  an  embolus  before  reaching  the 
circle  of  WUliSy  it  will  genenUy  pass  off  soon,  and  no  necrosis  results ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vessel  be  closed  by  an  embolus  beyond  the 
drele  of  Willie,  necarosis  is  the  usual  termination  of  the  partial  anae- 
mia. 

The  second  form  of  partial  anaemia  of  the  brain,  due  to  develop 
ment  of  collateral  oedema  around  an  i^plexy,  or  a  point  of  inflam- 
mation or  softening,  or  a  tumor,  eta,  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
the  not  unfrequent  termination  of  excessive  fluxionary  hypcnemia. 
When  speaking  of  the  different  diseases  of  the  brain,  we  shall  fi^ 
quently  recur  to  this  form. 

The  third  division  that  we  have  made  of  partial  hypenemia  of  the 
brain,  resulting  from  compression  of  the  capilhuies  in  certain  sections 
of  the  bn^in  by  extravasations  of  blood,  tumors,  and  other  diseases 
contracting  the  space  in  the  skull,  has  hitherto  been  too  little  appre* 
dated.  Along  with  the  best  authorities,  I  myself  denied  the  oocux^ 
fence  of  ^*  partial  cerebral  pressure."  From  the  fact  that  the  brain  is 
incompressible  and  is  endosed  by  an  inelastic  capsule,  I  reasoned 
that  an  increased  pressure,  acting  on  any  part  of  the  brain,  would 
spread  evenly  over  the  entire  organ.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  ad* 
vanoed  the  popular  illustration  that,  if  a  cork  be  driven  fbrdbly  into  a 
bottle,  the  latter  is  not  by  any  means  always  broken  at  the  neck,  but 
just  as  often  at  some  distance  from  the  point  where  the  force  was  ap 
plied,  perhaps  at  some  particularly  weak  part.  However,  a  series  of 
observations  where  there  was  no  doubt  that  those  portions  of  the 
faiam  where  the  disease  was  located  were  far  more  bloodless  than  the 
rest  of  the  brain,  and  a  caiefid  consideration  of  all  circumstances  aS 
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fecting  the  space  in  the  skull,  have  shown  me  that,  in  the  above  rea 
soning,  I  overlooked  an  important  fact  and  hence  came  to  a  false  condu 
8ion«  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  brain  being  incompressible,  and  being 
surrounded  by  an  unyielding  capsule,  partial  pressure  on  it  may  occur; 
this  is  so,  because  the  cranial  cavity  is  divided  into  three  chambers  by 
two  tensely-stretched  membranes,  because  the  falx  and  tentorium  pro 
tect,  to  some  extent  at  least,  parts  of  the  brain  lying  on  one  side  of 
them  from  pressure  acting  on  the  other  side. 

The  three  chambers  of  the  skull  communicate  with  one  another,  it 
is  true,  and,  if  the  cerebral  substance  were  liquid,  pressure  on  any  part 
of  it  would  affect  the  whole  organ  equally,  in  spite  of  the  tense  septa 
traversing  it.  But  the  consistence  and  tenacity  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, which  only  permit  a  slight  protrusion  of  a  section  of  brain 
pressed  from  an  opposite  chamber  of  the  skull  toward  the  excavation 
of  the  tentorium  or  the  lower  border  of  the  falx,  cause  portions  of 
the  brain  lying  in  one  chamber  to  be  protected  to  some  extent  from 
pressure  on  those  lying  in  one  of  the  other  chambers,  in  spite  of  the 
openings  in  the  septa,  particularly  the  large  opening  in  the  falx.  The 
protection  afforded  by  the  tentorium  is  greater  than  that  given  by  the 
felx,  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  far  better 
protected  against  a  pressure  acting  on  the  opposite  hemisphere  than 
the  frontal  lobes  are,  because  the  falx  is  much  broader  posteriorly,  and 
hangs  much  farther  down  than  it  does  anteriorly.  In  subsequent  chap 
ters  we  shall  frec|uently  refer  to  these  circumstances  also,  whose  great 
significance  in  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  encroaching 
on  the  cranial  cavity  I  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  to 
point  out. 

Anatomical  Appkabances. — Partial  anaemia  of  the  brain  cannot 
by  any  means  always  be  definitely  made  out  in  the  dead  body.  The 
distribution  of  blood  after  death  and  during  life  is  not  the  same; 
places  which,  during  life,  were  distinguished  by  their  vascularity  from 
other  less  vascular  parts,  often  become  just  as  bloodless  as  the  latter 
after  death.  In  the  cutis,  where  we  have  an  opportunity  for  compari- 
son, we  may  see  this  daily ;  in  the  brain  the  state  of  affairs  is  just  the 
same.  It  is  remarkable  that  emboli  are  almost  always  found  in  the  left 
arteria  fossae  Sylvii.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  because  the  left  carotid  ar- 
ter}^  leaves  the  arch  of  the  aorta  almost  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of 
blood,  while  the  innominate  forms  a  considerable  angle  with  it  {liQ/Ue), 
The  necrosis  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  vessels  and  insuffi 
cicnt  development  of  collateral  circulation  induces  relaxation  and  soft 
ening  of  the  brain-substance;  hence  necrosis  caused  by  anremia  is 
designated  as  a  peculiar  form  of  softening  of  the  brain,  as  "  simple  "  oi 
"  yellow  "  softening.     Corresponding  to  the  most  frequent  and  ohstr 
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Date  obstructions  of  the  vessels,  the  softening  is  usually  in  the  greatci 
hemispheres  and  chiefly  in  their  medullary  substance.  It  varies  in 
size  £rom  that  of  a  bean  to  a  hen^s  egg.  The  grade  of  the  softening 
differs.  In  the  highest  grades  the  cerebral  substance,  at  the  point  of 
necrosis,  is  found  changed  to  a  moist,  gelatinous  trembling  pulp.  The 
color  of  the  softened  point  is  sometimes  white  or  grayish-white,  some* 
times  more  yellowish.  In  the  former  case  there  is  usually  a  reddish 
tint  about  the  periphery,  due  partly  to  dilatation,  partly  to  rupture  of 
the  capillaries  and  escape  of  blood  from  them.  In  the  first  of  the 
three  forms  of  partial  anaemia  which  we  have  described,  that  due  to 
thrombosis  or  embolism  of  a  cerebral  artery,  on  autopsy  we  do  not  find 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  plugged  artery  remarkably  pale,  but  they 
are  not  unfrequently  studded  with  small  capillary  hsemorrhagcs,  pai^ 
ticularly  at  the  periphery.  This  exactly  corres)x>nds  with  what  is 
found  in  other  oi^g^ans  when  there  b  stoppage  of  the  vessels  by  throm> 
ses  or  emboli ;  but,  as  we  said  when  speaking  of  haemorrhagic  infarc- 
tions of  the  lung,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  On  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  whether  a  portion  of  brain  has  been  anaemic  during  life, 
we  should  make  it  a  rule  to  seek  most  carefully  for  any  obstruction  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  particularly  of  the  arteria  fossas  Sylvii,  in  any 
cases  where  the  patient  has  died  from  a  chronic  brain  disease  or  firom 
an  acute  one  beginning  with  a  sudden  occurrence  of  hemiplegia,  unless 
the  autopsy  gives  some  other  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  symp* 
toms.  Before  attention  was  called  to  the  occurrence  of  this  anomaly, 
autopsy,  in  cases  of  severe  brain-disease  with  hemiplegia,  often  fur* 
nished  nothing  satisfactory.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  suspect  an 
^intravascular  apoplexy,*'  which  did  not  at  all  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  hemiplegia.  The  yellow  color  of  the  affected  part  often  de- 
pends on  this  capillary  haemorrhage,  and  is  due  to  the  infiltration  of 
the  disintegrated  brain-substance  with  escaped  and  altered  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood.  After  the  disease  has  existed  some  time,  we 
find  the  affected  part  changed  to  a  cellular  network  filled  with  a 
dialky,  milky  fluid  {Durand-FardeTB  infiltration  celluleuse).  On 
microscopical  examination  of  necrosed  portions  of  brain,  we  usually 
find  only  remains  of  nerve-filaments,  granular  cells,  which  correspond 
to  the  ganglion-cells  or  neuroglia-nuclei  tliat  have  undergone  fatty 
degeneration,  coloring  matter,  and  masses  of  detritus. 

Partial  anaemia  of  the  brain  caused  by  collateral  cedema,  occurring 
in  the  vicinity  of  circumscribed  disease,  can  occasionally  be  recognized 
on  autopsy  by  the  affected  part  having  a  peculiar  moist  lustre  and  di- 
minished resistance,  as  well  as  by  its  becoming  very  slightly  promi- 
nent  on  a  section  through  the  brain.  When  the  disease  is  more  scy 
vere,  the  brain-substance  is  still  more  relaxed,  and  finally  a  state  may 
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occur  which  is  usually  designated  as  white  (hjdrc^cephalic)  softening. 
Small  capillary  extravasations  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tu 
mors,  abscesses,  or  along  with  collateral  oedema. 

The  form  of  partial  anaemia  of  the  brain,  induced  by  diseases  en* 
croaching  on  the  cranial  cavity,  is  the  variety  most  readily  recognized  on 
autopsy.  The  pressure  exercised  by  large  extravasations  of  blood  and 
extensive  tumors  is  so  great  that,  not  only  the  capillaries  and  finer 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain-substance,  but  also  the  larger  vessels  of 
the  meninges,  that  are  subjected  to  this  pressure,  are  compressed  and 
bloodless.  If  the  disease  be  in  one  of  the  large  hemispheres,  this  be- 
comes more  prominent  after  the  skull  is  opened,  so  that  on  the  affect- 
ed side  the  dura  mater  appears  more  tense  than  on  the  other  side.  If 
the  dura  mater  be  opened  and  turned  back,  we  see  that  the  surface  of 
the  diseased  hemisphere  is  remarkably  even,  that  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  liquid  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  that  the  convolutions  are 
lower,  the  furrows  shallower,  and  that  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  are 
not  so  full  or  are  quite  empty.  Lastly,  also,  on  section  through  the 
brain,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  a  decided  difference  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres in  regard  to  their  color  and  as  to  the  number  of  blood-points 
appearing  on  the  cut  surface.  In  those  cases  where  the  falx  and 
tentorium  have  to  a  certain  extent  given  way  to  the  pressure  propa- 
gated to  them,  the  falx  showing  a  convexity  toward  the  healthy  side, 
the  tentorium  being  flattened,  or,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  posterior 
cranial  fossa,  being  more  strongly  curved,  it  is  certain  that  the  capil- 
laries are  compressed  in  those  portions  of  the  brain  where  the  disease 
encroaching  on  the  space  is  located.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  found 
that  the  anaemia  does  not  remain  limited  to  the  part  first  affected,  but 
extends  to  other  parts  subsequently,  although  to  a  less  extent. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Anaemia  limited  to  one  portion  of  the 
brain  induces  the  so-called  "  herdsymptomc  "  (page  1S4) ;  if  the  anae- 
mia be  absolute,  these  consist  of  s^'mptoms  due  to  complete  loss  of 
excitability  in  the  anaemic  portions  of  tlie  brain ;  if  it  be  not  absolute, 
there  may  even  be  signs  of  increased  excitability,  or  morbid  excite- 
ment of  the  affected  portion  of  the  brain.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
anaemia,  often  even  through  the  entire  brain,  the  circulation  is  dis- 
turbed, so  that,  besides  the  direct  symptoms  of  partial  anaemia,  we 
may  have  those  of  more  or  less  extensive  secondary  disturbances  of 
circulation.  However,  neither  the  " hcrdsymptomc,"  nor  the  symptoms 
of  secondary  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  nor  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  are  pathognomonic  of  partial  anaemia  of  the  brain ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  must  distinctly  state  that  each  of  these  also  occurs 
in  many  other  diseases  of  the  brain.  Not  unfrequently,  we  can  recog- 
nize one  or  other  form  of  partial  anaemia  of  the  brain,  and  exclude 
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other  local  diseases  there,  bj  basing  our  diagnosis  on  the  etiological 
oonditionsy  the  sequence  of  the  symptoms,  the  existence  of  symptoms 
ooiresponding  to  the  peculiar  frequence  of  certain  forms  of  disease  in 
certain  sections  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  symptoms  of  the  occurrence  and  course 
of  partial  anemia  of  the  brain  due  to  obstruction  of  the  vessels,  and 
show  how  it  is  often  possible  to  diagnose  this  form  of  partial  antemia 
with  probability  or  with  certainty  by  attending  to  the  inducing  causes. 
However,  the  etiology  of  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  vessels  differs 
from  that  of  embolism,  and  the  other  factors  also,  which  might  be  of 
aid  in  diagnosis,  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  thrombosis  and  embolism 
of  the  cerebral  arteries ;  hence  we  shall  speak  of  them  separately. 

Since  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  vessels  most  frequently  depends 
ultimately  on  atheromatotis  degeneration  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  as 
this  occurs  chiefly  in  old  age,  we  are  more  apt  to  suspect  thrombosis, 
and  consequent  softening  of  the  brain,  in  an  old,  decrepit  person,  who 
has  the  symptoms  of  severe  brain-trouble,  than  in  a  young,  vigorous 
one,  having  the  same  symptoms.  If  the  peripheral  arteries  be  rigid 
and  tortuous,  there  is  still  greater  presumption  that  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  are  also  degenerated,  and  that  the  brain-symptoms  are  due  to 
this  degeneration.  However,  the  condition  of  the  peripheral  arteries 
does  not  furnish  any  certain  proof  of  that  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  In 
many  cases  the  degeneration  is  confined  to  the  latter ;  in  other,  rarer 
oases,  while  the  peripheral  arteries  are  extensively  degenerated,  the 
cerebral  arteries  remain  free.  Moreover,  partial  aniemia  of  the  brain, 
and  softening  of  the  brain  due  to  necrosis  of  the  ansemic  portion,  is 
not  the  only  brain-disease  caused  by  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the 
cerebral  arteries.  Experience  shows  that  atheromatous  degeneration 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  usually  induces  dilatation  of  the  larger 
arterial  trunks,  and,  on  the  contrary,  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
The  atheromatous  arteries  of  the  brain  are  also  usually  contracted  for 
a  long  while  before  they  are  closed  by  thromboses.  Hence  the  symp- 
toms of  thrombosis,  or,  rather,  of  the  partial  aniemia  and  partial  ne- 
crosis of  the  brain  depending  on  it,  are  almost  always  preceded  by 
premonitory  sjrmptoms,  either  of  disturbance  of  circulation,  induced 
by  the  contraction  of  certain  cerebral  vessels,  or  by  symptoms  of 
senile  cerebral  atrophy,  which  has  been  caused  and  hastened  by  de- 
generation of  the  cerebral  vessels,  l^e  patients  complain  of  pain  in 
the  head,  dizziness,  ringing  of  the  ears,  flashes  beforo  the  eyes,  loss  of 
memory  and  power  of  thought;  they  are  apathetic  and  indifferent, 
and  much  inclined  to  sleep,  but  their  sleep  is  disturbed  by  uneasy 
dreams.  As  a  rule,  very  small  arteries  are  at  first  obstructed,  either 
by  the  atheromatous  process  causing  their  entire  obliteration,  or  be* 
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iaav;  their  rtil;:/fT;  Is  orxitractfrd,  and  then  obstructed  br  a  iLrombosis. 
Ffj/;  an;/:rrjla  nriultiij^'  from  closure  of  tiie&e  small  vessels  is  limited  in 
cxu^ni,  aii/1  \if:iif:f^  rr^ay  rea/lilv  be  n^iofjwctl  bv  an  iocreased  supply  of 
\f\fxA  xhrow^h  u(:l^u}xjnu^  ve^^s/rLs.  We  must  bear  this  in  mind  when, 
in  a  ui^rshiuic  f/atient,  who  for  sorae  time  has  had  the  orain-svTnp- 
Uail*,  tliat  we  df's'i;pi3,tj:il  as  premonitorr,  limited  regional  6\"mptoni5 
(henisymptome)  ocrmr,  and,  after  lasting  for  a  time,  disappear  again. 
Aiiifju^  ili^rft^z  feymjit^ims  are  inability  to  say  different  words,  loss  of 
memor}'  fr>r  cr;rtain  names  and  numbers,  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  formicar 
tion,  (/r  of  (y/rtain  liml^rs  f^olufr  to  sleep,  occasionally  only  of  certain 
fingers  or  t/xr«,  contnu/iions  and  paralysis,  wliich  are  also  occasionally 
lirnit/xl  to  cx'rtairi  fingr^rs  or  toes,  etc 

3Iany  authorities  have  explained  this  variation  of  symptoms,  par- 
ti/nlarly  the  o<^rrurrence  and  disapp'-arance  of  paralysis,  as  a  peculiai 
uymptom  of  s^^ft/ming  of  the  brain.  This  is  a  false  view  of  the  matter. 
In  cases  where  tlie  symptoms  liave  presented  this  variation,  if  soften- 
ing of  tlie  liTain  U;  found  on  autopsy,  the  softening  did  not  occur  at 
the  time  the  symjit^^jrns  changed,  but  at  a  later  period,  when  they  were 
cr^nstaiit.  On  the  other  band,  the  occurrence  and  disappearance  of 
circumscrilxid  paralyses  arc  certainly,  to  s^jme  extent,  characteristic  of 
[Kirtial  aniemia  of  the  brain  resulting  from  atheromatous  degeneration 
and  thrornlxihis  of  small  cerebral  arteries,  and  are  rapidly  removed  again 
by  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation.  (The  occurrence  and 
disa[)[K^ninfXj  of  circumscriljcd  paralyses  do  not  render  it  certain  that 
there  is  thromlxjsis  of  small  arteries  of  the  brain ;  the  same  s^Tnptom 
iH  alsr>  seen  from  small  extravasations.  See  Chapter  V.)  If  a  large 
arU;ry,  or  s<!V(?ral  small  ones  going  to  the  same  part  of  the  brain,  be 
j;loM.'d  by  thrombosis,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  collateral  circula- 
tion cannot  lx»  estabUshed,  particularly  if  the  degeneration  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  1x3  extensive,  and  then  the  affected  portion  of 
r  rain  los^-s  its  functional  power  forever.  There  arc  some  parts  of  the 
brain — fr>r  instance,  the  large  medullary  masses  of  the  hemispheres— 
that  may  1x3  destroyed  without  any  apparent  loss  of  function.  This 
fact,  which  is  proved  by  numerous  examples,  explains  the  occurrence 
(jf  those  «is('8  of  softening  during  whose  course  there  have  never  been 
any  symptoms  of  paralysis.  We  must  know  this  in  order  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  occasionally  quite  imjK)ssible  to  diagnose  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  senile  atrophy,  because 
the  most  imjxjrtant  point  for  the  differential  diagnosis  is  wanting. 
Hut,  far  more  frequently,  the  results  of  thrombosis  of  a  large  artery, 
or  of  numerous  small  ones,  extend  to  parts  of  the  brain,  whose  loss  of 
functi(jn  induces  paralysis,  and  even  hemiplegia,  particularly  to  the 
«^q)us  striatum  and  thalamus.     The  arteries  supplying  the  great  hemi* 
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spheres,  and  the  aboye-mentumed  laige  gang^  ^7^'^  ^^  thein,  \?ith 
Uood,  are  the  ones  that  are  most  frequently  closed  by  thromboses; 
and,  even  if  the  arecinia  directly  resulting  from  the  obstruction,  and 
the  consequent  softening,  do  not  extend  to  the  corpus  striatum  and 
optic  thalamus,  these  parts  will  readily  lose  their  functional  power 
firom  the  collateral  oedema  about  the  point  of  softening,  or  from  the 
capillaries  of  the  entire  hemisphere  being  compressed  by  it.  If  a  laige 
vessel  be  closed  by  a  thrombosis  originating  from  the  walls,  and  grow- 
ing slowly,  or  if  numerous  smaller  arteries  be  closed  one  after  the 
other,  the  paralysis  comes  on  slowly,  and  increases  gradually.  Cases 
running  this  course  are  the  most  readily  recognized;  for,  although 
gradually-forming  and  slowly-prc^^ressing  paralysb  also  occurs  in  many 
other  cerebral  diseases,  if  this  symptom  arise  in  an  old  marasroic  pa> 
tient,  who  has  had  the  previously-described  symptoms,  wo  must  first 
think  of  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  of  the  form  of  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  at  present  under  consideration.  While  the  symptoms 
of  paralysis,  which  are  very  often  and  unaccountably  accompanied  by 
contractions  of  the  paralyzed  part,  gradually  increase  and  extend,  the 
patients  become  more  apathetic,  grow  imbecile,  pass  their  excrements 
involuntarily,  have  bed-sores,  and  finally  die  of  marasmus  and  coma. 
The  course  is  different  when  a  large  vessel  or  numerous  small  ones  are 
rapidly  closed  by  thrombosis.  In  such  cases  hemiplegia  occurs  sud- 
denly, and  the  symptoms  may  be  very  similar  to  or  identical  with  those 
of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  This  correspondence  is  easily  explained. 
In  cerebral  luemorrhages,  also,  most  frequently,  the  corpus  striatum 
and  thalamus  are  either  broken  up,  or  their  functional  activity  is  ar- 
rested by  the  compression  that  capillaries  of  the  whole  hemisphere 
suffer  from  large  effusions.  In  cerebral  haemonhages  also,  hemiplegia 
usually  occurs  suddenly.  Moreover,  ruptures  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
usually  occur  in  old  persons,  and  are  most  frequently  due  to  the  same 
disease  of  the  vascular  walls  that  generally  induces  tlm>mbosis.  We 
shall  not  enumerate  the  symptoms  given  for  a  differential  diagnosis, 
and  sliall  only  refer  to  an  assertion  of  JBamberg€r\  for  which  science 
is  indebted  to  such  an  undisputed  authority  on  diagnosis.  JBamberger 
says  that,  in  his  notes,  he  finds  seven  cases  where  there  was  an  error 
of  diagnosis,  and  the  real  state  of  affairs  was  only  discovered  at  the 
autopsv;  he  considers  it  impossible  to  avoid  this  error,  and  says  he 
seldom  ventures  to  make  an  absolute  diagnosis  of  cerebral  haemorrhage 
finom  an  apoplectic  attack. 

Partial  anaemia  and  necrosis  of  the  brain  due  to  embolism  are 
also  almost  always  preceded  by  characteristic  premonitory  symp- 
toms. But  these  are  not  brain-symptoms,  as  they  were  in  the  pre- 
vious form  of  anaemia  of  the  brain ;  they  are  those  of  the  diseases  which 
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almost  exclusively  cause  embolism  of  the  cerebral  ai-teries,  that  is,  ot 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  of  endocarditis,  or  of  severe  destructive 
disease  of  the  lungs.  The  occurrence  of  these  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  valvular  disease,  endocarditis,  or  severe 
disease  of  the  lung,  have  such  an  effect  on  the  diagnosis  betweem  em- 
bolism of  a  cerebral  artery  and  other  brain-diseases,  that  with  the 
same  set  of  symptoms  we  may  diagnose  embolism  if  we  find  them,  and 
exclude  it  with  certainty  if  they  are  absent.  The  sudden  shutting  off 
of  arterial  blood  from  the  part  of  the  brain  supplied  by  the  obstnicted 
arter}',  instantly  arrests  its  functional  power.  Experience  shows  that 
emboli  almost  always  lodge  in  the  arteria  fossse  Sylvii,  particularly 
the  left  one ;  as  the  closing  of  this  large  artery  causes  great  anaemia 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  it,  we  may  readily  see  that  sudden  hemiple- 
gia, especially  of  the  right  side,  is  the  most  important  symptom  from 
which  we  can  diagnose  embolus  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  if  it  occur  in 
a  patient  with  valvular  disease,  etc.  The  entire  loss  of  consciousness, 
the  apoplectic  attack,  which  usually  accompanies  the  commencement 
of  hemiplegia,  when  the  arteria  fossse  Sylvii  is  stopped  by  an  embolus, 
is  more  difficult  to  explain.  I  think  that  this  symptom  is  most  prob- 
ably due  to  the  diseased  hemisphere  being  decidedly  swollen  by  col- 
lateral oedema,  and  that,  as  occurs  in  large  extravasations  of  blood,  the 
opposite  hemisphere  is  not  sufficiently  protected  from  the  pressure  by 
the  falx,  which  only  offers  a  limited  amount  of  resistance.  In  embo- 
lism of  peripheral  arteries  at  least,  I  have  always  found  a  very  decided 
and  wide-spread  oedema  in  the  vicinity  of  the  obstructed  vessel,  and 
have  witnessed  considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen  from  embolism 
of  the  splenic  artery.  It  is  evident  that  a  hemiplegia  occurring  sud- 
ienly  with  an  apoplectic  attack  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  the  age  of  the  patient  gives 
grounds  for  distinguishing  a  haemorrhage  from  an  embolism.  Hsemor- 
rliagcs  occur  chiefly,  although  not  exclusively,  in  advanced  age,  embo- 
lism comes  in  persons  of  any  age ;  hence,  in  young  persons,  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  embolism.  However,  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
error  is  the  careful  examination  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  certainty 
that  the  diagnosis  receives  from  the  discovery  of  valvular  disease  is 
still  more  increased  if  we  can  also  find  a  coincident  embolism  of  a  pe- 
ripheral artery  or  of  one  of  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  spleen  or 
kidney.  In  most  cases  death  occurs  sooner  or  later  after  the  attack, 
with  the  symptoms  of  general  paralysis ;  in  other  cases  consciousness 
returns  after  a  time.  The  symptoms  of  paralysis  rarely  disappear ;  this 
is  sufficiently  explained,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  by  the  difficult 
establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation. 

Partial  anaemia  of  trie  brain,  due  to  collateral  oedema  in  the  vicinity 
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3f  abfioesseSy  tumors,  and  other  local  diseases^  induces  sjmptoma  of 
iiritation  or  paraljfVis,  aooording  to  the  deg^ree  of  the  ansemia ;  these 
Bjinptoms  oomplkaite  those  directly  depending  on  the  original  disease, 
and  are  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  portions  of  the  brain  lying 
beyond  the  actual  disease.  On  autopsy,  it  is  usually  difficult  or  even 
entirely  impossible  to  decide,  whether  oedema  and  capillary  ansemia 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  an  abscess,  tumor,  eta,  and  how  far  they  ex- 
tend. But  wo  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  vicinity  of  these  points 
of  disease  is  in  a  similar  state  to  that  of  parts  affected  in  the  same 
way,  which  are  exposed  to  observation ;  and  we  are  the  more  justified 
in  this  supposition,  because  for  a  long  time  it  has  not  escaped  the  more 
accurate  observers  that,  in  many  cases  of  partial  disease  of  the  brain, 
symptoms  occur  that  cannot  depend  on  the  coarser  structural  changes 
of  the  brain  found  on  autopsy,  but  must  be  referred  to  an  impercep- 
tible participation  of  other  portions  of  the  brain  lying  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  affected  part.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  participation 
depends  on  disturbance  of  the  capillary  circulation  and  the  occurrence 
of  oedema,  because  in  other  parts  of  the  body  also  these  anomalies 
often  leave  no  traces.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  observed  during 
life  give  a  better  means  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  the  secondary  di»- 
turbanoes  of  circulation,  or  of  the  collateral  oedema,  than  the  autopsy 
does.  For  instance,  if  paralysis  and  spasm  accompany  a  disease  of  the 
cortical  and  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  which  does  not 
encroach  on  the  cranial  cavity,  and  whose  destruction  docs  not  induce 
paralysis  and  spasm,  there  is  probably  an  anaemia  extending  to  por- 
tions of  the  bruin  lying  far  deeper.  As  numerous  examples  have 
proved  that  an  entire  half  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  destroyed  without 
inducing  hemiplegia,  we  cannot  refer  a  hemiplegia,  observed  along 
with  structural  changes  confined  to  the  cerebellum,  directly  to  that 
organ,  but  must  consider  it  due  to  the  extension  of  collateral  oedema 
to  portions  of  the  brain  whose  loss  of  function  causes  paralysis  of  half 
the  body.  The  strange  experience,  that,  in  disease  of  one  side  of  the 
cerebellum,  there  is  sometimes  no  hemiplegia,  at  others  there  is  hemi- 
plegia of  the  same  side,  and  in  still  other  cases  that  it  occurs  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  cases,  a 
collateral  oedema  extends  along  the  crura  cerebelli  ad  frontem  to  the 
lateral  regions  of  the  pons ;  while,  in  those  cases  where  the  same  side 
is  affected,  the  oedema  extends  along  the  crura  cerebelli  ad  medullam 
oblongatam  to  the  lateral  branches  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  and 
where  there  is  no  hemiplegia  the  collateral  oedema  has  not  advanced 
m  either  direction  to  regions  whose  loss  of  function  involves  that  symp- 
tom. These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  how  important  a  r61e  par> 
tial  ansemia  of  the  brain,  due  to  collateral  oedema,  plays  in  the  symp* 
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tomatology  of  brain-diseases  confined  to  certain  points.  I  have  alreadj 
remarked  that  the  variation  of  symptoms,  the  temporary  improvement 
or  exacerbation,  observed  in  the  course  of  some  brain-diseases,  depend 
greatly  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  collateral  oedema  about  the 
point  of  disease. 

The  third  form  of  partial  anaf^mia  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  com- 
pression of  the  capillaries  of  portions  of  the  brain  firom  diseases  caus- 
ing pressure,  induces  constant  and  characteristic  symptoms,  which  of 
course  vary  according  as  the  anasmia  is  in  one  of  the  greater  hemi- 
spheres or  is  below  the  tentorium.    If  the  capillaries  of  one  of  the 
greater  hemispheres  be  compressed  by  an  effusion  of  blood,  by  a 
tumor,  or  any  other  local  disease  contracting  the  space  in  the  skull, 
there  will  be  hemiplegia,  no  matter  where  the  said  disease  be  located. 
This  hemiplegia  is  limited  to  the  lower  half  of  the  face,  and  to  the 
two  extremities  of  the  opposite  side.     It  has  often  been  considered  as 
enigmatical,  that  in  many  cases  diseases  above  or  below  one  of  the 
greater  hemispheres,  as  well  as  within  it,  led  to  hemiplegia,  while  in 
other  cases  the  same  diseases  at  the  base,  convexity,  or  in  the  medulla 
of  a  great  hemisphere  did  not  induce  hemiplegia;  and  tables  have 
been  made  out  which  show  at  a  glance  this  want  of  correspondence. 
I  consider  these  tables  as  utterly  worthless,  unless  the  variety  of  the 
disease  be  stated  in  them ;  and  I  think  it  very  important  to  distinguish 
bet^veen  two  classes  of  disease,  whose  effect  is  very  different ;  namely, 
those  which  occupy  more  space  than  the  brain-filaments  and  ganglion- 
cells  w^hich  they  supplant,  and  those  which  do  not.     Diseases  at  the 
base,  convexity,  or  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  cerebrum  only  in 
duce  hemiplegia  when  they  lessen  the  space,  in  other  cases  they  do 
not  cause  it  (unless  collateral  oedema  in  their  vicinity  extend  to  the 
thalamus  and  corpus  striatum).     There  are  exceptional  cases  where 
hemiplegia  does  not  occur  in  disease  of  one  of  the  greater  hemispheres 
whose  products  certainly  contract  the   space.     When  tumors  grow 
very  slowly  the  brain  usually  atrophies,  and  as  much  space  may  be 
gained  in  the  skull  by  the  disappearance  of  brain-substance  as  is  lost 
by  the  slow  growth  of  the  tumor.     In  such  cases  there  is  no  anaemia 
of  the  affected  hemisphere  from  compression  of  the  capillaries,  and 
consequently,  if  the  tumor  be  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  hemiplegia  does  not  occur.     We  must 
also  remember  the  extensive  communication  between  the  two  uppei 
chambers  of  the  skull  at  their  anterior  part.     It  is  evident  that  at  thii* 
place  pressure  on  one  hemisphere  may  more  readily  be  propagated  U. 
the  other  than  at  any  other  part.     But,  the  more  pressure  is  divided 
up,  the  weaker  its  action  becomes.     In  accordance  with  these  consid- 
erations, diseases  of  the  anterior  lobes,  which  do  not  encroach  too  much 
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an  the  space,  do  not  entirelj  compress  the  capillaries  of  the  affected 
hemisphere,  so  that  they  do  not  cause  hemiplegia,  or  at  least  it  is  only 
alight)  while  the  propagation  of  pressure  to  the  other  hemisphere  is 
shown  by  psychical  disturbanoes,  which  are  usually  absent  where  the 
affection  is  limited  to  one  side  of  the  brain.  Perhaps  this  may  partly 
explsun  the  aphasia,  which  is  found  with  disease  of  the  frontal  lobe  of 
one  side,  particularly  (but  not  constantly)  of  the  left  side ;  since,  in 
the  region  of  the  frontal  lobes,  pressure  acting  on  one  side  is  very 
readily  propagated  to  the  other.  As  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  am  so 
symmetrical,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  any  organ  in  one 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  other. 

Even  more  characteristic  and  more  constant  is  the  combination  of 
symptoms  accompanying  compression  of  the  capillaries  of  the  parts  of 
brain  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa.  This  is  apparently  because  the 
tentorium  can  offer  greater  resistance  to  pressure  acting  on  it  than  the 
fiilx  can ;  also  because  the  communication  from  the  posterior  and  lower 
chamber  of  the  skull,  bounded  by  the  tentorium  and  occipital  bone, 
with  the  upper  chambers,  is  far  less  free  than  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  upper  chambers.  As  is  well  known,  we  may  readily 
err  in  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  made  a  mistake  when  I  have  given  a  diagnosis  of  disease  con- 
tracting the  space  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa.  Many  of  my  former 
pupils  also  have  assured  me  that,  from  experience  in  their  own  practice, 
they  must  regard  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  limiting  the  space  in  the 
posterior  cranial  fossa  as  easy,  and  that  they  have  repeatedly  diag^ 
nosed  them  according  to  my  instructions,  and  have  verified  the  diag- 
nosis by  autopsy.  The  combination  of  symptoms  from  which  we  may 
diagnose  compression  of  the  capillaries  of  the  parts  lying  in  the  pos- 
terior cranial  fossa  is  as  follows :  Pains  in  the  back  of  the  head,  sym- 
pathetic vomiting,  a  peculiar  dizziness,  diminution  of  sensibility  and 
motor  power,  but  no  complete  paralysis  and  ansesthesia  regulariy 
spread  over  the  body,  and  impaired  articulation  and  deglutition.  The 
pains  at  the  back  of  the  head  doubtless  proceed  from  the  filaments  of 
the  trigeminus  going  to  the  tentorium.  As  the  sjrmpathetic  vomiting 
occurs  in  various  brain-diseases,  it  alone  has  no  diagnostic  value,  but. 
in  combination  with  other  svmptoms,  it  greatly  aids  to  render  the  pie 
ture  of  the  disease  characteristic  The  dizziness  accompanying  dis 
eases  contracting  the  space  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa  is  not  a  hallu- 
cination, a  subjective  sensation  of  movement  of  the  patient's  own  body, 
JT  of  surrounding  objects,  that  does  not  really  take  place.  Unlike 
this  £Eir  more  frequent  hallucinatory  form  of  dizziness,  it  docs  not  occur 
while  the  patient  is  quietly  lying  or  sitting  down,  but  results  from 
certain  bodily  movements.    When  a  patient  complains  of  dizziness, 
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we  should  make  it  a  rule  to  ask  at  once  whether  the  attacks  come  on 
duriiig  rest,  or  onlv  during  walking,  rising,  etc. ;  if  the  latter  pointa 
be  answered  affirmatively,  we  have  obtained  an  important  diagoostic 
point.  The  dizziness  observed  in  diseases  encroaching  on  the  posterior 
cranial  fossa  depend,  as  Jmmerrnann  has  fully  proved,  on  actual  move- 
ments of  the  body,  which  the  patient  does  not  perfectly  perceive,  but 
Thich  only  have  a  general  influence  on  his  feeling  of  equilibrium.  In 
healthy  persons,  vibratory  movements  of  the  body  would  also  occur  in 
walking,  rising,  etc.,  if  they  were  not  prevented  by  contraction  of  the 
muscles  which  straighten  and  curve  the  spinal  column.  "When  a 
person  is  walking  stiffly  and  uprightly,  we  may  readily  see,  by  the  in- 
creased prominence  of  the  bellies  of  these  muscles,  that  he  is  uncon- 
sciously using  them.  This  facility  of  limiting,  by  muscular  action,  the 
movements  and  vibrations  conveyed  to  the  trunk  is  very  much  im- 
paired in  persons  with  disease  encroaching  on  the  posterior  cranial 
cavity,  a  circimastance  which  is  apparently  supported  by  the  supposi 
tion  that  the  cerebellum  chiefly  causes  innervation  of  the  body,  and  is 
the  prop  of  the  spinal  column  (  Griesinger),  The  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility and  that  of  motor  power,  wliich  render  the  patient  awkward  and 
uncertain,  without  increasing  to  complete  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  are 
simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  nerve-filaments,  passing  from  the 
cerebrum  through  the  foramen  occipitale  superius,  enter  the  posterior 
cranial  fossa,  again  leave  it  by  the  interior  occipital  foramen,  and  are 
thus  subjected  to  a  compression  which  impairs  the  propagation  of  ex 
citement  from  the  brain  to  the  motor  ner^*es,  and  of  peripheral  excite- 
ment of  the  sensory  nerves  to  the  brain.  In  the  disturbance  of  speech 
it  may  be  readily  seen  that  it  does  not  depend  on  lack  of  thoughts,  or 
on  the  impossibility  of  finding  words  for  the  thoughts,  but  on  the  un- 
certainty and  clumsiness  in  executing  the  movements  necessary  for 
distinct,  rapid,  and  connected  articulation.  The  distm-bance  of  deglu- 
tition is  occasionally  designated  as  difliculty  of  swallowing ;  it  usually 
manifests  itself  by  slight  choking  while  drinking.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  decide  whether  this  distiu-bance  of  articulation  and  deglutition  de- 
pends on  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  hypoglossal  and  glosso- 
pharjngeal  nerves  at  their  origin,  or  in  the  nerves  themselves,  by  dis- 
eases affecting  the  space  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms,  there  are  usually  others  depending  on  the 
injury  of  certain  nerves,  and,  if  the  orifice  of  the  venae  Galeni  into  the 
straight  sinus  he  compressed,  and  the  escape  of  ulood  from  the  ventri- 
cle prevented,  we  have  the  symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  We 
shall  hereafter  speak  of  this  when  treating  of  tumors  and  abscesses  of 
Mic  cerebellum,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  of  chronic  hydrocepba- 
his.     Here  will  be  the  place  to  mention  those  symptoms  wliich  are 
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obacived,  with  lemaiioible  r^;u]arit  v,  in  diseases  affecting  the  spmx 
m  the  posterior  cranial  carit  v,  no  matter  what  their  nature  or  locatioiw 
Among  m J  pupils  I  have  noticed  that  the  interest  in  brain-diseases 
rapidlj  increases  when  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  many  cases,  a  sore 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  within  certain  limits.  Not  unfirequentlj 
we  aie  obliged  to  stop  at  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  encroaching  on 
one  side  of  the  cerebrum,  or  on  the  posterior  cranial  fossa.  In  the 
following  diapters  we  shall  show  under  what  circumstances  we  can  go 
further,  and  how,  in  other  cases,  a  certain  diagnosis  may  be  made  of 
the  nature  and  exact  seat  of  the  disease. 

Treaticrnt. — Aa  may  be  rcadilj  understood,  the  treatment  of 
partial  anaemia  and  necrosis  promises  little  benefit  In  thrombosis  and 
embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  the  obstruction  to  the  supply  of 
blood  cannot  be  removed  by  therapeutic  remedies.  Hence  the  indica- 
tion  would  be  to  £eivor  the  development  of  a  collateral  circulation, 
without  exposing  the  patient  to  new  danger  from  too  great  collateral 
fluxion.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to  fulfil  these  indications,  and  we  may 
readily  do  harm  instead  of  good.  The  purer  the  symptoms  of  partial 
paralysis,  the  more  obstinate  they  remain ;  if  no  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion accompany  them,  the  more  a  strengthening  and  stimulant  treat- 
ment is  indicated.  Hence  we  always  find  the  administration  of  stimu- 
lants recommended  in  the  treatment  of  softening  of  the  brain.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  caused  by  fluxionary  hvper- 
semia,  such  as  severe  headache,  contractions,  etc.,  me  prominent,' it  is 
advisable  to  use  cold,  and  apply  leeches  behind  the  ears  repeatedly. 
We  should  be  careful  about  venesection,  as  it  is  readily  followed  by 
collapse.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  give  no 
general  rules,  but  the  treatment  must  be  suited  to  each  case.  We 
shall  speak  of  the  treatment  of  partial  anemia  of  the  brain,  induced 
by  collateral  oedema  and  compression  of  the  capillaries,  when  we  treat 
of  the  diseases  that  this  form  of  partial  annpimia  accompanies. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CEBEBRAL  HJEMOBRHAQB — ^APOPLSCTIG    STROKE — APOPLXXIA  SAM* 

GUINEA. 

Bt  the  term  stroke,  or  apoplexy,  was  originally  meant,  as  the  word 
indicates,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  complete  functional  inactivity  of  the 
brain.  Apoplexy  is  divided  into  various  forms,  according  as  the  paral« 
ysis  is  induced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  or  by  a  serous  effusion, 
OT  as  organic  dis^oes  can  or  cannot  be  found  as  the  cause :  thus  wo 
have  Apoplexia  sanguinea,  A.  serosa,  A.  nervosa,  eta    In  the  present 
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chapter  ^ve  treat  of  the  lesion  of  the  brain  characterized  by  ruptiim  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  escape  of  their  contents,  whether  it  induces  the 
symptoms  of  sudden  paralysis  of  the  brain  or  not. 

Etiology. — Cerebral  haemorrhages  almost  always  occur  from  tho 
smaller  arteries  or  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  and  are  caused  partly 
by  structural  disease  of  the  arterial  walls,  partly  by  an  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  part  of  brain  surrounding  the  vessels,  partly  by  increased 
pressure  of  the  blood  against  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  The  bleeding 
most  frequently  occurs  when  several  of  the  factors  act  together.' 

The  structural  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  to  which  their 
abnormal  fragility  is  due  in  most  cases,  are  the  results  of  endarteritis 
deformans,  which  was  treated  of  in  the  first  volume.  This  explains 
the  frequency  of  apoplexy  in  persons  over  forty  years  of  age,  whicli 
was  noticed  even  by  Sippocrates.  Next  to  this,  simple  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  arterial  walls,  not  dependent  on  inflammation,  but  occur- 
ring in  badly-nourished  cachectic  and  chlorotic  persons,  also  induces 
greater  fragility  and  ruptures  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Still  we  must 
say  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  finer  cerebral  arteries  is  found  far 
more  frequently  than  would  be  expected  from  the  proportionately  rare 
occurrence  of  apoplexy.  Occasionally  rupture  of  the  entire  arterial  wall 
is  preceded  by  rupture  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats,  while  the  adven- 
titia  still  resist.  In  such  cases  the  blood  escapes  between  the  external 
and  middle  coats,  and  small  dissecting  aneurisms  are  formed.  Lastly, 
there  are  cases  where  abnormal  weakness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  must 
be  supposed,  although  it  cannot  be  proved.  These  are  tlic  rare  cases 
where  cerebral  haemorrhages  are  found  in  convalescents  from  typhus 
and  other  acute  infectious  diseases  and  during  scorbutus. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  necrotic  softening  of  the 
brain,  capillary  haemorrhages  not  unfrequently  occur  along  the  borders 
of  the  softened  part.  Frequently,  gradual  atrophy  of  the  brain  causes 
dilatation  and  final  rupture  of  the  vessels.  While  the  brain-substance 
disappears,  a  vacuum  cannot  form  in  the  skull ;  hence  increase  of  the 
cerebro-spiiial  fluid  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels  are  necessary  results 
of  senile  or  any  other  form  of  atrophy  of  the  brain,  which  is  a  frequent 
sequel  of  the  most  varied  forms  of  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Perhaps 
the  frequency  of  apoplexy  in  advanced  age  depends  at  least  partly  on 
this  circumstance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  atrophy  of  the  bram, 
which  is  in  many  cases  caused  by  the  first  apojilectic  attack,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  apoplexy. 

The  increased  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  by 
which  the  latter  are  ruptured,  may  depend  on  any  of  the  causes  which 
we  indicat^'d  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  as  causes  of  hyperaemia. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  apoplexy  during  long  and  luxurious  meal? 
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'lends  to  show  that  the  hypenemia  of  the  brain  induced  by  temporary 
plethora  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  particularly  that  form  resulting  from  any  extensive  en- 
darteritis deformans,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ruptures  of  cere- 
bral vessels.  In  the  latter  case  two  dangerous  factors  tmite — ^the  mor> 
bid  fragility  of  the  vessels  and  the  increased  pressure  of  the  blood  on 
them.  Moreover,  small  arteries,  in  which  there  is  otherwise  a  regulai 
pressure  of  the  blood,  and  whose  walls  also  maintain  a  nearly  equal 
tension  during  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  pulsate  wheu 
there  is  extensive  atheromatous  degeneration,  and  at  every  systole  of 
the  heart  ^he  normal  medium  tension  of  their  walls  is  decidedly  in- 
creased. It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  circumstance  also  in- 
creases the  liability  of  the  vessels  to  rupture.  Cerebral  haemorrhages 
so  often  depend  on  the  complication  in  question,  that,  in  doubtful 
cases,  the  discovery  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  of  an 
atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteries  may  decide  the  diagnosis. 

Apoplexies  occur  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  occasionally,  without 
any  known  cause,  cases  accumulate  remarkably.  They  have  also 
been  observed  at  aU  times  of  the  day,  and  statistical  tables  have  been 
made  of  their  comparative  frequency  at  morning,  mid-<lay,  and  even- 
ing. Although  advanced  age  furnishes  the  lai^gcst  number  of  cases, 
apoplexy  does  occur  even  among  children.  Men  are  somewhat  ofbener 
attacked  than  women.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  apoplectic  con* 
Btitution,  indicated  by  a  short  neck  and  broad  shoulders. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  distinction  is  made  into  capil- 
lary haemorrhage  and  hsemorrhagic  clots,  according  as  the  bleeding 
consists  of  numerous  small,  closely-packed  eflFiisions,  or  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood. 

In  capillary  haemorrhages  the  cerebral  substance  appears  dotted 
with  dark-red  punctate  extravasations  at  some  point  of  variable  size. 
The  cerebral  substance  between  the  small  extravasations  cither  re- 
tains its  normal  color  and  consistence,  or  is  colored  yellow  or  reddish 
to  a  variable  extent  by  imbibition ;  it  is  relaxed  and  moist,  or,  lastly, 
it  is  broken  down  to  a  red  pulp  by  the  extravasation  (red  softening). 

Small  haemorthagic  spots  sometimes  press  the  brain-filaments 
apart ;  but  larger  ones  break  up  and  become  mixed  with  the  brain- 
substance.  In  the  former  case  the  effusion  is  sometimes  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  filaments ;  in  the  latter  it  is  more  roundish  or  irreg- 
ular. In  the  former  case  the  walls  of  the  effusion  are  to  some  extent 
smooth ;  in  the  latter  they  oftener  appear  ragged,  and  are  frequently 
surrounded,  for  a  space  some  lines  thick,  by  a  broken-down  pulpy 
brain-substance  discolored  with  blood.  The  size  of  the  clot  varies 
from  that  of  a  hemp^eed  to  that  of  the  fist.     If  it  be  in  the  vicinitT 
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of  a  ventricle,  it  often  breaks  through  the  wall  of  the  latter,  and  ite 
blood  escapes  into  the  ventricle.  Haemorrhagic  eflFusions,  lying  near 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  not  unfrequently  break  through  the  cortical 
substance  and  pia  mater,  so  that  the  blood  enters  the  subarachnoid 
space.  Usually  there  is  only  one  haemorrhagic  effusion  in  the  brain, 
rarely  severaL  Their  most  frequent  locality  is  the  corpus  striatum, 
the  thalamus  opticus,  and  the  large  medullary  masses  of  the  hemi- 
spheres ;  less  frequently  they  occur  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
cerebrum,  in  the  cerebellum  and  pons.  Apoplejdes  in  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  medulla  oblongata  are  rare,  and  they  l^ardly  ever 
occur  in  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix.  The  contents  of  a  recent 
apoplectic  clot  consist  of  blood  and  broken-down  brain-substance.  The 
blood  either  remains  fluid  or  is  partly  coagulated,  and  then  the  fibrin 
is  occasionally  deposited  at  the  periphery,  while  the  middle  of  the  clot 
consists  of  fluid  blood.  Changes  of  the  contents  and  walls  of  the  clot 
soon  begin.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  and  the  portions  of  brain  mingled 
with  the  effusion  break  down  into  a  detritus,  the  contents  become 
more  fluid,  the  dark-red  color  becomes  brown,  then  safiron  yellow. 
Granular  pigment  and  often  also  hasmatoidin  cr)'stals  are  formed  from 
the  haematin.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  clot, 
there  is  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  starting  from  the  neu- 
roglia, which  develops  into  a  thick,  hard  layer  that  encloses  the  clot 
In  the  same  way  there  is  a  new  formation  of  delicate  connective  tissue, 
colored  yellow  by  the  pigment  contents  and  serous  infiltration,  which 
covers  the  wails  and  traverses  the  clot  as  a  fine  network.  After  the 
elements  of  the  effusion  have  broken  down,  all  its  remains  disappear, 
while  their  place  is  gradually  supplied  by  serum  ;  and  then  we  find  in 
the  brain  a  cavity  filled  with  clear  liquid,  surrounded  by  a  callous  sub- 
stance, and  covered  and  traversed  by  delicate  yellow-colored  connec- 
tive tissue — an  apoplectic  cyst.  The  cysts  usually  remain  permanently. 
But  occasionally  the  serum  is  reabsorbed,  the  walls  approximate,  and 
finally  arc  only  separated  by  a  stratum  of  pigment.  These  callous 
spots,  enclosing  pigment  strife,  are  called  apoplectic  cicatrices.  The 
cicatrization  of  a  hasmorrhagio  effusion  in  the  cortical  substance  is 
somewhat  different.  The  effusion  of  blood  under  the  pia  mater,  which 
is  usually  flat  and  extended,  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  do  the 
contents  of  central  clots.  The  red  pulp  gradually  becomes  a  reddish- 
brown  or  saffron-yellow  crumbly  mass,  which  is  bounded  below  by 
callous  brain-substance,  above  by  the  pia  mater.  Lastly,  we  find  an 
excavated  pigmented  plate,  above  which  a  serous  effusion  fills  the  cav- 
ity resulting  from  the  depression.  While  the  above  terminations  of 
cerebral  haemorrhages  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  favorable,  in 
some  cases  the  reactive  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  broken 
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down  portion  of  brain  is  not  limited  to  a  new  formation  of  connective 
tissue,  but  there  is  extensive  destruction  from  inflammatoiy  softening, 
or  the  apoplectic  clot  is  even  transformed  to  an  abscess  of  the  brain» 
The  parts  untoudied  by  the  haemorrhage  are  bloodless  if  the  extravi^ 
sation  has  been  considerable,  and  the  more  so  the  larger  the  extravar 
sation ;  smaU  capillary  haemorrhages  have  no  influence  on  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  rest  of  the  brain.  In  lai^  effusions  the  hemisphere 
containing  the  dot  is  particularly  ansemic.  The  subarachnoid  spaces 
also  are  empty,  the  convolutions  flattened,  and  the  furrows  have  dis- 
jBippeared.  Since  the  uneven  appearance  of  the  surfftce  of  the  brain  is 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  presence  of  cercbro-spinal  fluid  and  of 
vessels  containing  blood  between  the  convolutions,  the  surface  of  the 
brain  appears  very  smooth  and  even  when  there  is  a  large  extravasa- 
tion. The  brain  rarely  endures  the  injury  from  an  apoplexy  without 
impairment  of  the  general  nutrition.  The  gradual  diminution  of  men- 
tal power  seen  in  almost  all  apoplectic  cases  corresponds  to  a  general 
atrophy  of  the  brain;  which,  according  to  the  examinations  of  Turky 
is  associated  with  a  degeneration,  extending  into  the  spinal  medulla, 
of  those  flhiments  communicating  ^vith  li^morrhagic  effusion. 

Sykptoms  and  C0UB8E. — Sometimes  apoplexy  occurs  unexpectr 
edly  in  persons  who  have  previously  felt  quite  well ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  that  excite  in  the  physician,  and 
even  in  the  laity,  the  apprehension  that  the  patient  is  threatened  vrith 
apoplexy.  The  patients  complain  of  headache,  or  of  heaviness  and 
illness  of  the  head,  of  noise  in  the  ears,  flashes  before  the  eyes,  and 
attacks  of  dizziness ;  they  sleep  badly,  are  excited  and  irritable.  There 
are  also,  as  peculiarly  ominous  symptoms,  occasional  temporary  feel- 
ings of  formication  and  numbness  in  certain  limbs,  momentary  loss  of 
memoiy  for  some  words  and  figures,  or  temporary  paralysis  confined 
to  certain  groups  of  muscles.  Thus  we  see  the  premonitory  sjmptoms 
of  apoplexy  are  those  that  we  gave  in  preceding  chapters,  as  due  to 
general  and  partial  hyperaemia  of  the  brain,  and  to  partial  anaemia  of 
the  brain  resulting  from  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  a 
condition  that  entirely  corresponds  with  the  frequent  dependence  of 
cerebral  haemorrhages  on  increased  lateral  pressure  in  the  cerebral 
vessels,  and  on  degeneration  of  their  walls.  In  general  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  the  temporary  partial  paralysis  and  anaesthesia), 
the  "  warnings "  preceding  the  apoplectic  attack,  depend  on  throm- 
bosis of  small  vessels,  or  on  small  capillary  haemorrhages.  In  the 
latter  case,  of  course  they  could  not  be  classed  among  premonitoiy 
symptoms. 

He  destruction  of  brain-filaments,  whether  they  be  broken  up  by 
large  extravasations  or  be  softened  by  small  capillary  luemorrhages. 
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3an,  as  we  have  often  shown,  have  no  other  direct  result  than  partial 
paralysis.  Since  the  destruction  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  medulla  of  the  cerebrum,  does  not  cause  any  perceptible 
disturbance  of  function,  we  may  readily  understand  that  small  hvsmor 
rhages,  as  well  as  other  diseases  of  those  parts,  may  occasionally  es- 
cape recognition  during  life. 

We  have  designated  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus  as 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  hasmorrhage ;  a  destruction  of  these  parts,  or 
of  the  pedunculi  cerebri,  induces  paralysis  of  the  opposite  half  of  the 
body.  We  may  readily  determine  that  the  paralysis,  resulting  from 
destruction  of  the  above  parts,  only  depends  on  interruption  of  the 
conduction  between  the  organs  acting  in  thought  and  will  and  the 
motor  nerves  and  muscles ;  the  power  to  think  and  will  is  unimpaired. 
After  the  apoplectic  seizure,  during  which  there  is  complete  loss  of 
consciousness,  has  passed  off,  if  we  ask  the  patients  to  give  us  the 
affected  hand,  they  show  their  desire  to  fulfil  the  request,  by  taking  the 
paralyzed  hand  in  the  other  one,  whose  nerves  and  muscles  are  under 
the  control  of  their  ^vill,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  act.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  recent  cases,  every  motor  nerve  on  the  paralyzed  side,  to  which 
we  apply  the  induced  ciurent,  causes  contraction  in  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  it.  Hence  the  only  failure  is  in  the  communication  between 
the  central  excitory  apparatus  and  the  motor  nerv^es.  Tliis  interrup- 
tion has  no  effect  on  those  movements  of  the  pwiralyzed  side  that  occur 
in  a  reflex  manner  without  the  influence  of  the  will ;  for  patients,  who, 
as  a  result  of  apoplexy  on  the  left  side,  cannot  move  the  right  arm  or 
leg,  move  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  just  as  well  as  the  left  during 
respiration.  And  the  connection  between  the  motor  nerves  and  those 
nerve-filaments  and  ganglion-cells  which  are  excited  during  certain 
states  and  feelings  of  the  mind  is  not  always  removed  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  conduction  at  present  under  consideration.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  some  patients  who  cannot  make  the  motions  of  laugh- 
ing or  crying  on  the  one  side  of  the  face,  at  our  request,  can  do  so 
when  they  do  not  will  to  do  it,  but  when  their  feelings  lead  them  to 
do  so.  In  the  same  way,  the  interruj)tion  of  conduction  of  the  impulses 
of  the  will,  from  the  central  organs  to  the  motor  filaments,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  tliat  the  communication  of  the  latter  with  sensory 
and  with  other  motor  filaments  is  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  occasional  reflex  movements  sometimes  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  paralyzed  parts,  or  even  occur  more  readil}',  so  that  it  appears 
ns  if,  when  the  excitement  of  the  motor  filaments  is  no  longer  subject 
to  the  will,  it  occurs  more  readily  than  it  othcrwisi^  would.  Paralysis 
of  half  the  body,  due  to  destruction  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus 
of  one  hemisphere,  is  characterized  by  its  limitation  to  the  muscles  of 
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the  eztremiiies,  to  those  muscles  of  the  iskcc  going  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  and  the  nose,  and  to  the  muscles  that  protrude  the  tongue. 
The  patients  can  almost  always  chew  normally  on  the  aficctcd  side, 
they  can  wrinkle  the  forehead,  open  and  close  the  eyelids,  move  the 
eyes  in  any  direction,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  frequently 
cannot  lift  the  paralyzed  arm  and  foot  an  inch  from  the  bed ;  the  mouth 
hangs  down  on  the  affected  side,  and  the  nostril  is  contracted,  occasion- 
ally the  cheek  flaps  about  like  a  loose  sail  at  eveiy  expiration,  wliile, 
on  the  sound  side,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  up  and  the  nostril 
dilated.  If  the  patient  protrude  the  tongue,  its  point  goes  toward  the 
paraljrzed  side,  because  only  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  push  for- 
ward the  root  of  the  tongue  and  elongate  that  oi^gan.  In  most  cases, 
along  with  theliemiplegia,  there  is  also  anaesthesia  of  half  the  body,  but 
after  a  time  this  usually  passes  off  partially  or  entirely.  Tliis  course 
of  the  anaesthesia,  as  well  as  the  experience  that  animals  have  no  sensa- 
tion after  destruction  of  their  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  and  that, 
after  taking  them  away,  the  power  of  feeling  peripheral  pain  continues, 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  tem]X)rary  ana^thesia  of  the  paralyzed 
half  of  the  body  does  not  depend  immediately  on  destruction  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  but  on  the  compression  of  the  capil- 
laries in  the  sections  of  brain  lying  below  them,  caused  by  the  effusion 
of  bloud« 

The  same  symptoms  as  are  caused  by  effusions  of  blood  into  the 
tlvdamus  and  corpus  striatum,  are  induced  by  effusions  at  other  parts 
of  the  cerebrum,  provided  they  are  extensive  enough  to  compress  the 
capillaries  of  the  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum.  After  the  discussion 
in  the  previous  chapter  concerning  partial  anasmia  of  the  brain  and  its 
influence  on  the  cerebral  functions,  this  similarity  cannot  a])])car  strange 
to  us,  but  must  rather  be  regarded  as  evident  and  necessary.  The 
only  difference  is  the  following:  A  large  apoplectic  clot,  destroying 
the  corpus  striatum  or  thalamus,  leaves  a  hemiplegia  that  never  dis- 
appeaiB ;  only  small  clots  in  these  parts,  by  which  the  filaments  and 
ganglion>cells  are  not  broken  down,  but  only  pressed  apart,  leave 
paralysis  which  is  occasionally  temporary.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  apparatus  for  exciting  the  motor  nerves,  which  doubtless  exists 
in  the  brain,  although  it  may  itself  be  excited  by  the  will,  is  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus.  On  the  other  hand, 
extensive  apoplectic  clots  at  other  parts  of  the  cerebrum  not  unfre- 
quently  leave  paralysis,  which  sooner  or  later  disappears  again.  From 
this  course  we  may  suppose  that  the  capillaries  of  the  motor  centres, 
being  relieved  of  the  pressure  by  the  partial  resorption  of  the  extrav- 
asation, have  again  become  permeable  to  the  blood ;  or  that  the  col- 
lateral cedema  in  the  vicinity  of  the  broken-down  part  of  brain,  which 
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extended  to  the  motor  centres,  has  disappeared  with  the  cicatrization 
of  the  apoplectic  dot. 

Hemiplegia  occurs  in  some,  but  not  in  all,  of  the  cases  where  the 
e£[iision  is  into  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebrum ;  these  are  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  haemorrhage  into  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater. 
The  difference,  doubtless,  depends  on  how  far  the  frequently-mentioned 
results  of  the  haemorrhage,  compression  of  the  capillaries,  or  collateral 
cedema,  extend  inward ;  whether  they  reach  the  corpus  striatum  and 
thalamus  or  not.  When  the  clot  is  in  this  position,  general  convulsions 
are  often  observed,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  severe  disturbance  of  the 
psychical  functions.  Since  experience  shows  that  persons  with  very 
advanced  and  extensive  degeneration  or  atrophy  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance (if  it  be  only  on  one  side)  often  have  no  psychical  disturbance, 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  latter  in  apoplexy  on  one  side  is  prob- 
ably because  haemorrhages  readily  affect  the  other  hemisphere;  and 
particularly  because  this  is  likely  to  oc<;ur  in  the  complicating  inflam- 
mation of  the  pia  mater,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  spread. 

Haemorrhages  in  the  pons,  if  of  any  considerable  size,  and  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  even  if  very  slight,  usually  cause  death.  In  small 
effusions  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  pons,  there  are  anaesthesia  and 
paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  in  small  extravasations  in 
the  middle  of  the  pons,  there  is  paralysis  of  both  sides. 

In  haemorrhages  of  the  cerebellum  we  often  find  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side.  But  this  cannot  depend  on  the  affection  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, for  there  is  often  no  paralysis  observed  when  this  is  extensively 
destroyed. 

We  must  not  think  that,  because  haemorrhages  are  found  at  very 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  the  different  cases  of  paralysis  dependent 
on  cerebral  haemorrhages  will  differ  widely  from  each  other.  On  the 
contrary,  the  large  majority  of  cases  show  a  great  similarity,  as  they 
induce  the  hemiplegia  above  described.  It  is,  of  course,  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  know  this,  which  is  simply  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  statistics,  seven-eighths  of  all  cerebral  haemorrhages 
are  located  in  the  cerebrum  and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum  and  thalamus.  There  are  some  very  wonderful  excep- 
tions to  the  one-sidedness  of  the  paralysis  and  to  its  occurrence  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  haemorrhage  of  the  cerebrum,  which  we  arc  at  present 
unable  to  explain  satisfactorily.  However,  we  must  add  that,  of  late, 
since  all  anomalies  existing  with  the  haemorrhage,  pai-ticularly  plugging 
of  the  cerebral  arteries,  are  more  carefully  attended  to,  and  used  in 
explaining  the  symptoms,  the  number  of  such  cases  published  haa 
greatly  decreased. 

Another  seiies  of  symptoms  in  cerebral   haemorrhage,  which  is 
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Cfilled  a  siroke  of  apoplexy,  and  is  only  absent  when  the  haemorrhage 
is  slight,  do  not  depend  directly  on  the  local  injury  of  the  brain,  but 
on  its  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  brain.  We  shsdl  hereafter  show  that 
the  apoplectic  fit  usually  occurs  at  the  outset,  but  sometimes  does  not 
come  ou  till  after  the  appearance  of  the  paralysis.  The  stroke  of 
apoplexy  rarely  develops  gradually  and  probably  only  does  so  when 
the  haemorrhage  occurs  slowly ;  in  roost  cases  it  comes  on  suddenly, 
and  the  patient  f&Us  to  the  earth  (often  with  a  cry)  as  if  '^  knocked 
down.^'  During  the  attack,  consciousness  is  entirely  lost,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  feeling  and  moving.  The  sphincters  also  are  generaUy 
paralyzed,  so  that  faeces  and  urine  are  passed  involuntarily.  Respira- 
tory movements  alone,  which  depend  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  are 
continued ;  but  the  inspirations  follow  at  long  intervals,  and  are  usually 
loud  and  stertorous,  since  the  paralyzed  and  pendulous  soft  palate  is 
thrown  into  vibration  by  the  air.  The  patient  has  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance, from  the  relaxed  cheeks  being  puffed  out  with  every  expiration. 
There  is  often  vomiting  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack;  the 
pulse  is  very  slow,  the  pupils  contracted. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  apoplectio  fit  is  a  result  of  the  pres- 
sure or  bruising  of  the  nerve-filaments  and  ganglion-cells  of  the  entire 
brain  by  the  extravasation.  However,  it  is  evident  that  this  pressure 
can  never  exceed  that  of  the  blood  in  the  cerebral  arteries ;  for,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  parts  around  the  arteries  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  no  more  blood  can  escape  from  the  latter. 
But,  from  experiments  that  we  can  make  on  peripheral  nerves,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  pressure  is  entirely  insufficient  to  annul  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve-filaments.  The  following  fact  also  tends  to 
disprove  the  current  explanation :  If  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  de- 
pended on  the  pressure  to  which  the  filaments  of  the  brain  are  sub* 
jectcd  in  apoplexy,  bleeding  should  remove  these  symptoms  not  only 
in  some  but  in  all  cases,  provided  enough  blood  be  drawn  to  lessen 
the  pressure  in  the  whole  vascular  system,  particularly  in  the  arteries. 
JByrtlf  who  also  speaks  most  decidedly  against  referring  these  symp- 
toms to  pressure  on  the  brain,  thinks  that  the  accidents  generally  re- 
ferred to  ^  pressure  on  the  brain  "  are  due  to  a  slight  amount  of  con- 
cussion ;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  concussion  in 
cases  of  extravasation  which  are  not  of  traumatic  origin,  no  anatomi- 
cal changes  referable  to  such  a  cause  can  be  found.  We  refer  the 
apoplectic  fit  to  sudden  compression  of  the  capillaries,  that  is,  anaemia 
of  the  brain-substance.  In  all  large  haemorrhages  this  aneemia  may 
not  only  be  recognized  with  certainty  after  death,  but  even  during  life 
it  shows  itself  by  a  very  important  symptom  which  is  usually  falsely 
interpreted,  that  is,  by  a  remarkable  pulsation  of  the  carotids.    This 
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symptom  is  xery  generally  regarded  as  a  sign  of  "  increased  pressuro 
of  blood  to  the  head,"  although  it  really  indicates  that  the  flow  of  blood 
into  the  skull  is  obstructed ;  we  may  at  any  moment  induce  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  artery  of  the  finger  by  tying  a  string  tightly 
aroimd  the  end  of  the  finger.  All  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes affecting  the  space  in  the  skull  enough  to  obstruct  the  afflux 
of  blood  from  the  afferent  vessels,  hence  not  only  large  effusions  of 
blood,  but  also  abundant  exudations  and  transudations,  large  tumors, 
etc,  are  accompanied  by  increased  pulsation  of  the  carotids.  If  we 
find  this  sjinptom,  when  there  is  no  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
nor  corresponding  pulsation  in  other  arteries,  it  will,  in  doubtful 
cases,  be  a  great  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  some  brain-disease  encroach- 
ing on  the  cranial  cavity.  In  my  clinic  my  pupils  have  frequently  had 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  indi- 
cation and  of  the  great  diagnostic  value  of  this  symptom.  If  we  re- 
gard the  physical  conditions,  we  see  that  ansemia,  at  all  events  arte- 
rial anaemia,  of  the  brain  can  never  result  from  rupture  of  the  capil- 
laries ;  for  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  capillaries  can  only 
last  till  the  tension  of  the  contents  of  the  skull  equals  tliat  of  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries.  In  accordance  with  this  we  see  that  the  apo- 
plectic fit  does  not  occur  in  capillary  haemorrhage.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  artery  be  ruptured,  and  the  bleeding  docs  not  soon  cease 
from  some  other  cause,  the  tension  in  the  surrounding  parts  finally 
becomes  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  artery ;  and,  as  it  is  greater  there  than 
in  the  capillaries,  the  latter  must  be  compressed  and  become  impassa- 
ble for  the  arterial  blood.  In  accordance  with  this,  apoplectic  fits  al- 
most always  accompany  arterial  haemorrhages  of  any  extent.  If  we 
analyze  the  above  symptoms  of  the  ap>oplectic  fit,  we  find  that,  while 
it  lasts,  the  functions  of  both  sides  of  the  cerebrum  are  lost.  The  pa- 
tients have  no  feeling,  even  on  the  strongest  peripheral  irritation; 
they  cannot  make  the  slightest  motion,  and  consciousness  is  entirely 
lost.  On  the  other  hand,  those  portions  of  the  brain  through  which 
acts  indispensable  to  life,  especially  respiration,  are  performed,  retain 
their  functional  power.  This  is,  apparently,  because  the  falx  protects 
the  opposite  hemisphere  less,  from  the  compression  of  the  capillaries 
hy  the  extravasation,  than  the  tentorium  does  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Effusions  of  blood  below  the  tentorium,  even  when  slight,  are  very 
dangerous,  because  in  them  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  thus  pro- 
tected, and  its  functions  are  readily  disturbed  by  compression  of  ita 
capillaries.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  slowness 
of  the  pulse,  the  diminished  frequency  of  respiration,  and  tlie  contrac- 
tion of  the  pui)il,  observed  during  apoplectic  fits  from  efi'usions  above 
tlie  tentorium,  are  due  to  increased  excitement  of  the  vagus  and  oculo- 
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motor  nerees  as  a  result  of  pressure  acting  on  them,  but  somewhat 
modified  by  the  tentorium. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die  during  the  apoplectic  fit,  but  recov- 
ers consciousness,  be  shows  signs  of  a  more  or  less  severe  cnccpha* 
litis  in  a  few  days.  This  depends  on  the  injuiy  to  the  brain  from 
the  hsemorrhage,  hence  roust  be  regarded  as  traumatic.  When  it 
does  not  reach  a  great  height,  and  only  leads  to  new  formations  of 
connective  tissue  about  the  clot,  the  symptoms  are  increased  fre- 
quence of  pulse  and  other  signs  of  fever,  headache,  sparks  before 
the  eyes,  delirium,  occasionally  also  twitchings  and  contractions  of 
the  paralyzed  parts.  After  a  time  these  '^  symptoms  of  reaction  " 
moderate  and  finally  disappear,  and  the  patient  is  well  except  for 
the  remaining  paralysis.  But,  if  the  infianunation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  clot  is  of  considerable  intensity  and  induces  inflammatory  soft- 
ening, the  above  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  those  of  general 
paralysis,  and  the  patient  dies  as  a  result  of  too  great  severity  of 
the  so-called  symptoms  of  reaction. 

[Hemiplegia  caused  by  cerebral  apoplexy  shows  the  peculiarities 
of  all  cerebral  palsies  (as  contrasted  with  spinal  and  peripheral  pal- 
sies).  The  loss  of  sensation  is  less  marked  and  more  transitory  than 
that  of  motion,  and  the  reflex  action  is  almost  always  preserved  or 
even  increased  through  irritation  from  the  apoplectic  centre.  Hence 
a  slight  increase  of  electrical  irritability  argues  in  favor  of  a  cere- 
bral palsy.  The  arm  is  usually  more  affected  than  the  leg,  and,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  tongue  and  facial  muscles  are  often  likewise  in- 
volved. Cerebral  palsy  of  the  face  especially  affects  the  nervous 
twigs  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  alie  nasi,  those  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  buccinator  muscles  ;  while  the  nerves  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  almost  always  escape,  so  that  the  eye  can 
always  be  closed  (in  contrast  to  what  occurs  in  peripheral  facial 
palsy).  A  facial  palsy  of  cerebral  origin  is  upon  the  same  side  as 
that  of  the  hemiplegic  limbs  ;  whereas  peripheral  palsy  of  intracra- 
nial origin  (like  that  by  compression  of  the  facial  nerve  along  its 
course  in  the  base  of  the  skull)  is  upon  the  side  where  the  lesion 
exists.  There  are  often  vasomotor  disturbances,  and  the  paralyzed 
side  {Eulenburg)  shows  by  the  sphygmograph  that  the  arterial 
tone  is  sunken  and  the  current  retarded,  and  that  the  temperature 
is  lower  than  upon  the  healthy  side  ;  moreover,  the  hand  and  foot 
are  often  swollen.  The  psychical  functions  also  are  apt  to  be  more 
or  less  altered. 

The  derangements  which  remain  after  an  apoplectic  attack  has 
abated  may  continue  to  improve  for  weeks  and  months  ;  but  where 
a  perfect  recovery  does  not  promptly  take  place,  it  seldom  does  so 
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afterward,  so  that  a  paresis  of  the  arm  and  leg  is  apt  to  remain. 
The  palsied  limbs  often  move  sympathetically,  particularly  during 
the  acts  of  coughing  and  sneezing.  Several  weeks  after  the  fit 
there  generally  occurs  a  gradually  increasing  contraction  of  the 
crippled  limbs  (of  the  hand  and  arm  especially).  Thus  all  the 
joints  of  these  members  become  permanently  flexed,  and  this  may 
go  so  far  as  to  require  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  be  protected 
from  the  impression  of  the  finger-nails.  This  change  from  flaccid- 
ity  to  stiffness  is  an  evil  prognostic  sign,  meaning  that  the  case  is 
incurable. 

Arthropathy  of  the  hemiplegic,  described  by  Scott  Alisony 
BrovDTi'Se'juardy  and  Charcot,  is  confined  to  the  palsied  limbs,  and 
prefers  the  arm,  and  especially  the  shoulder.  This  complication, 
like  the  contractions,  appears  several  weeks  after  the  fit,  and  the 
pain,  redness,  and  swelling  are  sometimes  so  marked  that  the  at- 
tack might  be  mistaken  for  acute  articular  rheumatism,  did  not 
the  seat  of  the  disease  upon  a  paralyzed  limb  indicate  its  true  sig- 
nificance. 

A  very  rare  sequel  of  apoplexy  is  a  permanent  hemi-ana?sthe- 
sia,  which  persists  even  after  the  motor  derangement  has  been 
restored.  This  ansesthesia  may  be  complete  or  incomplete ;  it  in- 
volves not  merely  the  skin,  but  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lip,  tongue, 
and  palate. 

The  consequences  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  however,  are  by  no 
means  always  alike.  The  situation  of  the  clot  may  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms.  While  a  small  extravasation  upon  the  cor- 
tical substance  may  cause  no  recognizable  symptoms,  a  large  one, 
or  numerous  extravasations  in  the  cerebrum,  would  be  apt  to  cause 
mental  derangement.  There  may  be  stupor,  convulsions,  delirium, 
mania,  and  permanent  insanity.  Large  clots  in  the  posterior  brain 
may  cause  paralysis  or  prove  speedily  fatal. 

Ilsemorrhagic,  embolic,  and  other  lesions  affecting  the  third 
frontal  convolution,  particularly  those  of  the  left  anterior  lobe,  cause 
the  well-known  disturbance  of  speech  known  as  aphasia,  of  which 
more  hereafter.  Numerous  dissections  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  whole  region  involving  the  fossa  Sylvii,  the  island,  and  the  cor- 
pora striata  may  be  similarly  affected  by  injuries.  Apoplexy  of 
the  crura  cerebri  is  said  to  be  characterized  by  marked  anrcsthesia, 
slight  facial  palsy,  and  squinting,  while  the  psychical  functions 
remain  unchanged. 

Apoplexy  may  result  in  paraplegia  when  the  lesion  is  bilateral. 
In  such  cases  the  two  sides  are  usually  affected  in  unequal  degree. 
This  very  rare  consequence  of  cerebral  apoplexy  is  to  be  distin- 
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gaiflhed  from  paraplegia  of  spinal  origin  by  the  presence  of  mental 
derangement  or  of  palsy  of  one  of  the  facial  cranial  nerves ;  it 
being  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  cerebral  and^inal  palsies  may 
coexist. 

When  an  apoplectic  effasion  bursts  its  way  to  the  meninges  or 
into  one  of  the  ventricles,  death  usually  ensues.  As  a  rule,  such 
penetrations  are  attended  by  convulsions,  and  by  the  very  early 
appearance  of  contractions  upon  the  palsied  side,  sometimes  even 
upon  the  other.  There  are  also  epileptiform  fits.  Apoplexies  of 
small  extent  often  are  purely  local  in  their  effect,  causing  paresis  of 
a  single  extremity,  thickness  of  speech,  facial  palsy  without  hemi- 
plegia, sudden  amaurosis  or  amblyopia  of  one  eye,  ptosis,  etc. 
Such  small  extravasations  may  form  without  the  symptoms  of  a 
fit,  so  that  doubts  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  may  exist 
until  a  subsequent  grave  apoplectic  stroke  clears  up  the  mystery.] 

From  the  varied  size  and  number  of  the  haemorrhages,  their  dif- 
ferent seats,  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  their  occurrence,  as  well 
as  from  the  more  or  less  severe  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
brain,  we  have  many  varieties  in  the  course  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhages, of  which  we  shall  mention  only  the  more  important. 

A  rather  frequent  appearance  of  the  disease,  which  corresponds 
to  a  rapidly-occurring  extensive  haemorrhage,  or  to  the  coincident 
occurrence  of  several  haemorrhages,  is  the  following :  After  somo 
premonitory  s3rmptoms,  or  even  without  them,  an  apoplectic  fit 
suddenly  occurs  ;  the  patient  does  not  again  recover  consciousness, 
the  paralysis  extends  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  breathing  be- 
comes irregular,  the  pulse  intermittent  and  slow,  the  pupils  dilated, 
and  death  occurs  in  a  few  minutes  (apoplexie  foudroyantc),  or  after 
some  hours. 

In  a  second  class,  which  is  most  frequently  seen,  and  which  is 
also  due  to  a  rapidly-occurring  but  probably  less  extensive  haemor- 
rhage at  the  usual  places,  there  is  also  first  an  apoplectic  fit ;  even 
during  unconsciousness  we  may  see  by  the  distortion  of  the  face,  by 
the  peculiar  relaxation  of  the  muscles  on  one  side,  sometimes  also 
by  the  dilatation  of  one  pupil,  which  is  the  paralyzed  side.  After 
a  few  minutes  or  some  hours,  or  occasionally  not  till  next  day,  the 
patient  gradually  arouses  from  the  stupor ;  but  he  speaks  indistinct- 
ly, and  hemiplegia,  with  the  peculiarities  above  described,  becomes 
evident.  On  the  second  or  third  day  there  are  fever  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  traumatic  encephalitis.  After  these  have  disappeared, 
the  patient  remains  for  the  rest  of  his  life  paralyzed  on  one  side  of 
hb  body,  although  the  part  of  the  paralysis  due  to  oedema  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  apoplexy  disappears  after  a  time. 
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In  other  cas^s,  most  probably  when  the  haemorrhai^  ceases  for  a 
time  and  returns  again,  and  continues  moderately,  the  disease  begins 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  from  which  the  patient  arouses  after  a  time. 
We  note  the  hemiplegia,  but  hope  that  this  time  the  patient  will  es- 
cape with  his  life.  But,  after  a  few  hours,  consciousness  again  begins 
to  disappear,  and  finally  is  lost  entirely,  does  not  retinn,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies  comatose. 

A  slowly-occurring  hajmorrhage,  which  finally  becomes  very  abun- 
dant, appears  to  induce  the  cases  where  an  apoplectic  fit  does  not  open 
the  scene,  but  where  there  is  first  hemiplegia,  and,  later,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  general  paralysis  of  the  brain. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  fuDy  describe  other  appearances, 
particularly  the  modifications  resulting  from  the  different  severity  of 
the  reactive  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  clot,  and  from  the 
varied  grades  of  the  consecutive  atrophy  of  the  brain. 

Tbeatoext. — For  the  prophylaxis  of  apoplexy,  we  may  refer  to 
Chapters  I.  and  IV.  of  this  section,  since  the  prophylaxis  of  cerebral 
hannorrhage  demands  the  same  general  rules  that  we  gave  for  the 
treatment  of  cerebral  hypersemia,  and  for  the  disturbances  of  circulation 
resulting  from  disease  of  the  arteries.  If  a  patient  has  had  one  attack 
of  apoplexy,  he  must  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all  causes  by 
which  the  cerebral  vessels  may  be  overfilled  and  distended ;  he  must 
especially  avoid  long,  luxurious  meals,  and  must  keep  his  bowels 
regular. 

If  cerebral  hicmorrhage  has  occurred,  it  becomes  our  object  to  pre- 
vent a  continuance  of  the  bleeding,  to  induce  reabsorption  of  the  ex- 
travasation, and  the  formation  of  an  apoplectic  cicatrix.  But  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  our  power,  and  must  understand  that  we 
have  no  remedy  for  arresting  the  haimorrhage,  or  for  hastening  the 
reabsorption  and  cicatrization.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  we 
are  restricted  to  combating  the  more  dangerous  sjTnptoms  as  well  as 
possible.  Not  a  few  patients,  in  apoplectic  fits,  recover  consciousness 
during  venesection,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  could,  not  un frequently,  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  paralysis  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  is  indispensable  to  life,  and  so  save  the  patient  by 
bleeding.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  ciises, 
bleeding  during  an  apoplectic  fit  hastens  a  fatal  result ;  colhij^se  occurs 
immediately  after  the  venesection,  and  the  patient  never  arouses.  Wc 
have  previously  said  that  bleeding  must  always  prove  beneficial,  if  the 
symptoms  given  as  signs  of  pressure  on  the  brain  were  actually  in- 
duced by  the  pressure  to  which  the  brain  is  subjected  by  the  extrava- 
sation ;  and  we  have  also  said  that  the  want  of  success  in  venesection, 
in  many  cases,  spoke  against  this  explanation.     From  the  explanation 
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that  we  have  given  o(  the  apoplectic  fit,  it  is  evident  that,  under  some 
drcomstanoes,  venesection  is  a  very  useful  remedy ;  under  others  it  is 
very  injurious,  and  the  indications  for  it  may  be  very  exactly  given. 
In  order  that  as  much  arterial  blood  as  possible  may  enter  the  brain, 
we  must  try  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  venous  blood,  without,  how* 
ever,  diminishing  the  propelling  power  too  much.  If  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  be  strong  and  its  sounds  loud,  if  the  pulse  be  regular,  and 
no  signs  of  commencing  oedema  of  the  lungs  exist,  we  should  bleed 
without  delay.  Local  bleeding  by  leeches,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the 
temples,  or  by  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  cannot  replace  general 
bleeding,  but  may  be  used  as  adjuvants.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
heart's  impulse  is  weak,  the  pulse  irregular,  and  rattling  in  the  trachea 
has  already  begun,  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  bleeding  would  only 
do  harm,  since  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  already  weakened, 
would  be  still  more  impaired,  and  the  amount  of  arterial  blood  going 
to  the  brain  would  thus  be. still  more  decreased.  Wlien  the  latter 
state  occurs,  the  symptomatic  indications  require  just  the  contrary 
treatment,  in  spite  of  the  original  disease  being  the  same,  and  being 
due  to  the  same  causes.  We  must  strive  with  all  our  skill,  by  the  use 
of  stimiilants,  to  prevent  paralysis  of  the  heart.  If  we  cannot  give 
wine,  ether,  musk,  etc.,  internally,  we  should  apply  large  sinapisms  to 
the  chest  and  calves  of  the  legs,  rub  the  skin  vigorously,  sprinkle  the 
breast  with  cold  water,  or  drop  melted  sealing-wax  on  it 

If  the  patient  has  recovered  consciousness  after  the  apoplectic  fit, 
yte  simply  prescribe  a  mild,  unirritating  diet,  keep  the  bowels  open, 
and  cover  the  shaved  head  with  cold  compresses,  so  as  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  too  severe  inflammatory  reaction.  According  to  the  severity 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  which,  nevertheless,  occur,  we  may 
continue  this  simple  treatment,  and  at  most  give  a  purge,  or  apply 
leeches  behind  the  ears,  and  repeat  the  application  if  necessary.  In 
tiiis  stage  venesection  is  superfluous  and  dangerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  especially  when  the  fever-symptoms  have  moderated,  good  is 
done  by  derivatives  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  such  as  blisters  and  pus- 
tulating ointments,  wliich  subsequently  are  no  more  to  be  used. 

If  the  stage  of  inflammatory  reaction  has  happily  passed,  and  the 
oatient  is  pretty  well,  except  the  paralysis,  we  should  avoid  prescribing 
strychnia  and  other  remedies,  which  are  neither  theoretically  nor  prac- 
tically useful,  but  should  regulate  the  diet  and  bowels,  and  place  the 
patient  under  the  best  possible  hj'gienic  influences.  Well-to-do  pa- 
tients may  be  sent  to  Wildbad,  Grastein,  Pf&fers,  or  Ragatz.  We  must 
not  hope  that  the  destroyed  filaments  of  the  brain  will  be  restored  by 
the  use  of  these  waters,  but  experience  shows  that,  at  these  places, 
both  cerebral  and  spinal  paralysis  often  improve ;  probably  this  im- 
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prorement  is  due  to  the  favorable  influence  of  the  baths  on  the  inHam- 
mation  about  the  clot,  and  on  that  portion  of  the  paral  vsis  due  to  it. 

Lastly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  paralyses  are  generally  improved 
by  the  emplovment  of  the  inducetl  current  of  electricity.  This  is  doubt- 
less solely  because  "  faradisation  localise  "  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  therapeutic  gymnastics.  After  paralysis  has  lasted  some 
time,  its  degree  almost  always  depends  partly  on  diminished  excita- 
bility of  the  nerves,  and  on  commencing  atrophy  of  the  muscles  fjrom 
long  disuse.  For  both  of  these  states  the  methodical  excitement  of 
the  nerves  by  the  induced  current  is  certainly  the  best  remedy,  and, 
at  all  events,  it  desen-es  the  preference  to  irritating  liniments,  salves, 
and  iinctures. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

UJSMOBBHAGES   OF    THE    CEREBRAL    ME3IBRAXES — APOPLEXIA    MSXIX- 

GEA — IL£1IAT01£A   OP  THE   DURA  MATER. 

Etiology. — Excepting  traumatic  haemorrhages  of  the  meninges, 
among  which  are  to  be  classed  those  occurring  during  birth,  this  is  a 
rare  affection.  EiTusions  of  blood  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  result  mostly  from  the  breaking 
through  of  a  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Occasionally,  ruptures  of  aneu- 
risms, or  of  degenerated  arteries,  cause  the  meningeal  bleeding;  in 
other  cases,  the  cause  cannot  be  foimd. 

The  extensive  capsulated  collections  of  blood  occasionally  found, 
on  autopsy,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  are  not,  according 
to  Virchovd^s  instructive  examinations,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
simple  extravasations  of  blood,  at  whose  periphery  the  fibrin  has  been 
precipitated  and  the  fluid  part  capsulated,  but  they  are  the  remains 
of  chronic  inflammations  of  the  dura  mater  (pachymeningitis),  with 
hasmorrhagic  exudations.  Virchow  calls  this  blood-sac  haematoma  of 
the  dura  mater.  The  blood  filling  it  comes  iroia  the  numerous  large 
and  thick-walled  capillaries  that  have  formed  in  the  pseudo-membrane 
of  the  dura  mater  during  this  variety  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  it 
has  been  effused  between  the  layers  of  the  pseudo-membrane.  The 
causes  of  chronic  pachymeningitis,  with  haemorrhagic  exudation,  are 
not  perfectly  known.  The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  old  age,  and  re- 
markably often  in  persons  with  mental  disease,  and  in  drunkards.  It 
appears  to  develop  sometimes  as  an  independent,  sometimes  as  a  sec- 
ondary disease,  due  to  injuries  of  the  brow.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
Raid  that  years  may  intervene  between  the  injury  and  the  first  symp- 
toms of  hematoma  (  Oriesinger), 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^If  the  blood  be  effused  in  the  sub 
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afBdmold  space,  we  usuallj  find  it  as  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  spread 
oyer  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  If  the  arachnoid  be 
not  torn,  of  course  we  cannot  wash  off  the  extravasation  by  turning  a 
stream  of  water  on  it.  Usually  part  of  the  extravasation  reaches  the 
ventricles,  and  there  also  we  find  more  or  less  blood*  In  luemonhages 
between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  the  extravasation  is  generally 
collected,  more  particularly  on  the  tentorium  and  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  thence  extends  into  the  vertebral  canaL  But  on  the  con- 
vexity of  the  hemispheres  we  also  find  bloody  masses,  which  may  be 
washed  off  by  squeezing  out  the  sponge  over  them*  In  both  forms  of 
haemorrhage  there  is  either  simply  flattening  of  the  convolutions  and 
aniemia  of  the  brain-substance,  or  else  the  layers  of  brain^ubstanoe 
next  to  the  haemorrhage  are  suffused  with  blood  and  softened. 

Haematoma  of  the  dura  mater  is  usually  located  near  the  sagittal 
suture  and  has  the  form  of  an  oval  flat  sac,  which  may  attain  consid- 
erable size,  and  may  be  four  or  five  inches  long,  two  or  three  broad, 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  walls  of  the  sac  are  colored  rusty-brown 
by  altered  haematin ;  its  contents  are  partly  fresh  fluid  or  coagulated 
blood,  partly  dirty*  reddish-brown  dots,  that  are  unmistakably  older. 
The  corresponding  half  of  the  cerebrum  is  flattened,  or  even  shows  a 
depression.  Not  unfirequently  the  haematoma  is  on  both  sides.  We 
have  the  opportunity,  rather  frequently,  of  observing  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  pachymeningitis  haemorrhagica ;  for,  in  many  autopsies,  we 
nnd  a  delicate  yellow  or  brown  connective  tissue,  lai^ger  on  the  inner 
surf&ce  of  the  dura  mater  and  firmly  adherent  to  its  surface. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^Haemorrhages  in  the  subarachnoid  space 
or  on  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  do  not  belong  to  the  **  local " 
but  to  the  ^  diffuse  "  diseases  of  the  brain.  Hence,  when  there  is  no 
complication  with  cerebral  haemorrhage,  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
the  regional  symptoms  characteristic  of  this,  especially  hemiplegia; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  apoplectic  fit  is  usually  uncommonly  severe,  as 
the  bleeding  is  generally  very  abundant,  and  is  spread  over  both  sides. 
Frequently  the  apoplectic  fit  occurs  suddenly  without  any  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  the  patients  die  with  the  above-described  symptoms  of 
apoplexie  foudroyante.  When  this  occurs,  we  can,  at  most,  make  only 
a  probable  diagnosis,  which  depends  solely  on  the  absence  of  heuo' 
plegia,  the  symptoms  of  which  may,  as  a  rule,  be  distinguished,  even 
in  the  severest  fits,  from  cerebral  haemorrhage.  In  other  cases  the 
apoplectic  stroke  is  preceded  by  severe  headache,  and  in  some  cases 
by  general  convulsions.  Since  these  symptoms,  particularly  the  latter, 
only  occiur  exceptionally  in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  are  often  seen 
m  extensive  disease  at  the  convexity  of  the  hemisphere,  they,  in  con- 
nection with  the  absence  of  aU  signs  of  hemiplegia,  enable  us  to  decide 
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with  greater  certainty  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  cerebral  but  of  m& 
ningeal  haemorrhage. 

Haematoma  of  the  dura  mater  often  runs  its  course  with  symptoma 
from  which  the  disease  cannot  be  certainly  diagnosed,  and  when  it 
occurs  in  the  course  of  mental  affections,  as  so  often  happens,  we  can- 
not usually  make  even  a  probable  diagnosis.  In  other  cases,  the  fol- 
lowing factors,  to  which  Griesinger  has  called  attention,  enable  us, 
with  more  or  less  assurance,  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  haematoma  of  the 
dura  mater ;  if  circumscribed  headaches,  gradually  increasing  to  great 
severity,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vertex  and  forehead  be  the  first,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  the  only  trouble  of  which  the  patients  complain ;  and  if, 
between  the  appearance  of  these  pains  and  that  of  other  severe  brain- 
symptoms,  there  be  an  interval  not  so  short  as  in  acute  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  but  shorter  than  in  most  chronic  diseases  of 
these  parts,  particularly  in  the  different  cerebral  tumors,  the  first  sus- 
picion falls  on  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  particularly  of  the  dura 
mater,  since  inflammation  of  the  other  membranes  has  so  great  a  ten- 
dency to  spread,  that  it  is  accompanied  by  diffuse,  not  by  circumscribed, 
headache.  We  are  the  more  justified  in  this,  as  the  form  of  pachy- 
meningitis in  question  occurs  just  at  the  point  where  the  patients  com- 
plain of  pain.  If  the  patient  had  been  mentally  diseased  before  the 
commencement  of  the  headache,  or  given  to  drinking  excessively,  or  it 
he  had  had  an  injury  of  the  head,  particularly  of  the  forehead,  some 
time  pre^aously,  there  is  still  more  reason  for  supposing  the  case  one  of 
pachymeningitis,  as  is  evident  from  the  etiology.  But  we  also  know 
that  this  form  of  meningitis  usually  leads  to  a  large  effusion  of  blood, 
encroaching  on  the  cerebral  cavity,  and  that  then  the  effusion  is  cap- 
BuUitcd  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  sagittal  suture.  Hence,  if  the 
headaches  be  subsequently  accompanied  by  the  signs  of  compression 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  cerebrum,  by  mental  distin-bances,  loss  of  mem- 
ory, diminished  power  of  thought,  increased  inclination  to  sleep,  which 
finally  increases  to  coma,  a  slowly-developing  and  usually  not  j)ure 
hemiplegia,  after  excluding  various  brain-diseases,  we  must  think  of 
hasmatoma  of  the  dura  mater  as  being  in  the  first  rank  of  tliosc  that 
may  possibly  be  present.  Since,  in  hsematoma  of  the  dura  mater,  there 
may  be  roabsorption  of  the  blood  and  consequent  freedom  of  the  brain 
from  the  pressure  on  it,  a  favorable  course  of  the  disease  and  recovery 
of  the  patient  speak  for  ha;matoma  in  doubtful  cases.  If  the  effusion 
of  blood  does  not  take  place  gradually,  as  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
above  described,  but  occurs  suddenly ;  if  it  is  large  and  limited  to  one 
aide,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  abundant  haemorrhage  in  one  side 
of  the  cerebrum.  On  superficial  examination  it  may  appear  remarkable 
that,  even  in  large  haematomata  of  one  side,  there  is  occasionalh*  no 
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hemiplegia,  or  ebe  it  is  veiy  incomplete ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  haematoma  occurs  just  at  the  place  where  the  increased  pressuro 
on  one  hemisphere  is  most  readily  transferred  to  the  other,  through 
the  free  communication  between  the  two  sides  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  skull,  particularly  when  the  luemoniiage  comes  on  slowly. 
Among  the  symptoms  of  haematoma,  Chiesinger  also  lays  stress  (Hi 
the  almost  constant  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  is  inclined  to  regard 
this  as  a  ^symptom  of  irritation  of  iiie  surface.^'  In  the  previous 
diapter  I  attempted  to  give  another  explanation  of  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil  (which  was  also  hypothetical)  in  diseases  encroaching  on  the 
space  above  the  tentorium* 

TaBATMEirr. — ^In  the  treatment  of  meningeal  luemorrfaages,  the 
same  rules  hold  good  as  were  given  for  that  of  cerebral  haemorrhages, 
and  we  may  the  rather  refer  to  the  former  chapter,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  exact  diagnosis  between  the  twa 

If  we  consider  the  diagnosis  of  a  haematoma  as  certain,  we  may,  in 
recent  cases,  apply  leeches  behind  the  ears,  ice-compresses  to  the  head, 
and  give  a  purge  occasionally.  In  the  latter  stages,  blisters  or  pustu- 
lating ointments  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  suffice.  With  this  treatment 
I  have  had  ygtj good  results  in  two  cases  that  I  have  observed;  still, 
in  spite  of  the  very  characteristic  symptoms  in  these  cases,  there  may, 
possibly,  have  been  an  error  of  diagnosis. 
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In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  speak — 1.  Of  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater  and  its  sinu&  2.  Of  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater, 
with  puro-fibrinous  exudation.  3.  Of  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater,  including  acute  hydrocephalus.  4.  Of  epidemic  ccrebro-spi- 
nal  meningitis ;  and  5.  Of  inflammation  of  the  brain-substance.  Since 
inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
(Ha  mater,  we  shaD  not  treat  separately  of  arachnitis. 

CHAPTER    Vll. 

OfFLAMMATION  OF    THE    DURA    HATER,  INFLAMMATIOK    AND   THROM 

BOSIS   OF  THE   CEREBRAL  SINUS. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  spoke  of  one  form  of  pachymeningitis, 
because,  on  account  of  the  haemorrhage  it  causes,  and  its  clinical 
course,  it  is  most  suitably  classed  among  meningeal  haemorrhages, 
Now  we  have  only  to  speak  of  that  form  which,  since  Virchow*€  studies 
Qn  haematoma  of  the  dura  mater,  is  called /xiMymentn^M  externa. 
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A  VAT'/Ttfr'.jiL  A^7atAS:A.T^,-E.%. — ^Tr.^  anatrjcii.ial  :baz.=??s  in  m^M  and 
*fi"/:.^'',  ':!t^/'^  'A  ;/i*'f.rr.vrT.I:/2"^.i3  externa  are"  lizii:*?^!  to  a  gmiuai 
t/,y/<  rr...'./  ^f  try;  ^i:jra  rrjiV^  a<  a  r^ult  cf  pr.lli-rritl.a  of  ci-^nnective 
t.v.r;  ''/•,  >.4  tAti/-r  *'irii%ff'.\  the  d^ra  cii:»Tr  tL'JS  be'Xcat.'S  firmly 
9k\*ju\^A  */,  tr^  fr^ciUiTfu,  ziA  sur>%f<;uentlj  the  neoplastic  tissue  partly 
fA'..'>r<.  lu  'AZ-iM*./',  ar»d  vr/^rre  r-a*^-*  the  d'lra  m^ter  is  usuallj  rv?«idened 
hv  V4>/',.;ir  \xi\*fy\fi'A  ATifl  ^jti'Al  et-.-.hvmcr^-s, LsiLi.kc-ned  an  i  in^Itrated 
\i»  t^r^'  i^i.>^T,^/fA  »fx/t^  rr^nr'^r--r/'>ri'iiri2' to  the  pxnt  of  injury  or  caries 
*4  tJ.e  rrHTi'.hl  \/jU*-<^.  loiter,  t'r.Ls  mernhirane  be»xnies  disrolontHi,  its 
ti'.<>»*e  in  r':lax/:d  and  hffhf.u*^] ;  finally,  there  is  suppuration,  and,  if  pus 
f:fA\'*X^  l/"twv'/rri  the  dura  m2LU;r  and  cranium,  the  inflam'nl  part  be- 
f'/mtf'^.  del;j';h'.-d  from  the  V^ne.  In  the  latter  case  the  pia  mater  also 
m  7%Uf}ff*X  alwavH  inflamed,  and  ^nerally  to  a  great  extent-  Even  on 
HMUt\t^y  it  is  tjUt'U  difllfoilt  to  d«-cide  whether  the  intlararaation  of  the 
wall  of  the  fin  us  pref;^'ded  the  thrr>mlx>sis,  or  the  reverse.  If  the 
thfon)U/'/rH  \xt  not  di-ifiteirrat^-^l,  they  adhere  firmly  to  the  relaxed 
rouj/h  inner  hiirfaf-e  of  the  thickened  wall  of  the  sinus,  and  oc<3asionallj 
f'xU-uf\  l;;ukward  Uy  the  t/^rcular  Heroj)hili,  and  in  rare  cases  down  to 
the  int/fnial  jtj^lare ;  aA  has  been  shown  by  the  observations  of  Lehert^ 
who  haft  very  greatly  advana,»d  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this 
diw^iRe.  More  frequently  on  autopsy  we  find  the  thrombus  already 
brokrm  down,  and  the  inflamed  sinus  filled  with  a  purulent  or  sanious, 
w^raHionally  gray-green  and  stinking  fluid,  mixed  with  flocculL    ^Vlon^z 
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with  these  chaiig<es  we  genermllT  find  tho^e  of  otitis  intenu,  and  ex* 
teiiMve  caries  of  the  petrous  bone ;  viz.,  destruction  of  the  drum, 
absence  of  the  ossicula,  polypoid  prolifentions  of  the  macoos  mem* 
brane«  the  tympanum  full  of  pus,  which  also  infiltrates  the  labyrinth, 
cochlea^  and  mastoid  cells. 

Stmptoms  xnd  Cocbsk. — Chronic  pachymenbgitis,  which  causes 
thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  and  its  firm  adhesion  to  the  cranium 
and  ossification  of  the  thickened  layer,  may  be  accompanied  by 
headache  and  other  symptoms ;  but  these  are  not  at  all  characteristic 
and  do  not  show  us  what  the  disease  is.  The  symptoms  and  course 
of  acute  pachymeninsritis  externa  also  are  almost  always  so  modified 
by  the  symptoms  of  the  original  disease,  by  complications  with  ex- 
tensive inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  and  by  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation to  the  cerebral  sinus  with  its  results,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  pure  description  of  the  disease.  If  an  injury  of  the  skull, 
or,  still  more,  if  a  caries  of  the  temporal  bone,  due  to  otorrh<pa,  be 
accompanied  by  unusually  severe  and  extensive  pain  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  diseased  bone,  by  fever,  vomiting,  dixziness,  noises  in  the  ear, 
twitching,  delirium,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  brain, 
which  are  subsequently  followed  by  those  of  depression,  and  finally 
by  general  paralysis,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease  of  the  bone 
has  at  first  caused  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  later,  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater.  The  first  stage  is  often  short  and 
indistinct,  and,  on  the  first  visit  or  at  their  reception  into  the  hospi- 
tal, we  find  the  patients  in  deep  sopor.  But  even  in  such  cases  the 
above  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  tolerable  certainty,  if  we  find  an 
injury  of  the  skull,  or  particularly  a  chronic  otorrh<pa,  and  can  dis- 
cover no  other  causes  for  the  brain-disease. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  inflammation  and  thrombosis  of  the 
cerebral  sinuses  are  always  accompanied  by  those  of  meningitis  as 
given  above;  hence  it  will  be  enough  to  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out 
under  what  circumstances  we  are  to  suspect  inflammation  or  thrombo- 
ms  of  a  cerebral  sinus,  when  we  have  a  meningitis  or  encephalitis  ac- 
companying caries  of  the  petrous  bone.  From  the  great  frequency 
of  this  complication,  I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view  its  possibility 
and  even  its  great  probability,  although  the  very  doubtful  signs  of  the 
disease  should  be  absent.  The  suspicion  will  acquire  more  probabil- 
ity, should  we  observe  a  symptom  of  thrombosis  of  the  transverse 
sinus  that  was  given  by  Gerhardt  with  great  acuteness,  namely,  less 
fulness  of  the  jugular  vein  drawing  its  blood  from  the  obstructed  sinus. 
The  same  would  be  true  if  we  found  a  symptom  given  by  Oriesinger^ 
which  was  only  observed  in  one  case,  a  circumscribed  painful  oedema 
behind  the  ear ;  although,  in  caries  of  the  mastoid  process,  this  (edema 
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(wliich  Oriesinger  calls  a  phlegmasia  alba  dolcns  en  miniature)  maji 
arise  from  other  causes  than  from  the  extension  of  the  thrombus 
through  the  emissaria  santorini  which  pass  out.  in  the  sigmoid  fossa. 
In  most  cases  it  is  onlj  from  the  occurrence  of  rigors  and  the  signs  of 
metastatic  deposits  in  the  lung«  that  we  can  conclude  that  caries  of 
the  petrous  bone  has  not  only  induced  meningitis  and  encephalitis, 
but  has  also  led  to  thrombosis  in  the  cerebral  sinuses. 

Treatment. — On  the  signs,  or  even  suspicion,  of  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater,  we  should  use  energetic  antiphlogistic  treatment  by 
repeated  application  of  leeches  behind  the  ears.  At  the  same  time,  if 
there  be  any  otorrhoea,  we  should  make  warm  injections  into  the  af- 
fected ear  and  cover  it  with  cataplasms.  Active  purges  and  large 
blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck  are  also  useful.  In  other  respects,  the 
treatment  of  pachymeningitis  corresponds  with  that  of  inflammation 
of  the  pia  mater. 


CHAPTER    VIll. 

CNPLAMMATION    OP    THE    PIA    MATKB,   WITH    PURO-FIBRINOUS   EXUDA- 
TION— ^MENINGITIS   OP  THE   CONVEXITY — ^MENINGITIS  SIMPLEX. 

Etiology. — In  acute  meningitis,  an  exudation  containing  many 
pus-cells  is  cfllised  into  the  subarachnoid  space ;  in  chronic  meningitis 
there  are  diffuse  cloudiness  and  thickening  of  the  pia  mater  and  arach* 
noid,  from  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Acute  meningitis,  with  puro-Hbrinous  exudation,  is  in  many  cases  a 
secondary  disease,  and  as  such  accompanies  injuries  and  diseases  of 
the  skull  and  of  the  dura  mater  or  other  inflammations  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  brain.  Except  in  the  epidemic  form,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  Chapter  IX.,  it  rarely  occurs  as  an  independent  disease  in  pre- 
viously healthy  persons,  but  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  cachectic 
individuals  or  in  those  exhausted  by  long  illness.  Thus  it  is  observed 
in  convalescence  from  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  or  from  acute  exanthe- 
mata and  other  infectious  diseases,  and  from  protracted  diarrhoeas,  but 
especially  during  BrigMs  disease,  etc.  Although  in  these  cases  we 
frequently  cannot  discover  any  new  source  of  injury  acting  on  the 
body,  we  have  no  right  to  consider  this  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
bs  metastatic  or  even  as  secondary.  Tlie  action  of  the  sun's  rays  or 
jf  a  very  liigh  or  even  of  a  very  low  temperature  on  the  head,  chilling 
the  body,  or  getting  wet,  misuse  of  liquor,  etc.,  arc  mentioned  among 
the  exciting  causes  of  meningitis.  But  only  the  last  of  these  causes 
has  been  proved  to  have  any  influence  in  exciting  this  disease.  Re- 
cently Oriesinger  has  called  attention  to  a  form  of  meningitis  which 
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appears  as  one  sjrmptom  of  oonstitutional  syphilis ;  and  in  the  Orei£9- 
walder  clinic  I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  fiillj  de 
scribed  by  Professor  Ziemu^Hj  at  that  time  my  assistant. 

Akatomical  Appeabaxces. — Meningitis,  with  puro-fibrinous  exu* 
dation,  occurs  chiefly  on  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrum..  In  the  acute 
form  we  there  find  the  small  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  more  or  less  dis* 
tinctly  injected,  and  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  especially  between 
the  convolutions  and  arouad  the  lai^  vessels,  we  find  a  yellowish, 
generally  firm  exudation,  consisting  of  pus-oorpusdes  and  fine  granular 
fibrin.  In  milder  grades  of  the  disease  the  exudation  is  chiefly  in  the 
perivascular  spaces.  Occasionally  the  arachnoid  is  at  the  same  time 
covered  with  a  more  fibrinous  or  more  purulent  coating.  The  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  of  normal  consistence,  sometimes 
it  is  softened  by  inflammation.  The  ventricles  which,  in  tubercular 
basilar  meningitis,  arc  almost  always  filled  with  fluid,  arc  generally 
found  empty  in  purulent  meningitis  of  the  convexity.  In  chronic  me- 
ningitis we  usually  find  the  arachnoid  adherent  to  the  dura  mater 
either  by  a  few  points  or  throughout  a  considerable  extent ;  the  pia 
mater  is  thickened  and  cloudy,  tlie  subarachnoid  spaces  filled  with 
turbid  fluid ;  or  else  we  find  the  pia  mater  also  transformed  to  a  firm, 
decidedly  thickened  membrane,  which  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
brain  without  tearing. 

Stiotoms  and  Coubse. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  is 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  severe  fever,  particularly  by  a  very  fre- 
quent pulse,  and,  like  acute  and  extensive  inflammation  of  other  or- 
gans, occasionally  begins  with  a  chill.  Fever  of  similar  character  and 
equal  severity  occurs  in  scarcely  any  other  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
consequently  is  very  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis.  If  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  disappear  after  the  disease  has  lasted  some 
time,  if  it  fall  from  120-140  beats  per  minute  to  60-80  beats,  while 
the  other  sjrmptoms  of  fever  and  the  functional  disturbance  of  the 
brain  increase,  the  evidence  is  still  more  in  favor,  of  meningitis.  The 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  headache  and  the  repeatedly-men- 
tioned functional  disturbance  of  the  brain,  partly  with  the  character 
of  irritation,  partly  of  depression  or  complete  paralysis.  In  acute  me- 
ningitis, the  headache  becomes  very  se\'ere ;  patients  not  only  com:- 
plain  of  it  wliile  they  retain  consciousness,  but  even  when  this  is  im- 
paired they  frequently  grasp  the  lu»ad  and  moan  slightly,  so  that  we 
may  suppose  they  still  feel  pain.  In  almost  all  cases  there  are  psychi- 
cal disturbances  even  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  probably  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  cortical  substance ;  the  patients  are  very  excited  and 
restless,  usually  quite  sleepless,  and  soon  become  delirious.  Li  the 
sensory  functions  also  there  is  more  irritability,  so  that  the  patient 
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is  very  pensitive  to  light,  sound,  and  even  to  slight  friction  on  the 
skin.  [A  mere  tonch,  especially  ujK)n  the  skin  of  the  legs,  will  make 
the  patient  cry  out ;  and  even  after  the  stage  of  stupor  has  set  in 
he  will  wince  if  touched,  showing  that  reflex  irrita'biHty  still  con- 
tinues. This  hyperjesthe>»ia  of  the  extremities  is  a  sign  that  the 
meningitis  has  extended  to  the  spinal  cord-  Autopsies  conducted 
by  Gcrhardt^  both  in  children  and  in  adults,  uniformly  support  this 
interpretation  of  the  symptom.  On  the  other  band,  the  contraction 
of  the  neck-muscles  so  common  in  meningitis,  which  has  also  been 
ancribed  to  the  coexistence  of  cerebral  and  spinal  meningitis,  is 
found  more  frequently  in  pure  cerebral  meningitis  than  when  com- 
plicated with  meningitis  of  the  cord.  In  some  cases  a  marked  draw- 
ing-in  of  the  belly  aifords  a  noticeable  diagnostic  mark.]  Finally, 
there  are  noises  in  the  ears,  sparks  before  the  eyes,  restlessness, 
gnashing  of  the  teeth,  twitchings,  and  often  also  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  and  vomiting.  We  have  had  to  mention  all  these  symptoms 
in  treating  of  simple  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  and  of  hydrocepha- 
loid  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  pathognomonic  sign  of  meningitis  which 
is  present  in  this  and  absent  in  other  brain-diseases.  It  is  true,  the 
etiology,  the  grade  of  the  fever,  especially  the  height  of  the  pulse 
and  the  unusual  severity  of  the  headache,  occasionally  speak,  even 
in  this  stage,  with  great  probability  against  simple  hypeneniia 
or  anaemia  of  the  brain  ;  but  frequently  it  is  only  the  subsequent 
course,  the  severe  accidents  that  characterize  it,  the  want  of  success 
in  treatment,  and  the  usually  fatal  result,  that  render  the  diagnosis 
certain. 

If  any  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  be  absent  in  the  first  stage, 
we  must  give  a  guarded  diagnosis.  Frequently  only  the  effect  of  a 
laxative  or  of  local  blood-lelting  verifies  the  diagnosis  between  hy- 
peremia of  the  brain  and  meningitis.  An  attack  of  convulsions, 
usually  preceded  by  stiffness  of  the  neck,  from  tonic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  often  indicates  the  passage  into 
the  second  stage.  In  this  the  patient  falls  into  a  deej)  sopor,  becomes 
entirely  insensitive  to  the  irritation,  and  cannot  move  his  limbs, 
although  certain  muscles,  particularly  those  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
are  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  and  there  are  general  convulsions 
from  time  to  time.  [For  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
stage  of  stupor,  periods  of  excitement  recur,  with  delirium  and  loud 
screaming  and  convulsive  paroxysms.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at 
this  stage  of  the  malady  fluctuations  occur,  with  temporary  improve- 
ment in  the  j)atient's  condition  ;  sometimes  even  the  consciousness 
returns,  and  other  deceptive  signs  inspire  a  hope  of  final  recovery. 
The  most  important  diagnostic  marks  of  depression  are  the  palsies, 
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which  by  their  appearance  often  set  at  rest  any  remaining  diag- 
nostic doubts.  These  palsies  are  rarely  complete  hemiplegias,  and 
seldom  are  they  so  marked  as  when  arising  from  local  disease  of  the 
brain  ;  bnt  they  ought  not  to  escape  the  attention  of  any  but  a  su- 
perficial observer.  Sometimes  an  arm  or  a  leg  loses  its  strength. 
More  commonly,  however,  there  is  a  partial  palsy  of  the  face,  such 
as  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  insensibility  to  light,  squinting,  or  the 
like.]  The  pulse  also  is  usually,  but  not  always,  retarded.  While 
the  stupor  and  general  paralysis  increase,  the  patient  generally  dies 
of  coma  in  a  few  days,  more  rarely  not  till  the  second  or  third  week. 
These  stages  in  the  clinical  course,  between  which  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  slight  improvement,  cannot  be  referred  to  any  perceptible 
change  in  the  pathologico-anatomical  course ;  as  if,  for  instance,  the 
first  stage  corresponded  to  the  hypenemia  of  the  meninges,  and  the 
second  to  the  exudation  in  the  subarachnoid  space.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  that  not  unfrequently,  especially  where  the  menin- 
gitis is  due  to  caries  of  the  petrous  bone  or  to  disease  of  the  brain, 
the  first  stage  is  very  little  marked  or  not  at  all  noticed.  In  these 
cases  the  symptoms  begin  with  an  attack  of  convulsions,  which  is 
repeated  several  times,  and  is  followed  by  deep  coma  and  general 
paralysis,  usually  accompanied  by  contraction  of  certain  muscles. 

[Stories  of  recovery  from  acute  meningitis  must  be  accepted 
with  hesitation,  error  of  diagnosis  being  a  more  probable  event. 
Nevertheless,  limited  and  mild  inflammations  of  the  pia  mater  un- 
doubtedly have  got  well,  but  convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  various 
derangements  of  the  nervous  apparatus  persist  for  a  long  time.  In 
chronic  cases,  and  less  often  in  acute  ones,  there  may  be  imperfect 
recoveries,  with  permanent  damage  to  the  meninges  and  cortical 
matter  of  the  brain — ^with  trembling  paresis,  numbness  of  a  limb, 
squinting,  or  deafness  ;  sometimes  there  are  epileptic  fits.  The  pro- 
gressive palsy  of  the  insane  appears  to  depend  upon  a  creeping 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  and  upon  periencephalitis,  with  occa- 
sional exacerbations  and  rises  of  temperature.  The  periods  of  men- 
tal excitement,  headache,  and  convulsions  correspond  to  those  of 
elevation  of  temperature.  Many  other  cases  of  insanity,  character- 
ized by  psychical  depression  and  ending  in  idiocy,  must  also  be 
attributed  to  permanent  injury  to  the  cortical  substance  and  menin- 
ges from  inflammation. 

The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  may  present  great  diflSculties.  It 
has  no  pathognomonic  symptom,  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  grouping 
of  the  signs  and  a  history  of  the  case  that  a  positive  determination 
can  be  made.] 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  meningitis  are  not  accurately  known,  fre- 
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queutl  J  as  its  remains  are  found  on  autopsy  of  drunkards  and  insane 
patients.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  accompanied  by  headache  and  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  brain  of  an  irritative  character ;  but  in  drunkards,  for 
instance,  it  will  always  be  doubtfid  whether  these  are  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  alcoholic  poisoning.  The. advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  may  be  more  readily  made  out.  If^  in  a  patient 
who  has  been  exposed  to  the  above  causes,  and  in  whom  we  can  ex- 
clude other  brain-diseases,  we  find  decided  impairment  of  memory,  dul- 
ness  of  intellect,  disjointed  frame  of  mind,  if  there  be  also  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  tottering  gait,  and  other  symptoms  of  gradually-progress- 
ing paralysis,  we  may  diagnose  chronic  meningitis. 

Teeatment. — There  is  no  doubt  that  favorable  results  arc  some- 
times attained  by  active  treatment  in  acute  meningitis  with  puro-fibri- 
nous  exudation.  It  is  not  generally  proper  to  bleed  from  the  arm,  but 
we  may  apply  leeches  to  the  brow  and  behind  the  ears,  and,  if  the 
strength  of  the  patient  pennit,  may  repeat  the  application.  We  may 
also  cover  the  shaved  head  with  cold  compresses,  and  give  an  active 
purge  of  calomel  and  jalap.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  if,  in 
spite  of  the  previous  treatment,  there  be  coma  and  other  signs  of  cere- 
bral palsy,  we  may  apply  a  large  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
rub  pustulating  ointment  on  the  head.  Still  more  efficacious  than 
these  derivatives  are  douche  baths,  pouring  cold  water  over  the  head 
from  a  pitcher  held  some  distance  above  it.  The  patients  almost  al- 
ways recover  consciousness  as  this  is  being  done ;  but,  it  must  be  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  to  secure  a  permanent  result ;  with 
esLch.  successive  employment  of  the  douche  we  must  mcreasc  the  num- 
ber of  pitcherfuls.  I  shall  lastly  mention  that  frictions  with  mercurial 
ointment,  and  the  continued  administration  of  calomel,  are  much  em- 
ployed. In  chronic  meningitis,  ICriLckenherg  also  recommended  cold 
douche  baths  as  the  most  efficacious  treatment.  He  particularly  quoted 
the  case  of  an  old  official,  over  whose  head  he  daily  poured  as  much  as 
fifty  pitcherfuls  of  cold  water. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

DASILAK   MENINGITIS,  TUBERCULOUS   INFLAMMATION,  AND   SIMPLE   MIL- 
IARY TUBERCULOSIS   OP  THE  PIA  MATER — ACUTE   HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Etiology. — In  basilar  meningitis  there  is  a  deposit,  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  of  a  readily-coagulating  exu- 
dation, containing  few  pus-corpuscles.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
almost  always  tubercular  granulations  in  the  meninges,  causing  a  fomn 
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of  disease  designated  as  tuberculous  basilar  meningitis.  This  must  be 
distinguished  firom  simple  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges,  where 
the  development  of  tubercle  is  not  accompanied  by  inflammation  and 
exudation,  because  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases  differ 
m  some  respects.  Both  basilar  meningitis  and  simple  tuberculosis  of 
the  meninges  almost  always  cause  effusions  of  fluid  in  the  ventridea, 
and  softening  of  their  walls  and  the  surrounding  parts.  The  latter  is 
the  result  of  maceration,  or  destruction  of  the  brain*substance  by  a 
simple  transudation  or  inflammatory  exudation. 

Tuberculous  basilar  meningitLs,  as  well  as  miliary  tuberculosis  of 
the  meninges,  rarely  occurs,  as  a  primary  and  independent  disease,  in 
persons  previously  healthy.  We  must  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  is  very 
important  for  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  menin- 
gitis. These  diseases  are  most  frequently  parts  of  a  general  acute  or 
chronic  miliary  tuberculosis,  or,  at  least,  of  one  affecting  most  of  the 
organs  of  the  body.  This  form  of  the  disease  has  many  victims  among 
those  children  of  whom,  when  speaking  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  we 
said  they  had  a  strong  predisposition  to  pulmonary  consumption,  if 
they  did  not  die  early  of  croup  or  hydrocephalus.  These  are  not  only 
children  with  marked  scrofulous  diseases,  but  also  the  offspring  of  con- 
sumptive or  otherwise  debilitated  parents.  They  arc  badly  nourished, 
and  not  well  developed  physically,  but  are  often  very  bright  men* 
tally ;  have  a  fine  skin,  very  perceptible  veins,  long  eye-lashes,  and  a 
blue  sclera.  Caseous  degeneration  of  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric 
glands,  caseous  deposits  in  the  lungs,  and  other  old  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  which,  along  with  fresh  deposits  of  tubercle  in  different 
organs,  are  found  on  autopsy  of  these  children,  if  they  finally  die  of 
hydrocephalus,  caimot  usually  be  recognized  with  certainty  during  life ; 
hence  the  brainraffection  is  regarded  as  a  primary  disease.  The  case 
is  different  when  the  tuberculous  inflammation  or  miliary  tuberculosis 
of  the  meninges  attacks  adults.  For  then  the  symptoms  of  meningeal 
tuberculosis  have  either  been  preceded,  for  a  short  time,  by  those  of 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  or,  more  frequently,  for  a  long  time,  by  those 
of  chronic  consumption  of  the  lungs.  In  other  cases,  tuberculous  me- 
ningitis and  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  accompany  old 
tuberculous  affections,  such  lis  chronic  pulmonary  or  cerebral  tubercu- 
losis, and  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands, 
but  are  not  accompanied  by  fresh  deposits  of  miliary  tubercle  in  other 
organs ;  they  form  the  only  acute  complication  of  these  chronic  tuber* 
culous  affections.  Lastly,  although  rarely,  tuberculous  meningitis  or 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  occurs,  without  any  precedent 
tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  in  previously  healthy  persons,  or  diirini; 
convalescence  from  severe  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  measles,  etc. 
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During  the  first  year  of  life,  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  is  rare ; 
joter,  during  childhood,  it  is  proportionately  frequent;  in  adults,  only 
solitary  cases  occur,  except  where  it  complicates  chronic  pulmonary 
consumption*  Among  the  exciting  causes,  premature  or  excessive 
mental  exertion  is  blamed  most  frequently  for  exciting  hydrocephalus 
in  children ;  this  is  probably  unjust.  Children  not  predisposed  to  it 
may  be  mentally  stimulated  to  any  extent  without  inducing  hydro- 
cephalus ;  and  the  early  development  of  children  falling  a  prey  to  this 
disease  is  due  to  their  predisposition,  not  to  their  bringing  up ;  this  is 
not  the  cause  of  their  hydrocephalus.  The  same  is  true  of  the  asser- 
tion that  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  head  induces  tuberculosis  of  the  menin- 
ges and  acute  hydrocephalus.  It  is  almost  always  easy  to  make  out 
that  the  sick  child  has,  some  time  or  other,  fallen  on  its  head ;  but  it 
does  not  thence  follow  that  this  fall  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
his  disease. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  basilar  meningitis  we  find  a  yel- 
lowish, opaque  exudation,  which  is  sometimes  very  plentiful,  in  the 
meshes  between  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  especially  about  the 
optic  chiasm,  as  well  as  in  the  portions  of  the  meninges  extending 
toward  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  thence  along  the  lai^r 
cerebral  fissures,  particularly  the  fossa  of  Silvius,  toward  the  convex 
surface  of  the  brain.  At  the  same  time,  we  almost  always  find  the 
pia  mater  covered  with  whitish  granulations,  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
sand  or  a  hemp-seed,  most  distinctly  so  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

In  simple  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  the  changes  are  less 
marked,  and  it  is  only  on  careful  examination  at  the  above  places  that 
we  find  numerous,  usually  very  small,  whitish,  granular  opacities  of 
the  pia  mater,  whcsc  significance  is  often  only  rendered  evident  by  the 
coincident  occurrence  of  hydrocephalus  and  the  presence  of  tubercle 
granulations  in  other  organs. 

In  both  forms,  the  ventricles,  especially  the  lateral  and  the  third 
ventricles,  are  sometimes  moderately,  sometimes  considerably  dilated 
by  serous  fluid.  The  latter  is  occasionally  quite  clear,  but  is  usually 
clouded  by  flocculi.  The  walls  of  the  ventricle,  but  especially  of  the 
fornix  and  commissures,  are  at  the  same  time  so  softened  that  thev 
usually  break  down  on  the  slightest  touch.  This  (hydrocephalic)  soft- 
ening spreads  indefinitely,  often  fiar  beyond  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ventricle.  The  larger  the  efiiision  in  the  ventricles,  the 
more  bloodless  and  pale  the  brain  becomes,  and  the  whiter  the  soft- 
ened parts. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — There  is  no  8>Tnptom  pathognomonic  cf 
oasilar  meningitis,  and  which  alone  will  render  a  diagnosis  possibla 
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Nevertheless,  the  disease  is  almost  always  easy  to  recognize  and  to 
distingruish  from  other  diseases.  Characteristic  peculiarities  in  the 
sequence  of  the  symptoms,  distinct  signs  from  which  the  original  seat 
of  the  affection  and  its  subsequent  extension  may  be  determined,  as 
well  as  the  very  regular  subacute  course  of  the  disease,  almost  always 
give  sufficient  grounds  for  a  certain  diagnosis.  At  the  commencement 
it  is  a  local  disease,  situated  at  some  point  on  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  numerous  nerves  start  from  that  organ  and  run  to  the  foramina 
through  which  they  leave  the  skulL  Later,  when  the  disease  extends 
to  the  ventricles,  the  local  disease  at  the  base  becomes  complicated,  by 
the  excessive  efiusion  in  the  ventricles  and  by  extensive  hydrocephalic 
softening  of  the  brain-substance,  with  diflPuse  disease  of  the  cerebrum. 
In  accordance  with  this,  among  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  basilar 
meningitis  are  such  as  indicate  irritation  and  afterward  paralysis  in 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  the  vagus  and  medulla 
oblongata.  Among  these  are  contraction  and,  later,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  ptosis  of  the  upper  eyelids,  vomiting,  slowness  and  subsequent 
frequence  of  the  pulse,  the  peculiar  changes  of  the  respiration,  and  de- 
pression of  the  abdomen,  according  to  the  results  of  Budgets  observa- 
tions. In  the  same  way,  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  patho- 
logiooanatomical  changes,  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  at  first  show 
no  marked  disturbance,  except  the  symptoms  of  soK»lled  general  cere- 
bral irritation,  while,  as  the  disease  advances,  there  is  severe  disturb- 
ance, of  the  character  that  we  have  frequently  mentioned  as  due  to 
compression  of  the  capillaries  by  diseases  encroaching  on  the  space; 
such  as  loss  of  consciousness,  epileptiform  convulsions,  paralysis  of  the 
extremities,  etc  In  cases  where  this  second  set  of  symptoms  is  not 
very  marked,  we  may  even  conclude  that  the  effusion  in  the  ventricles 
is  not  very  large.  Lastly,  when  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  are  limited 
to  one  side  in  certain  cases,  or  are  more  decided  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  it  is  usually  because  the  hydrocephaUc  softening  is  more  ad- 
vanced on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Although  basilar  meningitis,  particularly  its  tuberculous  fonn,  and 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges,  very  rarely  occur  in  persons  pre* 
viously  healthy,  we  must  not  count  among  its  premonitoxy  symptoms 
those  of  the  diseases  which  it  usually  accompanies.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  most  cases,  especially  in  children,  the  violent  symptoms  cluu> 
acteristic  of  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  are  usually  preceded  for  a  time 
by  insidious  and  indefinite  symptoms,  which  may  correctly  be  consid- 
ered as  premonitory.  Such  children  show  a  change  of  manner,  have 
no  desire  to  play,  like  to  sit  in  a  comer,  rest  the  head  on  the  hands,  are 
sleepy,  and  dream  a  great  deal  They  do  not  always  complain  of 
severe  headadie,  and  when  they  do  it  is  especiallv  in  cases  where  therf 
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J9  not  simple  miliaiy  tuberculosis,  but  a  tuberculous  inflammation  of 
the  meninges.  During  these  symptoms,  which  usually  last  for  several 
weeks,  the  children  become  emaciated  because  their  digestion  is  im- 
paired, and  probably  also  because  they  have  fever.  Nevertheless,  it 
often  happens  that  the  mother  overlooks  or  pays  little  attention  to 
this  period,  and  subsequently,  when  severe  symptoms  appear,  assures 
the  physician  that  the  child  was  suddenly  taken  sick.  We  must  know 
how  important  it  is  to  decide  whether  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
disease,  or  the  commencement  of  the  final  stage  of  an  old  one,  so  as  to 
make  a  more  accurate  examination.  I  have  often  found  that  the  rela- 
tives and  neighbors  had  noticed  the  altered  manners  of  the  child,  while 
the  mother  had  entirely  overlooked  them. 

If  the  above  symptoms  be  accompanied  by  vomiting,  which  cannot 
be  traced  to  errors  of  diet,  and  does  not  occur  after  eating,  but  when 
the  child  is  raised  up,  if  the  patient  at  the  same  time  suffer  from  con- 
stipation and  the  abdomen  is  sunken,  the  physician  must  regard  the 
case  as  very  serious,  although  the  parents  usually  think  it  free  from 
danger.  Tlie  little  patients  soon  begin  to  complain  more  of  their 
heads ;  they  become  sensitive  to  light  and  sound,  gnash  their  teeth 
during  sleep,  and  occasionally  give  a  piercing  cry  {crie  hydrocephor 
lique).  From  time  to  time  we  see  twitchings  of  certain  limbs,  or  sud- 
den spasm  of  the  entire  body.  The  patients  start  from  their  sleep 
with  terror  at  some  dream,  and  do  not  find  relief  £ix)m  it  even  in  wak- 
ing. They  are  very  much  excited,  and  often  repeat  the  same  word  or 
phrase  innumerable  times.  At  this  time  the  pupils  are  usually  con- 
tracted and  the  pulse  is  more  frequent.  When  these  symptoms  succeed 
the  premonitory  stage,  and  when  we  at  last  see  the  child  bending  its 
head  backward,  boring  into  the  pillows,  with  the  muscles  of  its  neck 
contracted,  and  the  cervical  l^inphatic  glands  swollen,  we  become  cer- 
tain of  the  sorrowful  fact. 

After  a  few  days,  or  even  sooner,  the  scene  usually  changes  very 
buddenly.  The  passage  into  the  second  stage  is  generally  marked  by 
an  attack  of  general  convulsions,  such  as  we  have  already  described. 
The  vomiting  then  becomes  rarer  or  ceases  entirely,  the  children  no 
longer  complain  of  pain,  but  put  their  hands  to  their  heads  in  a  pecu- 
liar way ;  loud  noise  does  not  disturb  them,  and  they  do  not  turn  the 
face  away  if  a  bright  light  be  held  before  it ;  the  peculiar  cry  and  the 
gnashing  of  the  teeth  continue.  We  often  find  the  muscles  of  some 
of  the  limbs  or  of  one  half  the  body  slightly  contracted,  while  thase  of 
the  other  side  are  relaxed.  Now  the  previously-contracted  pupils  he- 
2ome  dilated,  occasionally  first  one,  then  the  other;  the  children  no 
longer  regard  objects  held  before  them,  and  they  begin  to  squint.  Tlie 
previously-frequent  pulse  becomes    slower,  falling  to  sixtv  beats  a 
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minute  or  even  lesa.  The  respiration  geneFallj  shows  veiy  peculiar 
changes ;  for  a  time  the  inspirations  are  vay  superficialy  and  it  almost 
looks  as  if  the  child  forgot  to  breathe ;  then  there  is  a  deep  sighing  in* 
spiiation  with  which  it  repairs  the  neglect,  as  it  were.  The  coma 
gradually  becomes  deeper;  the  ludd  intervals  that  at  first  interrupted 
it  grow  more  incomplete  and  shorter;  the  eyelids  are  either  not 
dosed,  and  the  eye  stares  into  space,  or  else  the  upper  lid  droops,  and 
the  eyeball  is  rolled  up,  so  that  the  pupil  is  half  covered  by  the  upper 
lid.  At  the  same  time  the  color  of  the  Cetce  often  changes  in  a  short 
time,  and  such  a  child,  with  its  blooming  cheeks,  widely-open  eyes, 
which  have  a  peculiar  dark  and  brilliant  appearance  from  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  has,  to  an  uninitiated  person,  the  appearance  of  not 
being  veiy  sick.  During  this  stage  there  usually  are  attacks  of  con- 
vulsions at  intervals ;  these  are  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  body, 
sometimes  on  both.  We  must  not  conclude,  from  the  convulsions  on 
one  side  the  body,  that  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  is  chiefly  affected. 
The  tetanic  contractions  of  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
(he  backward  curvature  of  the  neck,  usually  continue  in  this  stage. 

The  stage  of  the  disease  last  described  occasionally  continues  a 
week  or  more.  In  spite  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  patient^s  state,  the 
physician  must  continue  his  visits,  and  at  each  one  he  is  asked  anew 
if  there  is  no  chance  of  averting  the  danger ;  at  last  the  parents  are 
utterly  overcome,  but  even  then  the  disease  occasionally  continues  for 
days,  or  a  temporary  appearance  of  improvement  again  exdtes  deceit- 
fill  hopes.  These  are  hard  times  for  the  physician,  especially  as  he  is 
almost  powerless  against  the  slowly-advaudng  but  inevitable  result ; 
and  as,  for  days,  he  has  but  little  to  do  except  prepare  the  parents  for 
the  child^s  death.  We  must  note  that  death  is  not  imminent  tiU  some 
dedded  changes  occur  in  the  sjrmptoms,  to  which  it  is  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  attendants.  Almost  always  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  before  death  the  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  the  skin  is  covered 
with  copious  perspiration,  the  previously-sunken  belly  becomes  puffed 
op;  defecation  and  urination  are  involuntary,  and  we  may  hear  exten- 
sive moist  and  uneven  rdlea  in  the  chest 

Most  cases  of  tuberculous  basilar  meningitis,  and  of  miliary  tuber- 
sulosis  of  the  meninges  in  children,  run  their  course  in  the  above  man- 
ner and  resemble  each  other  very  much.  Slight  differences  result  from 
the  predominance  of  certain  symptoms,  and  firom  the  different  dura- 
tions of  certain  stages  or  of  the  whole  disease.  But  we  must  add  that 
in  some  cases  the  disease  runs  a  much  more  rapid  course,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  so  similar  to  those  of  acute  meningitis,  that  it  is 
impoflflible  to  distinguish  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  mention 
that  occasionally,  on  autopsy  of  patients  who  have  died  of  consump 
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lion,  wc  find  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges,  and  slight  amountB 
of  hydrocephalus,  which  were  not  indicated  by  any  prominent  symp* 
toms  during  Ufe.  These  cases  seem  to  show  that,  in  the  description 
of  the  disease  first  given,  the  premonitory  stage  belonged  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cerebral  affection,  and  not  to  its  complications  or  to 
the  general  tuberculosis.  Lastly,  we  must  point  out  that  tuberculous 
basilar  meningitis,  and  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges,  develop- 
ing during  advanced  pulmonary  consumption  in  adults,  have  no  dis- 
tinct premonitory  symptoms,  but  are  first  recognized  from  the  occur- 
rence of  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  coma, 
slow  pulse,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  the  fully- 
formed  disease.  Death  is  the  most  frequent  termination.  Well- 
proved  cases  of  recovery  are  very  rare ;  but,  even  excepting  the  cases 
where  the  diagnosis  was  somewhat  uncertain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  occurred.  Neither  the  ordinarily  variable  course  of  the  disease,  nor 
the  surprising  remissions  that  usually  occur,  should  induce  us  to  give  a 
more  favorable  prognosis ;  only  a  continued  improvement  of  all  the  symp- 
toms dare  excite  the  hope  that  the  disease  will  take  a  favorable  course* 
Tekatment. — Until  within  a  short  time,  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous meningitis  and  acute  hydrocephalus  presented  no  difficulty  to 
the  physician.  The  inflammation  of  so  important  an  organ  naturally 
required  the  employment  of  all  kinds  of  antiphlogistics.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  disease,  venesections  were  ordered,  calomel  and  flor.  zinci 
were  administered,  and  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  then  the  occmrence  of  calomel  stools,  or  the  first  signs  of 
salivation,  were  anxiously  awaited,  for  they  were  a  guaranty  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment.  In  the  later  stages,  absorption  of  the  exuda- 
tion was  to  be  induced ;  hence  the  mercurial  frictions  were  continued, 
and  diuretics  and  active  derivatives,  even  moxa  on  the  shaved  scalp, 
or  pustulating  ointments  to  it,  were  prcjscribed.  K,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  paralysis  continued  to  advance,  an  infusion  of  arnica  and  camphor 
was  given.  The  more  this  disease  was  recognized  as  one  symptom  of 
extensive  tuberculosis,  the  more  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  aban- 
doned ;  then  the  opposite  error  was  fallen  into,  either  nothing  was 
done  (expectant  treatment),  or  else  all  the  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
cure  of  the  tuberculous  dyscrasia.  The  best  mode  of  treatment  of 
tuberculous  meningitis  and  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges 
»s  as  follows:  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  especiall} 
when  severe  headache  indicates  tuberculous  inflammation  rathei 
than  simple  miliary  tuberculosis,  we  should  apply  leeches  behind 
the  ears.  This  is  the  more  tu-gently  to  be  advised,  as  in  this  stage 
an  exact  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  meningitis  is  scarcely 
possible,    and    we    do    not  certainly   know  whether    the     disease 
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is  not  at  first  a  simple  infiammation  of  the  meninges,  which  is  sub- 
sequently accompanied  by  the  development  of  the  tuberdCi  after 
repeated  relapse  of  the  inflammation.  When  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood  proves  beneficial,  it  may  be  repeated  during  subsequent  relapses. 
In  these  cases,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  laxatives  and  ice  compresses 
may  also  be  used.  Otherwise  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  fat 
meningitis,  with  puro-fibrinous  exudation.  But  the  treatment  must  be 
entirely  different  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  less  decided, 
when  the  headacne  is  slight,  and  the  disease  drags  on  slowly.  Then 
a  single  venesection  is  admissible,  it  is  true,  but  it  rarely  has  even  a 
temporaiy  effect,  and  its  repetition  is  almost  always  injurious.  On 
the  strength  of  two  successful  cases,  opposed,  it  is  true,  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  unsuccessful  ones,  I  recommend  laige  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, contLQued  for  a  long  time.  In  the  cases  above  mentioned,  where 
recovery  took  place  under  this  treatment,  there  was  a  very  extensive 
iodine  eruption,  and  an  iodine  catarrh  of  the  nose.  These  signs  of 
iodism  were  absent  in  the  imsuccessful  cases.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  cold  douches  have  a  palliative  effect,  but  I  would  advise  against 
their  use  in  marked  cases  of  tuberculous  basilar  meningitis,  and  con- 
sequent acute  hydrocephalus.  During  the  affusion,  the  children  almost 
always  recover  consciousness,  but  it  is  only  for  a  short  time.  More- 
over, when  not  successful,  the  operation  is  very  painful,  not  for  the 
diildren,  but  for  the  persons  around.  The  latter  feel  veiy  much 
pained  that  the  child  was  worried  at  the  last,  when  it  could  not  be 
assisted.  The  same  is  true  of  the  application  of  moxse,  and  of  frictions 
to  the  scalp  with  tartar^metio  ointment  Ildsae  recommends  very 
small  doses  of  morphia  (^  of  a  grain)  even  in  the  early  stages,  as  he 
has  seen  undoubtedly  beneficial  effects  from  it  in  some  cases. 


CHAPTER   X. 

EPIDBMIC  CEBEBBO-SPINAL  MENINQITIS. 

From  the  fatal  epidemics  of  this  disease  which  have  occurred  of 
late  years  in  Grermany,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has  acquired  a  greal 
interest  for  Grerman  physidans,  to  whom  it  was  previously  almost  ex* 
dusively  known  from  the  accounts  of  French  observers.  In  1865, 1 
wrote  a  treatise  on  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  this  article  was 
well  received  on  many  sides,  but  also  caused  some  opposition,  because, 
m  spite  of  the  small  number  of  my  observations,  I  had  ventured  to 
make  various  hypotheses  concerning  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
Indications  of  the  symptoms.  But^  on  careful  examination  of  the  ex 
tensive  literature  on  the  subject,  of  late  years,  I  have  found  nothing 
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dcdtlcdly  n'-w,  and  have  satb^ed  myself  that  mj  riews  had  been  geo- 
crallj  re«rireri  -  so,  in  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  chieflr  follow  mj 
previous  work. 

Etiology. — We  are  una/xjuainted  with  the  injurious  power  whose 
action  indu-'i^s  this  form  of  meningitis,  and  whose  spread  over  greater 
or  less  extents  of  country  excites  more  or  less  extensive  epidemics  of 
the  disease.  But  we  may  resaid  it  as  very  probable  that  epidemic 
oerebro-spiiml  meningitis  does  not  depend  on  atmospheric  or  telluric 
influences,  but  is  rather  due  to  an  infection  of  the  body  with  a  specific 
poison.  It  is  true,  the  occasional  frequent  occurrence  of  a  disease  in 
regions  generally  free  from  it,  and  even  the  alffection  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  do  not  alone  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  depf?nds  on  infection.  But  the  passage  of  an  epidemic  from 
place  to  place,  as  is  often  seen  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
is  an  imf)ortant  evidence  of  miasmatic  extension.  Apparently  there 
is  no  transfer  of  the  disease  by  contagion,  although  solitary  instances 
are  brotjght  up  to  prove  the  infection  of  one  person  from  another. 

But  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  does  not,  by  any  means,  belong  to 
that  class  of  infectious  diseases,  of  which  we  may  take  typhus  as  an 
example,  and  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  in  a  separate  section. 
The  consideration  of  this  disease  as  a  peculiar  form  of  typhus,  which 
was  formerly  so  common  in  France,  has  been  entirely  disproved 
during  the  late  epidemic  in  Germany.  I  separate  this  affection  from 
classes  of  infectious  diseases  to  which  the  different  forms  of  typhus 
belong,  on  the  following  grounds :  In  the  latter,  the  severe  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  especially  the  fever,  for  the  most  part,  depend 
immediately  on  the  reception  of  the  infecting  material  into  the  blood, 
and  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  organs,  caused  by  the  infection,  are 
very  pciculiar;  they  are  induced  only  by  infection  with  the  specific 
]x>ison.  In  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fever  and  all  other  symptoms  depend  solely  on  the  local  disease  in- 
duced by  the  infection,  and  on  its  injurious  effect  on  the  body,  just  as 
they  do  in  croupous  pneumonia  or  in  erysipelas ;  and  the  changes  in 
tlie  meningr^s  of  the  brain  and  spine  are  just  the  same  as  those  some- 
times induced  in  other  ways.  This  drcumstance  also  induces  me  to 
treat  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  amcng  the  local  diseases,  in  spite  of 
its  miasmatic  origin. 

Epidcmic^s  of  this  disease  are  more  frequent  in  ^vinte^  than  in  sum- 
mer, and  usually  disappear  as  warm  weather  begins.  But  there  are> 
exceptions  to  this,  which  contrast  very  remarkably  with  most  epidemic 
iliseases.  Among  the  different  ages,  childhood  has  the  greatest  quota 
of  cases  and  deaths.  Persons  of  middle  age  are  often  attacked  also, 
ivhile  the  aged  are  rarely  affected.     Unfavorable  hygienic  influences 
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of  all  kinds,  amcmg  which  are  crowding  of  barracks,  dwellings,  eta, 
£&Tor  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Persons  exposed  to  these  influences 
are  in  greater  danger,  at  times  of  epidemics,  than  those  who  live  undec 
more  favorable  circumstance& 

AirATomcAL  Afprabakces. — In  recent  cases,  the  result  of  au- 
topsj  is  almost  alwajrs  as  follows :  The  subjects  show  no  emaciation, 
|m>tracted  ligor  mortis,  or  ettensive  hypostasis ;  there  are  often  groups 
of  dried  herpes  vesicles  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the 
muscles  are  dark ;  in  rare  cases  they  are  pale  {Ztemaaen), 

The  cranium  contains  much  blood ;  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  there 
is  abundant  fluid,  or  sofUy-ooagulated  blood;  the  dura  mater  is  more 
or  less  tense,  and  occasionally  covered  with  small  haemorrhagic  or  pa* 
chymeningitic  deposits.  There  is  usually  no  effusion  between  the  dura 
mater  and  arachnoid ;  in  the  subarachnoid  space  there  is  an  exudation, 
which,  both  in  extent  and  character,  occupies  about  a  medium  position 
between  the  pure  purulent  exudation  in  meningitis  of  the  convexity 
and  the  puro-serous  exudation  in  basilar  meningitis.  In  almost  all 
cases,  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
affected  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  usually  the  more  severely.  The 
exudation  appears  to  be  peculiarly  plentiful  about  the  chiasm,  in  the 
fossa  Sylvii,  at  the  base  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  fissures  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  nerves,  fix>m  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  often  entirely 
embedded  in  it.  The  brain  itself  is  more  or  less  vascular,  almost  al> 
ways  less  resistant,  even  becoming  pulpy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ventri- 
cles; the  latter  generally  contain  small  amounts  of  purulent  fluid, 
rarely  large  quantities  of  clear  serum. 

The  dura  mater  of  the  spine  is  more  or  less  vascular,  occasionall}' 
very  tense,  especially  at  the  lower  part.  Between  the  dura  mater  and 
spinal  arachnoid  there  is  rarely  a  clear  or  purulent  opaque  fluid.  The 
arachnoid  usually  presents  no  peculiarity  except  a  decided  opacity. 
There  is  more  or  less  purulent  fluid  between  it  and  the  pia  mater. 
The  tissue  of  the  pa  mater  is  infiltrated  with  sero5>urulent  exudation. 
This  infiltration  extends  very  irregularly;  in  most  cases  the  cervical 
portion  is  free ;  the  process  first  begins  in  the  dorsal  region,  thence 
extends  toward  the  cauda  equina,  and  is  almost  exclusively  on  the  po»* 
terior  surface.  The  purulently-infiltrated  spots  form  irregular  humps, 
broader  in  the  middle,  smaller  at  the  ends,  which  are  usually  connected 
together  by  small  striie  accompanjdng  the  larger  vessels.  Even  where 
the  pia  mater  does  not  contain  this  puroserous  infiltration,  its  tissue 
appears  thickened  and  cloudy.  The  spinal  medulla  itself  is  more  or 
less  vascular,  occasionally  infiltrated  and  relaxed.  In  a  case  related 
fay  Ztemuen,  the  central  canal  was  dilated  and  filled  with  punilenf 
fluid. 
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Except  some  accidental  complications,  there  are  no  particular  anom* 
alios  of  the  other  organs;  we  should  especial Ij  note  here  that  the 
spleen  13  aln.ost  always  normal. 

The  post-mortem  appearances,  in  protracted  cases,  are  kuo\Fn  only 
from  a  very  few  observations.  In  one  such  case  I  found  the  exudation 
thickened,  and  partly  affected  with  caseous  metamorphosis,  as  well  as 
considerable  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  same  appearances  have  been 
noted  by  other  authors. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^I  must  again  repeat  that  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  epidemic  ccrebro-spinal  meningitis  may  be  fully  explained 
by  the  changes  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spine,  and  that,  on 
this  account,  the  malady  differs  from  most  other  infectious  diseases. 
Every  thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  opposition  to  this  view  may  be 
refuted  by  the  simple  fact  that,  in  genuine  croupous  pneumonia,  which 
no  one  classes  among  the  infectious  diseases,  certain  symptoms,  such 
as  the  frequent  herpetic  eruptions,  albuminuria,  etc.,  are  just  as  diflfi- 
cult  to  explain,  from  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  lung  and  the 
copious  exudation  in  the  alveoli,  as  are  some  of  the  occasional  8>Tnp- 
toms  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Only  in  rare  cases  is  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  preceded  by  a 
premonitory  stage,  characterized  by  slight  headache  and  pain  in  the 
back.  Usually  the  scene  opens  with  an  unexpected  chill  of  variable 
duration,  which  is  soon  accompanied  by  severe  headache,  and  in  most 
cases  by  vomiting.  The  headache  rapidly  becomes  very  severe,  the 
patient  grows  very  restless,  tosses  about  constantly,  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted, the  intellect  remains  clear.  The  pulse  is  80-100,  the  bodily 
temperature  moderate,  the  inspirations  increase  to  30-40  per  minute. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  day,  rarely  later,  we  notice 
that  the  head  is  drawn  backward.  At  this  time  there  is  often  a 
herpetic  eruption  near  the  mouth,  on  the  cheeks,  eyelids^  cars,  and  oc- 
casionally on  the  extremities.  The  complaints  about  severe  headache 
continue ;  the  pain  extends  from  the  head  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
the  back.  The  restlessness  becomes  excessive,  the  ideas  confused,  the 
pu]>ils  remain  contracted,  the  belly  is  sunken,  and  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated. The  pulse  and  respiration  become  more  frequent,  occasion- 
ally the  pulse  is  over  120  and  the  respiration  over  40  per  minute : 
the  bodily  temperature  still  remains  proportionately  low,  or  rises  to 
lOS''  or  over.  The  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease  the  tetanic  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  become  more  endent, 
and  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  trismus  ;  there  is  excessive  opis- 
thotonus ;  consciousness  is  lost,  but  the  patient  still  tosses  about  in  bed, 
the  pupils  remain  contracted,  constipation  continues,  the  belly  is  sunk- 
en, urine  is  passed  involuntarily,  or  else  the  bladder  becomes  distend- 
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ed,  and  must  be  evacuated  with  the  catheter.  The  now  unconscaoiia 
patient  falls  into  deep  stupor,  the  moaning  respiration  is  accompanied 
by  moist  riles,  and  death  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  oedema 
of  the  lungs. 

In  some  particularly  severe  cases  the  above  symptoms  develop  fai 
more  rapidly;  consciousness  is  lost  even  during  the  first  day,  while 
severe  tetanic  spasms  of  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  draw  the  head 
fiur  backward.  Death  may  occur  even  on  the  first  or  second  day,  when 
the  disease  is  very  malignant 

Lastly,  in  some  few  cases  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt)  the  dis 
ease  runs  a  still  more  rapid  course,  and  causes  death  in  a  few  hours, 
from  general  paralysis,  occasionally  even  without  the  appearance  of 
the  most  characteristic  tetanic  symptoms  {mmUigiUfoudroyanU), 

But  the  disease  does  not  by  any  means  always  terminate  ficttally 
when  it  has  commenced  and  run  its  course  for  the  first  few  days  in  the 
manner  above  described.  As  favorable  signs,  we  usually  first  notice 
that  there  is  less  jactitation,  and  the  mind  becomes  clearer,  while  the 
complaints  of  pain  in  the  head  and  back  and  the  tetanus  of  the  ccrvi* 
cal  and  dorsal  muscles  continue,  or  only  slightly  decrease.  If  the  im- 
provement progresses,  all  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  disappear  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  patient  begin  his  tedious  convalescence. 

Occasionally  improvement  begins,  but  does  not  continue,  and  the 
disease  drags  on.  In  such  cases  convalescence  may  not  occur  for 
weeks.  Headache,  contraction  of  the  neck  or  opisthotonus  continue. 
Paralysis  of  the  motor  and  psychical  functions  causes  a  complicated 
series  of  symptoms,  and  the  majority  of  such  patients  finally  die  of 
gradually-increasing  marasmus. 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  the  occasionally  intermittent  course  of  the 
disease.  I  have  only  seen  one  such  case.  Slnch  distinguishes  three 
forms  of  the  intermittent  coiuse :  in  the  first  it  only  occurs  m  the  first 
fitage ;  one  or  more  attacks  of  evident  premonitory  symptoms  pass 
away,  but  another  follows  which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  out- 
break of  the  disease.  In  the  second  form  there  is  a  sudden  remission 
of  the  symptoms ;  these  again  grow  worse  the  next  day,  and  occasion- 
ally this  alternation  occurs  several  times,  usually  with  a  more  or  less 
regular  quotidian  type.  In  the  third  form,  which  is  far  the  most  Se- 
quent (to  which  my  case  belonged),  perfect  intermissions  are  seei 
during  convalescence.  The  symptoms  remaining  after  the  disease, 
particularly  headache  and  stiff  neck,  regularly  increase  very  consider- 
ably for  some  time,  usually  with  a  quotidian  type,  while  in  the  inter* 
ral  the  patient  feels  quite  comfortable. 

To  the  above  view  of  the  symptoms  and  coiuse  of  cerebro-spinal  mO' 
oingitis  I  will  now  add  a  short  description  of  the  individual  symptomsi 
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x>th  of  those  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  of  others  of  which  1  ha\  c 
not  yet  spoken,  as  they  are  less  constant.  Severe  headache  occurs  even 
in  those  cases  which,  as  m^ningite  foudroyante,  terminate  in  death  in  a 
few  hours.  In  the  cases  that  run  the  usual  course,  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tients retain  consciousness  they  complain  of  headache,  either  sponta- 
neously or  on  being  questioned,  and  it  also  seems  as  if  the  restless- 
ness, groaning,  and  complaints  of  the  patients,  after  the  intellect  is 
clouded,  were  partly  due  to  the  headache.  Lastly,  during  an  epidemic 
of  this  disease,  there  are  almost  always  a  few  cases  where,  without 
the  disease  actually  occurring,  persons  complain  of  veiy  severe  head- 
ache continuing  for  several  days  without  any  other  apparent  cause. 
We  may  consider  such  cases  as  abortive  forms. 

Cervical  and  dorsal  pains  usually  begin  very  early  either  with  the 
headache  or  very  soon  after ;  they  are  generally  increased  by  pressure 
on  the  spinal  processes  of  the  vertebrae ;  with  rare  exceptions,  this 
pain  is  far  greater  when  the  patients  make  voluntary  movements  of 
the  spine  or  on  passive  motion  being  made.  If  the  disease  be  pro- 
tracted, the  dorsal  pains  and  their  increase  by  movements  of  the  spine 
may  continue  for  weeks. 

Painful  sensations  in  the  extremities,  unmistakably  neuralgic  in 
their  nature,  and  caused  by  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal column,  are  not  constant  symptoms ;  occasionally  they  only  occur 
on  motion  of  the  spine. 

Hypercesthesia  arid  Ayioesthesia  of  the  Skin. — Usually  for  the  first 
days  of  the  disease,  and  in  some  cases  during  its  whole  course,  the  pa- 
tients arc  very  sensitive  to  any  rough  handling;  their  restlessness, 
groaning,  and  complaints  are  increased  when  they  are  turned  over  in 
bed,  occasionally  even  if  they  be  percussed.  Later,  we  often  see  no 
reaction  even  when  the  skin  is  greatly  irritated ;  but  in  such  cases, 
when  the  patients  are  in  a  state  of  stupor,  there  is  cerebral  anajsthcsia. 
Far  more  rarely,  there  is  peripheral  anajsthcsia,  during  which,  while 
the  patient  is  quite  conscious,  he  feels  irritation  of  the  skin  very  little 
or  not  at  all.  This  symptom  apparently  dcix?nds  on  loss  of  excitabil- 
ity of  the  posterior  roots  from  inflammation. 

Tetanic  spasms  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  muscles  are  only  absent 
in  some  few  cases  of  m^ningite  foudroyante.  At  first  the  head  is  only 
slightly  retracted,  later  it  may  form  almost  a  right  angle  with  the 
l)ody.  This  position  of  the  head  and  the  addition  of  opisthotonos  in 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  usually  rend(?r  it  impossible  for  the  pa- 
tient to  lie  on  the  back.  If  the  tetanus  attain  a  high  grade,  it  ahnost 
always  affects  the  respiration.  Occasionally  it  disappears  shortly  be- 
fore death ;  more  frequently  it  continues  more  or  less  severe  till  death 
or  (convalescence. 
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Epileptiforni  oonvulaiona  are  rare,  which  Is  veiy  remarkable,  oou 
mdering  the  exudation  is  often  widely  spread  over  the  convexity  of  the 
hemispheres* 

Paralysis. — ^Usually  there  is  no  actual  paralysis  till  death;  but 
there  are  a  few  cases  where  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia,  and  quite  a 
number  where  paralysis  of  the  facial,  oculomotor,  or  of  the  abduoens, 
were  observed.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain  these  paralyses ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  almost  wonderful  they  are  not  more  frequent. 

Ptyehical  DUiurbances, — At  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
the  intellect  is  almost  always  unclouded ;  the  patients  answer  ques- 
tions correctly.  But  they  soon  become  ill  at  ease  and  very  restless. 
Tlien  questions  prove  annoying,  and  they  will  only  give  short  and  in- 
complete answera.  The  incessant  jactitation,  which  is  scarcely  inter- 
rupted by  pauses  of  a  few  minutes,  is  very  chardcteristiu  in  the  firat 
stage  of  the  disease.  Subsequently  most  patients  have  delirium  of 
variable  intensity,  which  finally  gives  place  to  a  soporose  condition. 

Disturbances  in  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense. — Patients  not  un- 
firequently  liecome  blind  from  keratitis,  which  is  probably  induced  by 
incomplete  closure  of  the  eyelids,  due  to  paresis  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  or  from  exudative  choroiditis  and  neuro-retiiiitis,  prob- 
ably a  result  of  direct  propagation  of  the  purulent  infiltration  along 
the  optic  nerve  fix>m  the  cranium  to  the  eye.  Deafness  is  remarkably 
frequent,  so  that  we  are  almost  obliged  to  suppose  that  it  has  several 
causes,  among  whidi,  however,  the  most  important,  doubtless,  is  the 
propagation  of  purulent  infiltration  along  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  in- 
ternal ear. 

Among  the  eruptions,  groups  of  herpes  vesicles  in  large  numbers 
are  very  often  seen,  and  more  rarely  erythema,  roseola,  urticaria,  pete- 
chia, and  sudamina.  The  frequency  of  the  exanthemata,  and  particularly 
the  occasional  symmetry  of  their  occurrence,  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  they  might  depend  on  irritation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  as  3dr 
rensprung  has  shown  to  be  the  case  in  herpes  zoster  from  neuralgia. 

According  to  Ziemssen^s  numerous  and  accurate  observations,  the 
/ever  has  no  regular  course.  Very  few  temperature  curves  resemble 
each  other;  sudden  leaps  and  exacerbations  of  short  duration  often 
occur.  But  generally  a  remitting  type,  with  exacerbations  of  half  a 
degree  to  a  degree,  is  most  fi:equcnt.  Very  high  temperatures  are  al» 
most  exclusively  seen  in  severe  cases  that  terminate  fatally.  In  most 
^ases  the  temperatiure  does  not  rise  above  103^  The  intermittent 
fever  that  occasionally  accompanies  the  otlier  symptoms  during  conva* 
lescence  is  regarded  by  Ziemseen  as  a  reabsorbing  fever,  while  he  re- 
fers that  occurring  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  to  an  interrupted 
|»ogrcss  of  the  meningitis.    The  frequency  of  the  pulse  does  not  at 
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all  accord  with  the  height  of  the  fever ;  with  moderate  fever  it  is  oc- 
casionally very  high ;  slowness  of  the  pulse  is  onl}^  rarely  observed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fever. 

TRKA.TMENT. — Just  as  in  other  malignant  and  fatal  epidemics,  in 
deciding  the  best  means  of  treatment,  we  must  only  consider  cases 
where  there  is  at  least  a  slight  hope  of  recovery.  Whoever  tries  any 
proposed  plan  only  on  the  severest  cases  will  attain  negative  results 
by  any  procedure.  The  customary  treatment  of  sporadic  meningitis, 
consisting  of  the  energetic  use  of  cold  as  ice-compresses  to  the  head, 
the  application  of  leeches  behind  the  ears,  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  calomel,  is  also  advisable  in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, as  is  very  evident  from  its  excellent  effect  in  patients  attacked 
by  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  disease,  severe  headache,  and 
pain  in  the  neck,  during  an  epidemic. 

But,  according  to  most  observers,  this  mode  of  treatment  has  pre- 
served its  reputation  even  in  marked  cases  of  the  disease ;  there  is  but 
little  opposition  to  it,  and  even  this  is  based  on  its  want  of  success  in 
the  severest  forms.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  success  of 
morphium  when  given  internally  or  hypodermically.  But  a  number 
of  trustworthy  observers,  Ziemssen  and  ManrJcopff  among  others, 
speak  most  favorably  of  it,  especially  in  the  form  of  subcutaneous  in- 
jection. Ziemssen  says :  "  Although  we  have  used  morphia  frequent- 
ly, we  have  never  seen  any  injurious  effects  from  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
traxy,  such  a  decidedly  palliative  action  that,  along  with  cold,  it  seems 
the  most  indispensable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  meningitis."  Al- 
most all  observers  agree  that  quinine  is  entirely  useless  even  in  deci- 
dedly intermittent  cases. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

INFLAMMATION   OP  THE  BRAIK — ENCEPHALITIS. 

Etiology. — In  encephalitis,  just  as  in  the  inflammation  of  other 
organs  cx)ntaiiiing  little  connective  tissue,  there  is  not  much  interstitial 
exudation,  but  there  are  most  important  changes  in  the  nerve-filaments 
and  ganglion-cells  and  their  scanty  interstitial  tissue.  These  tissue- 
elements  swell  from  absorption  of  nutrient  fluid  and  subsequently 
break  down,  partly  to  simple  detritus,  partly  after  precedent  fatty  de- 
generation ;  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  inflamed  parts  we  find  quantities 
of  fatty  granular  colls  (the  formerly  so-called  Gluge^a  inflammation 
globules),  wliich  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  come  directly  from  fatty 
degeneration  of  ganglion-cells  and  neuroglia  nuclei.  In  the  subse- 
quent course  of  encephalitis  there  is  often  an  extensive  formation  of 
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pus-oells ;  abscesses  are  formed,  which,  besides  the  usual  coustihientfl 
of  pus,  often  contain  some  remains  of  disintegrated  brain-substanca 
Cerebral  abscesses  are  either  surrounded  by  brain-substance  softened  by 
extension  of  inflammation  to  toe  surrounding  parts,  orby  newly-fonned 
connective  tissue ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  said  to  be  capsulated. 

Encephalitis  is  a  rare  disease,  and  is  not  induced  by  the  causes 
which  usually  excite  inflammation  in  other  organs.  1.  The  most  fr&> 
quent  form  is  traumatic  encephalitis ;  it  results  not  only  &om  direct  in- 
juries affecting  the  brain  after  the  skull  is  opened,  but  there  are  nu- 
merous cases  where  the  cranium  has  remained  uninjured,  and  when 
there  was  apparently  only  slight  contusion.  It  is  most  probable  that 
in  such  cases  the  brain  has  been  bruised  by  the  vibrating  cranium,  and 
some  small  vessels  have  been  ruptured  and  ecchymoses  formed.  It 
also  appears  as  if  the  small  extravasations  of  blood  occasionally  in- 
duce no  symptoms  at  first,  but  excite  inflammation  in  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  thus  subsequently  cause  encephalitis.  At  least,  the 
first  signs  of  the  inflammation  are  occasionally  not  observed  till  long 
after  the  injuiy.  Among  the  cases  of  traumatic  origin  we  must  in- 
clude those  where  breaking  down  of  the  brain  by  an  extensive  extrav* 
asation  of  blood  has  caused  inflammation  in  the  vicinity.  2.  In  other 
cases  the  encephalitis  depends  on  the  irritation  of  the  brain  from  neo* 
plasia  and  necrosed  spots.  3.  Among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  en- 
cephalitis are  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones,  especially  of  the  petrous 
bone.  As  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  presence  of  an  otorrhoea  may 
decide  the  question  between  an  abscess  of  the  brain  and  a  tumor. 
Cases  are  also  known  where  caries  of  a  superior  maxillary  extended  to 
the  brain  and  caused  encephalitis.  I  remember  a  clergyman  in  Mag- 
deburg who  died  of  abscess  of  the  brain  a  few  years  after  a  laige  por- 
tion of  the  upper  jaw  had  been  exsected  on  account  of  extensive  ca- 
ries. 4.  Occasionally  the  disease  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  and 
chronic  infectious  diseases,  such  as  pysemia,  glanders,  typhus,  etc., 
without  our  being  able  to  give  any  plausible  explanation  for  it  5. 
Lastly,  but  rarely,  encephalitis  occurs  without  any  known  cause  in 
persons  previously  healthy. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^This  disease  never  attadcs  the  entire 
brain ;  it  is  always  confined  to  certain  points.  The  size  of  these  spots 
varies  from  that  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  fist,  or  larger.  They  are  usually 
of  an  irregular  spherical  shape.  Ordinarily  there  is  only  one,  but 
sometimes  there  are  several.  They  may  be  located  either  in  the  cere- 
brum or  cerebellum ;  they  are  most  frequently  in  the  gray  substance 
and  very  near  the  surface,  if  they  do  not  quite  reach  it.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  at  the  affected  parts,  we  find  the  brain-sub- 
stance swollen,  infiltrated,  softened,  and  pointed  with  red  spots  from 
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small  ezlrairasations  of  blood.  The  swelling  of  the  inflamed  parU  may 
be  recognized  by  the  surface  of  the  brain  on  the  affected  side  appear- 
ing smooth,  just  as  in  apoplectic  effusions,  and  the  brain  itself  being 
anxemic  from  encroachment  on  the  cranial  cantv.  On  incision  alsc 
the  discjised  portion  not  unfrequently  rises  above  the  level  of  the  in- 
cised surface.  After  long  existence,  the  relaxation  of  tissue  gets  the 
upper  hand,  and  a  red  pulp  results,  which  gradually  accjuires  a  rusty- 
brown  or  yellow  color,  from  change  of  the  haematin,  or  when  there  is  a 
slight  admixture  of  blood  it  becomes  grayish.  This  pulp,  which  may 
be  washed  off  by  a  slight  stream  of  water,  consists  of  remains  of  nerve- 
filaments,  blood-corpuscles,  granular  cells,  and  fine  granular  exudations 
or  masses  of  detritus.  The  subsequent  changes  in  the  inflamed  parts, 
which  are  usually  called  the  results  of  inflammation,  vary.  Occasion- 
ally, in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflammation,  there  is  a  new  formation  of 
connective  tissue,  which  is  also  continued  through  the  inflamed  spot 
as  a  delicate  network ;  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  absorbed,  and 
there  remains  a  cavity,  filled  with  a  chalky  milky  fluid,  the  "  cellular 
infiltration"  of  Dur and- Fardel,  previously  mentioned  in  apoplexy. 
In  some  cases,  especially  when  these  cysts  lie  near  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  their  walls  gradually  approach  each  other,  while  the  contents 
disappear,  and  in  place  of  the  abscess  there  is  formed  a  cicatrix,  at  first 
pale  red  and  vascular,  subsequently  white  and  callous.  When  ence- 
plialitis  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  appearances  are  different.  Re- 
cent abscesses  of  the  brain  form  irregular  round  caWties  filled  with 
yellow  or  grv^j^  occasionally  also  reddish,  thick  fluid ;  their  walls  con- 
sist of  ragged  masses  infiltrated  with  pus.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  abscess  we  usually  find  inflammatory  softening ;  farther  off  there 
is  oedema  of  the  brnin-substance.  Such  abscesses  increase  till  they 
break  into  a  ventricle,  or  reach  the  meninges ;  or,  if  extensive  menin- 
gitis do  not  occur  in  the  latter  case,  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  cere- 
bral membranes  and  the  skull,  and  finally  the  pus  may  perforate  out- 
wardly or  into  neighboring  cavities,  especially  into  the  cavity  of  the 
t}Tnpanum,  If  the  cerebral  abscess  be  capsulated  by  new  formations 
of  connective  tissue  in  its  wall,  it  has  a  more  regular  form  and  smooth 
walls.  If  it  has  lasted  a  long  time,  we  occasionally  find  the  capsule 
much  denser,  and  the  contents  thickened  by  reabsorption  of  the  fluid 
part,  and  changed  to  a  cheesy  chalky  mass. 

Symptoms  and  Couese. — Like  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage and  of  partial  necrosis,  those  of  encephalitis  are  partly  the  im- 
mediate result  of  destruction  of  the  portion  of  brain  affected,  and 
partly  the  result  of  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the  brain,  esjxjcially 
in  the  vicmity  of  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

Since  large  portions  of  the  brain  may  be  destroyed  without  caua- 
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ing  perceptible  functional  disturbanoea,  and  sinoe  encapsulated  ab- 
scesses frequentlj  do  not  decidedly  affect  the  circulation  in  the  skull, 
we  may  readily  understand  that  we  should  oocasionallj  find  abscesses 
of  the  brain  on  autopsy,  which  had  not  been  suspected  during  life. 
With  this  knowledge  we  may  also  understand  those  cases  of  cerebral 
abscess  which  run  their  course  without  any  symptoms  except  the  inju- 
rious influence  they  exercise  on  the  general  nutrition  of  the  brain.  It 
B  not  at  all  rare  for  a  patient  to  have  dull  headache,  increasing 
apathy,  loss  of  thinking-power,  even  advancing  to  idiocy,  a  blunting 
of  the  senses,  increasing  weakness,  and  uncertainty  of  movement- 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  existence  of  severe  brain-disease,  it  is 
true,  but  which  do  not  by  any  means  justify  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of 
the  brain.  Even  the  most  experienced  and  accustomed  observers 
occasionally  mistake  abscesses  of  the  brain.  But  these  and  similar 
mistakes,  which  unfortunately  are  made  public  far  less  frequently 
than  brilliant  diagnoses,  can  only  seem  strange  to  the  ignorant,  and 
to  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  brain,  and  witii  the  diagnosis  of  brain-diseases. 

These  latent  cases  of  encephalitis  are  far  less  frequent  than  those 
where  the  disease  may  be  very  strongly  suspected  or  recognized  with 
certainty.  If  the  abscess  be  located  at  a  point  where  it  destroys  the 
centres  of  special  sense,  or  interrupts  the  conduction  of  the  impulse  of 
the  will  to  the  motor  nerves,  or  the  impressions  of  special  sense  to  the 
oigans,  we  have  partial  anaesthesia  and  partial  paralysis,  sometimes  of 
the  cerebral  nerves,  again  of  the  cerebro-spinal,  at  others  of  both.  These 
aniesthesias  and  paralyses  not  imfrequently  extend  to  both  extremities 
of  one  side  of  the  body ;  in  other  cases  tliey  are  confined  to  the  parts 
supplied  by  certain  cerebral  or  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  but  in  the  latter 
case  also  they  are  always  on  one  side.  BUateral  aniesthesias  and  paral- 
yses only  occur  exceptionally,  and  in  cases  where  the  abscess  is  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  brain,  which  is  not  double,  or  where  different 
abscesses  are  in  the  same  parts  of  the  brain  on  opposite  sides.  From 
the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms  wc  can  only  determine  that  there 
is  some  local  disease ;  but  we  cannot  decide  on  its  nature,  for  they 
occur  in  the  most  varied  forms  of  local  disease  where  nerve-filaments 
and  ganglion-cells  are  destroyed.  To  come  to  a  conclusion  on  this 
point,  we  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  etiology,  to  the  coiu'se 
of  the  disease,  and  to  those  symptoms  which  show  the  effect  of  the 
local  disease  on  the  rest  of  the  brain. 

If  we  can  make  out  that  the  sjrmptoms  of  a  local  disease  of  the 
brain  have  begun  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  or  if  the  patient  has 
caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  case  is  most  probably  one  of  ence- 
phalitis.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  injuiy  of  the  head, 
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and  no  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  can  be  found,  it  is  almost  equally 
improbable  that  there  is  encephalitis.  While  these  points  are  gen- 
erally true,  they  have  in  some  cases  led  to  erroneous  diagnosis. 
Autopsy  has  revealed  abscesses  of  the  brain  where  there  had  been  no 
injury  of  the  head  or  caries  of  the  cranial  bones.  There  have  also 
been  cases  where  patients  wit  h  cerebral  tumors  have  had  a  blow  on 
the  head,  and  occasionally  ine  previously  latent  brain-disease  had 
not  become  manifest  till  after  this  injury.  (These  cases  are  analo- 
gous to  those  where  women  first  have  their  attention  directed  to  a 
carcinomatous  mamma  by  a  blow  on  it,  and  then  consider  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the  injury  they  have  received.)  But,  prac- 
tically, it  is  best  only  to  think  of  these  exceptional  cases  where  there 
is  sufficient  reason. 

Encephalitis  never  affects  the  entire  brain,  but  is  always  Hinited 
to  certain  points ;  nevertheless,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
there  are  almost  always  signs  of  temporary  irritation  of  the  entire 
brain  or  meninges,  such  as  increased  frequency  or  great  slowness  of 
the  pulse,  increased  bodily  temperature,  headache,  dizziness,  sleepless- 
ness or  restlessness,  exciting  dreams,  psychical  irritation,  even  mild 
delirium,  great  sensitiveness  to  slight  irritation  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  bodily  disquiet,  and  great  weakness,  etc.  According  to  Gries- 
ingeTj  this  violent  commencing  stage,  which  may  be  followed  by  quiet, 
is  almost  pathognomonic  of  enoephahtis  and  abscess  of  the  brain.  In 
the  criminal  records  there  are  numerous  cases  where  the  above  symp- 
toms were  considered  by  the  attending  surgeon  as  traumatic  fever,  be- 
cause they  apparently  disappeared  without  any  traces,  and  the  complete 
recovery  of  the  patient  from  the  injur)'  received  was  officially  certified 
to,  while,  after  a  time,  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  a  severe  brain- 
disease,  and  autopsy  showed  abscess  of  the  brain  as  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  injury.  Even  in  those  cases  where  an  injury  of  the  skull 
is  followed  at  first  by  the  symptoms  of  general  irritation  of  the  brain 
and  meninges,  and  subsequently  by  the  above-described  decrease  of 
all  the  cerebral  functions,  we  should  first  think  of  abscess  of  the  brain, 
and  attribute  the  absence  of  local  symptoms  to  the  location  of  the  ab- 
scess at  a  point  where  it  does  not  interrupt  the  conduction  of  excite- 
ment, in  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  cerebral  filaments. 

The  influence  that  local  inflammations  in  the  brain  have  on  the  rest 
of  the  organ  consists  partly  in  their  encroachment  on  the  cranial  cavity, 
and  chiefly  on  those  chambers  of  the  skull  where  they  are  located, 
partly  on  the  collateral  hypenemia  and  oedema  in  their  vicinity,  and, 
lastly,  partly  on  their  injurious  effect  on  the  nutrition  of  the  entire 
brain.  On  the  first  of  these  factors  depend  the  headache,  the  attacks 
of  dizziness  and  vomiting,  as  well  as  the  evanescent  occurrence  of  pain, 
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indefinite  feelings,  ansesthesia,  twitdungs,  contractions,  paralyses  in 
some  parts  of  the  body,  which,  in  many  cases,  accompany  the  symp 
toms  previously  mentioned,  and  which  we  fully  described  in  the  second 
and  fourth  chapters,  as  the  results  of  partial  hypersemia  and  partial 
amemia  of  the  brain*  These  do  not  continue  unchanged,  like  the  local 
symptoms,  which  are  the  immediate  results  of  partial  destruction  of 
the  brain  from  the  inflammat<ny  process,  but  are  rather  apt  to  have  a 
variable  course;  this  is  partly  due  to  occasional  enlargement  of  the 
abscess,  by  which  the  space  is  more  contracted,  partly  on  the  occasional 
increase  and  decrease  of  collateral  hyperaemia  and  collateral  oedema. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  variation  in  the  symptoms  would  occur  oftener 
in  enoephalitic  inflammations  than  in  slow  and  steadily^growing  tumors 
of  the  brain. 

The  attacks  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  not  unfrequently 
occur  during  encephalitis,  are  more  difficult  to  explain,  and  we  shall 
not  even  offer  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  of  their  occuirence.  Sta- 
tistics have  been  made  as  to  how  often  headache,  contractions,  epilep- 
tiform convulsions,  etc.,  were  present  or  absent  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  cerebral  abscesses.  In  individual  cases,  the  results  of  these 
statistics  are,  of  course,  of  but  little  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  abscess 
of  the  brain,  or  in  its  differential  diagpiosis  from  tumor  of  the  brain. 
The  injurious  influence  of  the  local  inflammation  on  the  general  nutri> 
tion  of  the  brain,  which  may  occur  earlier  or  later,  but  never  fails  wheu 
the  disease  is  protracted,  evinces  itself  by  the  previously-described 
symptoms  of  a  general  paralysis  of  all  the  cerebral  functions.  I  think 
I  have  fiilly  shown,  by  this  description,  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  posai- 
ble  to  recognize  an  abscess  of  the  brain,  although  it  has  no  constant  or 
pathognomonic  symptom. 

The  duration  of  encephalitis  varies ;  some  cases  terminate  in  death, 
after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  while  in  others  this  does  not  occur  for  years. 
Occasionally,  while  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  paralysis  increase,  so 
that  the  patient  becomes  idiotic,  we  find  a  remarkable  development  of 
fiit.  Death  occurs  either  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  from  the  devel- 
opment of  meningitis,  from  sudden  increase  of  the  abscess,  and,  occa- 
sionally, without  our  being  able 'to  find,  on  autopsy,  any  cause  for  the 
sudden  catastrophe ;  or  else  it  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of  gradually- 
increasing  sleepiness,  finally  becoming  deep  coma,  or  else  it  is  induced 
by  intercurrent  diseases.  Recoveiy  is  very  rare.  Even  in  the  most 
frivorable  oases,  where  the  cellular  infiltration  forms  a  cicatrix  or  en- 
capsulates the  abscess,  while  its  contents  calcify,  we  can  only  speak  of 
a  lelatiTe  cure,  since  both  the  remains  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  which  usually  develops  under  such  circumstances, 
affect  the  f  mctions  of  the  brain  for  the  rest  of  life. 
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Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  encephalitis  cannot  be  very  suc- 
cessful, fixjm  the  simple  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized until  it  has  induced  irreparable  destruction  of  the  brain.  In  very 
recent  cases,  particularly  in  those  of  traumatic  origin,  we  should  em- 
ploy local  antiphlogistics,  leeches,  and  cold  compresses.  Later,  but 
little  can  be  expected  from  this  treatment.  Moxas  and  setons,  which 
were  formerly  much  used  in  protracted  cases,  have  been  abandoned, 
and  very  justly  so,  as  has  the  administration  of  mercurials.  The  prepa- 
rations of  iodine  also,  which  have  been  recentlj'^  recommended,  promise 
but  little  benefit ;  hence,  in  most  cases,  there  is  little  to  do  but  have 
'he  patient  observe  proper  regimen,  particularly  to  guard  him  from 
wery  thing  that  can  increase  €he  pressure  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  to 
confine  ourselves  to  combating  the  most  urgent  symptoms.  Among 
the  latter,  the  apoplectiform  attacks  are  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  rules  given  for  the  treatment  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  while  any 
intercurrent  meningitis  demands  the  employment  of  energetic  anti- 
phlogistic remedies. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

PARTIAL  SCLEROSIS   OF  THE   BRAIN. 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  formation 
of  indurations  in  the  brain  as  the  results  of  cicatrization  of  apoplectic 
and  inflammatory  deposits.  Besides  these,  partial  scleroses,  which 
occur  as  a  result  of  other  processes,  indurations  from  new  formations 
of  connective  tissue,  and  displacement  of  the  normal  elements,  occur 
at  circumscribed  spots  in  the  brain,  whose  pathogeny  is  entirely  ob* 
scure,  and  of  which  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  inflamma- 
tory origin  or  not.  These  idiopathic  forms  of  partial  sclerosis  of  the 
brain  have  been  almost  solely  observed  early  in  life,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  males  than  in  females,  but  their  ciiuses  have  never  been 
discovered. 

On  anatomical  examination  the  points  of  disease  are  found  oftener 
in  the  white  than  in  the  gray  substailce ;  their  number  varies ;  some- 
times they  are  solitary,  occasionally  several  are  present.  They  form 
irregular  nodules,  or  rough  spots  as  large  as  a  lentil  or  an  almond, 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  tlie  parts  around  by  their  hardness 
and  toughness.  On  the  cut  sm-face  they  appear  bloodless,  dull,  and 
triilk-whitc ;  after  remaining  exposed  for  a  while,  they  are  covered 
with  a  scanty  serum,  and  become  somewhat  depressed.  In  the  midst 
of  the  nodules  there  are  usually  small  blue  or  grayish-red  spots, 
which  contract  strongly  and  exude  a  quantity  of  serum,  after  being 
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dividecL  On  micrOBoopical  examination  we  find  amorphous  fine  gnxh 
ular  masses  along  with  well-preserved  nerve-elements  in  the  milk-white 
indurated  spots.  In  the  g^yish-red  prominences,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  nerve-elements ;  they  consist  of  a  filamentary  mass  and 
the  remains  of  capillaiy  walls,  in  which  fJEtt  granules  are  embedded 
(  VaUrUiner). 

The  symptoms  and  course  of  partial  sclerosis  of  the  brain  are  not 
so  characteristic  as  to  render  the  disease  essy  of  recognition ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  in  diagnosis,  that  this  has 
been  done  in  a  few  cases  (JFVericha).  Since  the  sclerosis  is  limited  to 
scattered  and  circumscribed  points  and  develops  slowly,  the  paralyses 
accompanying  the  disease  have  the  peculiarity  that,  in  the  commence- 
ment at  least,  they  do  not  extend  over  one-half  the  body,  but  always 
begin  in  single  groups  of  muscles,  or  in  a  single  extremity  (always 
one  of  the  lower  extremities),  and  thence  extend  gradually  to  other 
groups  of  muscles  and  other  extremities,  till  finally  the  central  parts 
governing  respiration,  deglutition,  and  the  actions  of  the  heart,  are 
affected.  This  extension  is  not  regular :  for  example,  paralysis  of  the 
right  hand  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  of  the  right  foot,  but  it  is 
entirely  lawless.  This  fictct  in  itself  speaks  in  any  case  for  the  depend- 
ence of  the  paralysis  on  numerous  separate  pioints  of  disease,  and 
not  on  one  gradually-increasing  spot.  Besides  the  paralyses,  which 
are  the  most  constant,  and,  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  extension,  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms  of  partial  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  there  arc 
also  disturbances  in  the  other  functions,  but  these  are  far  less  distinc- 
tive and  less  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Headache  is  absent  in  most 
cases ;  but  there  are  often  peripheral  pains,  and  a  feeling  of  formica- 
tion in  the  extremities  which  is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  sensation, 
increasing  to  perfect  ana»thesia.  The  special  senses  are  rarely  affected, 
and  among  these  tliat  of  sight  almost  exclusively.  In  most  cases  tliere 
are  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  psychical  functions ;  but 
these  are  soon  followed  by  a  gradually-increasing  deep  depression, 
which  in  some  cases  exists  from  the  first.  Convulsions  only  occur 
exceptionally ;  but  trembling  is  a  very  constant  symptom.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  body  is  not  generally  affected  till  late  in  the  disease,  and 
in  some  patients,  just  as  in  encephalitis,  there  is  even  a  remarkable 
development  of  fat  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  tedious ;  most 
of  the  cases  observed  lasted  fix>m  five  to  ten  years.  During  this  time 
the  disease  occasionally  appeared  to  remain  at  a  stand-still,  but  no 
existing  paralysis  was  ever  observed  to  disappear.  No  instances  of 
recovery  are  known.  In  the  cases  that  have  been  described,  death 
resulted  partly  from  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  consequent  disturbance  of  the  respiration,  partlv  from 
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omrasmus  and  hydnemia  which  developed  toward  the  end,  partly  from 
iitercurrent  diseases. 

Treatment  is  fruitless  against  this  affection ;  it  can  only  be  of  use 
m  combating  the  more  severe  symptoms. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

TUMOBS   OF  THE   BRAIX   AND  ITS   MEMBBAXEa 

UxDER  the  head  of  tumors  of  the  brain  are  included  growths  and 
parasites  occurring  in  the  skull,  and  aneurisms  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 
We  shall  follow  this  custom,  since  it  is  very  convenient  on  account  of 
the  great  correspondence  of  the  symptoms  due  to  these  otherwise  dif- 
ferent diseases. 

Etiology. — The  pathogeny  and  etiology  of  cerebral  tumors  is  very 
oljscure.  -  This  is  true  not  only  of  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  glioma,  and  myx- 
oma, but  also  of  the  rarer  tumors,  cholesteatoma  or  pearl  tumors,  lipoma, 
and  cystoid  growths.  Cancer  of  the  brain  occurs  chiefly  in  advanced 
age ;  it  is  sometimes  primary,  and  then  usually  remains  the  only  carci- 
nomatous disease  in  the  body ;  sometimes  it  is  secondary  to  carcinoma 
of  other  organs.  The  other  neoplasia  that  we  mentioned  above,  also 
occur  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  advanced  age,  and  according  to 
statistics  are  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  We  know- 
nothing  of  the  morbid  predisposition  or  the  exciting  causes  to  which 
these  neoplasia  are  due.  They  have  been  frequently  observed  after 
precedent  injuries  of  the  head ;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  no  certainty 
of  a  genetic  connection  between  the  injury  and  the  growth.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  how  frequently  slight  injuries  of  the  head  occur,  and  how 
carefully  they  are  inquired  after,  in  any  patient  suffering  [rom  symp- 
toms of  brain-disease,  and,  when  found,  how  strong  the  inclination  is  at 
once  to  refer  the  disease  to  them. 

Tubercles  in  the  brain  with  rare  exceptions  occur  in  children,  and 
chiefly  in  tliose  over  two  years  old.  They  are  rarely  primary ;  but 
almost  always  form  complications  of  the  so-called  tuberculosis  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  of  pidmonary  tuberculosis. 

Cysticerci  and  echinococci  of  the  brain,  as  of  other  organs,  depend 
on  the  emigration  of  the  embryos  of  these  parasites. 

Aneurisms  of  the  cerebral  arteries  are  usually  due  to  degeneration 
of  the  arterial  walls  from  endarteritis  deformans. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Carcinoma  of  the  brain  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  round  or  lobulated,  generally  circumscribed  tumors,  vdih 
the  softness  and  other  peculiarities  of  medullary  cancer ;  more  rarely 
they  have  the  firm  tissue  of  scirrhus,  and  then  they  usually  pass  into 
the  neighboring  cerebral  substance  without  having  any  distinct  bound 
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aiiesL  lliej  aometimes  start  from  the  bnin  itaeli^  aometimes  firom  the 
dura  mater  and  cianiml  bones,  or  thej  develop  originally  from  the 
external  soft  parts  of  the  skuU  and  neighboring  caTitics,  especially  in 
the  oibit,  and  thence  press  into  the  skulL  On  the  other  hand,  it  rardj 
happens  that  sarcinoma  occurring  in  the  brain  peribrmtes  the  meninges 
and  cranial  boDe&  There  Is  nsuallj  only  one  carcinomatous  tumor  of 
the  brain,  and  this  is  generally  located  in  the  oerehnnn ;  where  there 
have  been  sereral,  they  have  occasionally  been  found  symmetrically 
located  on  the  two  sides  of  the  brain.  Cerebral  carcinomata,  whidi 
may  attain  the  sixe  of  the  fist,  never  suppurate  unless  they  perforate 
outwardly ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  readily  undergo  partial  retrogres- 
sive metamorphosis,  become  yellow  and  chee^  in  the  middle,  shrink, 
and  thus  cause  umbilicated  depressions  on  the  sur£Ke  of  the  brain,  if 
the  cancer  had  advanced  so  far. 

Sareamaia  occur  as  often  as  carcinomata  in  the  brain.    Thev  are 
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often  attadied  to  the  meninges,  and  the  tumors  of  this  variety,  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  usually  attain  greater  size  than  those  of  the  dura 
mater  that  covers  the  convexity.  (Just  as  cften  sarcomata  are  em* 
bedded  in  the  midst  of  the  brain-substance,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in 
the  cerebrum.)  lliey  form  round  or  lobulated  tumors,  from  the  we  of 
a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  good-sized  apple ;  their  cut  surface  is  smooth, 
dirty  white,  or  grayish  red ;  they  are  usually  soft,  even  m<Hlullary,  more 
rarely  hard  and  fibrous.  Occasionally  they  contain  cavities  filled  with 
fiuid.  Sarcomata  consist  diiefly  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  arranged  in 
filamentary  striae.  They  differ  fix>m  cancer,  and  especially  from  glioma, 
not  only  in  being  sharply  bounded,  but  in  being  often  surrounded  by  a 
vascular  envelope,  from  which  they  can  be  turned  out.  Small  lumps 
of  carbonate  of  lime  not  unfrequently  occur  in  sarcoma  of  the  dura 
mater ;  on  rubbing  the  tumor  between  the  fingers,  these  lumps  cause 
a  sandy  feeL  Virchow  has  designated  tumors,  containing  numbers 
of  the  chalky  lumps,  as  psammoneay  or  sand-tumors.  Their  mode  of 
origin  is  not  yet  exactly  known. 

Myxomata  consbt  of  mucous  tissue — ^that  is,  of  variously-formed 
cells,  embedded  in  a  homogeneous,  mucous,  hyaline,  intercellular  sub- 
stance. They  are  not  very  rare  in  the  brain.  Like  sarcomata,  they 
are  located  most  finequently,  but  not  exclusively,  in  the  medullary  sub* 
stance  of  the  cerebrum,  where  they  generally  appear  as  circumscribed 
tmnors,  more  rarely  as  infiltrations  of  soft  gelatinous  substance.  The 
tissue  of  myxoma  is  somewhat  translucent,  and  of  a  weak  yellowish 
or  red  color,  but  may  acquire  a  varied  hue  from  extravasated  blood. 
Myxomata  also  correspond  with  sarcomata  in  regard  to  the  size  thcj 
may  attain ;  and,  between  these  two  forms  of  tumors,  there  are  aU 
possible  grades  of  transformations  (gelatinous  sarcoma). 

67 
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Oiiomata  result  finom  a  local  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia,  or  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  brain,  at  the  expense  of  its  nervous  elements. 
Microscopically  thej  consist  of  roundish  nuclei,  distributed  through  a 
finely-reticulated  basement  substance.  By  the  naked  eye  they  are 
distinguishable  from  not  forming  circumscribed  tumors,  but  passing 
gradually  into  the  healthy  brain-tissue ;  also  from  the  fact  that  they 
never  pass  from  the  brain  to  its  membranes.  Gliomata  may  attain  the 
size  of  a  fist ;  they  most  frequently  originate  from  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum.  Haemorrhages  into  or  partial  retrogression 
of  glioma  may  take  place  after  precedent  fatty  degeneration  of  its  ele- 
ments. The  consistence  of  these  tumors  varies  between  that  of  a  me- 
didlary  cancer  and  of  healthy  brain.  The  cut  surface  varies  in  color 
from  whitish  yellow  to  bright  grayish  red,  and  usually  shows  a  number 
of  cut  vessels.  Formerly  glioma  was  regarded  as  infiltrated  cancer, 
and,  as  it  occurs  chiefly  in  young  persons,  or,  at  least,  in  those  under 
forty  years  of  age,  we  see  why  it  was  said  that  cancer  of  the  brain 
has  been  observed  at  all  ages. 

Cholesteatomatdj  or  pearl  tumors,  are  rare.  They  sometimes  start 
from  the  cranial  bones,  at  others  irora  the  meninges,  again  they  de- 
velop in  the  brain  itself.  They  form  irregular  tumors,  of  variable  size, 
of  a  pearly  lustre ;  they  are  enclosed  by  a  delicate  membrane,  and  con- 
sist of  concentric  layers  of  epidermic  cells. 

Lipomata^  as  small  lobulated  tumors,  starting  from  the  dura  mater, 
cysU  filled  with  fluid,  or  fat  and  hairs,  and  cystoid  neoplaMa^  with 
cauliflower  excrescences  from  the  walls,  belong  to  the  rarities,  and 
have  more  pathologico-anatomical  than  clinical  interest. 

Tubercles  of  the  braui  are  the  most  frequent  form  of  cerebral  tu- 
mors. Usually  we  find  only  one  collection  of  tubercles,  occasionally 
two,  more  rarely  a  greater  number.  The  size  varies  from  that  of  a 
liemp-secd  to  that  of  a  cherry,  or,  in  rare  cases,  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 
They  are  located  most  frequently  in  the  cerebellum  or  cerebrum,  more 
rarely  in  the  mesencephalon.  Tubercles  of  the  brain  form  irregidar, 
roundish,  non-vascular  tumors,  of  a  yellow,  dry,  and  cheesy  character. 
They  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
which  separates  them  from  neighboring  parts  of  the  brain ;  sometimes 
the  main  portion  of  the  yellow  nodule  gradually  passes  into  the  brain- 
substance  as  a  gray-white,  slightly-translucent,  narrow  margin,  consist 
ing  of  young  tubercle  elements.  In  the  latter  case  the  tubercle  has 
been  growing  till  death ;  in  the  former,  where  it  can  be  readily  turned 
out  of  its  capsule,  growth  has  ceased  long  before  death.  From  aoffc- 
ening  of  its  centre,  the  tubercle  nodule  is  occasionally  transformed  into 
a  vomica,  filled  with  tubercle  pus. 

SijphUomcUa  only  rarely  occur  in  the  brain  in  the  form  of  noduiea 
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(guDimata)  ;  they  are  more  ^quent  as  difiiise  iufUtrationa.  Nodulai 
syphiloma  alwaj?  passes  from  its  edges  veiy  gradually  into  the  healthy 
brain-substance.  Since  such  nodules  become  changed  by  atrophy,  and 
&tty  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  commencing  in  the  centre,  to  a  sub- 
stance resembling  yellow  tubercle^  syphiloma  has  probably  been  ooca- 
sionally  mistaken  for  tubercle.  This  may  be  avoided  by  bearing  in 
mind  that,  in  syphiloma,  the  passage  from  the  cheesy  centre  to  the 
broad,  grayish-white,  peripheral  zone,  is  very  gradual,  while,  in  infil- 
trated, growing  tubercle,  these  zones  follow  each  other  more  closely 
and,  in  tubercles  that  can  be  turned  out,  they  do  not  exist  In  regard 
to  consistence,  and  the  character  of  the  cut  surface,  syphilitic  infiltra- 
tions greatly  resemble  old,  simply  sclerosed  parts ;  indeed,  even  the 
microscope  cannot  always  decide  between  them. 

Cysticerci  are  not  very  rare  in  the  brain,  and,  when  found,  they 
are  usually  in  laige  numbers ;  they  generally  occur  in  the  gray  sub- 
stance. .  Occasionally  some  of  these  parasites  are  found  dead,  and 
changed  to  a  mortai^Hke  concrement,  in  which  some  of  the  hooks  from 
the  circle  can  usually  be  recognized. 

Echinooocd  of  the  brain  are  much  rarer.  They  form  large  vesicles, 
enclosed  by  a  very  delicate  adventitia,  with  the  well-known  peculiari- 
ties of  which  we  have  often  spoken. 

Aneurisms  of  the  cerebral  arteries  are  not  frequent.  They  chiefly 
occur  in  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  arteria  basilaria, 
a.  corporis  callosi,  a.  fossao  Sylvii,  and  in  the  a.  communicantes  of 
the  circle  of  Willis.  In  rare  cases,  they  attain  the  size  of  a  small 
hen's  eg^^  while  usually  they  only  reach  that  of  a  pea  or  a  small 
hazel-nut. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumors  have 
the  greatest  resemblance  with  those  of  the  local  diseases  of  the  brain 
previously  described.  There  is  no  symptom,  occurring  during  the 
course  of  a  cerebral  tumor,  that  does  not  sometimes  occur  from  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  from  abscess,  or  from  some  other  local  disease. 
This  resemblance  cannot  astonish  us ;  on  the  contrary,  we  could  not 
understand  how  it  should  be  otherwise,  since,  like  other  local  diseases. 
A  tumor  of  the  brain  destroys  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  organ, 
encroaches  on  the  intracranial  space,  and  interfercs  with  the  droulation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  part  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  rare 
cases  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  recognize  a  cerebral  tumor, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  an  abscess,  or  other  local  disease  of  the  brain. 
(According  to  my  experience  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  must  hesitate 
about  agreeing  with  the  first  part,  at  least,  of  Bamberger^ a  assertion, 
which  I  have  previously  quoted,  where  he  says,  "  With  few  exceptions, 
the  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  brain  is  rather  a  guess  than  a  diagnosis. 
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and  the  determination  of  its  locality,  likewise  with  certain  exceptions, 
IS  impossible.'*)  This  apparent  paradox  is  due  to  the  fiEict  that,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  constant  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  tmnors  of  the 
Ijrain,  in  most  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  partly  from  the  eti- 
ology, partly  from  the  location  of  the  disease  at  a  point  where  other 
local  diseases  are  rare  and  tumors  common,  and,  lastly,  partly  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

The  important  evidence  furnished  by  tlie  etiology  is  chiefly  nega- 
tive. In  every  case  of  brain-disease  we  should  make  it  a  rule  to  seek 
for  the  exciting  cause  by  obtaining  an  exact  history  of  the  case.  If 
we  thus  find  that  the  patient  has  had  no  injury  of  the  head,  that  he 
has  no  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  no  hjrpertrophy  or  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  probably  also  no  degeneration  of  the  arteries ;  in 
short,  if  we  can  find  no  cause  for  the  disease,  our  suspicions  must  first 
turn  to  a  tumor  of  the  brain.  Before  speaking  of  the  cases  where 
cerebral  tumors  can  be  recognized  with  facility  and  certainty,  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  rare  cases  wheie  they  induce  no  symp- 
toms, or  else  have  those  of  severe  brain-disease,  but  do  not  give  any 
means  of  determining  that  they  are  caused  by  a  tumor.  The  tumors 
with  latent  course  can  only  be  located  at  parts  of  the  brain  where  they 
do  not  disturb  the  intercerebral  centres  of  the  cranial  nerves,  or  inter- 
rupt the  conduction  of  excitement  in  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
brain-filaments,  that  is,  chiefly  in  the  extensive  medidlary  masses  of  the 
cerebrum.  At  this  part  tmnors  often  attain  a  large  size  without  in- 
ducing local  symptoms  (herdsymptome),  while  at  most  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lai^e  ganglia,  even  the 
smallest  tumors  are  accompanied  by  these  symptoms.  But  even  in 
the  cerebrum  only  those  tumors  run  a  latent  course  which  grow  slowly, 
and  are  not  so  vascular  as  to  swell  at  times  from  the  vessels  being 
overfilled,  and  at  others  to  decrease  in  size  from  containing  less  blood. 
To  explain  the  remarkable  but  very  certain  fact  that  the  S}Tnptoms  ac- 
companying rapidly-growing  tumors  are  not  unfrequently  absent  in 
those  that  grow  slowly,  a  certain  "  power  of  accommodation  "  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  brain,  which  enabled  it  to  accustom  itself  to  gradually- 
increased  pressure.  I  consider  the  following  explanation  more  satis- 
factory :  In  tumors  that  grow  rapidly  there  is  a  compression  of  the 
capillaries  and  a  loss  of  function  of  those  partA  of  the  brain  where 
they  are  located.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  vicinity  of  slowly-growing 
tumors  there  is  atrophy  of  the  brain-substance,  and  its  shrinkage  sup- 
plies as  much  room  as  is  lost  by  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  capillaries  of  the  aflected  part  of  the  brain  are  not 
oomprcjssed,  and  its  function  not  disturbed.  Perhaps  the  presence  or 
absence  of  local  symptoms  (herdsymptome),  in  tumors  of  the  cere- 
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brum  having  the  same  location  and  equal  size,  depends  partly  on 
whether  the  tumor  has  displaced  the  brain-filaments  or  has  developed 
at  their  expense  and  has  substituted  them.  My  Gollea<^e,  Pro£ 
Schxljf^}€lj  who  has  given  me  some  other  valuable  points  on  the  hir^tol- 
ogy  of  cerebral  tumors^  asserts  that  the  different  forms  of  tumori  vary 
in  the  above  respect.  Naturally,  tumors,  rich  in  vessels  which  increase 
and  diminish  in  size  according  to  their  fulness,  are  not  apt  to  run  their 
course  without  symptoms ;  but,  as  a  rule,  are  at  least  occasionally  ac^ 
oompanied  by  symptoms  of  irritation  and  paralysis.  Lastly,  I  shall 
mention  that  tumors  running  a  perfectly  latent  course  are  proportion- 
ately more  frequent  than  those  having  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  in* 
explicable  cerebral  disease.  In  abscesses  of  the  brain,  jvst  the  opposite 
is  true.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  entire  nutrition  of  the 
brain  being  generally  more  severely  impaired  by  the  presence  of  an 
abscess  than  by  a  tumor. 

Even  those  tumors  of  the  brain  of  which  we  succeed  in  making  a 
certain  diagnosis  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  do  not  always  begin 
with  the  symptoms  which  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  diagno- 
sis, that  is,  with  the  partial  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  which  we  have 
designated  as  local  symptoms  {Herdsymptome)^  and  which  we  have 
repeatedly  and  fully  described.  In  many  cases  the  first,  and  often  for 
a  long  time  the  only,  symptom  indicative  of  brain-disease,  is  a  severe 
headache.  Although  this  occurs  during  the  most  different  brain-dis> 
eases,  and  although  we  may  even  say  there  is  no  disease  of  the  brain 
which  is  not,  under  some  circumstances,  accompanied  by  it ;  still  there 
is  no  cerebral  disease  where  continuous,  unusually  intense,  and  severe 
headache  is  so  prominent  a  symptom,  and  there  is  no  other  disease 
where  it  is  so  often  observed  as  in  tumor  of  the  brain.  The  cases 
where  patients  with  cerebral  tumors  do  not  complain  of  headache  are 
such  rare  exceptions,  that  its  absence  in  a  doubtful  case  rather  speaks 
against  a  tumor.  The  fact  that  headache  occurs  even  in  those  tumors 
of  the  brain  which  are  located  at  a  distance  from  the  sensitive  parts, 
supports  the  view  we  advanced,  that  in  cerebral  diseases  the  pain  in 
the  head  started  from  the  filaments  of  the  trigeminus  supplying  the 
dura  mater.  We  must  be  very  careful  about  localizing  the  tumor 
from  the  seat  of  the  pain.  Only  pains  constantly  confined  to  the  back 
of  the  head  permit  us  to  conclude  that  very  probably  the  tentorium  is 
stretched,  and  that  the  tumor  is  probably  situated  in  the  posterior 
cranial  fossa. 

In  many  patients,  attacks  of  dizziness  and  vomiting  accompany  the 
headache,  partiadarly  the  severe  exacerbations  which  occur,  from  time 
to  time,  with  or  without  perceptible  cause.  This  may  facilitate  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  headache,  and  show  its  dependence  on 
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iisease  of  the  brain,  if  it  should  have  been  doubtful,  in  spite  of  the 
duration,  severity,  and  obstinacy  of  the  pain. 

Among  the  local  symptoms  of  tumors  of  the  brain,  those  of  partial 
irritation  (hyperaesthesia,  neuralgia,  indefinite  sensations  of  formica- 
tion, twitching,  etc)  very  frequently  precede  the  partial  anajsthesiaa 
and  partial  paralyses,  and  there  are  cases  of  cerebral  tumors  where 
these  symptoms,  and  not  the  headache,  open  the  scene.     We  have 
seen  that  partial  symptoms  of  irritation,  occurring  in  severe  structural 
diseases  of  the  brain,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  effects,  and 
are  referable  to  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected 
part.     Also  that  they  occur  in  the  most  varied  diseases,  and  alone  are 
not  pathognomonic  of  any  of  them.     However,  in  cerebral  tumors, 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  hyperaesthesia, 
neuralgia,  and  twitchings,  and  the  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  which 
usually  follow  them,  namely,  that  these  local  symptoms  are  observed 
more  frequently,  even  among  the  cerebral  nerves,  than  in  any  of  the 
previously-described  forms  of  brain-disease.     But  we  cannot  say  that 
symptoms  of  irritation  and  paralysis  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  such 
as  hemiplegia,  etc.,  are  rare,  or  do  not  occur ;  but  only  that,  apart  from 
other  symptoms,  the  occurrence  of  neuralgia,  hyperaesthesia,  or  anaes- 
thesia, or  of  spasms  and  paralysis  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  cerebral 
nerves,  goes  to  prove,  in  doubtful  cases,  that  there  is  a  tumor  in  the 
brain.     The  simple  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  is  as  follows:  In 
all  the  local  diseases  hitherto  treated  of,  in  necrotic  softening  of  the 
brain,  in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  in  encephalitis,  and  its  results,  the  mor- 
bid process  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  limited  to  the  brain,  and  does  not 
attack  the  nerves  passing  from  it.     The  case  is  quite  different  with 
tumors,  which  not  only  often  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  nerves  origi- 
nating from  it,  but  which,  in  many  cases,  start  from  the  meninges  or 
skull,  and  then  not  unfrequently  destroy  the  cerebral  nerves  before 
attacking  the  brain.     Let  me  call  attention  to  another  point,  which 
was  first  published  by  my  friend  Ziemssen,  at  that  time  assistant  in  my 
clinic.     Most  paralyses  of  cerebral  nerves  are  peripheral,  when  due  to 
tumors,  whether  these  have  originated  in  the  brain,  or  have  advanced 
to  the  brain  from  the  meninges  or  cranial  bones.     On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  few  cases  of  paralyses  of  cerebral  nerves  occurring  in  the 
other  forms  of  brain-disease  are  of  central  origin.     Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  state  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  on  electrical  irritation, 
is  a  certain  means  of  distinguishing  central  and  peripheral  paralyses. 
In  central  paralysis,  the  muscle  contracts  normally  when  an  induced 
current  is  passed  through  the  nerve;  in  peripheral  paralysis,  on  the 
contrary,  the  contraction  docs  not  take  place.     Hence  we  may  thus 
amplify  the  above  proposition :  In  cases  of  local  disease  of  the  brain, 
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paraljsis  in  the  parts  supplied  hj  the  cerebral  nenres  (especially  if 
the  paralyzed  muscles  do  not  contract  on  passing  an  electric  current 
through  their  nerve)  renders  it  very  probable  that  there  is  tumor  of 
the  brain.  The  assertion  that,  other  things  being  equal,  paralysis  of  a 
cerebral  nerve  favors  the  idea  of  a  tumor,  and  that  most  paralyses  of 
cerebral  nerves  are  of  peripheral  origin,  is  not  actually  true  of  the  £acial 
nerve.  Paralysis  of  the  facial,  as  one  symptom  of  hemiplegia,  occurs 
just  as  often  in  other  local  diseases  of  the  brain  as  in  cases  of  tumor, 
and  is  unmistakably  of  central  origin.  What  was  said  above  is  not 
true  of  these  cases,  but  of  the  other  peripheral  facial  paralyses.  Next 
to  the  facial,  among  the  motor-cerebral  nerves,  the  oculo-motor  and 
abducens  are  most  frequently  attacked.  Paralysis  of  the  pars  minor 
trigemini  is  rare ;  this  is  also  true  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  hypo> 
glossal  and  motor  filaments  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  while  incom* 
plete  paralysis  of  these  nerves,  as  shown  by  disturbances  of  articulation 
and  deglutition,  is  rather  common.  Peripheral  facial  paralysis,  due 
to  tumors  of  the  brain,  is  occasionally  preceded  by  twitching  of  the 
fiuaal  muscles;  while  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  precedes 
paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor,  which  is  characterized  by  dilatation  of 
the  pupO,  ptosis,  disturbance  of  mobility  of  the  eye ;  often,  also,  by 
diplopia  and  strabismus.  If  the  oculo-motor  be  unaffected,  paralysis 
of  the  abducens  induces  diplopia  and  strabismus  convergens.  Before 
the  destruction  of  the  filaments  of  the  trigeminus  has  caused  anaes- 
thesia of  the  half  of  the  fisice,  of  the  conjunctiva,  mouth,  and  nose, 
most  patients  complain  of  severe  pain  in  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
nerve,  and  not  unfrequently  these  pains  continue  during  the  anaesthesia 
(anaesthesia  dolorosa).  Hardness  of  hearing,  or  complete  deafness, 
from  destruction  of  the  acousticus,  is  usually  preceded,  for  a  time,  by 
troublesome  noises  in  the  ears.  Disturbances  of  vision,  even  to  com- 
plete blindness,  are  very  frequent  in  tumors  of  the  brain,  but  they  are 
not,  by  any  means,  always  due  to  direct  lesions  of  the  optic  nerves, 
diiasra,  tractus  opticus,  or  corpora  quadrigemina.  Not  unfrequently, 
the  tumor  is  at  a  distance  from  these  parts,  as  in  the  cerebrum  or  cere- 
lellum.  I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
pressure  has  extended,  through  the  intervening  substance,  to  the  optic 
aervc,  and,  by  pressing  this  against  the  base  of  the  skull,  caused  its 
atrophy.  The  correctness  of  this  view  appears  to  be  opposed,  among 
other  things,  by  the  hict  that,  in  blindness  from  tumors  in  the  cere- 
brum or  cerebellum,  the  motor  ne^^'es  of  the  eye,  which  are  under 
abou^  the  same  conditions  as  the  optic  nerve,  are  rarely  paralyzed 
Uany  of  the  cases  of  amblyopia  and  amaurosis,  caused  by  cerebral 
tumors,  depend  on  venous  congestions  in  the  eye,  and  the  consequent 
structural  changes  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  and  arc  due  to  conh 
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pression  of  the  cavemous  sinus  and  obstructed  escape  of  blood  from 
the  veins  of  the  eye.  Tumors  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa  only  have 
this  effect  after  they  have  caused  abundant  effusions  in  the  ventricles, 
by  compression  of  the  openings  of  the  venae  Galeni  into  the  straight 
sinus.  Since  tumors,  which  destroy  the  optic  nerve,  very  rarely  spare 
the  oculo-motor,  I  consider  the  presence  or  absence  of  disturbances 
of  mobility  of  the  eye  as  an  almost  certain  means  of  distinguishing 
whether  the  amaurosis,  caused  by  cerebral  tumor,  is  due  to  destruction 
of  the  tractus  opticus,  chiasm,  optic  nerves,  or  to  interference  with  the 
intraocular  circulation.  Ophthalmoscopy  also  gives  important  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  The  changes  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  blindness  from 
cerebral  tumors,  as  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  conclu- 
sions that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  are  about  as  follows,  according 
to  Cha^fe: 

1.  Simple  swelling  of  the  optic  papilla,  with  great  tortuosity  of  the 
vena  centralis.  It  is  indicative  of  obstructed  venous  circulation,  and, 
in  its  purer  forms,  is  most  frequently  seen  with  tumors  that  encroach 
on  the  cavity. 

2.  Slight  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  optic  papilla,  with  less  dis- 
tmct  venous  hyperaemia  and  inflammatory  participation  of  the  retina. 
It  occurs  as  a  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  perineurium,  and  of  the 
optic  nerve  itself,  which  extends  to  the  retina  (neuritis  desoendens), 
and  accompanies  those  intracranial  processes,  which,  from  their  ana- 
tomical character  or  location,  are  suited  to  induce  irritation  in  the  parts 
above  named* 

3.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  may  occur  primarily,  from 
direct  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  by  a  tumor,  meningitis,  etc.,  or  second- 
arily, as  a  final  result  of  either  process. 

The  partial  disturbances  of  sensibility  and  motility  in  tlie  parts 
supplied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  ncr\'es,  that  occur  in  cerebral  tumors,  do 
not  differ  from  those  accompanying  other  local  affections  of  the  brain. 
Neuralgic  pains,  or  indefinite  sensations  of  prickling,  formication,  furri- 
ness,  etc.,  as  well  as  complete  anaesthesia,  occur,  both  over  large  sur- 
faces and  limited  to  very  narrow  bounds.  The  same  is  true  of  mus- 
cular twitchings,  of  contractions,  and  paralyses,  although,  among  the 
latter,  hemiplegia  far  exceeds  the  other  panilyses. 

If  there  be  morbid  symptoms  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  cerebral  nerves  at  the  same  time,  they  almost  unexccption- 
ally  show  the  pecidiarity  of  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body. 
This  "alternation"  is  simply  because  the  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  etc., 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  nerve-fila- 
ments before  they  cross,  while  tliose  of  the  cerebral  nerves  depend  on 
destruction  of  nerve-filaments  that  have  already  crossed. 
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In  aooordanoe  with  the  bIow  gpx>wth  of  most  oerebral  tiimon,  the 
derelopment  and  extension  of  the  local  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
paralysis  are  usually  slow  and  gradual.  Many  patients  cannot  state 
exactly  when  their  disease  began.  In  doubtful  cases  this  may  de- 
cidedly aid  in  the  diagnosis,  since,  from  such  a  course,  we  may  exdudo 
most  other  local  diseases  of  the  brain.  But  not  very  rarely  these  local 
symptoms  come  on  suddenly ;  this  is  chiefly  the  case  where  vascular 
tumors  are  suddenly  increased  in  size  by  overfilling  of  their  vesaeLsi 
or  by  haemorrhage  from  them,  or  where  the  parts  aroimd  them  are  at- 
tached by  inflammation  or  softening,  or  by  capillary  haemorrhages. 
If  the  tumor  have  previously  run  a  latent  course,  and  these  symptoms 
of  paralysis  come  on  suddenly,  the  case  will  most  probably  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  there  are  nimierous  in- 
stances where  the  best  diagpiosticians  have  made  mistakes  in  such  cases. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  suspicion  of  tnmor  of  the  brain, 
the  frequency  of  such  incidents  in  the  course  of  this  disease  should 
prevent  our  being  deceived. 

Attacks  of  epileptiform  convulsions  occur  more  frequently  from 
tumors  of  the  brain  than  from  any  other  local  disease  of  that  ofgan ; 
but  it  is  very  remarkable  and  inexplicable  that  they  occur  almost 
solely  when  the  tumors  are  in  the  cerebrum,  and  especiaUy  when  they 
are  near  the  cortical  substance. 

In  many  cases  psychical  disturbances  do  not  present  themselves 
throughout  the  disease.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  psychical  functions 
of  the  brain  only  suffer  when  the  cortical  substance  of  both  hemi- 
spheres is  affected  by  organic  disease,  or  by  disturbance  of  circulation. 
The  correctness  of  this  view  is  proved  by  the  peculiarities  of  those 
cases  where  the  state  of  the  psychical  functions  forms  an  exception  to 
the  above.  For  the  general  mental  ruin  that  wc  described  when 
speaking  of  abscess  of  the  brain  also  occurs  in  cerebral  tumors,  when 
they  are  accompanied  by  extensive  chronic  meningitis  of  the  convex- 
ity, or  when  the  cortical  substance  of  both  hemispheres  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  tumors  (cystioerci),  or  when  their  capillaries  are  compressed 
by  encroaching  tumors  in  both  hemispheres,  or  by  extensive  secondary 
effusions  in  the  ventricles. 

In  the  rare  cases  where  the  tumors  perforate  the  skull,  the  symp- 
toms above  described  are  accompanied  by  other  symptoms,  which  are 
very  characteristic.  The  perforation  iisually  takes  place  through  the 
parietal  or  temporal  bones,  near  the  root  of  the  nose,  more  rarely 
through  the  occipital  bone.  At  the  point  of  perforation  the  hair  is 
lost,  the  skin  becomes  red,  and  is  traversed  by  varicose  vessels ;  ulcera- 
tion of  the  integument  is  rare.  We  may  often  feel  a  bony  margia  at 
the  border  of  the  tumor,  which  is  generally  soft  and  nodular.     It  is  a 
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sbaracterisiic  but  not  a  constant  symptom  for  the  tumor  to  move  with 
respiration;  occasionally  it  may  be  replaced  Attempts  to  do  this, 
which  suddenly  contract  the  space  in  the  skull  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  usually  induce  losd  of  conscious- 
ness and  convulsions. 

The  nutrition,  general  condition,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  in- 
dependent of  the  brain,  often  show  no  anomaly  for  a  long  time.  In 
other  cases  it  seems  as  if  the  organic  processes  went  on  with  a  certain 
sluggishness :  the  heart  and  pulse  beat  slowly,  respirations  arc  rare, 
the  bowels  constipated,  secretion  of  urine  scanty,  and,  perhaps  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  body  often  increases  remarkably  in  size.  In 
other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  marasmus  occurs  early,  the  patients  ema- 
ciate, the  skin  becomes  dry  and  scaly,  the  mucous  membranes,  espe- 
cially the  conjunctiva,  are  affected  with  blennorrhoea.  Lastly,  there 
are  bed-sores  and  dropsy  of  the  feet. 

Tlie  course  of  cerebral  tumors  shows  many  variations  which  we 
shall  not  discuss  in  dctalL  At  first,  there  are  generally  exacerbations 
and  remissions  of  the  symptoms,  which  subsequently  become  constant 
and  steadily  grow  worse. 

In  carcinomatous  tumors  the  disease  usually  lasts  only  a  few 
months,  but  occasionally  a  year  or  more.  Non-carcinomatous  tumors 
often  run  on  for  several  years. 

The  most  usual,  and  perhaps  the  only,  termination  is  death.  If  it 
be  not  induced  early  by  complications  or  intercurrent  disease,  the 
symptoms  of  general  limitations  of  the  space  in  the  skull  become  more 
and  more  marked.  The  patients  fall  into  deep  coma,  followed  b^ 
death. 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  recognize  the  seat  and  size  of  a  tumor  ex- 
actly ;  but  it  may  often  be  approximately  decided  in  what  part  it  is 
*ocated,  whether  in  the  cerebrum,  medulla  oblongata,  or  in  the  cerebel- 
lum, at  the  base  or  at  the  convexity.  The  "  brilliant  diagnoses," 
where  the  precise  localization  of  a  tumor  is  fully  confirmed  by  autopsy, 
are  not  usually  due  to  acumen  of  the  observer,  but  are  cases  of  lucky 
diagnosis.  If  a  basilar  tumor  destroys  the  function  of  several  cerebral 
nerves,  one  after  the  other  and  in  regular  sequence,  while  it  s])ares 
neighboring  nerves,  any  one,  having  a  knowledge  of  only  the  coarse 
anatomv  of  the  brain,  can  decide  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  tumor 
with  almost  absolute  certainty.  However,  such  cases,  wliich  are  pul> 
.ished  with  much  self-satisfaction,  are  exceptions,  as  said  before. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  speak  fully  of  all  tlie  factors,  be- 
sides the  participation  of  the  diiTerent  cerebral  nerves,  which  are  to  be 
considered  when  deciding  the  location  of  the  tumors.  We  must  limit 
ourselves  to  the  following  short  hints.     The  presence  of  hemiplegia 
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indicatea  that  the  tumor  is  either  in  one  side  of  the  oerebruin  (the  most 
frequent  seat)  or  in  one  cms  cerebri,  in  one  side  of  the  pons  or  in  one 
side  of  the  cerebellum.  In  tumors  of  the  cerebrum  the  hemiplegia  is 
usually  pure,  that  is,  the  other  half  of  ihe  body  is  entirely  free  firom 
paralysis.  In  tumor  of  one  cms  cerebri,  the  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the 
oculo-motor  of  the  same  side.  In  tumors  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
pons,  besides  the  hemiplegia  and  very  common  anaesthesia  of  the  oppo- 
site half  of  the  body,  there  is  usually  &cial  paralysis  or  anaesthesia  of 
the  side  of  the  face  corresponding  to  the  tumor.  In  tumors  of  the 
cerebellum,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  hemiplegia  is  not  constant, 
and  when  present  is  not  pure,  but  extends  to  the  other  side  of  the  body 
to  a  less  extent,  especially  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  spinal  column. 
Paresis  of  the  muscles  inducing  bending,  erection,  and  lateral  move- 
ments  of  the  spinal  column,  first  shows  itself  by  a  peculiar  form  of  diz- 
ziness, which  we  have  already  fully  described,  and  referred  to  vibra- 
tions of  the  spine  in  walking  and  similar  acts ;  subsequently,  it  often 
evinces  itself  by  an  utter  inability  of  the  body  to  maintain  itself,  so 
in  the  sitting  position  the  patients  collapse  and  cannot  move  the  body, 
unless  held  by  both  shoulders.  Paralysis  of  both  sides  results  £rom 
tumors  in  both  sides  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  middle  parts  of  the 
pons  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  above  description  of 
the  different  sjrmptoms  it  has  already  been  shown  that  epileptiform 
convulsions  indicate  that  the  tumor  is  near  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebrum ;  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  shows  that  it  is  in 
the  posterior  cranial  fossa;  and  severe  psychical  disturbance  either 
indicates  numerous  tumors  in  the  cortical  substance  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, or  that  there  is  secondary  meningitis  or  hydrocephalus.  It 
appears  to  me  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that 
the  intelligence  which  is  at  first  intact  is  very  much  impaired  in  the 
later  stages  of  tumors  encroaching  on  the  posterior  cranial  fossa, 
which  impede  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  ventricles  and  induce  ex- 
tensive transudations  into  them. 

Even  on  most  carefully  weighing  all  the  symptoms,  many  errors 
occur,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  observers,  who  have  access  to  a 
large  number  of  cases,  should  publish  their  errors  of  diagnosis,  as  well 
as  their  successes,  more  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  The  trust- 
worthiness of  the  different  aids  to  the  diagnosis  and  localization  of 
cerebral  tumors  cannot  become  perfectly  clear  till  this  is  done. 

The  wide-spread  error  of  designating  the  various  forms  of  neopla- 
sia, aneurisms  of  the  brain,  and  even  parasites,  by  the  common  name 
of  cerebral  tumors,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fiEu;t  that  there  are  very 
few  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  tumor  can  be  certainly  determined 
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during  life.  If  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumor  occur  in  a  person  who 
shows  signs  of  carcinoma,  tubercle,  aneurism,  or  parasites  in  some 
other  organ,  we  are  justified  in  presuming  that  the  cerebral  growth  is 
of  the  saiAe  nature  as  the  other  tumor,  neoplasia,  or  parasite ;  but  this 
aid  to  diagnosis  fails  in  most  cases,  except  where  there  are  tubercles 
of  the  brain  in  persons  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  syphilomata 
of  the  brain  in  persons  with  the  same  aflfections  of  other  organs.  Car- 
cinoma of  the  brain  is,  as  a  rule,  primary  and  solitary ;  aneurism  of  a 
cerebral  artery  is  usually  the  only  one  in  the  body,  and,  when  cysti- 
cerci  and  echinococd  enter  the  brain,  as  a  rule  they  also  are  limited 
to  that  organ. 

The  age  of  the  patient  gives  some  indication  as  to  the  natiut3  of 
the  tumor.  Most  frequently  children  are  affected  with  tubercle,  young 
adults  with  benignant  tumors,  especially  sarcoma  and  glioma,  and  pci^ 
sons  of  advanced  years  with  carcinoma.  In  his  classical  observations 
on  brain-diseases,  Ghiesinger  has  shown  that,  under  some  circum 
stances,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  cysticerci  in  the  brain, 
even  when  there  are  none  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  large  num» 
ber  of  these  small  parasites,  and  their  customary  seat  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cerebrum,  explain  the  severe  psychical  disturbances  and 
the  epileptiform  attacks,  while  the  absence  of  a  large  compressing 
body  explains  the  non-occurrence  of  symptoms  of  paralysis,  on  wliicli 
factors  Griesinger  founded  the  diagnosis  in  his  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  regard  Griesinger^a  experiment,  of  compressing  both  carotids 
firmly  against  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  as  entire- 
ly useless  for  the  diagnosis  of  basilar  aneurism,  and  he,  too,  says  it  is 
"  purely  theoretical."  The  occurrence  of  convulsions  during  this  act 
is  not  at  all  significant  of  an  aneurism,  even  of  an  obliterated  one.  In 
many  other  diseases,  also,  where  there  is  any  thing  encroaching  on  the 
intracranial  space,  compression  of  both  carotids  causes  dizziness  and 
loss  of  consciousness  with  or  without  convulsions. 

Treatment. — ^We  can  do  but  little  to  remove  carcinoma,  sarcoma, 
and  the  neoplasia  generally,  in  other  organs,  by  the  hunger-treatment, 
by  the  administration  of  iodine,  arsenic,  etc.,  and  these  remedies  are 
of  no  more  benefit  in  tumors  of  the  brain.  They  hasten  the  fatal  re- 
sult instead  of  retarding  it.  The  treatment  can  only  be  palliative  and 
symptomatic.  It  is  useless,  and  annoys  the  patient,  to  apply  a  seton 
or  issue  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  advisable  to 
guard  him  in  every  way  from  hypenemia  of  the  brain,  by  which 
acute  swelling  of  the  tumor  and  threatening  attacks  are  most  fre- 
quently caused  ;  to  regulate  the  nutrition  and  mode  of  life ;  to  attend 
to  the  bowels,  etc.  Apoplectic  or  inflammatory  attacks  must  be  com- 
bated by  venesection,  local  bleeding,  ioe<x)mpresses,  etc,  as  beforo 
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advised.  When  the  pain  in  the  head  ia  tmusoally  seyere,  we  may  or- 
der local  abataraction  nf  blood  and  ooldKumpreasea  or  derivatives  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  If  these  £ul,  we  should  not  be  too  timid  about 
giving  narcotics,  and  particularly  small  doses  of  morphia.  When  there 
is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  syphiloma  of  the  brain,  instead  of  this 
symptomatic  treatment^  we  should  institute  an  energetic  antisyphilitio 
course.  It  is  unpractical  to  delay  this  treatment,  or  to  neglect  it  al« 
together,  if  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  disease  be  not  accurately  deter> 
mined.  Experience  teaches  that  even  very  severe  structural  changes 
are  capable  of  recovery,  and  often  disappear  imder  proper  treatment, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  treatment  ia  powerless  against  carcinoma, 
saiooma,  eta  Hence,  we  risk  little  and  may  gain  much,  if,  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  sjrphiloma  of  the  brain,  we  treat  the  patient  as  if  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BEBOUS  £FFU8I0K8  IN  THE  MATURE  SKULL — ^HYDBOGEFHALUS  ACQUI- 

SITUS. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  one  form  of  hydrocephalus,  that  which 
almost  constantly  complicates  basilar  meningitis,  and,  in  the  next 
chapter,  when  treating  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  we  shall  also 
treat  of  the  effusions  occurring  shortly  after  birth,  before  the  sutures 
are  closed.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  only  consider  those  serous 
effusions  into  the  cranial  cavity  which  occur  without  basilar  menin- 
gitis and  after  the  skull  has  closed. 

EnoLoar. — Serous  effusions  into  the  arachnoid  sac  (hydrocephalus 
cxtemus)  are  rare,  and  hardly  ever  become  extensive.  Effusions  into 
the  subarachnoid  space  and  ventricles  and  oedema  of  the  brain  are 
more  frequent. 

Hydrocephalic  efiiisions  are  due  partly  to  increased  lateral  pressure 
m  the  vessels,  partly  to  an  abnormally  slight  amount  of  albumen  in 
the  blood,  partly  to  distivbances  of  nutrition,  which  render  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  more  permeable.  As  one  83rmptom  of  general  dropsy, 
whether  dependent  on  disturbance  of  circulation  or  on  abnormal  quality 
of  the  blood  (morbus  Brightii),  the  hydrocephalus  rarely  attains  a  high 
grade,  although,  perhaps,  some  sudden  deaths  occurring  in  the  dis- 
eases inducing  the  dropsy  are  to  be  referred  to  slight  effusions  in  the 
ventricle  and  to  a  slight  oedema  of  the  brain.  Tumors  and  other  dis- 
eases in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa,  by  compressing  the  venae  Galeni  or 
straight  sinus,  and  obstructing  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  ventricle, 
sometimes  induce  high  grades  of  hydroceohalus.     Hydrocephalus,  df^ 
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(ictident  oo  certain  disturbanoes  of  nutrition  in  the  capillaries,  is  more 
of  an  independent  disease  than  the  other  forms ;  it  closely  resembles 
the  inflammatory  processes,  and  may  be  ranked  with  the  inflammations 
of  the  skin  that  cause  serous  blebs.  This  view  is  supported  by  an  in- 
teresting observation  of  Hoppe^  who,  on  examining  the  fluid  finom  a 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  foimd  it  differently  constituted  from  the  normal 
oerebro-spinal  fluid,  particularly  that  it  contained  more  albumen.  This 
form  of  hydrocephalus  occurs  chiefly  among  children,  and,  when  seen 
later  in  life,  it  almost  always  dates  from  childhood. 

We  must  mention,  as  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  disease,  hydrocephor 
lu8  ex  vacuOy  which  develops  as  a  necessary  result  of  diminution  of  the 
size  of  the  brain,  whether  from  general,  especially  senile,  involution 
(hydrocephalus  senilis),  or  from  partial  atrophy  of  the  brain. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  amount  of  fluid  efi'used  into  the 
arachnoid  sac  is  difficult  to  decide,  since,  on  removing  the  brain  from 
the  skull,  the  fluid  from  the  subarachnoid  space  is  always  mixed  with 
it ;  but,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  never  becomes  considerable. 

The  fluid  efliised  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  sometimes  regularly, 
sometimes  irregularly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  arachnoid  often  forms  a  vibrating  sac  filled  with  serum.  'When 
slight,  oedema  of  the  brain  shows  itself  by  the  moist  lustre  of  the  cut 
surfjEice ;  when  more  decided,  the  coherence  of  the  brain  is  decreased, 
and,  if  we  press  on  some  part,  the  resulting  pit  is  filled  with  liquid 
after  a  time.  When  of  very  high  grade,  the  brain-substance  is  broken 
down  by  the  oedema,  and  changed  to  a  thin  white  pulp  (hydrocephalic 
softening). 

In  acute  hydrocephalus  intemus  the  fluid  efliised  into  the  ventricle 
rarely  exceeds  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce ;  it  is  either  clear,  or,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  slightly  clouded  by  a  scanty  admixture  of  cast-off 
epithelium,  flocculent  clots,  and  fragments  of  the  surrounding  brain- 
substance.  The  walls  of  the  ventricle,  especially  the  septum,  fornix,  and 
commissures,  are  in  a  state  of  hydrocephalic  softening. 

In  chronic  hydrocephalus  intemus  we  generally  find  the  ventricles 
considerably  dilated :  they  may  contain  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  fluid, 
which  is  usually  clear.  The  ependyma  of  the  cerebral  cavities  is  thick- 
ened and  often  strewn  with  fine  granulations.  The  surrounding  brain- 
substance  is  also  more  dense  and  tough. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Of  course,  the  cavity  of  the  skull  is  as 
much  encroached  on  by  serous  effusions  as  by  extravasations  of  blood 
or  products  of  inflammation.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this,  we  have 
mentioned  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood,  and  have  given 
attacks  of  convulsions  and  loss  of  consciousness  as  the  symptoms  of 
complete  and  sudden  arterial  ansemia;  general  symptoms  of  irritation 
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and  depression  as  those  of  incomplete  and  g^raduall  j-developin^^  aniemia. 
I£^  at  the  same  time,  we  remember  that  those  portions  of  the  brain 
bounding  the  ventricles  are  destroyed,  in  acute  hydrocephalus,  by  soft> 
ening,  in  the  chronic  form  by  atrophy,  and  that  this  may  induce  partial 
paralysis,  we  may  construct  a  picture  of  the  disease,  either  in  the  acute 
or  dironic  form,  exactly  corresponding  with  direct  observation. 

Sudden  and  large  eflfiisions  of  serum  into  the  cerebral  substance 
■od  ventricles  lead  to  a  combination  of  sjrmptoms  which,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  apoplectic  attack  induced  by  extravasation  of  blood, 
IB  usually  termed  apoplexia  serosa. 

After  what  was  said  above,  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  a 
distinction  between  serous  and  sanguineous  apoplexy  is  not  by  any 
means  possible  in  all  cases,  and  that,  if  a  diagnosis  be  made,  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  etiology,  which  indicates  one  form  rather  than  another. 

In  children,  acute  hydrocephalus  almost  always  runs  its  course  with 
the  symptoms  that  we  ascribed  to  high  grades  of  cerebral  hyperemia, 
and  to  the  first  stages  of  acute  meningitis.  Severe  attacks  of  convul* 
sions,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  are  the  most  frequent  and  character^ 
istic  symptoms.  If  these  attacks  occur  very  often,  and  last  unusually 
long,  they  should  excite  the  fear  that  the  hypenemia  has  induced  con- 
siderable transudations  in  the  ventricles,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
transudation  will  not  be  absorbed,  or,  at  least,  only  partly  so,  and  that 
chronic  hydrocephalus  will  remain. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  either  succeed  those  of  the 
acute  form,  or  they  develop  insidiously  and  gradually.  They  consist 
of  headache,  dizziness,  weakness  of  the  special  senses,  particularly  of 
the  eyes,  very  often  of  a  general  paresis,  preceded  by  a  tottering  gait 
and  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Among  the  constant  symptoms  are  dis* 
turbances  of  the  intellect,  especially  its  gradual  loss,  even  to  idiocy. 
This  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  convulsions,  and  occasional  vomit* 
ing.  The  patients  usually  have  a  slow  pulse,  are  readily  chilled,  arc 
occasionally  ravenous ;  they  have  a  puffy  look,  and  varicose  vessels  on 
the  cheeks.  Of  course,  these  symptoms  only  render  the  diagnosis  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  certain  when  other  cerebral  diseases,  acccmpa- 
nied  by  similar  symptoms,  can  be  exduded,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made  with  absolute  certainty.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  usually  very  tedious.  If  death  do  not  sooner  occur 
from  some  intercurrent  disease,  it  finally  results,  sometimes  rapidly  and 
unexpectedly,  from  acute  increase  of  the  effusion,  sometimes  slowly, 
from  its  gradual  increase,  being  usually  preceded,  for  some  days,  by 
continued  deep  sopor. 

Trsatxeitt. — ^The  treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus  is  the  same 
aa  that  of  acute  hyperasmia  of  the  brain  and  acute  meningitis.     In 
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cbronic  hydrocephalus,  the  continued  employment  of  oold  douche  baths 
deserves  most  confidence. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

SEROUS  EFFUSIONS  IN  THE  INCOMPLETE   SKULL — HTDBOCEPHALUS 

CONGENITUS. 

Etiology. — It  is  most  probable  that  congenital  dropsy  of  the  brain 
is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  ventricular  walls  that  has  occurred  during 
foetal  life.  The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  entirely  obscure.  Some 
women  have  had  several  hydrocephalic  children,  without  any  apparent 
cause. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — In  congenital  hydrocephalus  the 
amount  of  serum,  usually  clear  and  limpid,  effused  into  the  cerebral 
cavities,  is  occasionally  very  small,  while  it  sometimes  amounts  to  six 
or  ten  pounds.  In  such  cases  the  ventricles  are  distended  to  large, 
thick-walled  sacs,  the  brain-substance  aroimd  them  is  thinned,  and 
often  atrophied  to  a  layer  only  a  few  lines  thick ;  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami  are  flattened  and  pressed  apart,  the  corpora  quad- 
rigcmina  flattened,  the  commissures  stretched  and  thinned.  The  sep- 
txmi  is  occasionally  broken  through,  and  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle 
is  often  thinned  and  projecting.  The  pons  and  cerebellum  appear 
compressed  from  above  downward. 

Where  the  effusion  is  not  large,  the  skull  preserves  its  normal  size ; 
where  it  is  large,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  always  decidedly  dis- 
tended. Even  at  birth  the  head  is  usually  enlarged,  but  becomes  still 
larger  after  birth,  and  may  be  distended  to  two  feet  in  circumference. 
In  such  cases  the  cranial  bones,  especially  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones,  are  very  large,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  very  thin.  The  mem- 
branous interstices  also,  especially  the  fontanels,  are  very  wide.  The 
forehead  is  prominent,  the  roofs  of  the  orbits  are  depressed,  and  they 
are  transformed  into  narrow,  transverse  slits ;  the  squamous  portions 
of  the  temporal  bones  and  the  occipital  bone  are  more  horizontal.  The 
ossification,  which  is  delayed,  takes  place  from  formation  of  points  of 
ossification  in  the  membranous  interspaces,  or  even  from  the  formation 
of  innumerable  small  bones.  The  cranium,  which,  previous  to  the 
ossification,  was  very  thin,  often  becomes  thick  subsequently,  and,  in 
many  cases,  such  a  skull  retains  an  asymmetrical  or  remarkable  spheri- 
cal form. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Many  children,  bom  with  hydrocephalus, 
die  at  birth  or  shortly  after.  In  others,  during  the  first  weeks  of  Ufe, 
tf  the  skull  be  not  enlarged,  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  can  be 
observed.     This  is  due  partly  to  the  diflSculty  of  judging  of  the  cere- 
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bnl  functions  at  this  age,  partly  to  the  yielding  natr«;je  and  gradua) 
distention  of  the  skulL  If  an  equal  amount  of  transudation  occuned 
in  the  mature  skull,  the  severest  symptoms  would  arise. 

Even  during  the  first  years  of  life,  the  increasing  size  of  the  skull 
and  the  growing  difficulty  that  the  child  finds  in  holding  its  head  up- 
right are  the  most  prominent  and  only  characteristic  symptoms.  If 
the  head  be  not  enlarged,  or  so  slightly  so  as  not  to  be  noticed,  the 
disease  is  generally  overlooked  in  the  first  year  also.  It  is  true  the 
mother  wonders  that,  when  the  child  is  nine  months  old  or  over,  it  still 
remains  uncleanly,  makes  no  attempts  to  walk,  and  does  not  even  try 
to  speak ;  she  hardly  asks  the  pbysician^s  advice,  and,  when  she  does 
finally  consult  him,  he  also  reassures  her.  But  g^radually  the  child 
appears  more  strange.  First  of  aU,  there  is  an  idiotic  manner  with 
outbursts  of  pleasure  or  fear,  in  which  the  child  often  shrieks  out,  dis- 
torts the  Oace  into  horrible  grimaces,  and  drums  with  the  extremities. 
The  first  year  passes,  and  the  child  continues  to  stick  all  toys,  for 
which  other  children  of  the  same  age  seem  to  understand  the  use,  into 
its  mouth,  because  it  does  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  The 
eye  does  not  regard  any  object  held  in  front  of  it,  but  rolls  about  un- 
steadily. The  £ace  has  no  expression,  but  is  empty  and  silly ;  often 
saliva  flows  constantly  from  the  half-open  mouth.  And  gradually 
comes  the  sorrowful  conclusion  that  the  child  does  not  develop  intel- 
lectually, or  even  loses  ground.  Many  such  children  do  not  learn  to 
walk.  If  we  attempt  to  teach  them  to  walk,  they  often  cross  the  legs 
instead  of  setting  them  forward.  Others,  who  do  learn  to  walk,  have 
sudi  an  uncertain  and  helpless  gait  that  they  readily  fall,. and  fre- 
quently cannot  step  over  any  elevation.  There  are  usually  no  anom- 
alies in  the  organs  of  special  sense.  On  more  careful  observation, 
apparent  deafness  generally  turns  out  to  be  deficient  attention.  It  is 
difficult  to  come  to  any  decision  regarding  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste ;  the  sense  of  sight  usuaUy  remains  intact,  though  there  is  often 
strabismus  or  dilatation  of  the  pupiL 

In  those  cases  where  the  head  quickly  becomes  very  large,  the  dis- 
ease is  recognized  sooner  and  more  easily,  although  in  them  the  above 
symptoms  are  usually  less  developed  than  where  the  head  is  mod- 
erately or  not  at  all  enlarged.  The  little  old  face,  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  large  skull,  and  forms  with  it  a  triangle  pointing  toward 
the  chin,  the  distended  veins  traversing  the  skin,  especiaUy  in  the 
frontal  and  parietal  regions,  the  thin  hair  covering  the  broad  skull,  the 
often  rachitic  bones  or  a  general  dwarfy  appearance,  the  vain  attempts 
of  the  child  to  hold  up  the  heavy  head,  which  sinks  again  every  time 
it  is  raised,  give  the  disease  an  appearance  as  melancholy  as  it  if 
characteristic, 
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Apart  from  the  intercurrent  attacks  of  convulsions,  which  are  quite 
frequent,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  regular  and  steady,  so 
that  the  symptoms  increase  gradually  till  death  results  from  general 
paralysis,  or  it  is  irregular,  so  that  the  s3rmptoms  are  worse  at  times, 
while  at  other  times  there  is  a  temporary  stand-still  or  even  improve- 
ment. Lastly,  it  is  not  rare  for  the  disease,  after  attaining  a  certain 
point,  to  remain  permanent,  or  even  for  part  of  the  existing  disturbances 
to  disappear.  This  disappearance  probably  never  goes  on  to  recovery ; 
some  intellectual  weakness  always  remains,  though  it  may  be  only  a 
slight  amount. 

The  most  frequent  termination  of  the  disease  is  death ;  this  often 
occurs  during  the  first  years  of  life,  partly  from  the  disease  itself  with 
convulsions  and  consequent  coma,  partly  from  complications. 

The  increasing  encroachment  on  the  cranial  cavity  shows  its  eflPects 
earlier  in  the  mature  skull  than  in  the  opposite  case,  and  the  life  of 
the  child  is  in  greater  danger  when  the  skull  remains  of  the  normal 
size  than  when  it  is  considerably  dilated.  In  rare  cases  death  results 
from  rupture  of  the  distended  ventricle  and  soft  parts  covering  it, 
either  spontaneously  or  from  a  fall  or  blow.  Few  patients  live  beyond 
puberty,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  them  to  attain  mature  age. 

Treatment. — In  congenital  hydrocephalus  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished by  absorbent  remedies,  diuretics,  drastics,  preparations  of 
iodine,  calomel,  or  mercurial  salve.  Compression  of  the  distended 
skull  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  is  not  frt^e  from  danger,  and  in  cases 
hitherto  observed  has  proved  of  little  use.  Nor  are  the  results  of 
evacuating  the  serum  by  operation  very  encouraging.  Most  patients 
died  soon  after  the  first  puncture  or  after  its  repetition,  so  that  the 
operation  should  be  limited  to  those  cases  where  the  head  has  attained 
a  colossal  size,  and  where  a  steady  progress  of  the  enlargement  is 
observed.  In  the  treatment  of  congenital  hydix)ccphalus  as  in  the 
acquired  form,  the  treatment  is  mostly  symptomatic,  and  the  patients 
are  to  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  all  injurious  influences. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

HYPERTROPHY   OP  THE  BRAIN. 

Etiology. — Since,  in  soK^lled  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  there  is 
jot  an  increase  of  the  true  tissue-elements  of  the  brain,  the  nerve-fil- 
aments, and  ganglion-cells,  but  only  a  proliferation  of  the  delicJite 
insterstitial  substance  which  unites  the  nerve-elements,  the  name 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  not  exactly  correct  It  is  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  have  noticed  this  point,  and  we  may  preserve  the  old  name 
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without  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
proliferation  of  the  neuroglia  is  the  result  of  firequentl j-recurring  hyper* 
%mia,  or  of  some  other  cause. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  oooasionally  congenital,  and  then  often 
•coompanies  dwarfishneas ;  more  j&equently  it  develops  after  birth,  is 
flhiefly  limited  to  childhood,  and  becomes  rarer  with  advancing  years. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  acquired  after  birth  is  usually  accompanied 
by  rachitis,  deficient  involution  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  lymphatics  (RokUansky),  Mental  excitement,  abuse  of  liquor, 
and  lead-poisoning,  are  mentioned  as  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  act  in  this  way. 

Anatomical  Appearakcbs. — ^The  brain,  almost  exclusively  the 
cerebrum,  is  larger  and  heavier  than  normal.  On  autopsy,  if  the  top 
of  the  skull  be  removed  it  is  difficult  to  replace  it,  because  the  brain 
bulges  out  so,  and  protrudes  between  the  sawed  edges  of  the  bone.  The 
cerebral  membranes  are  very  thin  and  bloodless.  We  often  find  no  trace 
of  liquid  in  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  convolutions  on  the  sur£&ce 
of  the  cerebrum  are  flattened  and  pressed  together ;  the  sulci  between 
them  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  centrum  semiovale  is  unusuaUy 
large,  the  ventricles  are  small  on  section ;  the  brainnsubstance,  like  the 
membranes,  appears  bloodless  and  dry.  Its  consistence  and  elasticity 
are  increased* 

If  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  develop  before  closure  of  the  skull,  the 
latter  is  distended,  just  as  in  congenital  hydrocephalus.  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  begin  till  the  sutures  are  closed,  the  cranial 
wall  is  often  thinned  by  absorption,  and  the  inner  lamella  loses  its 
smoothness.  More  rarely,  when  the  disease  increases  rapidly,  the 
closed  sutures  are  opened  and  pressed  apart 

Syhftohs  and  Courss. — Of  course,  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has 
the  same  influence  on  the  intracranial  circulation  as  any  other  increase 
of  the  contents  of  the  skull  has ;  hence  it  is  accompanied  by  extensive 
symptoms  of  irritation  and  of  paralysis.  And  it  may  readily  be  un- 
derstood that  these  symptoms  often  do  not  occur,  or  only  attain  a  low 
grmle,  as  long  as  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  not  closed,  and  the  skull 
can  distend  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  brain.  The  di^ 
cumstance  that  children  with  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  are  not  always 
deficient  in  intellectual  development,  but  are  sometimes  remarkably 
sharp  and  competent  in  proportion  to  their  physical  development, 
forms  a  strong  point  in  diagnosis  between,  hydrocephalus  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain  in  children  with  very  large  heads.  Among  the 
symptoms  most  frequently  seen,  when  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the 
head,  or  when  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  increase  of  the  brain,  the 
most  important  are  attacks  of  epileptiform  convulsions.      The,se  at- 
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tacks  seem  to  occur  principallj  when  the  one  constantly  present  cause, 
arterial  anasima,  is  accompanied  by  any  other,  often  a  very  slight  one, 
which  suddenly  and  temporarily  greatly  increases  the  anaemia.  Head- 
ache, dizziness,  photophobia,  general  hypersesthesia,  mental  irritability, 
occasional  vomiting,  and  subsequently  anaesthesia,  general  muscular 
debility,  mental  hebetude  and  drowsiness,  are  much  less  frequent  and 
^  less  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  malady  can  only  be  diag<- 
nosed  with  an  approach  to  certainty  where  the  skull  is  enlarged  and 
hydrocephalus  can  be  excluded,  while  in  most  cases  only  a  probable 
diagnosis  can  be  made.  The  course  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  al- 
ways chronia  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  ends  in  recovery.  Death 
results  either  from  the  disease  itself,  generally  not  from  a  gradually 
increasing  paralysis,  but  during  a  severe  attack  of  convulsions,  or  else 
from  complication  with  haemorrhages  and  inflammatory  exudations; 
as  may  readily  be  understood,  even  when  very  slight,  these  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  such  patients. 

We  cannot  speak  of  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  for, 
even  where  the  disease  is  recognized,  we  cannot  expect  any  remedy  to 
remove  the  existing  disturbance. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ATBOPHY    OP    THE    BRAIN. 

ExiOLOGT. — We  must  not  term  every  diminution  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance, particularly  those  due  to  destruction  of  its  tissue  and  to  develop- 
ment of  shrinking  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  place  of  the  destroyed  por- 
tion, atrophy  of  the  brain.  True  atrophy  of  the  brain  consists  rather 
in  a  diminution  of  the  size  or  number  of  the  elements,  without  any  per- 
ceptible previous  destruction  of  them. 

It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  brain. 
In  the  first,  the  so-called  agenesis,  there  is  incomplete  development ; 
in  the  second  there  is  a  retrogression,  a  disappearance  of  the  previous 
ly  well-developed  constituents  of  the  brain. 

We  pass  over  those  forms  of  agenesis  where  the  brain  is  so  incom- 
pletely developed  that  there  is  either  complete  idiocy  or  that  life  can- 
not continue,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  interesting  and  not  very 
rare  form  of  one-sided  atrophy  of  the  brain,  occurring  during  foetal  life 
and  the  first  years  of  childhood,  in  which  not  only  may  life  continue, 
but  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  development.  The 
etiology  of  monolateral  agenesis  is  obscure.  It  is  probably  due  to  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  meninges,  or  skull,  during  foetal  life  or  early 
shildhood. 
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Toe  atrophy  oocamng  mller  complete  development  of  the  fanin  is 
sometimes  primaiy,  sometimes  it  acoompuiies  other  afcctioDft  of  the 
farmin  as  a  secoodazj  disease.  Amon^  the  primarj  atrophies  we  must 
drst  mentioa  that  form  which  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  senile  marasmus. 
Other  setiile  changes  attain  unequal  g^rades  in  different  persons,  and 
we  also  meet  very  aged  individuals  who  do  not  show  the  least  sign  of 
cerebral  atrophy,  while  it  advances  to  the  highest  grade  in  much 
younger  penooa.  Next  to  this  comes  the  atrophy  of  the  brain,  which 
develops  in  the  course  of  exhausting  and  consuming  diseases.  In 
many  cases  which  are  quoted  as  examples  of  great  resignation  and 
wonderful  firmness  at  the  approadi  of  death  in  tedious  diseases,  the 
£u;ts  were  really  badly  interpreted;  very  often  the  resignatioa  is  cei^ 
tainly  due  to  the  dulness  and  apathy  induced  by  cerebral  atrophy. 
Local  diseases  of  the  brain  are  the  chief  causes  of  seooodaiy  atrc^y. 
^e  have  already  mentioned  it  as  the  result  of  precedent  apoplexy, 
partial  necrosis,  and  partial  encephalitis.  Hie  paralytic  form  of  idiocy 
appears  to  depend  on  an  atrophy  of  the  brain  caused  by  dironio  me* 
ningitis  or  inflammatory  processes  in  the  cortical  substance.  In  other 
cases  the  atrophy  is  the  result  of  continued  pressure  on  the  braiik 
Under  this  head  come  the  cases  where  the  sise  of  the  brain  gradually 
decreases  under  the  pressure  of  cerebral  tumon  and  hydrocephalic 
effusions  In  meniugids,  also,  perhaps  part  of  the  atrophy  is  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  subandmoid  space. 
Lastly,  we  must  mention  that  injury  and  destruction  of  peripheral 
nerves  occasionally  induce  secondary  atrophy  of  their  centrea 

Ahatojocai.  Appbasakces. — ^AVhen  cerebral  agenesis  is  limited 
to  one  side,  the  left  is  the  one  generally  affected;  sometimes  the 
whole  hemisphere  is  affected,  sometimes  only  parts  of  it  In  high 
grades  of  the  disease,  the  cerebral  substance  between  the  ventricles 
and  convex  surface  has  become  a  thin  layer  only  a  few  lines  thick.  The 
convolutions  are  scarcely  perceptible,  or  else  arc  very  small  The  large 
cerebral  ganglia  are  usually  atrophied,  and  the  atrophy  extends  from 
them  throu^  the  crura  cerebri  to  the  spinal  marrow.  The  consistence 
of  the  atrophic  brain  is  usually  increased,  its  color  is  somewhat  dirty. 
The  space  created  by  the  atrophy  is  filled  with  fluid  that  has  collected 
partly  in  the  ventricles,  partly  between  the  meninges*  The  skull  is 
often  unsymmetrical,  and  is  thickened  at  the  atrophied  part. 

Atrophy  of  the  brain  occurring  late  in  life  is  usually  total,  but, 
when  it  results  from  partial  destruction  of  the  brain,  it  is  generally 
further  advanced  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  disease  than  on  the 
other.  The  medulla  of  the  cerebrum  is  diminished,  the  convolutions 
appear  thinner,  the  furrows  broader  and  deeper.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance is  dirty  white,  more  dense  and  tough,  the  cortical  substance  if 
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tliinner,  harder,  and  of  a  pale  or  lighfrbrown  color.  The  ventricles 
arc  dilated  and  filled  with  semm.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  subarachnoid  meshes  (hydrocephalus  ex  vacuo). 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Although,  as  we  have  previously  men* 
tioned,  agenesis  of  one  side  is  not  always  accompanied  by  psychical 
disturbances,  still  it  is  rare  to  find  cases  where  we  dare  assert  that  one 
side  of  the  brain  fully  replaces  the  other.  Far  the  greater  number  of 
patients  suffer  fix)m  weakness  of  intellect,  and  many  £rom  decided 
idiocy.  The  organs  of  special  sense,  particularly  the  eye,  are  usually 
very  insensitive,  and  the  excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  par- 
alyzed half  of  the  body  is  diminished.  The  most  important  and  ap- 
parent symptoms  are  paralysis  and  a  peculiar  and  excessive  atrophy 
of  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  atrophied  brain.  The  paralysis 
is  not  usually  complete,  so  that  the  patients  can  generally  perform 
some  imperfect  movements.  The  paralysis  is  ordinarily  combined 
with  contractions.  The  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  side  affects  all  the 
tissues,  the  bones  not  excepted,  so  that  the  thin  and  short  extremities 
of  a  grown  person  appear  like  those  of  a  child.  Most  patients  suffer 
from  epileptic  attacks.  As  the  other  functions  of  the  body  are  usually 
well  performed,  the  disease  itself  is  rarely  fatal.  But  the  patients 
seldom  attain  old  age.  Their  power  of  resistance  to  intercurrent  dis- 
eases is  lessened,  and  they  succumb  to  them  more  readily  than  other 
persons  would. 

The  primary  atrophy  of  the  brain,  which  develops  chiefly  tu  old 
persons,  and  secondary  atrophy,  which  accompanies  apoplexies,  partial 
necrosis,  and  other  local  brain-diseases,  are  characterized  by  gradual 
weakening  of  the  psychical  functions,  loss  of  memory,  slowness  of 
thought,  absent  and  childish  manners,  as  well  as  dulness  of  the  senses, 
and  gradual  weakening  of  the  motor  power,  unsteadiness  of  motion, 
trembling,  incomplete  control  of  the  sphincters,  etc. 

The  atrophy  of  the  brain  found  on  autopsy  of  insane  patients,  who 
have  suffered  from  paralytic  idiocy,  belongs  to  the  terminal  symp- 
toms observed  in  that  form  of  insanity  during  life,  to  the  symptoms  of 
mental  weakness  and  idiocy,  but  not  to  tlie  monomania  which  pre- 
ceded the  mental  paralysis,  or  to  the  intercurrent  maniacal  and  apo- 
plectiform attacks.  These  are  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  precedent 
meningitis,  which  is  rekindled  from  time  to  time  during  the  subse- 
quent course.  At  the  stage  of  the  disease  when  the  psychical  exalta- 
tion of  the  patient  decreases,  when  the  insane  ideas  and  hallucinations 
lose  their  richness  and  reality,  when  tlie  thoughts  arc  confused,  mem- 
ory defective,  symptoms  of  paralysis  also  begin  to  appear  in  the  motor 
sphere ;  and  the  more  the  signs  of  psychical  weakness  increase,  the 
more  extensive  and  marked  become  the  signs  of  motor  paralysis.    The 
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first  symptom  of  the  latter  is  always  impaired  artionlation,  which 
gradually  becomes  sheer  mmnbling.  The  attitude  is  negligent,  the 
gait  uncertain  and  tottering,  the  patient  easily  falls,  and  his  hands 
tremble  when  held  out.  Later,  he  cannot  leave  the  bed,  lies  mo- 
tionless, does  not  react  to  the  strongest  irritation,  and  finally  dies 
of  marasmus. 

Treatment. — ^We  cannot  expect  to  treat  atrophy  of  the  brain 
successfully.  Treatment  must  be  directed  against  the  original  dis- 
ease, to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  atrophy,  if  possible.  On  this 
occasion  we  shall  again  call  attention  to  the  cold  douches  which 
we  recommended  as  peculiarly  efficacious  in  chronic  meningitis. 
For  the  rest,  we  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  combating  the  more 
threatening  symptoms.  In  monolateral  agenesis,  we  may  attempt 
to  arrest  the  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  by 
using  the  induced  current  of  electricity,  which,  in  thb  case,  is  of 
course  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  gymnastic  remedy. 


[CHAPTER    XVIII. 

APHASIA — ^ASYHBOLIA. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  brain  which,  while  it  impairs  or  even 
totally  destroys  the  power  of  speech,  does  not  in  the  least  disable 
the  apparatus  for  speaking,  nor  derange  the  faculty  of  thinking. 
This  incapacity  to  express  thoughts  in  words,  although  the  mind  be 
clear  and  the  muscles  of  speech  in  good  order,  is  called  aphasia. 
Trousseau  and  Broca  observed  that  such  disorders  of  speech  stood 
in  close  connection  with  a  lesion  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  and 
that  nearly  always  an  affection  of  the  left  third,  and  quite  excep- 
tionally a  similar  one  of  the  corresponding  convolution  of  the  right 
side,  was  at  the  root  of  failure  of  speech.  This  relation  the  French 
authors  first  explained  by  assuming  that  in  most  persons  the  organ 
of  speech  is  developed  only  upon  one  side,  and  that  usually  the  left 
one  ;  while  among  left-handed  persons  the  right  third  convolution 
should  represent  the  function  of  speech.  Besides  the  third  convo- 
lution, however,  there  seem  to  be  other  spots  in  the  brain  which 
have  to  do  with  the  speaking  faculty ;  and  in  a  good  many  cases 
the  diseased  point  has  been  found  elsewhere,  in  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius, the  island,  or  nearer  to  the  corpora  striata,  or  even  in  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain. 

The  lesions  which  may  cause  aphasia  are  various — apoplexies. 
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inflammatory  and  embolic  points  of  softening,  injuries  of  the  head 
followed  by  inflammatory  growths,  and  the  like.  When  the  lesion 
is  extensive,  of  course  other  functional  derangements  of  the  brain 
will  accompany  the  aphasia.  These  coarse  structural  changes,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  only  causes  of  aphasia.  It  has  appeared  during 
the  course  of  acute  infectious  disease,  such  as  typhus,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  poisoning  by  lead,  belladonna,  and  chloroform.  It  has 
also  arisen  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  as  well  as  after  violent  mental 
emotion. 

Generally  only  one  or  two  words  remain  at  the  command  of  an 
aphasic  person.  With  these  he  in  vain  strives  to  express  his 
thoughts,  repeating  them  malapropos  on  all  occasions.  In  some 
cases  the  speech  is  quite  lost,  or  the  patient  can  only  utter  unintel- 
ligible sounds.  Although  this  lack  of  power  to  clothe  the  thoughts 
in  words  is  the  commonest  and  most  marked  phenomenon,  yet  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  Very  often  the  patient  cannot  write  (agr(i2)hia) 
nor  read  {alexia)  ;  sometimes  even  the  power  to  communicate  ideas 
by  gesture  is  also  lost.  Hence  the  term  asymholia  {Fhikdburg) 
would  seem  more  suitable  to  the  disease  than  aphasia.  Finkclhurg 
defines  asyrabolia  as  an  afl^ection  in  which  the  faculty  of  conveying 
ideas  by  means  of  signs,  or  else  the  ability  to  understand  such  signs, 
is  impaired  or  lost.  Indeed,  aphasic  persons  are  very  often  incapa- 
ble of  reading  or  understanding  either  written  or  printed  words. 
In  very  exceptional  cases  the  speaking  faculty  has  been  presented, 
while  the  ability  to  make  or  to  comprehend  signs  has  failed.  To  this 
condition  the  term  aphasia  certainly  does  not  apply.  An  aphasic 
patient  now  at  the  Giessen  clinic  for  some  weeks  presented  the  odd 
peculiarity  of  being  unable  to  open  his  mouth  when  told  to  do  so. 
He  would  make  awkward  and  vain  attempts  to  open  it  with  his  fin- 
gers ;  but  the  moment  a  spoonful  of  food  was  presented  to  his  lips, 
the  mouth  would  gape  to  the  verge  of  its  ability. 

We  have  not  as  yet  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  physiol- 
ogy of  aphasia,  l^rousseau  ascribed  the  loss  of  speech  to  two  con- 
ditions :  1.  To  partial  lack  of  memory.  In  such  cases  the  patients 
do  not  speak  because  they  cannot  remember  the  words  ;  but  they 
can  still  repeat  words  spoken  to  them  (amnestic  form).  2.  To  for- 
getting the  art  of  articulation,  so  that  repetition  of  words  spoken  to 
the  patient  is  diflicult  or  impossible  to  him  (atractic  form). 

It  is  very  easy  to  recoirnize  an  uncomplicated,  well-pronounced 
case  of  aphasia  ;  but  the  diagnosis  of  an  ill-marked  case,  or  of  one 
combined  with  other  mental  disorders,  may  be  very  diflicult.  Hemi- 
plegia often  exists  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  brain-lesion 
(hence  generally  upon  the  right  side) ;  and  since  the  aphasia  in  such 
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eases  probably  depends  upon  destructive  local  disease  of  the  brain, 
the  prognosis  should  be  unfavorable,  although  improvement  may 
perhaps  take  place.  When  there  is  no  paralysis,  and  when  we  have 
reason  to  ascribe  the  attack  to  a  transitory  derangement  of  the  cir- 
cuUition,  to  a  watery  exudation,  or  the  like,  we  may  hope  that  the 
affection  may  pass  away. 

Treatment  of  aphasia  should  be  mainly  a  treatment  of  its  cause. 
Later  in  the  disease  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  develop  the  speak- 
ing faculty  from  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain,  by  judicious  prac- 
tice of  reading,  writing,  and  elocution.  Such  vicarious  compensa- 
tion is,  however,  not  to  be  relied  on.] 


ADDITION  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION  OF  1880. 

SECTION   I. — DISEASES   OP  THE   BRAIK. 

1.— P.    216. 

The  discovery  that  the  bursting  of  a  vessel  is  preceded  by  an 
aneurismal  dilatation  of  its  walls  is  most  important  in  the  etiology 
of  apoplexy.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  the  fatty  degeneration  at- 
tacked only  the  inner  and  middle  coats,  causing  an  escape  of  blood 
into  the  adventitia,  which  then  bulged  out  under  the  blood-pressure 
{KdUiker^s  and  PestalozzCs  spurious  aneurism  ;  Virchow^a  dissecting 
ectasy).  Charcot  and  Bouchard  take  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
vascular  dilatation  which  plainly  lies  at  the  root  of  most  apoplexies. 
According  to  them,  a  periarteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
sheath,  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  process,  and  the  morbid 
changes  progress  from  without  the  vessel  inward  (the  reverse  of 
what  occurs  in  atheroma),  the  adventitia  thickens  more  or  less,  or 
at  least  shows  a  multiplication  of  its  nuclei,  while  the  muscular 
coat  tends  to  atrophy.  At  points  where  the  thickening  of  the  ad- 
ventitia has  failed  while  the  muscular  coat  has  atrophied,  the  vascu- 
lar wall  yields  before  the  blood-pressure  ;  thus  there  form  small 
round  knots  {miliary  aneurisms),  situated  on  the  vessels,  and  hav- 
ing the  diameter  of  \ — 1  millimetre.  If  these  little  aneurisms  con- 
tain liquid  blood,  their  color  will  be  red  ;  if  the  blood  be  coagulated, 
they  present  a  brown  or  blackish  appearance.  If  the  thickening  of 
the  wall  be  considerable,  the  sac  may  attain  the  consistence  of  a 
grain  of  sand. 

Zenker,  while  supporting  the  Frenchmen  regarding  the  fre- 
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quence  and  importance  of  miliarr  anenrkm,  belieTes  that  they 
originate  in  a  sclerosis  of  the  tunica  Intima,  like  that  which  attacks 
the  larger  vessels. 

Apoplexies  which  arise  during  scurvy,  morbus  maculosos,  and 
malignant  infectious  disorders,  appear  to  depend  upon  a  morbid 
tenderness  of  the  vascular  walls  caused  by  fatty  degeneration. 


SECTION   IL 

DISEASES    OF  THE  SPIN^AL    MAREOW  AND    J7» 

MEMBRANES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HYPJIBEMIA.  OF  THE  SPINAL  HARROW  AND  ITS  HEICBRANES. 

There  is  hardlj  anj  doubt  that  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in 
the  spinal  marrow  is  subject  to  variation,  and  that  hjpenemia  and 
anaemia  modify  its  functions  just  as  thej  do  those  of  the  brain.  Never- 
ihelessy  the  83rmptoms  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  an 
abnormal  amount  of  blood  in  the  spine  are  not  directly  deduced  from 
oompaiison  of  ihe  83rmptoms  observed  during  life  with  the  results  of 
autopsy,  but  from  a  priori  reasoning.  Moreover,  in  most  autopsies  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  its 
estimation  offers  even  more  difficulty  than  is  the  case  in  the  brain. 

Remarkable  vascularity  of  the  spinal  medulla  and  its  membranes 
is  most  frequently  found  on  autopsy  of  new-bom  children  and  of  per 
eons  who  have  died  of  spasmodic  affections  or  of  acute  febrile  diseases. 
We  also  find  varicose  dilatations  of  the  venous  plexus  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  canal,  as  one  of  the  sjrmptoms  of  abdominal  plethora 
accompanying  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  other  diseases  that  impair  the 
circulation  in  the  abdomen. 

Hypersemia  of  the  spinal  medulla  itself  leads  to  swelling  and  relax- 
ation of  its  substance,  and  to  the  formation  of  small  ecchymoses ;  in 
higher  grades  there  is  softening  of  the  medullary  substance.  Accord- 
ing to  Hdsse^  hypersemia  of  the  membranes  induces  increased  transu- 
dation, as  a  result  of  which  there  may  be  overfilling  of  the  subarach- 
noid space,  extending  from  below  upward  as  far  as  the  skull. 

As  symptoms  of  hypenemia  of  the  spinal  medulla  and  its  mem- 
branes, the  above  author  mentions  a  duU  pain,  mostly  limited  to  the 
sacral  and  Itunbar  regions,  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  formioation  in  th«> 
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lower  extremities  and  their  incomplete  paralysis.  These  disturbances 
of  sensation  and  motility,  proceeding  from  below  upward,  rarely  extend 
to  the  upper  extremities ;  when  this  does  occur,  the  respiration  is  also 
said  to  be  occasionally  affected,  while  the  bladder  and  rectum  hardly 
ever  participate  in  the  paralysis.  From  this  combination  of  symptoms 
we  cannot  decide  on  hypenemia  of  the  spinal  marrow  with  any  cer- 
tainty, unless  there  are  other  symptoms  of  it,  and  the  symptoms  dis- 
appear after  bleeding  from  the  haemorrhoidal  or  uterine  veins,  which 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  spinal  medulla,  or  after  local  abstraction 
of  blood.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  convulsions  result  from  ex- 
cessive hypenemia  of  the  spinal  marrow,  since  the  h3rpera5mia  found 
on  autopsy  after  severe  convulsions  may  just  as  well  be  the  residt  as 
the  cause  of  the  spasm.  The  same  is  true  of  the  association  between 
the  spinal  hyperaemia,  found  after  febrile  diseases,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  fever.  "  Spinal  irritation,"  which  for  a  time  caused  a  good  deal 
of  talk,  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  condition  chiefly  characterized  by 
sensitiveness  of  certain  spinal  processes  to  pressure,  great  inclination 
to  reflex  movement,  and  a  general  hypen^isthesia.  We  find  these 
symptoms  just  as  frequently  as  we  do  headache  in  many  acute  and 
chronic  diseases,  without  its  being  possible  to  interpret  them.  At  all 
events,  we  are  not  justified  in  deciding  from  their  presence,  without 
further  proof,  that  there  is  hyperaemia  of  the  spinal  marrow,  any  mon* 
than  we  are  in  diagnosing  cerebral  hypersemia  in  patients  who  have 
only  headache. 

If  the  causes  of  the  spinal  hypenemia  be  made  out,  we  should,  in 
the  first  place,  attempt  to  fulfil  the  causal  indications.  Wlicn  the  hy- 
peraemia has  attained  a  certain  grade  and  we  cannot  hope  for  its  sub- 
sidence without  therapeutic  aid,  we  may  employ  local  blood-letting  by 
wet  cups  and  leeches.  We  should  apply  the  former  along  the  spinal 
column,  the  latter  about  the  anus,  especially  when  there  is  coincident 
abdominal  plethora.  The  effect  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  sup- 
ported by  cathartic  medicines,  particularly  the  neutral  salts. 


CHAPTER    II. 

HEMORRHAGE   OF  THE   SPINAL  MARROW   AND    ITS   MEMBRANES — 

SPINAL   APOPLEXY. 

Except  small  ecchymoses,  which  accompany  excessive  spinal  hyper- 
emia, extravasations  between  the  meninges  and  into  the  substance  of 
the  spinal  marrow  are  very  rare.  Degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  and  increased  pressure  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  which  are  the 
chief  causes  of  cerebral  haemorrhages,  appear  to  have  no  effect  on 
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topiiial  hasmorrhage.  Intermeningeal  luemorrhages  may  almost  always 
be  traced  to  injmies  of  the  spinal  meninges  from  womids,  contusions, 
or  stretching.  Their  oocurrenoe  chiefly  among  the  newly-born  is  due 
to  the  severe  tension  to  which  the  spinal  column  of  the  child  is  so 
often  subjected  during  severe  labor.  Extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
medulla  spinalis  are  usually  terminal  symptoms  of  chronic  destructive 
processes  of  the  cord,  and  are  only  rarely  due  to  injuries  of  the  spinal 
column. 

The  extravasations  of  blood  from  meningeal  haemorrhage  are  usu* 
ally  considerable ;  they  collect  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
canal,  but  often  fill  large  portions  of  the  subarachnoid  space.  Where 
the  hsemorrhage  is  into  the  medulla,  we  find  it  containing  a  bloody 
pulp.  The  changes  undergone  by  the  apoplectic  clot,  when  it  has  ex- 
isted a  long  time,  are  little  known,  but  seem  to  resemble  those  undei^ 
gone  by  the  brain  under  similar  drcumstances. 

Apparently  intermeningeal  haemorrhages  only  gradually  compress 
the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  sufficiently  to  entirely  cut  off  the  supply 
of  arterial  blood,  and  so  remove  the  excitability  of  the  nerve-filaments. 
In  e£fusions  of  blood  between  the  meninges,  symptoms  of  severe  irrita- 
tion, pains  in  the  back,  and  spasms,  especially  tonic  spasms  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  going  off  below,  opisthotonos,  rigid  con- 
traction of  the  extremities,  etc,  usually  precede  the  paralysis.  But 
where  there  are  large  extravasations,  there  is  perfect  ancesthesia,  and 
paralysis  of  the  parts  receiving  nerves  from  the  compressed  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord.  If  the  respiratory  muscles  be  among  these  parts, 
death  soon  occurs;  if  they  remain  imaffected,  death  may  be  delayed. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  conduction  can  be  restored  and  recovery 
take  place  after  disintegration  and  reabsorption  of  the  extravasation. 
£Vom  the  above  symptoms  we  can  only  make  a  diagnosis  of  meningeal 
spinal  apoplexy  when  they  have  been  preceded  by  an  injury  of  the 
spinal  canaL  If  the  history  be  imperfect,  and  we  find  no  causes  ren- 
dering haemorrhage  probable,  the  disease  cannot  be  recognized  with 
certainty. 

Since  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  usually  entirely  broken 
down  by  hasmorrhages  into  it,  the  conduction  frx>m  the  brain  to  the 
peripheral  nerves,  and  from  them  to  the  brain,  is  generally  interrupted 
at  the  moment  of  the  hsemorrhage.  The  more  sudden  the  symptoms 
of  this  interruption — ansesthesia,  and  loss  of  voluntary  motion  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum — appear,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  communication  has 
oeen  interrupted  by  a  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  spinal  medulla  frx>m 
an  extravasation  of  blood,  and  not  by  its  gradual  destruction  from  in- 
flammation, sc^tening,  or  paralysis.     When  the  apoplexy  is  high  up,  so 
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that  respiration  is  affected,  death  occurs  quickly.  If^  on  the  other  hand, 
a  part  far  down  be  destroyed,  death  does  not  result  for  years,  and  is 
generally  caused  by  large  bed-sores,  or  cystitis,  induced  by  paralysis 
of  the  bladder. 

Since  we  cannot,  by  therapeutic  means,  hasten  the  reabsorption  of 
the  effused  blood,  or  aid  the  regeneration  of  the  broken-down  nerve- 
filaments,  the  treatment  of  spinal  apoplexy  can  only  be  symptomatic. 
At  first,  as  long  as  there  are  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  the  proper  treatment  is  local  bleeding,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  an  ice-bladder  to  the  part  where  the  hiemorrhage  is  suspected. 
Subsequently  there  is  usually  little  to  do  but  to  guard  the  patient 
against  bed-sores,  to  carefully  empty  the  bladder  at  regular  intervals, 
and  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Well-to-do  persons,  who 
remain  paralyzed  from  spinal  apoplexy,  may  be  sent  to  Wildbad, 
Pf^ers,  or  Gastein.  But,  the  more  certain  the  diagnosis,  the  more 
improbable  it  is  that  these  baths  will  prove  beneficiaL 


CHAPTER   III. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE   MEMBRANES   OF  THE   SPINAL  MARROW — 

MENINGITIS   SPINALIS. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  probably  never  occurs 
as  an  independent  disease,  but  it  very  frequently  follows  injuries,  and 
especially  inflammations  of  the  spinal  column.  Acute  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid  is  also  almost  solely  observed  as  an  accompaniment  of 
inflammation  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater ;  but  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid,  resulting  in  partial  thickening  and  ossification,  occurs  as 
a  primary  and  independent  disease,  without  perceptible  cause.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  from  epidemic  influence  has  already 
been  described,  among  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  as  meningitis  cerebro- 
spinalis.  Besides  this  form,  there  are  sporadic  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  pia  mater  of  traumatic  origin,  or  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
dura  mater;  and,  lastly,  although  rarely,  cases  that  must  be  referred 
to  catching  cold,  or  some  other  injurious  influence  acting  on  the  bodj' 

Anato^iical  Appearances. — Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is 
never  spread  over  large  surfaces,  but  is  always  more  or  loss  circum- 
scribed. At  first  the  inflamed  spot  appears  injected,  infiltrated,  and 
relaxed ;  later  it  becomes  discolored,  friable,  and  is  occasionally  cov 
ered  with  purulent  exudation.  The  results  of  pachymeningitis  spinalis 
ire  permanent  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  and  its  adhesion  to  the 
bone ;  more  rarely  there  is  perforation  of  the  dura  mater  by  the  pus  col« 
lected  between  it  and  the  bone,  and,  as  a  consequence,  diffuse  meningitis. 
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We  must  regard  as  lemains  of  chronic  inflammation  y{  the  aiach- 
acid,  niilkj  opacities  of  that  membrane,  and  cartilaginous  or  bony 
plates,  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  which  have  a  rough  inner  and 
smooth  outer  surface,  and  which  are  generally  very  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  oonL 

Inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  is  usually  very  extensive.  In  the 
acute  fonn  we  find  the  pia  mater  injected,  swollen,  and  relaxed.  In 
the  subarachnoid  space  there  is  a  copious,  purulent,  flocculent  exuda* 
tion,  or  else  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  arc  covered  with  membranous 
deposits.  The  spinal  medulla  is  usually  pale  and  bloodless ;  rarely  it 
18  injected,  relaxed,  or  softened.  Most  cases  of  so-called  hydrorhachis 
aoquisita  appear  to  be  due  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater. 
We  spoke  of  opacities  and  oedema  of  the  cerebral  membranes  as  very 
frequent  posUmartem  appearances  in  topers,  and  referred  them  to  a 
chronic  meningitis ;  it  is  also  probable  that  inflammatory  disturbance 
of  nutrition  of  the  meninges  induces  the  collections  of  laige  amounts 
of  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  spine,  when  they  do  not  de- 
pend on  general  dropsy  or  atrophy  of  the  spinal  marrow  (in  which 
case  they  are  unimportant,  and  do  not  cause  any  symptoms).  More- 
over, it  is  difficult  to  decide,  firom  the  tension  of  the  dura  mater  before 
it  is  incised,  or  by  estimating  the  amount  of  liquid  that  escapes  after 
it  is  incised,  whether  the  amount  of  subarachnoid  fluid  is  abnormally 
increased.  The  more  cloudy  or  bloody  the  escaping  fluid,  the  more 
probable  it  is  that  the  hydrorhachis  is  due  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  meninges. 

Sthptoms  and  Course. — Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  not 
accompanied  by  very  prominent  or  characteristic  symptoms  when  it 
does  not  lead  to  perforation,  and,  by  escape  of  pus  into  the  subarach- 
noid space  of  the  spine,  induce  difiiise  meningitis.  When  patients, 
who  have  had  an  injury  of  the  back,  or  have  caries  of  the  spine,  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  back,  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  whether  it  is  due  to 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  or  of  the  bones  and  ligaments. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid,  and  during 
the  formation  of  the  little  plates  above  described,  are  perfectly  ob- 
scure. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  is  accompanied  by  symptoms 
of  severe  irritation  in  the  parts  supplied  by  spinal  nerves,  which  are 
subsequently  generally  followed  by  symptoms  of  paralysis ;  it  is  usu- 
ally distinctly  characterized  and  readily  recognized  by  these  symptoms 
and  their  sequence.  Occasionally  after  a  chill  there  is  fever,  and  the 
patients  complain  of  severe  pain  in  the  back,  which  becomes  insup- 
portable on  motion,  and  usually  on  pressure  over  the  sjune.  It  is 
ordinarilr  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  extremities.     Both  the  pain  in 
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the  back  and  the  peripheral  pain  are  to  be  referred  to  the  irritation  of 
the  sensory  nerves  within  the  spinal  canal,  from  the  inflammation  of 
their  envelopes.  Tcaiic  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  extremi- 
ties, causing  opisthotonos  and  contraction  of  the  limbs,  are  just  as 
constant  symptoms  as  tne  morbid  excitement  of  the  sensory  spinal 
nerves.  These  tonic  spasms,  which,  as  is  well  known,  we  may  induce 
artificially  in  animals,  by  irritating  the  spinal  medulla  with  the  in- 
duced current,  usually  remit  and  exacerbate.  The  exacerbations  are 
not,  as  in  tetanus,  induced  by  irritating  any  part  of  the  skin,  but  by 
movements  of  the  spinal  column,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  tonio 
spasms  in  meningitis  spinalis  are  not  due  to  increased  reflex  excitabil- 
ity, but  are  direct  results  of  irritation  of  the  motor  nerves  from  the 
inflammation  of  their  envelopes.  The  rigidity  and  tension  of  the  body, 
which  prevent  the  patient,  who  is  not  at  first  paralyzed,  from  moving, 
are  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  convulsive  starts.  If  the  respira- 
tory muscles  participate  in  the  tetanic  rigidity,  breathing  becomes  im- 
possible, and  the  patient  soon  dies  as  a  consequence.  I£  the  res- 
piratory muscles  remain  unaflfected,  there  is  occasionally  a  gradual  im- 
provement ;  but  more  frequently  paraplegia  is  developed,  or  the  fever 
increases,  and  the  patient  succumbs  to  the  paralysis,  which  advances 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  to  the  exhaustion  induced  by  the  fever. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  whose  symp- 
toms we  described  with  those  of  hydrorhachis  acquisita,  since  we  con- 
sider a  distinction  between  them  as  impracticable,  the  pain  in  the  back 
is  usually  inconsiderable  and  is  easily  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  pain  in  the  extremities  is  often  such  a 
prominent  symptom,  that  the  aflfection  is  mistaken  for  peripheral  rheu- 
matism. The  most  important  symptoms  are  those  of  paralysis,  which, 
commencing  in  the  lower  extremities,  extend  to  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  subsequently  to  the  upper  extremities.  The  paralysis  is  usually 
incomplete  at  first,  and  only  gradually  increases  to  complete  para- 
plegia ;  along  with  it  there  is  usually  a  feeling  of  formication  and  fur- 
riness  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  precursor  of  anaesthesia,  which, 
however,  rarely  attains  a  high  grade.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
paraplegia  develops  quickly,  occasionally  in  a  few  days  after  being 
preceded  only  for  a  short  time  by  pain,  which  is  considered  as  rheu- 
matic (hydrorhachis  rheumatica).  The  paralysis  then  often  remains 
stationary  at  the  height  it  has  attained,  or  may  entirely  disappear.  In 
other  cases  the  paraplegia  develops  more  slowly  and  insidiously.  In 
such  cases  the  hope  of  a  permanent  decrease  of  the  paralysis  is 
slighter,  although  the  disease  almost  always  shows  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  its  course.  Most  patients  die  sooner  or  later  from  extension 
of  the  paralysis   to  the  medulla  oblongata,  from  bed-sores,  or  from 
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oatanli  of  the  bladder.  Fuapl^^ia  occurs  in  some  othet  Bpiiml 
eases  as  well  as  in  dironic  meningitis.  The  gait  of  the  patient  is  not 
characteristic,  and  does  not  diffar  from  the  gait  in  other  forms  of  para- 
plegia. Hie  (dd  belief  that  the  symptoms  of  paralysis,  due  to  a  col- 
lection of  fluid  in  the  spinal  canal,  grew  wone  when  the  body  was 
ufwight  and  less  when  it  was  horizontal,  from  the  fluid  being  di» 
tributed  more  erenly,  was  purely  theoretical  and  not  derived  from 
direct  observation.  The  most  important  points,  in  distinguishing 
chronic  meningitis  and  hydrorhachis  aoquisita  from  other  diseases  of 
the  qiinal  cord,  are  the  symptoms  of  irritation,  particuhurly  the  painful 
sensations  which  precede  the  paralysis ;  also  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  paralysis  from  below  upward,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  disease 
limited  to  certain  points,  and  particularly  the  varying  course  of  the 
disease,  the  exacerbations  and  remissions,  which  do  not  occur  in  dis- 
eases destroying  the  spinal  medulla. 
.  Tbeaticb2IT. — ^Acute  spinal  meningitis  requires  energetic  antiphlo 
gistic  treatment,  particulariy  the  application  of  leeches  and  wet  cups  to 
both  sides  of  the  spine.  If  the  disease  be  of  traumatio  origin,  we  should 
at  the  same  time  use  cold  to  the  back  by  means  of  an  ice-bladder,  or  the 
frozen  compresses  before  mentioned.  In  very  recent  cases,  as  there  is 
danger  in  delay,  and  not  much  can  be  lost,  we  may  employ  the  much* 
lauded  frictions  with  meicurial  ointment,  and  give  calomel  internally. 
If  the  acute  stage  passes  off  and  the  disease  is  protracted,  we  may 
apply  flyiDg4>listerB  to  both  sides  of  the  spine ;  commencing  with  them 
at  the  neck,  we  gradually  descend  to  the  wacnim,  and  then  begin  again 
at  the  neck.  In  meningitis,  flying-blistefs  appear  to  be  more  efficient 
than  moxie  and  the  hot  iron,  which  deserve  the  preference  in  diseases 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  in  inflammations  of  the  spinal  medulla  limited  to 
certain  points.  In  protracted  cases,  or  at  the  commencement  of  those 
running  a  chronic  course,,  cold  plunge-baths  and  douches,  and  particu- 
larly continued  warm  baths,  are  very  serviceable.  The  reputation  of 
these  remedies,  in  paraplegia  generally,  depends  chiefly  on  their  results 
in  chronic  meningitis  spinalis,  which  is  the  most  amenable  to  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  medulla  and  membranes.  Such 
patients  are  also  benefited  by  the  bath-treatment  at  Wildbad  and 
other  similar  thermal  springs. 

CHAPTER  1\. 

nffVLAMMATIOir  or  TBB  SPUfAL  KABBOW — ^ICTXLmS. 

In  the  present  diapter  we  discuss  also  softening  and  hardening  of 
the  spinal  medulla,  myelomalacia,  and  myelosclerosis,  since  we  shaD 
Qonsider  these  d^;eneratioiis  (except  where  the  softening  is  due  tc 
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haemorrtuLge  and  oedema,  as  already  described)  as  results  or  forms  of 
myelitis  mitil  we  shall  have  learned  some  other  mode  of  origin  for 
them,  as  we  have  for  the  analogous  changes  in  the  brain. 

Etiology. — Myelitis  induces  the  same  structural  changes  as  en- 
cephalitis does.  In  it  there  is  no  abundant  interstitial  exudation,  but 
the  nerve-elements  undergo  inflammatory  disturbances  of  nutrition,  and 
finally  break  down,  just  as  the  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-filaments  of 
the  brain  do  in  encephalitis. 

Apart  from  the  cases  due  to  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the 
vertebras  to  the  medulla,  myelitis  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  disease. 
But  this  extension  occurs  quite  frequently.  Most  paraplegias  which 
oome  on  during  .vertebral  disease  are  not  results  of  the  curvature  of 
the  spine,  but  of  inflammation  extending  frx)m  the  vertebne  to  the 
membranes,  and  thence  to  the  medulla.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  in  vertebral  disease  there  is  frequently  paralysis  before 
the  spine  is  curved,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  great  ciurature  often  exists 
for  years  without  symptoms  of  paralysis,  till  these  at  last  accompany 
the  deformity  without  any  increase  of  the  curvature,  but  usually  after 
|.ain  in  the  back.  More  rarely,  wounds  and  contusions  of  the  spinal 
column,  or  the  development  of  syphilitic  exostoses,  induce  myelitis. 
Occasionally  the  disease  develops  a]x)ut  neoplasia  and  extravasations 
of  blood.  Lastly,  sexual  excesses,  excessive  straining,  catching  cold, 
suppression  of  the  perspiration  of  the  feet,  etc,  are  given  as  causes  of 
myelitis.  We  do  not  know  whether  in  such  cases  the  disease  is 
really  due  to  these  causes  or  to  other  unknown  influences.  Patients 
with  paraplegia,  besides  their  other  misfortunes,  are  usually  subjected 
to  the  unfounded  suspicion  that  they  have  brought  on  their  disease  by 
dissolute  habits. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Myelitis  is  sometimes  confined  to 
circumscribed  spots,  and  then,  usually  starting  from  the  gray  sub- 
stance, it  attacks  the  whole  thickness  of  the  medulla ;  sometimes,  as 
'*  central  softening,"  it  extends  widely  through  the  gray  substance,  and 
then  affects  the  white  substance  but  little. 

In  the  circumscribed  spots  we  find  the  spinal  medulla  swollen  in 
recent  cases.  1£  we  cut  into  it,  a  more  or  less  consistent  red  pulp  (red 
softening)  rises  above  the  cut  surface.  lu  oMer  cases,  the  color  of 
the  pulpy  soft  spot  becomes  more  brown  or  yellow  (yellow  softening), 
ftx)m  change  of  the  haematin  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  broken-down 
nerve-elements.  Far  more  rarely  than  in  the  brain,  the  inflamed  spot 
in  the  spinal  medulla  is  converted  into  an  abscess  by  the  extensive 
formation  of  pus-cells.  The  inflammation  in  the  meninges  usually  ex- 
tends beyond  that  of  the  medulla.  From  disintegration  and  real>- 
Borption   of  the  disintegrated  elements  in  circumscribed  myelitis    n 
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cavity,  filled  with  serum  and  traversed  by  delicate  ooiuiective  tissuei 
maj  be  formed  in  the  spinal  medulla.  In  other  cases  there  is  in- 
duration from  connective-tissue  proliferation.  These  sclerosed  spots, 
which  are  usually  somewhat  retracted  and  colored  yellow  by  pigment, 
form  analogues  to  the  yellow  plates,  which  we  found  as  remains  of 
peripheral  encephalitis. 

In  the  second  (central)  form  of  myelitis  we  find  the  meduUa  but 
little  swollen  at  first.  On  section,  the  contours  of  the  gray  substance 
appear  lost ;  it  is  somewhat  darker  in  color,  reddened,  and  less  con- 
sistent. In  older  and  typical  cases  the  spinal  medulla  is  decidedly 
swollen,  and  in  its  centre  we  find  a  thin  reddish,  rusty,  or  yellow  pulp. 
In  this  form,  also,  the  tissue-elements,  which  have  broken  down  to  a 
fine  detritus,  are  sometimes  reabsorbed,  and  fluid  exuded  in  their  place, 
so  that,  at  last,  in  the  axis  of  the  spinal  medulla,  there  is  a  cavity  filled 
with  serum,  and  surrounded  by  delicate  connective  tissue,  or  traversed 
by  a  frameworic  of  the  same. 

Sthftohb  ahd  Coubbb. — Since  acute  myelitis  is  alwajrs  accom- 
panied by  meningitis,  it  is  also  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  spinal 
meningitis  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  we  can  only  dcxnde,  fipom 
certain  modifications  of  the  symptoms  there  described,  that  the  me- 
dulla itself,  as  well  as  the  meninges,  is  inflamed.  In  the  commence 
ment  of  the  disease  there  is  usually  severe  fever  and  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive pain  in  the  back  and  extremities,  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  and  nape  of  the  neck,  contractions  of  the  extremities, 
alternating  with  convulsive  attacks,  and  where  the  respiratory  muscles 
participate  in  the  tetanic  tension  there  is  great  djrspnoea.  The  mcxe 
drcumscribed  the  pain  in  the  back,  the  more  distinctly  the  peripheral 
pains  and  spasms  are  limited  to  the  parts  supplied  by  nerves  from  a 
certain  portion  of  the  medulla ;  but  especially  the  earlier  and  more 
completely  paraplegia  follows  these  symptoms  of  irritation,  the  more 
probable  it  becomes  that  the  spinal  medulla  itself  is  inflamed.  In  very 
malignant  cases  these  symptoms  may  get  the  upper  hand  very  quick- 
ly, and,  even  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  the  patient  may  die  from 
disturbance  of  the  respiraticHi.  In  other  cases  the  storm  passes  over, 
but  a  paraplegia  remains,  which  hardly  ever  recovers.  Cases  running 
the  above  course  are  rare,  and  are  almost  always  of  traimiatio  origin, 
or  result  from  perforation  of  an  abscess  into  the  vertebral  canaL 

Chronic  myelitis,  also,  is  generally  preceded  by  symptoms  of  irrita- 
don ;  but,  as  the  participation  of  the  meninges  in  the  tedious  inflam- 
mation of  the  spinal  medulla  is  slighter  and  less  extensive,  they  are 
jsually  limited  to  vague  pains,  formication,  momentary  twitching,  or 
painful  contractions  of  the  extremities.  At  the  same  time  many  pa- 
tients complain  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  part  of  the  spine  corresponding 
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to  the  potnt  of  inflammation,  which  is  increased  by  pressure  on  the 
spinous  processes,  but  not  by  movements  of  the  spinal  column,  which 
is  an  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  between  myelitis  and  meningitis 
spinalis.  This  pain  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  a  cord 
tied  firmly  around  the  waist.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  spontaneous 
pain,  but  the  corresponding  vertebrae  are  sensitive  to  pressure.  If 
we  pass  a  sponge,  previously  dipped  in  hot  water,  along  the  spine,  the 
part  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  generally  more  sensitive  than  else- 
where. These  symptoms,  which  are  usually  little  thought  o(^  are  ac- 
companied by  a  heaviness  and  helplessness  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  which  sooner  or  later  become  perfect  paraplegia.  The  higher 
up  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the  more  extensive  the  paralysis.  If 
the  lumbar  region  be  diseased,  the  lower  extremities  are  paralyzed ; 
if  the  thoracic  region  be  afiected,  the  sphincters  participate  in  the  pa- 
ralysis ;  if  the  cervical  region  sufler,  the  paralysis  extends  to  the  upper 
extremities  and  corresponding  respiratory  muscles;  with  the  para- 
plegia there  is  generally  also  anaesthesia  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  but  this  rarely  extends  to  entire  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  irrita- 
tion. While  the  paraplegia  and  anaesthesia,  slowly  increasing,  attain 
a  high  grade,  the  affected  muscles  are  still  occasionally  attacked  by 
spasmodic  twitchings,  and,  if  the  anaesthesia  be  incomplete,  by  painful 
contractions.  This  symptom  is  readily  explained  by  the  irritation  in- 
duced in  the  motor  nerves  of  the  extremities  firom  the  progress  of  the 
inflammation,  even  after  their  connection  with  the  central  filaments  is 
lost.  In  cases  where  the  connection  between  the  motor  nerves  and 
central  filaments  is  completely  broken,  so  that  no  muscular  contrao 
tions  are  Induced  by  the  will,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  for  an  excite- 
ment to  pass  from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  filaments,  and  for  reflex 
movements  to  occur.  On  the  contrary,  we  often  see  the  reflex  excita- 
bility increased  in  the  parts  of  the  spine  below  the  interruption.  This 
pathological  experience  exactly  corresponds  with  exf>eriment  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  decapitated  animals,  reflex  movements  occur  more 
readily  than  in  those  whose  motor  nerves  are  under  the  influence  of 
the  brain.  In  Grei£swald  I  saw  a  young  woman,  who  was  paraplegic 
as  a  result  of  vertebral  disease,  in  whom  the  reflex  symptoms  in  the 
paralyzed  part  were  so  severe  that  the  slightest  touch  on  the  skin  of 
the  lower  extremities  caused  their  muscles  on  both  sides  to  contract 
spasmodically.  It  was  very  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  this  case, 
when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  paralysis  improved,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  able  to  make  voluntary  movements  of  her  extremities,  the 
inclination  to  reflex  sjrmptoms  entirely  disappeared.  The  course  and 
results  of  chronic  myelitis  vary.  The  disease  may  run  on  for  years ; 
frequently  it  advaaoes  to  a  certain  point,  and  remains  stationary.     If 
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such  patieuts  belong  to  the  educated  daaaefl,  or  to  the  meuhanioB 
[»t^)er,  they  often  continue  their  occupation  in  spite  of  their  para- 
plegia. Those  oases  of  parapl^;ia,  where  improyement  and  recovery 
take  place,  as  I  before  said,  appear  to  belong  to  meningitis  spinalis, 
not  to  myelitis,  as  it  is  very  improbable  that  nerve-dements,  whidi  have 
been  extensively  destroyed,  can  be  regenerated ;  the  fitvorable  coarse 
of  incised  wounds  of  the  nerves  does  not  disprove  this  assertion*  In 
chronic  myelitis,  death  moat  frequently  results  after  the  patient  has 
been  confined  to  bed  a  long  while  by  the  increasing  paraljrsis.  The 
consequent  bed-sores,  or  the  cystitis  caused  by  stagnation  of  the  urine, 
generally  form  the  terminal  symptoms,  if  the  patient  do  not  sooner  die 
of  tuberculosis  or  intercurrent  diseases. 

Teueatmeht. — ^The  treatment  of  myelitis  prombes  little.  It  is  to 
be  conducted  on  the  principles  laid  down  for  meningitis  spinalis.  Only, 
instead  of  flying  blisters,  it  is  well  to  apply  moziB  or  the  hot  iron  near 
the  supposed  seat  of  inflammation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GROWTHS    AND    PABASFTES    OF    THE    SPIKAL    XBDULLA    AKD    ITS 


Except  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  plates  of  the  arachnoid,  which 
we  have  already  described,  growths  rarely  occur  in  the  spinal  canal 
Garcinomata,  which  are  usually  of  the  medullary  variety,  either  form 
primarily  in  the  spinal  medulla  or  dura  mater,  or  extend  from  the  ver- 
tebrae to  the  meninges  and  medulla.  When  they  grow  considerably, 
they  may  at  last  fill  the  spinal  canal,  as  the  medulla  atrophies  from 
pressure,  or  is  transformed  into  cancer  substance.  Occasionally,  after 
destruction  of  the  vertebrae,  they  have  been  seen  to  spreail  outwardly, 
so  as  to  lie  just  under  the  skin.  Only  a  few  cases  of  f  arooma  and 
glioma  have  been  observed  in  the  s^Mnal  canal  They  almost  always 
started  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  dura  mater,  and  rarely  attained  any 
considerable  size.  Tubercles  in  the  medulla  itself  only  occur  when 
^here  is  advanced  tuberculosis  of  other  organs.  Just  as  in  the  brain, 
they  usually  form  yellow  nodules,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  hazcl-nuK  They 
are  usually  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions.  Somewhat  more  fre- 
quently we  meet  tuberculous  degeneration  of  the  dura  mater,  under 
die  form  of  s(H»lled  infiltrated  tul^erculosis,  along  with  tuberculour 
caries  of  the  vertebrae.  Cysticerci  and  echinocood  have  also  beer 
very  rarely  found  in  the  spinal  canaL  The  latter  had  either  devel* 
oped  between  the  membranes,  or  an  echinooocous  sac,  near  the  spinal 
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canal,  bad  penetrated  ii.to  tbe  canal,  after  destrojing  the  vertebras  or 
their  processes. 

Tumors  in  tbe  spinal  canal  interrupt  tbe  communication  between 
tbe  brain  and  peripheral  nerves;  hence  they  cause  paraplegia  and 
ana»thesia  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  According  as  they  simply 
induce  atrophy  of  the  spinal  medulla  by  pressure,  or  cause  inflamma- 
tion of  it  by  the  irritation  of  the  parts  about  them,  tbe  paraplegia  and 
amesthesia  are  preceded  by  moderate  or  by  very  severe  sjrmptoms  of 
irritation.  Of  course,  the  seat  of  the  growth  modifies  the  extent  of 
the  symptoms.  The  fact  that,  in  tumors,  there  is  usually  less  pain  in 
the  back,  but  more  peripheral  neuralgia  preceding  the  paralysis,  and 
that  the  paralysis  often  did  not  begin  at  the  same  time  on  both  sides, 
but  gradually  extended  from  one  side  to  the  other,  is  not  absolutely 
decisive  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tumors  of  the  spinal  me- 
dulla and  chronic  myeUtis.  We  can  only  make  an  absolute  diagnosis 
in  tliosc  cases  where  the  cancer  extends  from  the  spinal  marrow  out- 
ward. The  development  of  carcinoma,  tubercles,  or  parasites  in  other 
organs,  at  least  justifies  the  suspicion  of  a  similar  disease  in  the  spinal 
canal  being  the  cause  of  a  slowly-progressing  paraplegia.  Treatment 
is  entirely  powerless  against  all  tumors  of  the  spinal  medulla. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

nYDROEHACinS   CONGENITA — SPINA  BIFIDA. 

Hydborhachis  congenita  is  divided  into  internal  and  extemaL 
The  former  depends  on  a  collection  of  serum  in  the  dilated  foetal  cen- 
tral canal.  It  causes  atrophy  or  entire  destruction  of  the  spinal  me- 
dulla (amyclia)  by  pressure,  or  else  splits  it  more  or  less  completely. 
Hydrorhachis  externa  consists  in  an  abnormal  collection  of  water  in 
the  subarachnoid  space.  In  both  forms  the  vertebral  canal  may  eithei 
remain  closed  (hydrorhachis  inoolumis),  or  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  more  or  less  extensive  opening  of  the  canal  (hydrorhachis  congenita 
dehiscens). 

In  spina  bifida  we  find  a  sac  filled  with  serum,  and  covered  by  the 
spinal  membranes  on  the  spinal  column,  which  communicates  with  the 
spinal  canal,  as  a  result  of  rudimentary  formation  of  one  or  several 
vertebral  processes.  Such  tumors  are  usually  located  in  the  sacral  oi 
lumbar  regions,  more  rarely  in  the  cervical  or  dorsal.  Their  size  varies 
from  that  of  a  walnut  to  a  child's  head.  The  skin  covering  them  ip 
sometimes  normal,  sometimes  thinned ;  occasionally,  at  the  summit,  ii 
has  entirely  disappeared ;  then  the  sac  is  exposed,  the  place  appears 
oxcoriated,  and  is  occasionally  covered  with  pus  and  granulations. 
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Wlien  the  spina  bifida  results  from  hydrorhachis  externa,  the  wa  J  of 
fJie  sac  consists  of  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater ;  the  latter  Is  occa- 
sionally  thinned  or  perforated,  and  then  the  wall  consists  of  the  arach 
noid  alone.  J£^  on  the  other  hand,  the  spina  bifida  result  from  hydro- 
riiachis  interna,  the  pia  mater  also  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  walL 
The  contents  of  the  sac  are  pure  serum,  of  the  same  constitution  as 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  When  the  spina  bifida  has  resulted  from  hj* 
drofhachis  interna,  the  spinal  medulla  is  either  altogether  absent,  oi 
is  undeveloped.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  due  to  hydrorhachis  ex* 
tema,  the  medulla  may  be  perfectly  normal ;  but  occasionally,  even  in 
such  oases,  it  is  defective  (J^orster). 

The  pathogeny  and  etiology  of  hydrorhachis  congenita  are  obscuie. 
The  collection  of  water  is  probably  the  primary  disease,  the  incom- 
plete formation  of  the  spinal  canal  the  secondary. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrorhachis,  complicated  with  partial  spina 
bifida — of  which  alone  we  shall  speak,  as,  in  all  oases  combined  with 
g^reat  defect  of  the  spinal  medulla  and  extensive  opening  of  the  canal, 
the  children  die  before  birth,  or  very  soon  after — consist  chiefly  of  the 
objective  signs  due  to  the  above-described  tumor.  There  is  usually 
distinct  fluctuation  in  it.  At  its  base  the  edges  of  the  bone  may  be 
felt.  It  inoreases  on  expiration,  still  more  on  crying  and  straining, 
and  diminishes  on  inspiration.  Occasionally  it  may  be  replaced,  but 
attacks  of  loss  of  consciousness  and  general  convulsions  are  readily  in- 
duced  by  these  attempts.  In  some  cases  the  innervation  of  the  lowc** 
extremities,  bladder,  and  rectum,  is  normal ;  in  others,  especially  where 
the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  is  defective,  or  hais  disappeared,  the 
lower  extremities,  bladder,  and  rectum,  are  paralyzed.  The  tumor  usih 
ally  increases  rapidly  in  size  and  tension  soon  after  birth.  If  the  skin 
reddens,  becomes  thin,  and  finally  perforated,  death,  preceded  by  con- 
vulsions and  subsequent  sopor,  generally  quickly  follows  the  perfora- 
tion. But,  even  where  perforation  does  not  take  place,  most  of  the 
diildren  die  early  of  general  marasmus,  and  it  is  very  exceptional  for 
patients  with  spina  bifida  to  attain  or  pass  the  age  of  puberty. 

Operative  procedures  are  to  be  abstained  from  when  complete  pa- 
ralysLs  and  decided  emaciation  of  the  lower  extremities  indicate  that 
the  spinal  medulla  is  incompletely  developed.  In  other  cases  we  may 
attempt  careful  compression,  and,  where  this  fails,  proceed  to  the  opera* 
tions  described  for  spina  bifida  in  the  text-books  on  surgeiy. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

WNSUMPnON  OF  THE  SPINAL   CORI>— TABK8   DOBSUAUS — ^ATAXIE  LO« 

coMOTRiCE  PBOGBESsivE  (Ihichenne) — gray  degeneration  of 

THE  POSTERIOB  COLUMNS   OP  THE    SPINAL  CORD    {Leydetl) — LOCO- 
MOTOB  ATAXY. 

Tabes  dorsualis,  which  was  discovered  and  described  by  DucJienne 
as  ataxic  locomotrice  progressive,  long  after  it  was  generally  known  in 
Grermany  from  the  classical  description  of  Romberg^  has  recently  ex- 
cited much  discussion.  The  views  regarding  the  significance  of  the 
symptoms  especially  var}\  According  to  the  plan  of  my  book,  I  can 
only  criticise  the  views  of  others,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  support 
my  own.  The  following  description  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  was 
given  in  the  dissertation  of  my  former  assistant.  Dr.  Ernst  Spaeth^ 
which  was  written  under  my  supervision,  and  which  has  not,  by  any 
means,  received  the  attention  it  deserved.  (The  dissertation  of  Dr. 
Spaeth  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  BeitrSge  Zur  Lehre  von  der 
Tabes  dorsualis,"  at  Tubingen,  1864,  by  Aug.  Ludwig.)* 

Etiology. — ^In  some  few  cases  of  decided  tabes  dorsualis,  on 
autopsy  we  find  no  palpable  changes  in  the  spinal  medulla.  ITiia 
^*  negative  appearance  "  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  the  spinal 
medulla  is  normal,  but  only  that  its  functions  may  be  impaired  by 
molecular  changes  that  escape  observation,  just  as  they  are  by  the 
coarser  changes  found  in  other  cases.  The  latter  consist  in  a  peculiar 
degeneration  and  atrophy  aflfecting  particularly  the  posterior  columns 
and  the  posterior  roots,  but  occasionally  the  gray  substance  also  and 
other  columns.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  degeneration 
in  question  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  medulla,  but 
in  other  cases  no  inflammatory  origin  can  be  made  out. 

The  predisposition  to  tabes  dorsualis  is  occasionally  hereditary,  as 
is  shown  by  a  number  of  cases,  where  several  brothers  and  sisters  were 
attacked  by  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  I  only  know  of  two 
cases  where  it  was  inherited,  that  is,  where  the  parents  of  the  patient 
had  tabes  dorsualis.  Children  are  not  inclined  to  tabes,  persons  of 
mature  age  are  most  so,  while  in  the  aged  the  tendency  almost  disap- 
pears.    Men  are  far  more  disposed  to  it  than  women. 

The  exciting  causes  are  almost  always  said  to  be — 1.  Venereal 
excess.  The  great  physiologist  Johannes  Muller^  usually  very  careful 
and  discreet  in  his  assertions,  says  directly  that  tabes  dorsualis  comes 
only  from  venereal  excess.  Besides  their  other  sufferings  and  mis- 
fortunes, these  poor  patients  are  made  to  bear  the  accusation  which  in 
many  cases  at  least  is  unjust,  that  they  have  themselves  to  blame  foi 
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their  disease.  There  is  no  dcwbt  that  many  of  the  patients  attacked 
have  heen  addicted  to  excess  in  venery,  but  there  is  just  as  little  doubt 
that  many  patients  with  tabes  dorsualis  have  led  an  exemplary  life,  while 
othen  who  have  been  unbounded  in  their  excesses  escape  the  disease. 

From  the  great  finequency  of  lewd  habits,  and  from  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  the  amount  in  any  g^ven  case,  I  consider  the  dependence  of 
tabes  on  venereal  excess  as  not  yet  proved.  2.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  appears  to  me  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  catching  cold  and 
bodify  faHguej  especially  when  they  act  together,  in  inducing  tabes 
dorsualis.  The  disease  occurs  with  remarkable  frequency  among  those 
who,  wearied  and  heated  by  severe  mardies  or  other  bodily  exertions, 
have  stretched  themselves  on  the  damp  earth  to  rest.  3.  Many  patients 
ascribe  their  disease  to  suppressed  perspiration  of  the  feet  We  can* 
not  generaUy  lay  mudi  weight  on  these  accounts,  for  the  laity  give 
suppression  of  habitual  per^iiration  as  a  very  common  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Doubtless  in  most  cases  where  the  occurrence  of  a  disease  is 
accompanied  by  the  absence  of  habitual  perspiration  of  the  feet,  it  is 
because  the  latter  has  ceased  with  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  But 
I  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  genetic  connec- 
tion between  the  airest  of  persfuration  of  the  feet  and  tabes  dorsualis. 
At  all  events,  many  patients  with  tabes  have  previously  suffered  much 
from  perspiring  feet  4.  Lastly,  the  disease  appears  occasionally  to 
be  of  syphilitic  origin,  a  supposition  chiefly  supported  by  the  hust  that 
some  tabes  patients  who  had  previously  suffered  from  s}rphilis  were 
benefited  by  an  antisjrphilitio  treatment 

Akatoiqcal  Appearaxces. — ^The  usual  appearance  of  the  spinal 
medulla  and  its  membranes,  in  decided  cases  of  tabes  dorsualis,  is  as 
fellows:  The  dura  mater  is  either  unchanged  or  its  postorior  half  is 
slightly  thickened,  the  arachnoid  is  moderately  opaque,  if  the  medulla 
be  atrophied  the  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  increased ;  on  the 
posterior  surface  the  pia  mater  is  constantly  thickened,  clouded,  and 
more  or  less  adherent  to  the  posterior  columns. 

In  the  early  stages,  where  no  decrease  of  volume  of  the  spinal  medulla 
is  as  yet  observable,  there  is  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
columns ;  this  always  begins  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  posterior 
fissure,  close  under  the  pia  mater,  and  thence  spreads  toward  the  sides 
and  the  gray  commissmre ;  the  diseased  part  always  retains  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  with  the  base  directed  toward  the  pia  mater.  The  degen- 
eration consists  in  a  transformation  of  the  white  substance  of  the  pos- 
terior colunms  into  a  gray  or  grayish-red,  half-translucent,  soft  mass. 
On  microscopical  examination  of  the  latter  we  only  find  a  few  nerve* 
filaments,  partly  in  various  stages  of  atrophy ;  most  of  them  have  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  between  the  atrophied  cells  there  is  a  richly 
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uucleated  connective-tissue  substance,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
neuroglia  and  resulting  from  its  proliferation,  in  which  we  find  only  a 
few  granular  cells,  molecular  fatty  masses,  and  numerous  corpoea 
amjlacea.  The  vessels  passing  out  from  the  pia  mater  have  a  greatly* 
thickened  adventitia,  and  thus  cause  the  firm  adherence  of  the  pia 
mater  to  the  surface  of  the  medulla.  Corresponding  to  the  extent  of 
the  degeneration  in  the  posterior  columns,  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  are  atrophied.  They  resemble  thin,  vascular,  translucent 
connective-tissue  cords,  far  more  than  they  do  nerves  with  medulla. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cauda  equina.  The 
anterior  roots  of  all  the  nerves,  cauda  equina  included,  are  normal,  cor- 
responding to  the  general  nutritive  condition  of  the  spinal  medulla. 

In  the  later  stages  the  degenerated  gray  parts  of  the  medulla 
shrink  greatly.  They  become  a  hard  tissue,  and  are  less  transparent. 
If  the  degeneration  be  limited  to  the  posterior  columns,  the  medulla 
acquires  a  cylindrical  form.  The  points  of  exit  of  the  posterior  roots 
arc  approximated.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  degeneration  extend  to 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  columns,  the  medulla  shrinks  more  in 
an  antcro-posterior  direction,  and  we  may  readily  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  it  has  become  broader.  The  neuroglia,  which  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  degeneration  corresponds  exactly  with  the  normal  neu- 
roglia, during  the  shrinking  acquires  the  appearance  of  a  fine  filament- 
ary substance.  A  secondary  atrophy  and  induration  succeed  the 
growth  of  the  neuroglia.* 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^Although  Ihechenne  is  to  be  reproached 
for  ignorance  of  Iiomberg*8  works,  or  else  for  ignoring  them,  when  he 
published  his  first  writings  on  ataxic  locomotrice  progressive^  we  cannot 
deny  that  he  has  done  much  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  symp- 
toms of  tabes  dorsualis.  He  originated  the  doctrine,  at  present  almost 
generally  adopted,  that  in  tabes  there  is  not  paralysis,  but  disturbed 
coordination  of  muscular  movements.  To  use  our  muscles  properly,  it 
is  not  enough  that  we  can  contract  each  muscle,  we  must  also  be  able 
to  cause  a  harmonious  action  of  all  the  muscles  participating  in  any 
motion.  Acts  apparently  the  most  simple  fail  or  are  clumsily  performed, 
if  any  of  the  muscles  participating  in  them  be  contracted  too  much  or 
too  little,  too  quickly  or  too  slowly ;  or  if  the  antagonists  be  not  re- 
laxed just  enough  or  exactly  at  the  right  moment.  This  power  of 
musing  the  muscles  to  act  properly  together,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  power  of  coordination,  is  much  impaired  in  patients  with  tabes ; 
and  the  symptoms  resulting  from  this  anomaly  are  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  But,  along  with  this,  there  is  almost  always  a 
deci<led  diminution  of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility,  which 
Romberg  has  excellently  described:  "The  floor  is  no  longer  distinctly 
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felt ;  the  foot  seems  to  rest  on  wool^  soft  sand,  or  oc  a  bladder  filled 
with  water.  The  horseman  no  longer  feels  the  resistance  of  the  stir- 
rup, and  has  the  strap  shortened .  •  •  •  If  the  patient  do  not  see  his 
movements,  thej  will  be  still  more  uncertain ;  if,  while  erect,  he  closes 
his  eyes,  he  immediately  begins  to  sway  about  and  totter.  If  his  eyes 
be  closed  while  in  the  horizontal  position,  he  cannot  tell  the  location 
of  his  limbs ;  he  cannot  say  whether  the  right  foot  be  crossed  over  the 
left,  or  the  reverse.'* 

I^  as  some  celebrated  authorities  assert,  the  posterior  spinal  oolr 
omns  have  the  function  of  coordinating  the  movements,  the  anatomical 
changes  foimd  on  autopsy  of  tabes  patients  fully  explain  the  symptoms 
observed  during  life.  We  have  said  that  the  degeneration  and  atrophy 
of  the  spinal  cord  constantly  start  from  the  posterior  columns,  and 
that  the  posterior  sensory  roots  almost  always  participate  in  the  de> 
generation.  Leyden^  who  does  not  believe  in  a  peculiar  power  gov- 
erning the  coordination  of  movement  and  its  location  in  the  posterior 
spinal  columns,  has  advanced  a  theory  for  the  explanation  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  coordination  in  tabes  dorsualis,  which,  at  first  sight,  is  very  enti- 
cing. He  explains  the  loss  of  power  of  coordination  as  due  s<^ly  to 
the  diminished  cutaneous  and  musoolar  sensibility.  We  must,  indeed, 
admit  that  Longei  is  correct  in  saying  that  a  person,  who  has  lost  the 
perception  of  his  actions,  who  cannot  judge  of  the  position  of  his 
limbs,  who  does  not  even  know  whether  they  are  present,  and,  lastly, 
who  does  not  feel  the  floor  under  his  feet,  cannot  walk  erect,  preserve 
his  equilibrium,  and  move  his  limbs  with  certainty  and  accordance. 
Moreover,  the  peculiarities  of  the  anomalies  of  movement  observed  in 
tabes  patients,  the  energetic  lifting  of  the  foot  and  its  pmssive  faU 
when  walking,  the  spasmodic,  uncertain  movements,  their  shooting 
beyond  the  mark,  all  give  the  impression  that  the  patient  is  so  awk- 
ward because  he  does  not  know  what  he  has  done  till  he  has  done  too 
much.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  the  helplessness  of  the  patients  is  greatly 
increased  when  they  close  the  eyes,  and  cannot  control  their  move- 
ments by  the  sight,  is  favorable  to  the  view  that  the  anomalies  of 
movement  in  tabes  dorsualis  result  from  diminution  of  the  cutaneous 
and  muscular  sensibility.  Nevertheless,  LeyderCa  theory  is  false.  Its 
correctness  is  opposed  by  the  following  facts :  first,  that  in  many  pa- 
tients the  disturbances  of  sensibility  arc  in  marked  disproportion  to 
the  impairment  of  coordination  of  movement ;  second,  that  in  persons 
whose  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility  is  far  more  diminished  than 
is  the  case  in  any  tabes  patients,  there  is  often  no  indication  of  dis- 
turbance of  coordination.  In  SpaeMa  work  there  is  a  full  hist<  ly  of  a 
peasant,  from  Wurmlingen,  who  is  known  to  all  my  students,  as  I 
show  him  in  my  clinic  almost  every  half  year.    This  interesting  pa- 
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tient  has  a  very  marked  and  extensile  anssthesia  of  the  skin  and 
muscles.  He  is  insensible  to  the  severest  injmies.  He  does  not  know 
if  he  bathes  in  warm  or  cold  water.  On  loading  his  extremities  with 
a  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds,  he  perceives  no  difference  of  pressure. 
On  being  requested  to  estimate  weights,  bj  lifting  them,  he  cannot 
distinguish  between  weights  of  one  pound  and  a  hundred  pounds. 
When  his  eyes  are  closed,  he  cannot  tell  whether  his  limbs  are  fiexed 
or  straightened  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by  strong  electric  cur- 
rents. When  standing  erect  or  sitting  up,  if  he  closes  the  eyes  he 
immediately  falls.  He  perceives  the  resistance  of  his  bed  so  little 
that,  when  the  light  is  extinguished  at  night,  he  feels  as  if  he  were 
swimming  in  the  air.  But  this  patient  has  no  marked  disturbance  of 
coOrdinative  power ;  he  does  not  in  the  least  remind  us  of  a  tabes  pa- 
tient ;  as  long  as  it  is  light  he  walks  very  well,  although  carefully ;  he 
travels  on  foot,  without  a  stick,  the  mile  between  Wurmlingen  and  Tu- 
bingen. A  single  such  case  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  disturbance  of 
coordination  of  the  tabes  patient  does  not  depend,  certainly  not  solely, 
on  the  diminished  sensibility,  but  that  it  exists  along  with  the  latter. 

In  many  cases  the  above  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  disturb- 
ances of  the  excretion  of  urine.  Most  patients  are  obliged  to  attend 
to  the  call  to  luinate  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  they  can  only  stand  it 
a  few  moments,  and  hence,  when  their  means  allow  it,  they  buy  uri- 
nals, which  they  wear  in  their  trousers  during  the  day.  I  think  this 
symptom  arises  because  the  patient  does  not  perceive  the  fulness  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  desire  to  urinate  does  not  occur  till  a  few  drops 
are  pressed  out  of  the  bladder  into  the  urethra.  Far  more  rarely  than 
this  incomplete  enuresis  we  find  retention  of  urine,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  draw  it  off  with  the  catheter.  In  such  cases  there  is 
probably  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  from  its  haxdng  been  distended  too 
much  or  too  long. 

It  is  asserted  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  sexual  de- 
sire is  usually  increased  but  the  energy  and  duration  of  the  erections 
lessened,  as  well  as  that,  in  the  later  stages,  the  virile  power  is  en- 
tirely lost.     Tlie  latter  assertion  alone  is  certain. 

We  must  also  mention  the  paresis  of  the  oculo-motor  and  ab- 
ducens,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  tabes,  which  is  shown  by  diplopia, 
more  rarely  by  strabismus  and  ptosis  of  the  upper  lid ;  and,  lastly,  the 
amaurosis  and  psychical  disturbances  wliich  are  sometimes  met  with. 
Tlierc  is  no  doubt  that  these  symptoms  are  due  to  the  disease  advan- 
cing to  the  cerebral  filaments,  but  hitherto  autopsy  has  failed  to  show 
what  course  this  advance  takes.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  was  only 
*ound  in  some  of  the  few  casos  where  there  was  disturbance  of  vision ; 
but  even  here  the  atrophy  only  extended  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
and  could  not  be  followed  further. 
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After  kftvi^g  dcjciibed  and  analTaed  the  most  importsat  snnptotts^ 
1  dnll  ittffnpt  to  gm  *  genenl  descripckn  of  tabes  tiorsulia,  mnd  pto 
tare  tlie  BOBt  Imiuemt  coaiae  of  the  dtscmsc  as  brkrAj  as  possiMe, 

In  naaj  patiftSi  tlie  ckaadenstic  disturbances  of  coCtfvimaiioo, 
and  tiie  decicaftc  of  CMianwws  and  iraiscnlar  sensibility  ane  prt-oeded 
for  a  long  time,  «Tca  for  reafs^  br  attacks  of  aercre  tesiing^  pain  in 
tiie  lower  half  of  tlie  txwaJk,  and  in  the  lower  extiemities ;  these  are 
genenOj  owadeied  as  '^*^'"^*»**  In  otber  patients^  on  the  cootraiT, 
tlie  first  oonplaints  are  that  the  lower  extzvinities  beoxne  fatigued 
way  easOy  and  Tenr  soon.  Persons  aocustcwDcd  to  walking  notice  that 
thej  tire  soaacr  and  nnre  easilj  than  IbrmeHv.  Tliese  STmptoina^ 
whiob  are  not  nsoallj  Terr  sospicioia,  either  to  the  patient  or  phjsi* 
jian,  maj  precede  the  decided  symptoms  of  tabes  ibr  a  Icmg  time. 
Boi  this  difierenoe  in  the  initial  symptoms  is  not  so  marked  or  decided 
aa  it  aeems  to  be  on  superficial  examination.  The  attacks  of  pain  are 
mastakahly  nemalgic^  and  depend  oo  morbid  excitement  of  the  po»> 
tenor  roots^  while  the  tendency  to  £stigue  depends  on  their  hypenes- 
theaa — that  is,  on  their  morbidly-increased  excitability.  Under  physi- 
ological cirenmstanceSy  the  feeling  of  &tigue  depends  on  the  amount 
of  woric  done  by  the  muscles  The  state  of  the  muscles  resulting  from 
overwork  is  pereeiTed  thiXMgh  the  sensoiy  muscular  nerves.  If  the 
excitability  of  the  postenor  toots  be  increased,  slight  exertion  of  the 
rnnarlew  will  prodnoe  the  same  effect^  which  would  otherwise  only  be 
induced  fay  hr  greater  exertion.  Hence  the  tendency  to  (atigue  in 
tabes  is  perfectly  analogom  to  the  increased  sensitiveness,  at  the  com* 
tncnocment  of  certain  faraiD-diseaaea,  to  light,  sound,  and  other  irrita- 
tions, wliidi  are  not  genendly  unpleasant.  The  teanngpain  and  ten- 
dency to  frtigne  in  the  lower  extremities  are  not  reoignized  to  be 
•etious  and  threatening  until  they  are  aooompanied  by  other  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility,  such  as  formication,  a  feeling  of  frininess,  numb- 
neaa,  and  the  sensatiuo  of  a  ligature  around  the  abdomen.  Gradually 
the  gait  becomes  nnoertain  and  awkward;  at  fiist  this  is  so  only  in  the 
daik,  so  that  the  patients  prefer  remaining  at  home  in  the  evening; 
afterward  it  is  the  same  in  day-time.  Hie  feet  are  liAed  too  high,  and 
thrown  forward  and  outward,  and  then  brought  heavily  down  on  the 
floor.  If  the  patient  closes  his  eyes  while  standing  erect,  he  burins  tc 
totter,  and,  unless  supported,  fidls  to  the  ground.  And,  even  at  this 
time,  he  must  usnaDy  be  on  his  guard  when  the  desire  to  urinate  seises 
him,  so  that  he  may  readi  a  oouTenient  place  in  season.  After  a  time, 
walking  henomfn  impoasifale,  eren  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  or  rratches, 
although,  when  the  body  is  fixed,  the  patient  can  genendly  make  un- 
complicated movements  of  the  extremities  with  nearly  normal  force. 
Hie  same  imoertaintj  and  awkwardness  come  on  in  the  upp^  ex- 
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tremities  much  later  than  in  the  lower.  Then,  when  eating  or  driuk* 
ing,  the  patients  shake  out  the  contents  of  the  spoon  or  glass,  thev 
can  no  longer  dress  without  aid,  especially  the  buttons  trouble  them ; 
finally,  thev  cannot  write,  knit,  or  do  any  other  work.  TTie  enuresis 
now  often  attains  such  a  grade  that  the  patient  voids  his  urine  in  bed. 
I^  in  consequence  of  this,  a  constant  mobture  of  the  parts  be  added  to 
the  patient's  indistinct  perception  of  the  irregularities  of  the  bed  and 
his  helplessness  in  changing  his  position,  we  may  readily  have  bed-sores. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  always  tedious.  We  see  most  patients 
drag  on  for  years  in  a  miserable  state,  the  objects  of  pity,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  pharisaicaL  Occasionally  the  disease  remains  stationary ; 
in  other  cases  it  appears  to  improve  temporarily.  Perfect  cures  are 
certainly  very  rare. 

Nutrition  is  frequently  not  impaired  till  late ;  the  lower  extremities, 
the  nates,  and  muscles  of  the  back  emaciate  first,  so  that  the  spinous 
processes  project.  It  is  not  till  toward  the  end  of  the  disease  that  the 
emaciation  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Death  generally  results 
at  last  from  the  increase  of  the  bed-sores,  from  severe  cystitis,  from 
pulmonary  consumption,  or  from  intercurrent  diseases.* 

TREA'nrENT. — Romberg* 8  assertion,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  cure 
for  a  taljes  patient,  that  they  are  all  doomed,  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  ^news  of  Remaky  as  published  by  Cyon^  according  to  which  the 
former  is  said  to  claim  that  his  treatment  was  successful  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  that,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  reproached  for  not 
having  autopsies  on  hb  cases.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the 
two.  Of  late,  few  authorities  regard  the  treatment  of  tabes  so  hope- 
less as  Romberg.  But  very  few  would  agree  with  Remak^  Renedikt^ 
and  others,  in  saying  that  tabes  is  a  dbease  where  very  favorable  re- 
sults can  be  attained  by  treatment. 

Wc  may  hope  for  the  best  results  when  there  b  a  suspicion  that 
the  disease  is  of  syphilitic  origin.  In  such  cases  an  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment should  be  instituted,  on  the  plan  to  be  described  hereafter. 

The  more  probable  it  is  that  the  dbease  has  resulted  from  taking 
cold,  the  more  acute  its  occurrence,  the  more  severe  the  pains  in  the 
lower  extremities  which  preceded  the  symptoms  of  distiu-bance  of  coor- 
dination and  diminbhed  sensibility,  the  more  probable  is  it  that  the 
disease  is  of  inflammatory  or  congestive  origin,  and  the  stronger  the 
indications  to  begin  the  treatment  with  the  local  abstraction  of  blood 
by  leeches,  and  derivation  to  the  skin  by  blisters  along  the  spine. 
Subsequently  we  may  order  for  such  patients  the  waters  of  Wildbad, 
Gastein,  Ragaz,  Pfiiffers,  TOpiitz,  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tabes 
patients  have  been  decidedly  benefited  by  the  treatment  at  these 
olaces.     On  the  other  hand,  1  must  warn  against  the  careless  employ- 
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ment  of  the  oold-wmter  tzemtmeot,  whidi,  e^Kciallj  in  the  ibnn  o£  oold 
douches  to  the  back,  has  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  enterUined 
of  it  at  the  tame  it  was  fashionable^  and  tlie  wateiH»re  establishments 
are  now  rare!  j  patronized  by  tabes  patients,  who,  for  a  time,  all  rushed 
to  them  for  treatment.  In  reij  recent  cases  onlv,  sweating  in  moist 
cloths  and  a  subsequent  short  bath  appear  to  be  bene6ciaL 

If  it  be  not  a  £arorable  time  of  year  to  send  the  patient  to  Wild* 
bad,  etc^  or  if  these  mineral  waters  do  not  seem  indicated,  or  if  they 
nave  done  no  good,  we  should  try  the  administration  of  nitrate  of 
silver  as  recommended  by  WundeHicK,  Nitrate  of  silver  has  long 
held  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  effective  nervines ;  and  it 
IS  not  at  all  impossible  or  improbable  that  it  exercises  a  modifying 
infiuence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system;  it  is  not  these 
reasons,  however,  but  the  fsjct  that  reliable  observers  have  found  some 
benefit  from  the  employment  of  the  remedy  in  tabes  dorsualis,  that 
induce  me  to  use  it  in  most  cases  of  the  disease.  My  experience  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy,  which  I  have  given  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
in  doses  gradually  increasing  to  half  a  grain  daily  as  advised  by 
Wunderlich^  has  not  been  particularly  favorable.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  my  patients  at  the  dinic  have  praised  their  state  a  time  after  using 
the  remedy,  but  I  suspect  that  many  did  so  to  induce  me  to  keep  them 
longer  at  the  hospitaL  In  other  cases,  the  patients  actually  seemed 
to  move  forward  more  nimbly;  but  here  also  it  was  possible  that 
either  greater  confidence  or  iucreasod  attention  of  the  patient,  with 
the  view  of  showing  me  improvement,  had  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
attempts  to  walk.  I  shall  continue  for  a  time  to  prescribe  nitrate  of 
sQyer  to  my  tabes  patients. 

My  experience  of  the  constant  current  of  electricity  is  about  the 
same  as  it  is  in  regard  to  nitrate  of  silver.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  JRemak^  JSenedikt^  and  others,  have  had  some  success  with  the 
constant  current  which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  active  remedy,  hut  thus 
fiir  I  cannot  claim  any  success  from  its  use  in  tabes,  although  I  have 
liad  an  excellent  apparatus  in  my  clinic  these  four  years,  and  have 
treated  all  my  tabes  cases  with  it  in  the  manner  advised  by  JRem<ik 
Hib  want  of  success  will  not  prevent  my  continuing  the  use  of  galvan 
ism  in  tabes  for  a  time;  and,  instead  of  letting  the  current  act  on  the 
spinal  column  as  hitherto,  I  shall  try  the  current  through  the  spinal 
nerves,  as  advised  by  JSenedikt^  not  because  I  attach  much  importance 
to  the  theories  and  the  indications  he  gives  for  the  treatment  of  dif- 
ferent diseases,  with  the  current  through  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nervca 
(Ruckenmarks-WuraelstrOmeD),  through  the  spinal  nerves  (Ruckeu- 
marks-NervenstxOmen),  eta,  but  simply  because  I  have  no  reason  to 
joobt  what  he  says  on  the  subject. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  TIIE  REVISED  EDITION  OF  1880. 

SECTION  II. — DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  MABBOW  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

1.— P.  302. 

Some  diseases  may  afPect  the  entire  cross-section  of  the  spine 
unequally,  while  others  are  limited  to  certain  parts.  In  the  latter 
only  certain  physiological  functions  are  affected,  so  that  their  symp- 
toms must  differ.  Infantile  spinal  paralysis  and  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  are  affections  of  certain  parts  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  medulla  spinalis,  while  in  locomotor  ataxy  the  posterior  part 

is  affected. 

2.— P.  304. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease  starts  from  the  nerve-fila- 
ments or  from  the  intervening  substance  ;  the  fact  of  the  process 
being  generally  limited  to  the  posterior  columns  favors  the  former 
view.  The  vessels  are  sometimes  unchanged,  at  others  their  adven- 
titia  is  thickened  and  fatty,  their  calibre  diminished  or  closed. 

Some  observers  think  the  affection  is  due  to  disease  of  certain 
limited  portions  of  the  posterior  roots — two  lateral,  thin,  gray  stria}, 
corresponding  to  the  intermedullary  extensions  which  Kolliker  terms 
inner  root-filaments.  According  to  Charcot^  sclerosis  of  these  lat- 
eral striae  is  the  only  constant  anatomical  change.  The  sclerosis 
may  spread  from  the  posterior  columns  to  other  parts,  as  the  poste- 
rior nerve-roots,  or  even  to  different  nerves,  as  the  sciatic,  cmral, 
and  brachial,  but  especially  to  some  cerebral  nerves,  as  the  optic, 
oculo-motor,  trochlear,  and  hypoglossal.  It  may  also  extend  to  the 
posterior  horns  of  the  gray  substance,  and  to  the  lateral  columns, 
or  to  the  gray  anterior  horns ;  in  which  cases,  of  course,  the  symp- 
toms will  be  varied.  The  disease  may  begin  at  any  point  of  the 
spine,  but  generally  spreads  in  the  long  axis  ;  usually  it  begins  in 
the  lumbo-dorsal  region,  and  spreads  along  the  lateral  strisD  of  the 
posterior  columns  to  the  cervical  region,  or  even  to  the  cerebral 
nerves  and  brain,  as  is  shown  by  psychical  changes  and  depression. 
On  the  other  hand,  primary  cerebral  disease  may  be  followed  by 
tabes,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  progressive  paralysis  of  the 
insane  sometimes  chiefly  affects  the  posterior  roots. 

3.— P.  308. 

In  many  tabes  patients,  sometimes  as  the  first  symptom,  there  is 
impairment  of  vision,  beginning  as  concentric  limitation  of  the  vis- 
ual field  in  one  eye,  or  sometimes  as  achromatopsia,  gradually  grow- 
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ing  worse  and  ending  in  double  amaurosb,  with  gray  degeneration 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Other  cerebral  nerves  are  more  rarely  affected, 
bat  there  may  be  ansesthesia  of  the  trigeminus,  impairment  of  hear- 
ing, deglutition,  or  speech,  and  periodical  rapidity,  irregularity,  or 
dicrotism  of  pulse  duo  to  the  vagus.  Implication  of  the  sympa- 
thetic is  often  shown  by  inequality  of  the  pupils.  On  the  side  of 
the  contracted  pupil  there  may  be  signs  of  vaso-motor  paralysis, 
such  as  red  cheeks,  chemosis,  and  increased  temperature.  Among  the 
early  symptoms  there  may  be  a  painless  swelling  of  the  joints,  most 
frequently  of  the  knee,  then  in  the  shoulder,  elbow,  etc.  Charcot 
regards  this  as  allied  to  arthritis  deformans,  and  refers  it  to  impli- 
cation of  the  gray  anterior  bonis.  In  a  case  recently  observed,  the 
anterior  horns  were  intact,  but  the  spinal  ganglia  were  very  large 
and  perceptibly  changed. 

The  neuralgias  are  due  to  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  poste- 
rior roots  of  the  nerves ;  there  may  be  formication,  tearing,  con- 
tracting, and  especially  shooting  pains,  which  may  recur  weekly  or 
monthly,  and  are  worse  at  night ;  they  are  rarely  entirely  absent. 
The  period  of  pain  varies  in  duration  ;  in  incomplete  cases  the  latter 
characteristic  symptoms  may  never  occur.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  pains,  which  might  readily  be  regarded  as  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic,  spread  from  the  legs  to  the  body,  and  the  sensation  of  a 
girdle  about  the  body  is  noticed  ;  there  may  be  painful  contraction 
of  the  rectum  or  bladder,  or  incomplete  erections  and  pollutions. 
Later  there  is  neuralgia  of  other  nerves  in  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
arms,  etc. ;  but  there  is  rarely  spinal  pain  or  tenderness.  An  occa- 
sional early  symptom  is  an  attack  of  gastralgia  and  obstinate  vomit- 
ing, lasting  several  days  ;  these  attacks  often  accompany  the  shoot- 
ing pains,  and  seem  due  to  irritation  of  the  sensitive  gastric  fila- 
ments of  the  vagus. 

Perfect  cure  of  tabes  is  only  possible  when  the  sclerosis  is  but 
slightly  advanced,  and  even  then  is  probably  very  rare  ;  though 
JBenedikt  asserts  the  contrary,  claiming  that  mild  cases  are  often 
mistaken  for  other  diseases.  Incomplete  cures  are  more  common, 
the  progress  of  the  symptoms  being  arrested  and  life  made  endur- 
able. But  most  cases  progress,  though  some  symptoms  improve 
temporarily.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  upper  limbs  may  be  af- 
fected ;  formication  and  neuralgic  pains  in  the  arms  and  fingers 
precede  uncertainty  of  the  grasp  in  writing,  etc.,  till  the  patient 
becomes  entirely  helpless.  Exceptionally,  the  arms  may  be  first 
affected ;  and  when  the  prominent  symptoms  indicate  the  part 
affected  to  be  high  in  the  spine  or  in  the  cerebral  nerves,  a  cer- 
vical or  basilar  tabes  has  been  spoken  of ;  but  the  symptoms  are 
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usually  60  combined  that  these  regional  forms  cannot  bo  distin- 
gaished. 

Although  one  of  the  most  tedious  of  diseases,  tabes  usually 
shortens  life.  It  may  continue  five  or  ten  years,  or  longer  ;  but  the 
symptoms,  especially  the  motor  disturbances,  may  progress  rapidly 
and  death  occur  early.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  patient  may 
attain  a  pitiable  condition  ;  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  which  has 
been  good,  may  suffer,  the  legs  emaciate,  the  feet  become  (Edema- 
tous ;  the  previous  irritable  weakness  of  the  sexual  function  gives 
way  to  entire  impotence  ;  urination  and  defecation  are  impaired, 
sensibility  blunted,  and  vision  lost ;  more  especially  the  power  of 
motion  is  lost  from  ataxia  and  paraplegia.  Death  is  rarely  directly 
due  to  paralysis  of  respiratory  muscles,  and  not  so  often  to  bed-sores 
and  purulent  cystitis  as  it  is  in  spinal  paralysis  ;  but  more  frequent- 
ly it  is  due  to  consumption,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  etc. 

In  well-developed  typical  cases  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  periodi- 
cal lancinating  pains  in  the  legs  or  arms,  quick  fatigue,  gastralgia, 
paralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  disturbance  of  vision,  and  ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances,  and  especially  the  ataxia  of  motion,  give  the 
disease  a  decided  character.  Diseases  of  the  cerebellum  also  induce 
an  uncertain  tottering  gait  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  dizziness ; 
but  there  are  usually  other  symptoms,  occipital  pain,  occasional 
vomiting,  epileptic  or  tonic  spasms,  hemiplegia,  etc. ;  while  the  lan- 
cinating pains,  ready  fatigue,  girdle  feeling,  and  anaesthesia  are  ab- 
sent. Amblyopia  and  amaurosis  occur  from  tumors  of  the  brain 
as  well  as  from  tabes  ;  but  the  ophthalmoscope  may  show  whether 
the  papilla  indicates  tabes  or  the  optic  neuritis  and  choked  disk  due 
to  tumors.  Electro-muscular  contractility  gives  no  certainty  to 
diagnosis,  as  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  may  be  increased,  nor- 
mal, or  lessened  ;  although  in  the  first  stages  it  is  generally  in- 
creased, while  in  other  spinal  diseases  it  is  apt  to  be  lessened  very 
early.  When  incompletely  developed,  tabes  may  be  mistaken  for 
neuralgic,  rheumatic,  hypochondriac,  hysterical,  or  syphilitic  affec- 
tions. Errors  may  also  occur  where  the  posterior  columns  are  im- 
plicated in  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  spinal  cord. 


SECTION  in. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INFLAXHATION  OF  THB  NSBTES — AKUIUTU. 

EnoLOGY. — ^InflammatoTjr  disturbances  of  nutrition  lazely  oocar  in 
die  peripheral  nerves.  Thej  sometimes  affect  the  nerve-filaments, 
sometimes  the  neurilemma.  The  first  form  ranks  among  parenchynm- 
tous  inflammations,  and  ends  in  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-meduUa 
to  a  fine  granular,  fiattj  detritus.  In  the  second  form  there  is  an  inter- 
stitial exudation,  and  a  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  bj  which  the 
neurilemma  is  decidedly  thickened.  There  is  rarely  any  formation  of 
pus.  We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  diffuse  hypersemia  of  the  neu- 
rilemma of  a  wounded  nerve,  without  any  perceptible  exudation, 
observed  in  some  cases  of  tetanus. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  neuritis,  the  most  important  are 
injuries  of  the  nerves,  particularly  punctured  wounds,  contusions,  or 
lacerations.  In  other  cases  neuritis  is  due  to  the  propagation  of  in-  ^ 
flammation  from  neighboring  organs.  Lastly,  some  few  cases  of  spon- 
taneous or  so<»illed  rheumatic  inflammation  are  said  to  have  been 
observed. 

Anatomical  Appeabakcbs. — Inflammation  of  the  neurilemma  is 
characterized  by  a  more  or  less  intense  redness,  which  sometunes  de- 
pends on  overfulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  sometimes  on  the  presence 
of  small  extravasations.  The  neurilemma  also  appears  relaxed,  swol« 
len,  and  infiltrated.  If  the  neuritis  has  taken  on  an  acute  course,  and 
led  to  suppuration,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  pus  in  the  loose  ccHi- 
nective  tissue  around  the  nerve.  When  the  disease  is  chronic,  the 
nevirilemma  usually  appears  much  thickened,  hard,  and  firmly  adherent 
to  the  surrounding  parts. 

Inflammation  of  the  nerve-substance  is  shown  by  its  redness,  8wen« 
jug,  and  relaxation ;  in  severe  cases  it  is  transformed  to  a  red  pulp 
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riie  neurilemma  is  always  affected  at  the  same  time,  aud  consequently 
we  find  the  different  bimdles  of  nerve-filaments  separated  by  the  swell- 
ing of  their  envelopes  and  by  interstitial  exudation.  Occasionally, 
after  reabsoqDtion  of  the  disintegrated  medulla  of  an  inflamed  nerve, 
only  a  simple  cord  of  connective  tissue  is  left. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  symptoms  of  neuritis  cannot  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  those  of  neuralgia,  or  rather  neuritis  is  one 
of  the  various  causes  of  neuralgia.  The  most  important  symptom  of 
neuritis  is  pain  in  the  course  of  the  inflamed  nerve,  extending  to  its 
peripheral  terminations.  The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure  on  the 
nerve,  and  its  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  usually  less  distinct, 
and  the  paroxysms  and  intervals  particularly  are  usually  less  marked 
than  in  other  forms  of  neuralgia.  While  tliis  pain  lasts,  the  sense  of 
touch  is  usually  lost  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  inflamed  nerve ;  and 
this  symptom  may  be  easily  explained,  although  it  seems  paradoxical 
on  superficial  examination.  The  morbid  excitement  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  caused  by  the  inflammation  in  the  medulla  or  neurilemma, 
is  conducted  to  the  brain,  and  excites  the  sensation  of  severe  pain ; 
but  the  inflamed  part  of  the  nerve  has  become  a  bad  conductor ;  hence 
irritation  of  its  peripheral  termination  and  the  papillaj  of  touch  are 
conducted  to  the  brain  either  incompletely  or  not  at  all,  and  cause 
either  no  sensation  or  an  indistinct  one.  At  first,  at  the  correspond^ 
ing  portion  of  the  periphery,  the  patient  has  a  feeling  of  numbness ; 
subsequently,  if  resolution  of  the  inflammation  do  not  take  place,  there 
is  complete  anaesthesia  to  external  injuries,  while  the  pain  continues. 
If  the  inflamed  nerve  contain  motor  fibres,  the  pain  is  accompanied  by 
twitehing  and  contraction,  wliile  the  patient's  power  of  voluntarily 
contracting  the  nluscles  is  much  affected  or  entirely  lost.  This  also 
depends  on  the  morbid  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  being  increased 
by  the  inflammation  while  their  conducting  power  is  lost.  If  the  in- 
flamed nerve  lie  near  the  surface,  it  may  occasionally  be  felt  as  a  hard 
cord ;  and  we  often  find  the  skin  covering  it  slightly  reddened  and 
oedema tous.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  fever,  unless  there  be  some 
other  inflammation  besides  the  neuritis. 

The  course  of  neuritis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  Tlie  more 
acute  it  is,  the  sooner  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  follow  the  neuralgia 
and  contractions,  and  the  more  probable  it  is  that  these  symptoms 
were  caused  by  an  acute  neuritis  that  has  destroyed  the  nerve.  Even 
after  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  the  nerve  usually  remains  to  some 
extent  incapable  of  function  for  a  long  time.  When  the  neuritis  runs 
a  chronic  course,  if  the  nerve  be  destroyed,  anaesthesia  and  paralysis 
occur  in  the  same  way ;  but,  if  the  nerve  be  preserved  and  is  only  sub- 
jected to  pressure  from  the  swollen  and  thickened  neurilemma,  the 
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patients  suffer  for  years  from  neuralgic  pain  or  spasmodic  attadcs  in 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  inflamed  nerve. 

TnBATMSin'. — In  the  first  place  the  causal  indications  must  be  fid* 
filled ;  with  this  view  foreign  bodies  driven  into  the  nerve  must  be  re* 
moved,  and  inflammations  in  its  vicinity  must  be  carefully  treated. 
Leeches  or  wet  cups  may  also  be  applied  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve ;  cold  applications  may  be  made,  or,  if  the  disease  continue  long, 
mer(;urial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in  if  the  nerve  lie  near  the  surface. 
Chronic  neuritis  may  be  treated  by  derivatives,  sucii  as  blisters,  and, 
in  obstinate  cases,  moxse,  and  superficial  linear  cauterizations  of  the 
skin  with  hot  iron.  If  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and  the  nerve  has 
not  been  destroyed,  but  its  functional  activity  is  affected,  we  may  use 
electricity  to  restore  its  normal  excitability,  if  possible,  by  methodical 
excitement  of  the  nerve. 


CHAPTER   II. 

NEUBOHA. 

EhiOLOGT. — Strictly  speaking,  we  can  only  designate  as  neuromata 
those  tumors  originating  from  nerves  which  are  chiefly,  or  at  least  to  a 
great  extent,  made  up  of  nervous  elements.  The  tumors,  not  unfre- 
quently  oocuiring  on  nerves,  which  have  developed  without  hyperpla- 
sia of  the  nerve-elements,  and  in  which  consequently  the  number  of 
nerve-elements  has  remained  the  same  or  even  actually  diminished, 
are  not  neunxnata,  but,  according  to  their  structure,  come  under  the 
head  of  carcinoma,  fibroma,  or  glioma,  etc.  (  Virchow).  Neuromata 
which  consist  chiefly  of  nerve-filaments,  or  where  these  exceed  the 
intercellular  substance  in  amount,  are  termed  pure  neuromata,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  where  the  intercellular  substance  is  in  excess ; 
this  division,  however,  has  more  pathological-anatomical  than  clinical 
mterest 

The  etiology  of  neuromata  is  obscure.  Occasionally  they  may  be 
fefeired  to  a  congenital  or  hereditary  predisposition.  Such  cases,  as 
well  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  numerous  neuromata  on  different 
nerves,  and  their  repeated  recurrence  after  removal,  speak  for  the  coiv 
stitutioncU  orgin  of  some  neuromata.  Others  unmistakably  result 
from  injury  of  the  affected  nerve,  by  a  puncture,  contusion,  eta  In 
most  cases  no  cause  can  be  discovered. 

AxATOiacAL  Appearances. — Neuromata  generally  fonn  hard,  ela» 
tic  tumors,  from  the  size  of  a  hemp^eed  to  that  of  a  fist,  or  larger; 
they  are  usually  round  or  oval;  in  the  latter  case  their  long  axis  HeR 
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m  the  coarse  of  the  nerve.  TTirchow  divides  ibem  into  fil^o-,  glio^ 
and  mjxo-neuromata,  according  as  the  interstitial  tissue  between  the 
ner\'e-tilaments  resembles  fibrous  tissue,  neuroglia,  or  mucous  tissue. 
Tliej  sometimes  contain  small  cavities  filled  with  fluid.  Xeuromata 
are  occasionally  seated  on  the  nerve ;  again  they  originate  from  its 
interior,  and  contain  more  or  less  nerve-filaments  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  their  origin  from  the  centre  of  the  nerve.  The  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  neuromata  is  the  spinal  nerves ;  but  there  arc  examples 
of  their  occurrence  on  the  sympathetic  and  cerebral  nerves,  particularly 
on  the  auditory.  Usually  there  is  only  one  neuroma,  and  its  size  is 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  nerve  from  which  it  originates* 
In  other  cases  there  are  several  neuromata  on  the  same  nerve,  in  still 
others  there  are  great  numbers,  originating  from  the  most  varied 
nerves.  Under  the  head  of  neuromata  appear  also  to  belong  the  pain- 
ful tumors,  alx>ut  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  readily  moved  about  under 
the  skin,  which  are  also  called  tubercula  dolorosa,  painful  tubercle,  or 
neuromantia ;  although  their  connection  with  a  cutaneous  nerve  or  the 
prc*sencc  of  ner\'e-elements  in  them  cannot  always  be  proved. 

SvMPTOMS  AXD  CouBSE. — Peripheral  neuromata,  which  alone  can 
be  recognized,  show  themselves  as  a  more  or  less  elastic  tumor,  seated 
in  the  course  of  one  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  which  is  only  movable 
laterally,  and  is  covered  by  the  unaltered  skin.  Large  multiple  neu- 
romata occasionally  cause  neither  pain  nor  other  inconvenience,  so  that 
their  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  the  apjxirent  connection  between 
the  tumors  and  a  cutaneous  ner\'e.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
customary  single  small  neuroma.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  ex- 
cruciating pain  extending  along  the  course  of  the  nene  and  to  its 
peripheral  termination.  This  is  not  usually  continuous,  but  has  par^ 
oxysms  with  intervals  of  ease.  Slight  pressure  on  the  tumor,  often 
even  the  amlaci  and  rubbing  of  the  clothes,  increases  the  pain  in  the 
tumor  to  an  unlxjarable  extent.  Severe  paroxysms  of  pain  are  also 
induced  by  movement,  catching  cold,  etc.  In  neuroma,  as  well  as  in 
neuritis,  the  cxinductiDg  power  of  the  nerve  may  be  impaired,  so  that, 
besides  the  pain,  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  numbness  or  even  of  more 
or  less  complete  anicsthcsia  of  the  skin  supplied  by  the  nerve  affected. 
Rarely,  when  the  motor  filaments  are  affected,  there  are  twitchings 
and  contractions  and  subsequently  paralysis.  Tiie  extension  of  the 
pain  from  the  diseased  nerve  to  other  trunks,  as  well  as  the  increased 
disturbance  of  innervation  that  occasionally  complicates  the  local 
symptoms,  is  common  to  neuroma,  neuritis,  and  to  neuralgias  of  the 
most  varied  origin ;  we  shall  therefore  defer  their  discussion  to  the 
next  chapter.  Neuromata  generally  grow  slowly,  and,  after  attaining 
a  certain  size,  often  remain  stationary.     They  are  among  the  most 
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painfiil  of  diseases,  and  may  wear  the  patient  out  bj  the  loss  of  sleqi 
and  restlessness  induced  by  the  pain. 

Treatment. — We  can  never  cause  resolution  of  nemoma.    Tlie 
only  true  and  trustworth j  remedy  is  removal  by  the  kni£s. 


CHAPTER   III. 

NEUBAJLGIA. 

As  we  have  thus  far  made  use  of  the  anatomical  changes  lying  at 
the  root  of  the  disease  as  grounds  of  distinction,  it  is  inconsistent  to 
treat  of  neuralgia  as  a  disease,  and  to  class  it  with  neuritis  and  neih 
roma.  Neuralgia  is  a  combination  of  symptoms,  which  does  not  de> 
pend  on  constant  anatomical  changes.  Since  no  anatomical  changes 
can  be  discovered  in  many  cases  of  neuralgia,  and  since,  in  many  cases, 
where  changes  have  occurred,  they  alone  are  not  enough  to  explain 
the  neuralgia,  we  seem  driven  to  the  above-mentioned  inconsistency, 
and  we  shall  be  unable  to  escape  it  in  other  morbid  processes  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  are  not  due  to  certain  anatomical  causes. 

Etiology. — ^The  sensation  of  pain  depends  on  the  conduction  to 
the  brain  of  the  excitement  of  a  sensory  nerve  by  an  abnormal  irrita* 
ticm.  Those  sensations  of  pain,  also,  that  arc  called  neuralgic,  depend 
on  a  propagation  of  this  excitement  to  the  brain.  If  neuralgic  pains 
be  distinguished  from  others,  it  is  because  they  are  due  to  the  excito 
ment  of  the  sensory  nerves  by  different  irritations,  or  by  the  action  of 
irritants  at  different  places^  from  those  causing  ordinary  pain.  If  a 
blow,  heat,  cold,  or  other  cause  acting  on  the  termination  of  the  nerves, 
induce  pain,  or  if  this  be  due  to  inflammation  or  other  structural  change 
of  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  parenchyma  of  diflercnt  or- 
gans, we  do  not  call  it  neuralgia.  But  if  we  can  discover  no  irritation 
of  the  peripheral  termination  of  a  nerve  as  the  cause  of  the  pain,  or 
if  it  be  probable  that  the  irritation  has  afiected  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
the  pain  felt  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  is  called  neuralgia.  We 
may  mention  neuralgia  of  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  trigeminus 
which  is  not  unfri^quently  induced  by  malarial  infection,  as  the  t^-pe  of 
the  form  where  the  pain  occurs  in  the  distribution  of  a  ner%-e,  without 
the  perceptible  action  of  an  irritant  on  the  nerve  itself,  or  on  its  termi- 
nations. As  a  type  of  the  second  form,  where  the  pain  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  a  nerve  is  unmistakably  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  nerve- 
trunk,  we  may  mention  the  very  temporary  neuralgia  induced  by 
bruising  the  ulnar  nerve  near  the  elbow,  at  the  part  known  as  "the 
crazj-bone.^'  It  is  most  probable  that,  in  those  cases,  also,  where  the 
injurious  influence  acting  on  the  nerve  escapes  observation  (as  in  neii> 
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ndgia  caused  by  malarial  poisoning),  the  action  affects  the  trunk  rathei 
tlian  the  peripheral  termination.  This  view  is  flavored  first  by  the 
exact  limitation  of  the  neuralgic  pain  to  the  peripheral  expansions  of 
a  single  nerve,  and  the  freedom  of  the  parts  immerliatelj  adjacent,  if 
these  are  supplied  by  other  sensory  ner\-es.  This  limitation  would  be 
quite  inexplicable  if  the  irritation  acted  on  the  periphery.  How  should 
we  explain  the  constant  freedom  of  the  radial  side  of  a  finger,  or  the 
supra-orbital  region  of  one  side,  from  the  injury  that  so  severely  af- 
fected the  ulnar  side  of  the  same  finger  or  the  supra-orbital  region  of 
the  other  side  ?  The  view  that  neuralgia  starts  from  the  ner\'e-trunk 
is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  no  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  irrita- 
tion accompanies  the  pain.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cutaneous  pa- 
pillse  connected  with  the  terminations  of  the  ner\'es  are  the  chief 
source  of  the  sensation  of  pressure  and  temperature.  If  the  neuralgic 
pain  were  induced  by  the  action  of  an  imperceptible  cause  on  the  skin, 
the  patients  would  have  some  impression  of  the  quality  of  this  irrita- 
tion ;  they  would  complain  of  burning,  piercing,  or  some  other  kind  of 
pain.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  very  cold  or  very  hot  body  be  applied 
to  an  exposed  ner\-e-trunk,  if  we  puncture  or  squeeze  it,  there  is  al- 
ways the  same  sort  of  pain,  just  as  in  neuralgia ;  and,  from  the  pain, 
the  patient  cannot  tell  what  cause  induced  it.  Finally,  the  want  of 
benefit,  in  most  cases,  from  division  of  nerves,  indicates  that  the  seat 
of  the  disease  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  trunk  or  branches,  not  in  the 
peripheral  expansions  of  nerves.  We  do  not  know  what  physical  or 
chemical  changes  of  the  nerves  cause  their  morbid  excitement  in  neu- 
ralgia. We  may  even  suspect  that  they  do  not  consist  in  any  very 
evident  de\nations  from  the  normal,  for  these  remove  the  excitability, 
but  that  injuries  only  act  as  causes  of  neuralgia,  when  they  exercise  a 
comparatively  slight  irritation  on  the  ner\'es.  If  we  find  a  nerve, 
which  was  affected  with  neuralgia,  much  changed  at  some  point,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  was  not  the  starting-point  of  the  pain,  but  that 
it  originated  from  some  point  higher  up,  where  no  changes  of  structure 
can  be  made  out  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  microscope. 

The  predisposition  to  neuralgia  varies  with  the  person.  A  morbid 
increase  of  excitability  of  the  entire  nervous  system,  so-called  nervous 
debility,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  is  seen  more 
frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  in  bloodless  and  debilitated  persons 
than  in  the  full-blooded  and  strong,  appears  to  lead  to  the  occurrence 
of  neuralgia  in  some  persons  more  readily  than  in  others. 

The  exciting  causes — that  is,  the  irritations  which,  by  their  action 
on  the  nerve- trunk,  induce  the  neuralgia — are  partly  known,  partly  un« 
Known.  We  are  not  justified  in  distinguisliing  cases  from  unknown 
causes  as  "  genuine  "  or  "  pure  "  neuralgia.     The  pain  caused  in  tho 
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finger  bj  striking  the  ulnar  nerve  near  the  inner  condjie  of  the  hu 
men  IS,  or  in  the  toes  by  a  blow  on  the  sciatic  nerve  where  it  escapes 
trom  the  sciatic  notch,  is  also  a  genuine,  pure  neuralgia.     Practically 
it  would  be  better  to  designate  as  pure  neiiralgia  those  cases  that  con- 
tinue after  the  cause  that  induced  them  has  ceased  to  act.    Among  the 
injuries  that  may  be  regarded  as  direct  causes  of  neuralgia,  the  most 
frequent  are :  1.  Wounds  of  the  nerves  from  sharp  instruments,  such 
as  lancets,  needles,  etc ;  a  complete  solution  of  continuity  is  far  less 
dangerous  than  these  punctured  wounds.     2.  Irritation  firom  foreign 
bodies  that  have  entered  and  become  incapsulated  near  the  nerve ;  ob> 
stinate  neuralgia  has  very  often  been  observed  as  a  result  of  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  pieces  of  musket^balls.     3.  Compression  of  the  nerves 
by  contracted  cicatrices.     4.  Pressure  on  the  nerves  by  aneurisms,  ex- 
ostoses from  bones  and  teeth,  and  tumors,  particularly  carcinoma.     5. 
Neuroma,  described  in  the  last  chapter.     6.  Over&lling  of  the  veins  in 
the  ndnity  of  the  nerves  where  they  pass  through  bony  canals.     FVom 
the  predisposition  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  to  intercostal  neuralgia, 
Henle  concludes  that  the  latter  cause  has  a  material  influence  on  the 
occurrence  of  neuralgia.    The  left  side  differa  from  the  right  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  venous  circulation,  so  that  the  blood  must  make  a 
circuit  (from  the  hemiazyos  vein  into  the  azyos)  to  pass  from  the  veins 
of  the  spinal  cord  into  the  vena  cava ;  if  there  be  any  obstacle  to  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  heart,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  worse  effect 
on  the  left  side  than  on  tlie  right.     The  theory  that  neuralgia  often 
depends  on  dilatation  of  the  venous  plexuses  surrounding  a  nerve  where 
it  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  bone,  is  also  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminus  (whose  relation  to  the  venous 
plexuses  in  its  vicinity  resembles  that  of  the  intercostal  nerves)  is  far 
more  frequently  the  seat  of  neuralgia  than  the  second  or  third  branch, 
where  this  is  not  the  case.     In  the  so-called  rheumatic  neuralgias, 
caused  by  catching  cold,  we  can  find  no  material  changes  in  the  neu- 
rilemma to  explain  the  irritation  of  the  nerve ;  nevertheless,  although 
hypothetical,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  rheumatic  neuralgia  b  due 
to  a  hyperscmia  and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  neurilemma,  which 
disappears  after  death.     Lastly,  we  may  mention,  as  causes  of  neu- 
ralgia, poisoning  by  metallic  substances,  such  as  mercury,  lead,  copper, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  malarial  infection.     It  is  perfectly  inexplicable,  in 
these  cases,  why  the  irritation  from  a  constitutional  disease  should 
only  affect  a  very  circumscribed  nerve-tract. 

Symptoms  and  Course, — In  neuralgia  we  may  distinguish  two 
forms  of  pain :  one  continuous,  increased  by  pressure,  confined  to  cir- 
cumscribed points  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  (points  douloureux,  Vol- 
leix^s),  not  very  severe  but  annoying  pain ;  the  second  occurs  in  paro*^ 
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yams,  spreading  from  a  point  along  the  course  of  the  nerve ;  the  pain 
is  terrible  and  almost  unbearable.  The  points  douloureux  occur  par- 
ticularly where  the  nerve  escapes  from  a  bony  canal,  or  from  fiascia 
that  it  has  perfoiated,  and  approaches  the  siu>face.  These  spots  seem 
larger  to  the  patient  than  they  prove  to  be  when  we  mark  them  out 
by  pressing  the  finger  around.  Sudge  made  some  very  interesting 
observatious  on  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  frogs  at  differ- 
ent places ;  he  found  some  spots  very  excitable  while  the  parts  im- 
mediately next  to  them  were  very  slightly  so ;  perhaps  Valleix^s  points 
douloureux  on  the  sensory  nerves  correspond  to  those  that  Budge 
foimd  peculiarly  excitable  in  the  motor  nerves.  While  Valleix  almost 
always  found  the  points  douloureux  in  neuralgia,  other  observers  have 
just  as  constantly  failed  to  find  them.  The  paroxysmal  pains  some- 
times pass  downward,  sometimes  pass  upward  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  so  that  there  has  been  a  division  made  into  neuralgia  dcscendens 
and  ascendens,  the  latter  being  far  the  more  rare.  Patients  usually 
say  that  the  pain  is  not  superficial  but  deep.  It  is  rare  for  the  parox- 
ysms of  pain  to  be  limited  to  one  small  twig  of  a  nerve ;  usually 
several  twigs  of  one  branch,  but  only  rarely  all  the  twigs  of  one  nerve 
participate  in  the  affection.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  not  unfine- 
quently  the  neuralgia  extends  from  one  ner\'e  to  another  that  has  a 
different  origin.  From  the  laws  of  conduction  we  should  suppose  that 
such  a  transfer  could  only  occur  in  the  central  organs,  through  the 
ganglia ;  but  the  observation  that  neuralgia  not  unfrcquently  extends 
from  a  cerebral  nerve,  as  the  trigeminus,  to  a  spinal  nerve,  as  the 
occipital,  renders  the  transfer  in  that  way  very  improbable ;  and  wo 
must  content  ourselves  with  having  mentioned  the  curious  fact. 

Anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  blood,  in  the  secretion  and  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve,  are  not  unfrc- 
quently observed  without  our  understanding  how  the  morbid  excite- 
ment of  the  sensory  can  cause  abnormal  excitement  of  the  vasomotor 
nerves.     At  the  commencement  of  neuralgic  attaclcs  we  occasionally 
sec  the  skin  become  pale,  more  frequently  at  the  height  of  the  attack 
that  it  reddens,  that  the  secretion  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
conjunctiva,  and  from  the  lachrymal  and  salivary  glands,  is  increased 
In  the  same  category  come  the  exanthemata  that  develop  in  the  courst 
of  the  affected  nerve  in  some  neuralgias,  particularly  in  intercostal 
neuralgia  (herpes  zoster),  and  lastly,  the  atrophy  or  excessive  develop 
ment  of  fat  in  parts  Eupplied  by  the  affected  neiTe,  w!ien  the  disease 
has  lasted  a  long  while.     The  morbid  excitement  of  the  sensory  nerve 
iS  rarely  transferred  through  a  gland  to  a  motor  nerve.     We  must 
beware  of  carelessly  considering  the  twitchings  of  patients,  during  theij 
attacks  of  pain,  as  reflex  symptoms. 
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Except  in  the  oaaes  lesulting  firom  nudaiia,  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  chronioL  It  is  nielj  regular,  the  individual  attacks  are  marked 
by  paroxysms  o£  pain  interrupted  by  free  intervals,  and  in  the  general 
course  of  the  disease  we  are  apt  to  see  remissions  and  exacerbations. 
At  times  the  attacks  of  pain  are  more  frequently  repeated  and  are 
more  severe,  at  others,  they  return  less  frequently  and  are  less  severe. 
It  is  only  in  the  neuralgia  caused  by  malaria,  in  the  so<adled  febris 
intermittens  larvata,  that  the  paroxysms  of  pain  show  a  regular  type. 
In  other  cases  the  type  is  irregular,  and  the  attacks  not  only  recur 
spontaneously,  that  is  without  assignable  reason,  but  they  are  excited 
by  various  recognizable  causes  Among  these  are  irritation  of  the 
skin  which  the  affected  nerve  supplies,  by  pressure,  friction,  cold,  heat, 
etc.  Slightly  touching  the  skin  often  appears  to  induce  attacks  of 
pain  more  mdily  than  heavy  pressure  docs.  Movements  of  the  parts 
where  the  pain  is  located,  L  e.,  chewing  in  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus, 
walking  in  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic,  coughing  and  sneezing  in  that  of 
the  intenx>stals,  excite  attacks  of  pain.  Mental  excitement  occasion- 
ally has  the  same  effect  I  treated  one  old  gentleman,  with  neuralgia 
of  the  trigeminus,  who  had  such  a  severe  attadc  of  pain  cvexy  time  I 
entered  his  room,  that  be  could  not  salute  me  for  some  time.  Eladi 
attack  of  pain  usually  lasts  only  a  few  seconds.  But  these  short  at- 
tacks are  often  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  one  or  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  cease  for  a  while,  so  that  in  fact  we  may  say  that 
in  neuralgia  long  attacks  occur  which  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
sh<Ht  paroxysms.  As  we  are  almost  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
irritation  acting  on  a  nerve,  which  causes  the  neuralgia,  acts  continu- 
ously, the  intervals  between  the  pains  appear  enigmatical :  for  their 
explanation  we  must  refer  to  the  physiological  fact  that  the  severe 
irritation  of  a  nerve  exhausts  its  excitability  for  a  time ;  then  in  neu- 
ralgia, states  of  great  excitement  would  alternate  with  states  of  dimin- 
ished excitability.  This  hypothesis  is  to  some  extent  supported  by 
the  observation  that,  after  severe  attacks  of  pain,  the  peripheral  ter- 
minations of  the  nerve  are  for  a  time  less  sensitive  to  irritation,  as  iJ 
their  excitability  were  diminished,  as  well  as  by  the  observation  that, 
after  inducing  a  severe  neuralgic  attack  by  continued  pressure  on  a 
painful  point,  a  repetiticm  of  the  pressure  does  not  induce  a  second 
attack.  The  gentleman  above  mentioned  also  had  attacks  of  pain  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  eat.  In  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  eat  at 
meals,  he  began  them  by  biting  vigorously  on  some  hard  bread ;  this 
induced  a  severe  attack,  but  after  it  passed  over  he  remained  free  from 
pain  during  the  remainder  of  the  mcaL 

Neuralgia  may  continue  for  many  years.     Except  in  the  cases 
caused  by  malaria  or  the  so-called  rheumatic  neuralgia,  complete  cure 
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IS  by  no  means  frequent.  Even  the  termination  in  permanent  anaes- 
thesia is  comparatively  rare,  although  we  should  a  priori  regai-d  it  asj 
the  most  frequent,  since  it  would  seem  very  probable  that  continued 
irritation  must  finally  destroy  the  nerve.  In  many  cases  neuralgia, 
particularly  certain  forms  of  it,  remains  stationary  and  lasts  till  death. 
This  is  not  apt  to  result  from  the  neuralgia  itself,  but  from  accidental 
complications,  or  firom  the  disease  causing  the  neuralgia. 

Treatment. — Where  the  neuralgia  is  induced  by  pressure  on,  oi 
compression  of,  the  nerves  by  foreign  bodies,  tumors,  or  contracted 
cicatrices,  the  causal  indications  require  surgical  interference.  The 
circumstance  that  neuralgia  occasionally  continues  after  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  and  tumors  from  the  vicinity  of  nerves,  should  not 
deter  us  from  operation ;  since  we  cannot  know  beforehand  whethei  the 
neuralgia  has  become  "habitual,"  that  is,  whether  the  injurious  influ- 
ences that  have  acted  on  the  nerve  have  affected  it  permanently,  and 
have  induced  a  state  that  will  not  subside  after  removal  of  the  cause. 
The  so-called  antirheumatica  are  of  little  use  in  rheumatic  neuralgias. 
These  would  be  more  successfully  treated  by  the  methodical  Ube  of 
artificial  or  natural  warm-baths.  Numbers  of  patients  with  rheumatic 
neuralgia  seek  relief,  and  some  find  it,  at  Wildbad,  Baden-Baden, 
Wiesbaden,  and  other  warm  springs.  Where  the  disease  is  due  to 
malaria  and  has  a  regular  type  quinine,  the  antidote  to  malarial  poison- 
ing has  a  very  brilliant  effect.  Sulphur-baths  and  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  sulphur  have  a  peculiar  reputation  in  the  neuralgias  caused 
by  poisoning  with  copper,  mercury,  and  lead.  Finally,  tlie  causal 
indications  require  tlie  treatment  of  the  disposition  for  neuralgia ;  and, 
as  we  know,  to  some  extent  at  least,  what  it  depends  on,  we  cannot 
unfrequently  fulfil  this  indication  successfully.  W^e  cannot  regard  car- 
bonate of  iron  as  a  specific  for  neuralgia,  but,  when  poverty  of  the 
blood  is  one  of  its  chief  causes  (or,  as  Jiademacher  has  it,  "  when  the 
neuralgia  is  an  iron  affection  of  the  constitution"),  the  carbonate  and 
other  preparations  of  iron  often  have  a  surprising  effect.  In  the  same 
way  neuralgia  may  often  be  benefited  by  modes  of  treatment  that 
greatly  modify  the  change  of  tissue  and  the  nutrition.  Where  we 
cannot  remove  the  causes  of  neuralgia,  the  indications  from  the  disease 
require  that  we  should  attempt  to  equalize  the  disturbances  of  nutri- 
tion on  which  it  depends,  or  to  destroy  the  excitability  of  the  nerves, 
or  finally  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  morbid  excitement  to  tlie 
"brain. 

Among  the  most  effective  modes  of  treatment  for  this  purpose  is 
the  use  of  electricity.  Excellent  results  arc  not  unfrequently  attained 
both  by  the  induced  and  constant  cvuTcnt  Dr.  ZiCube,  in  his  inaugu- 
•Til  dissertation  in  18G2,  reported  a  number  of  cases  of  obstinate  neu- 
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ralgia  tbativere  cured  at  mj  dinic  bj  the  induced  current.  Since 
then,  my  experience  in  the  result  of  this  treatment  has  greatlj  inr 
creased,  and  I  may  combine  the  results  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  In  treating  neuralgia  with  the  induced  current,  it  is  best  to  em- 
ploy the  metallic  electrodes  known  as  the  electric  brush :  while  one 
electrode  containing  a  moistened  sponge  is  held  in  one  of  the  patient's 
hands  or  against  any  part  of  his  body,  we  stroke  the  brush  along  the 
course  of  the  affected  nerve ;  if  there  are  any  points  douloureux  we 
allow  the  brush  to  remain  over  them  rather  longer  (electric  moxss). 

2.  Many  cases  of  neuralgia,  which  had  been  previously  treated  with- 
out benefit  by  the  most  varied  remedies,  were  completely  and  perma^ 
nently  cured  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  applications,  or  even  sooner. 
In  other  cases  no  benefit  or  cure  was  effectei.  3.  The  first  sitting 
shows  whether  the  neiunlgia  can  be  cured  by  the  induced  current. 
We  can  only  expect  a  cure  where  the  pain  is  decidedly  relieved  or 
entirely  disappears  immediately  after  the  first  electrization,  even  if 
it  should  only  be  for  a  short  time ;  if  this  temporary  result  do  not  take 
place,  the  continuation  of  the  treatment  will  also  prove  inelTectual. 
The  application  of  the  induced  current  as  above  directed  is  very  pain- 
ful ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  patient  has  actually  experienced  benefit 
that  he  suffers  it  with  patience,  and  even  then  he  moans  and  whimpers 
during  the  application*  An  erythema,  that  lasts  for  some  time,  forms 
where  the  current  is  applied.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether 
the  induced  current  acts  by  derivation  to  the  skin  like  the  linear  cau- 
terizations advised  by  VcUleix^  or  as  blisters  and  irritating  frictions,  or 
whether  it  acts  in  some  other  way. 

The  constant  current  is  far  more  effective  than  the  induced  in  neu- 
ralgia. Some  cases  that  have  been  treated  without  result  by  the 
induced  current  have  been  cured  by  the  constant,  while  I  have  never 
seen  the  reverse.  I  place  both  poles  along  the  affected  nerve,  and, 
without  attending  to  the  course  of  the  current,  hold  the  zinc  pole  on 
the  most  painful  part,  and  on  those  parts  where  the  nerve  approaches 
nearest  to  the  surface,  as  at  the  supra  or  infraorbital  foramen,  or  at 
the  ^gomatico  facial  foramen,  or  at  the  sciatic  notch.  If  it  be  possible 
to  get  the  nerve  between  the  poles,  as  in  the  cheek  or  nose,  I  introduce 
one  pole  into  the  mouth  or  nose  to  the  point  whence  the  pains  radiate, 
while  I  place  the  other  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  skin.  At 
first,  the  application  of  the  constant  current  is  not  particularly  pain^, 
but  an  unpleasant,  burning,  piercing  pain  soon  commences  and  grad- 
ually increases  ;  where  the  number  of  elements  is  laige,  it  may  become 
unbearable.  The  changes  induced  in  the  skin  at  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  constant  current^  if  the  electrodes  be  applied  for  a  length 
of  time,  are  far  greater  than  those  caused  by  the  induced  current 
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They  not  only  consist  in  a  lively  erythema,  a  decided  swelling  of  die 
skin,  and  an  increase  of  the  subjacent  tissae,  but  papules  and  blebs 
arise  on  the  skin,  particularly  at  the  positive  pole ;  if  the  action  con- 
tinues long,  the  surface  of  the  elevations  sloughs  off.    These  changes 
take  place  not  only  at  the  point  of  application,  but  occur  equally  or  at 
least  similarly  in  the  deeper  parts,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  increase 
in  volume  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  muscles,  but  also  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  (J^b),  which  show  a  great  deal  about  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  constant  current  in  neuralgia  and  other  neuroses,  as 
well  as  in  some  diseases  of  the  muscles,  joints,  etc.     If  we  cross  the 
forearms,  placing  the  volar  surfaces  in  contact,  and  apply  the  electrodes 
to  their  dorsal  surfaces,  there  will  be  reddening  not  only  of  the  parts 
to  which  the  electrodes  are  applied,  but  of  the  corresponding  points 
on  the  anterior  surfaces.     Generally,  relief  immediately  follows  the  ap- 
plication of  the  constant  current  just  as  it  does  that  of  the  induced 
current ;  but  occasionally  the  pain  is  at  first  increased,  and  that  should 
not  always  induce  us  to  stop  the  treatment.     There  seems  to  me  no 
doubt  that  the  curative  action  of  the  constant  current,  in  most  cases 
of  neuralgia,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  modification  of  the  circulation, 
endosmosis  or  change  of  tissue  in  the  diseased  nerve,  its  neurilemma, 
or  the  parts  aroimd;   this  "catalytic  action"  may  result  from  the 
chemical  disintegration  induced  through  the  nerves,  or  the  attraction 
of  the  constituents  of  the  nutrient  fluids  toward  the  pole,  or  it  may 
occur  in  some  other  way.     The  swelling  of  the  skin,  and  the  eruption 
of  nodules  and  blebs  on  it  after  the  application  of  the  constant  current, 
do  not  prove  its  action  on  the  vasomotor  nerves  any  more  than  the 
redness  of  the  skin  after  a  mustard  plaster  shows  a  similar  action  in  oil 
of  mustard.     I  consider  it  perfectly  unjustifiable,  in  most  of  the  recent 
writers  on  electrotherapeutics,  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  effect 
of  the  constant  current  in  neuralgia,  paralysis,  etc.,  and  its  effect  in  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition.     In  most  cases  of  neuralgia  or  other  nervous 
diseases,  just  as  in  the  affections  of  the  muscles,  joints,  etc.,  where 
galvanism  has  proved  useful,  there  is  no  molecular  change  or  any  alter- 
ation in  the  electrical  state  of  the  nerves,  but,  as  Memak  distinctly 
asserts,  there  are  disturbances  of  nutrition,  anomalies  of  circulation 
and  structure,  exudations,  etc.     For  the  sake  of  the  good  cause,  I  can- 
not help  regretting  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  l^enefits  from  the  constant  current  in  disease  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  by  referring  to  the  laws  concerning  the  contractions  at 
the  Oldening  and  closing  of  the  current,  concerning  anelectrotonus  and 
catalectrotonus,  or  concerning  the  results  of  irritation  and  division  of 
the  sympathetic,  instead  of  resting  solely  on  the  evident  results  of  clin- 
ical oliservation.     These  very  imperfect  doctrines,  which  are  founded 
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ou  tbe  results  of  experimenta  made  on  healthy  frogs  and  rabbits,  fur 
nish  no  useful  data  for  the  explanation  of  cures  induced  in  diseased  hu* 
man  beings  by  the  employment  of  electricity.  Supposing,  in  a  paral* 
ysis,  neuralgia,  or  amesthesia,  we  can  succeed  in  chang^g  the  electro* 
tonus  of  the  affected  nerve,  which  I  do  not  at  all  deny,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  that  we  shall  thus  remove  the  textural  changes 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  existing  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  or  neuralgia. 
Qnthecontiary,if  cure  results,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that,  besides 
the  dianges  of  the  electrotonus,  some  other  action  has  been  induced. 
And  supposing  we  succeed,  by  a  few  minutes*  irritation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, in  contracting  the  vessels  supplied  with  nerves  from  that  part, 
for  the  length  of  the  sitting,  which  I  also  shall  not  deny,  it  is  just  as 
improbable  that  we  should  thus  remove  a  disturbance  of  innervation 
existing  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  contracted  vessels.  If  application 
of  the  constant  current  to  the  sympathetic  causes  a  cure,  we  may  sup* 
pose  that  the  disease  depended  on  some  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the 
sympathetic,  that  has  been  removed  by  the  cataljrtio  action  of  the  cni^ 
rent.  The  marked  difference  between  the  constant  and  induced  current 
in  regard  to  their  chemical  action  on  water,  solutions  of  salt,  albumen, 
etc.,  has  long  been  known,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  tliat  the  introduo- 
lion  of  the  former  into  practice  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  advances 
of  modem  times,  and  that  in  the  constant  current  we  have  a  meanSj 
more  powerful  than  any  other^  of  modifying  the  nutritive  conditions 
ofparis  that  are  deeply  situated.  But  I  fear  that  the  rationalistic  and 
doctrinal  teachings  about  galvanotherapeutics,  which  are  recently  so 
popular,  and  the  attempts  to  make  this  so  ^  exact,''  may  interfere 
with  moderate  and  experimental  observation,  and  injure  the  popularity 
of  an  important  remedy. 

In  the  same  class  as  electrical  treatment  come  the  blisters,  moxae, 
actual  cautery,  and  cutaneous  irritants,  which  are  used  as  derivatives 
to  the  skin,  and  which  are  being  more  and  more  supplanted  by  elec- 
tricity. Superficial  linear  cauterization  is  considered,  particularly  in 
fVance,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  remedies. 

Among  the  means  by  which  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  is  de- 
stroyed, we  shall  first  mention  cold.  Besides  compresses  of  cold  water 
and  ice,  lotions  with  ether  and  liquor  HoUandicus  are  used ;  these  in- 
duce cold  by  their  rapid  evaporation.  If  they  are  more  effective  than 
ioeKX>mpresses,  it  is  because  they  are  breathed  in  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  some  extent  stupefy  the  patient.  Cold  is  a  valuable  pallia- 
tive ;  we  cannot  generally  continue  its  use  long  enough  for  a  radical 
core.  The  narcotics^  particularly  in  the  form  of  hypodermic  injections 
of  solutions  of  morphia,  are  at  present  the  most  common  remedies  for 
neuralgia.     Formerly,  if  the  local  action  of  morphia  was  desired,  a 
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blister  waa  applied,  the  resulting  vesicle  was  opened,  and  the  desired 
dose  of  morphine  was  sprinkled  on  the  denuded  spot,  or  else  the  mor- 
phine was  mixed  with  gaUva  and  inoculated  into  the  skin.  The  intro- 
duction of  hypodermic  injections,  instead  of  these  troublesome  proce- 
dures, was  a  great  event,  and  was  regarded  as  an  immense  advance  in 
treatment.  It  was  thought  that  the  affected  nen-es  might  now  be 
narcotized  with  facility.  The  results  were  perfectly  surprising.  In 
numerous  cases,  instead  of  writing  a  prescription  of  doubtful  efficacy, 
the  physician  could  free  the  patient  from  his  pain  in  a  few  minutes. 
Moreover,  it  soon  became  evident  that,  not  only  in  neuralgia,  but  in 
many  other  painful  diseases  also,  this  effect  followed  the  h^-podennic 
injections  of  morphine ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  did  not  make  much  dif- 
ference whether  the  injection  was  made  at  the  seat  of  the  pain  or  at 
some  other  point,  I  know  many  physicians  who  never  go  out  to  their 
practice  without  a  Prava£s  syringe  and  a  solution  of  morphine  in  their 
pocket,  and  who  usually  bring  the  morphine-bottle  home  empty.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  hypodermic  injection  of  solution  of  morpliia 
is  sometimes  abused.  From  this  abuse  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  form  of  chronic  morpliine-poisoning  that  was  previously  little 
attended  to.  If  injections  of  morphia  have  been  made  for  some  time, 
and  the  dose  haa  been  increased  more  and  more,  independent  of  the 
return  of  the  pain,  the  patients  begin  to  feel  an  absolute  need  of  the 
injections.  They  feel  dull,  and  complain  of  an  undefinablc  weakness, 
discomfort,  trembhng,  etc.  Some  describe  their  state  as  resembling 
that  after  a  debauch.  Indeed,  the  condition  before  and  after  the  injec- 
tion often  reminds  us  most  strikingly  of  that  of  a  toper,  before  and  after 
his  first  glass  of  spirits  in  the  morning.  But  these  bad  results  may  be 
avoided  by  the  careful  use  of  hj-poderraic  injections  of  morphia.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  have  any  local  action ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
general  effect  of  tito  morphine  is  ranch  more  complete  and  precise,  if  it 
be  injected  under  the  skin,  than  if  it  be  administered  internally,  and 
we  must  regard  the  hj-podcrmic  injection  of  |-  to  ^  of  a  gi'ain  of  mor- 
lliative  for  neuralgia.  Next  to  the  employ- 
es, come  frictions  of  the  skin  with  veratrine 
it  3  j),  or  aconite  ointment  (gr.  j  to  fat  3  j)- 
ment,  the  patients  feel  a  peculiar  prickling 
lionally  benumbs  the  pain.  [A  mixture  of 
ydrate  and  camphor  forms  a  clear  liquid, 
rt  relievos  pain.] 

a  third  requirement  of  the  indications  from 
the  conduction  of  excitement  from  the  irri- 
,  The  most  effective  mode  of  doing  this  is 
twecn  the  brain  and  the  affected  part,  or  by 
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cutting  out  part  of  the  nerve,  since  it  readily  heals  up  if  simply  di* 
vided  The  want  of  success  in  this  operation  is  chiefly  due  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  wrong'  nerve,  or  to  its  being  divided  at  the  wrong  place, 
that  is,  to  the  distal  side  of  the  point  whence  the  pain  orginates 
iBruna),  Unfortunately,  the  division  at  '^  the  right  spot  ^'  is  in  most 
cases  entirely  impossible,  because  the  pain  originates  from  a  point 
above  which  the  nerve  cannot  be  reached.  Cauterization  of  the  nerve, 
for  the  purpose  of  disconnecting  it  from  the  brain,  should  be  given  up; 
compression  is  only  to  be  used  as  a  palliative.  The  least  benefit  is 
obtained  from  the  specifics  recommended  in  neuralgia,  such  as  arsenic 
in  the  shape  of  Fowler* a  solution,  the  preparations  of  zinc,  particularly 
the  valerianate  and  hydrocyanide,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  metallic 
and  vegetable  nervines.  There  are  cases  recorded  where  each  of  these 
remedies  is  said  to  have  produced  brilliant  results,  but  these  examples 
are  few,  and  are  far  outweighed  in  number  by  those  where  they  have 
had  no  effect.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  in  what  cases  these  remedies  aro  usefuL 


CHAPTER    IV. 

NEUBALGIA   OF  THB  TRIGEMINTS — PROSOPALGIA — TIC  DOUXOUBEUX — 

FOTHERGIIX'S  FACEACIIE. 

Etiology. — Next  to  the  sciatic,  no  nerve  is  so  often  the  seat  of 
pain  as  the  trigeminus.  This  is  partly  because  many  branches  of  the 
trigeminus  pass  through  narrow  canals  and  openings,  where  they  may 
readily  be  compressed,  partly  from  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  to 
portions  of  the  skin  where  they  are  more  exposed  to  cold  than  other 
nerves  are.  Ilyrtl  is  doubtless  correct  in  supposing  that  the  passage 
of  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  through  narrow  openings  of  the 
bones  has  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  facial  nemxilgia ;  for  see 
the  great  immunity  to  the  disease  of  those  branches  which  pass 
through  the  wide  sphenopalatine  foramen  to  the  nose,  compared  with 
its  frequent  occurronce  in  the  infraorbital,  zygomuticus  malsc,  and  su- 
perior and  inferior  dental  branches. 

Only  in  a  few  cases  have  foreign  bodies  under  the  skin  (in  one 
celebrated  case  of  Jeffreya  thero  was  a  piece  of  porcelain)  and  tumors 
pressing  on  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  been  found  as  causes  of 
prosopalgia.  Somewhat  more  frequently  changes  in  the  bony  canak 
can  be  found  to  explain  the  morbid  excitement  of  the  nerves  traversing 
them ;  among  these  aro  exfoliations  of  a  bony  wall  in  neuralgia  of  the 
infiraorbital,  exostosis  of  the  root  of  a  tooth  in  neuralgia  of  the  in- 
framaxillary.  general  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skuU  with  eoii' 
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traction  of  tbe  foramina  througb  which  the  nerves  pass,  or  even  inflan> 
cnation  and  projections  on  the  bones.  Finally,  in  some  cases,  aneurisms, 
tumors,  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  exostoses  within  the  skull,  which 
pressed  on  the  trigeminus,  have  been  found  as  evident  cause  for  ob- 
stinate and  extensive  neuralgia  of  the  branches  of  that  nerve.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  case  that  shows  an  unequivocally  central  origin  of 
flEunal  neuralgia.  Among  the  cases  described  by  Romberg^  in  one 
case  of  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus  that  had  lasted  for  twenty-six 
years,  it  is  true  there  was  a  small  diseased  spot  in  the  pons,  but  there 
was  at  the  same  time  an  aneurism  of  the  carotid  compressing  the  tri- 
geminus, which  would  fully  have  accounted  for  the  neuralgia. 

Far  more  frequently  no  material  causes  can  be  found  for  facial  neu- 
ralgia. In  such  cases  it  is  very  probable,  but  cannot  be  proved,  that 
the  disease  is  occasionally  caused  by  catching  cold,  which  induces  hy- 
peraemia  and  slight  oedema  of  the  neurilemma  that  disappear  after 
death.  Cases  of  haemorrhoidal  facial  neuralgia  and  those  from  sup- 
pression of  perspiration  and  exanthemata  are  very  problematical; 
arthritic  cases  are  somewhat  less  so.  Neuralgia  of  the  trifacial  is  the 
most  frequent  form  when  the  disease  is  due  to  malaria. 

The  rather  worthless  results  of  statistics  show  that  facial  neural- 
gia is  rare  in  childhood,  most  frequent  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fiftieth  years,  and  somewhat  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Of  course,  the  pain  from  which  patients 
with  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus  suffer  is  more  extensive  in  proportion 
as  the  branch  of  the  nerve  affected  is  larger;  and  conversely,  from  the 
limitation  of  the  pain  to  a  circumscribed  spot,  we  may  decide  that  a  very 
small  branch  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  as  the  filaments  of 
a  nerve  arc  the  more  numerous  the  nearer  we  go  to  its  origin  in  the  brain, 
and  become  fewer  as  it  approaches  the  surface,  it  follows  that,  when 
the  pain  is  very  limited,  we  may  consider  its  origin  as  peripheral ;  where 
it  is  very  extensive,  we  may  decide  that  the  injurious  influence  is  in  the 
skull  itself.  In  fact,  in  neuralgias  caused  by  pressure  on  the  tnmk  of 
the  fifth  pair,  pain  has  been  obser\'ed  in  all  parts  supplied  by  its  sen- 
sory filaments,  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ear,  in  the  skin  of  the 
forehead,  temple,  face,  in  the  orbit,  nose,  palate,  body  of  the  tongue, 
floor  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  probably  in  the  dura  mater.  Valleljc 
mentions  numerous  points  douloureux  in  facial  ncm-algia;  we  shall 
only  call  attention  to  three  of  them,  which  lie  nearly  in  a  vertical 
straight  lino,  and  correspond  to  the  supraorbital  foramen,  the  anterioi 
opening  of  the  suborbital  canal,  and  the  mental  foramen.  If  the  neu- 
ralgia be  seated  in  the  ^first  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  the  pain  spread? 
particularl  V  in  the  branches  of  the  supraorbital,  and  affects  the  forehead, 
eyebrows,  and  upper  eyelid.     In  some  rare  cases  the  pain  is  chiefly  ir 
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the  eje,  and,  from  participation  of  the  infratrochlearis,  at  the  inner 
canthus  and  caruncula  lachijmalis.  Tlie  twigs  of  the  first  branch, 
which  go  to  the  lachrymal  gland  and  conjunctiva,  explain  the  increased 
secretion  of  tears  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  almost  always  ob- 
served m  neuralgia  of  that  branch,  particularly  on  remission  of  the 
paroxysms.  If  the  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus  be  the  seat  of  the 
neuralgia,  the  pain  is  usually  most  severe  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
infraorbital,  that  is,  in  the  lower  eyelid,  alas  nasi,  upper  lip^  and  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  The  attacks  of  pain  in  these  cases  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  watery  or  mucous  secretion  from  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  Neuralgia  is  rare  in  the  course  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
nerve :  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  course  of  the  auriculo*tempora1 
and  lingual  branches;  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  inferior 
alveolar,  especially  in  the  mental,  after  it  escapes  from  the  foramen ; 
then  the  patient  has  pain  in  the  chin  and  lower  lip.  Salivation  often 
accompanies  neuralgia  of  the  third  branch ;  this  sjrmptom  agrees  pei^ 
fectly  with  the  experiments  of  Ludwig  (see  voL  L).  Occasionally  the 
neuralgia  chiefly  affects  those  twigs  of  the  second  and  third  branches 
that  accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  facial  nerve.  This  explains 
why  the  fecial  nerve  itself  was  formerly  often  considered  as  the  seat 
of  the  neuralgia. 

In  facial,  as  in  other  neuralgias,  the  patients  suffer  partiy  ftom  a 
permanent  dull  pain  located  at  different  points  of  the  trigeminus; 
partiy  from  attacks  of  agonizing  pain,  which  occur  suddenly,  then 
cease  as  suddenly,  in  half  a  minute  or  so,  and  again  return  till  the 
attack,  composed  of  these  short  twinges,  ^  Tics,''  is  over.  The  face 
often  twitches  during  these  attacks,  but  does  not  usually  do  so  invol« 
untarily.  Parson  BaHh,  who  has  given  a  very  careful  account  of  his 
own  facial  neuralgia,  was  even  able  to  continue  preaching  during  the 
attack.  The  attacks  sometimes  occur  spontaneously,  and,  except  in 
the  cases  due  to  malaria,  they  are  irregular ;  sometimes  they  are  in- 
duced by  the  causes  previously  mentioned,  such  as  speaking,  sneezing, 
gaping,  blowing  the  nose,  by  using  too  cold  or  too  warm  food,  occa- 
sionally even  by  any  attempt  to  chew.  During  the  attack  the  &oe  is 
usually  reddened,  its  temperature  increased,  and  there  is  active  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries.  To  the  cases  observed  by  Brodin  and  Romberg^ 
where,  after  long  duration  of  severe  facial  neuralgia,  the  countenance 
of  the  patient  was  greatly  disfigured  by  swelling  and  development  of 
&t,  I  may  add  the  case  of  one  of  my  Magdeburg  colleagues,  in  whom 
tiiere  was  decided  disfigurement,  particulariy  by  swelling  of  the  lower 
lip,  fixnn  facial  neuralgia  of  one  year's  duration.  In  old  cases  of  the 
disease  other  disfigurements  of  the  fiace  have  also  been  observed,  sucb 
as  increased  thickness  and  priokliness  of  the  beard,  acne  pustules,  etc. 
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The  duratioTi  of  the  disease  is  rarely  short,  except  in  the  regulai 
Jitermittent  malarial  affection;  in  almost  all  other  forms  it  usually 
lasts  a  long  while,  even  half  a  lifetime,  or  more.  Among  the  termi- 
nations, besides  recovery,  severe  melancholy  occurs,  which  may  drive 
the  patient  to  suicide.  Death  also  occasionally  results  from  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  not  fix>m  the  disease  itselfl 

Treatment. — For  the  treatment  of  facial  neuralgia  we  have  little 
to  add  to  the  rules  given  for  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  in  generaL 
Only  in  a  few  cases  can  we  cure  prosopalgia  quickly,  by  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies,  tumors,  and  contracting  cicatrices.  Extraction  of 
teeth  does  not  often  prove  of  benefit.  Usually  the  unfortunate  patient 
has  one  tooth  after  the  other  drawn,  without  the  slightest  relief  to  the 
pain. 

In  recent  cases,  caused  by  catching  cold,  Vcdlelx  urgently  recom- 
mends flying  blisters  and  superficial  cauterizations  with  the  hot  iron.  If 
the  disease  be  due  to  malaria,  large  doses  of  quinine  are  almost  always 
of  service.  The  administration  of  Fowler's  solution  (four  to  six  drops 
every  three  hours)  is  only  indicated  w^hen  quinine  has  failed.  In  de- 
cided ansemia,  we  may  give  preparations  of  iron,  and,  when  we  con- 
clude that  there  is  some  other  constitutional  disease,  whose  nature  we 
cannot  determine,  we  may  order  alterant  mineral  waters  and  baths. 

Concerning  the  employment  of  electricity,  cold,  veratrine,  and 
aconite,  as  well  as  of  morphine,  particularly  in  tne  form  of  subcutane- 
ous injection,  the  same  is  true  in  facial  as  in  other  iorms  of  neuralgia. 
I  have  seen  two  cases  of  tic  douloureux  cured  by  the  constant  current ; 
one  of  them  was  of  thirty  years'  standing,  and  in  the  other  eleven 
operations,  some  of  them  severe  ones,  such  as  the  ligation  of  the 
carotid,  resection  of  the  superior  maxilla,  etc.,  had  been  performed 
without  benefit.  In  no  form  of  neuralgia  is  division  of  the  nerve,  or 
excision  of  part  of  it,  more  frequently  done.  After  this  operation  had 
for  a  time  almost  gone  out  of  use,  Uruns  has  shown,  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  cases  where  it  had  been  done,  that,  after  excluding 
the  cases  where  its  want  of  benefit  depended  on  error  of  diagnosis  or 
operation,  and  after  excluding  the  cases  where  tlie  recurrence  of  the 
pain  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  attack,  not  as  a  relapse,  there  was 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  where  the  neurotomy  caused  either  a 
complete  and  permanent  benefit,  or  at  least  a  temj)orary  one,  for  a 
few  months  or  years.  According  to  Jirufis,  the  operation  (whose  per- 
formance we  will  not  describe)  is  indicated  when  the  pain  is  very 
limited,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  exciting  cause  is  situated  at  a  point 
beyond  which  the  nerve  is  accessible  to  the  knife,  when  other  treat- 
ment has  proved  fruitless,  and  when  the  pain  renders  the  patient  unfit 
for  business.     There  is  also  an  indication  to  operate  when  we  cannof 
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hope  to  divide  the  nerve  between  the  point  of  disease  and  the  brain, 
but  when  the  pain  never  occurs  spontaneously,  being  always  the  result 
of  some  external  irritation  acting  on  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerve.  In  such  cases  the  operation  may,  to  some  extent,  protect  the 
patients  from  the  exciting  causes  o£  their  attacks  of  pain.  The  tem- 
porary compression  of  the  affected  ne.*ve  and  the  artery  supplying  it 
has  also  sometimes  proved  an  excellent  palliative,  and  deserves  a 
trial  in  suitable  cases.  Among  the  so-called  specifics,  Somberg  speaks 
most  highly  of  arsenic ;  under  its  use  he  saw  the  most  evident  and 
speedy  benefit  in  those  cases  that  occurred  in  hysterical  women,  or 
firom  disease  of  the  sexual  organs.  Its  effect  was  the  more  certain,  the 
sore  anssmic  the  patient*  Homberg  also  saw  temporary  benefit  from 
nitrate  of  silver  in  laige  doses  (gr.  j).  JBeU^  who,  as  WaUon  says, 
^shot  an  arrow  at  random,''  claims  to  have  had  excellent  results  from 
the  internal  administration  of  croton-oil  with  compound  extract  of 
oolocynth.  Among  the  narcotics,  besides  the  preparations  of  opium 
and  morphine,  belladonna,  stramonium,  conium,  and  their  alkaloids^ 
particularly  MeglM$  pills  (consisting  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  hy- 
oscyamus  and  flowers  of  zinc),  have  a  good  reputation ;  we  begin  with 
a  two-grain  pill,  morning  and  evening,  and  increase  to  twenty  or  thirty 
of  them  daily.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

HEMICRANIA — HIGRAINE. 

This  combination  of  symptoms  desig^ted  as  migraine  is  difficult 
to  explain.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  we  are  justified  in  classing  it  among 
the  neuralgias,  as  is  almost  universally  done.  The  almost  constant 
occurrence  on  one  side,  of  the  headache  (to  which  hemiorania  owes  its 
name),  the  paroxysms  and  free  intervals  observed  in  the  disease,  the 
negative  results  of  anatomical  examination,  are  the  chief  reasons  for 
this  view.  On  more  carefully  examining  into  the  general  course  of  the 
disease,  and  the  course  of  individual  cases,  however,  this  view  is  not 
supported.  There  is  no  variety  of  neuralgia  which,  beginning,  like 
migraine,  in  childhood,  and  lasting  into  advanced  ago,  only  attacks  the 
patient  a  few  times  a  year  during  this  period,  and,  in  these  attacks, 
shows  a  steady  increase  and  diminution  of  the  pain,  but  never  an  in- 
stantaneous occinrenoc  or  disappearance.  Still  other  objections  to  the 
consideration  of  migraine  as  neuralgia  will  appear  from  the  description 
of  tlie  symptoms  and  course.  Whether  migraine  be  a  neuralgia  or  not<, 
the  pain  must  result  from  excitement  of  sensory  filaments,  but  it  ]& 
doubtful  whether  this  excitement  occurs  in  the  filaments  from  the 
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^getninus  to  the  dura  mater,  in  the  sympathetic  filaments  accompar 
nying  the  vessels,  or  in  the  brain  itselt  According  to  a  fanciful  hj- 
pothesb  of  Du  Boia-Meymond^  which  Dr.  MoUendorf  has  carried  stiD 
further,  the  attack  of  migraine  depends  on  a  dilatation  of  the  branches 
of  the  internal  carotid,  the  result  of  abnormal  innervation  of  the  vessels 
from  the  ganglion  supremum  of  the  sjrmpathetic.  According  to  this 
view,  the  brain  would,  during  an  attack,  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  ear  of  a  rabbit  that  has  had  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic 
divided. 

Migraine  is  a  very  common  disease,  so  that,  in  a  moderately-exten- 
sive practice,  we  may  usually  observe  a  series  of  cases  for  years,  and 
be  again  and  again  reminded  by  them  of  the  impotence  of  our  art 
The  disease  occurs  in  both  sexes,  but  is  £ar  more  frequent  among 
women  than  men.  Like  gout,  migraine  is  considered  a  fashionable 
disease,  but  it  also  occurs  among  the  lower  classes,  and  is  for  them  a 
peculiarly-distressing  disease,  as  they  cannot  lie  by  for  it.  In  most 
cases  its  commencement  dates  from  the  time  of  going  to  school,  if  not 
from  early  childhood.  Probabl}''  in  half  of  the  women  aflfected  with 
migraine,  the  attacks  occur  at  the  menstrual  period,  or  immediately 
before  it.  In  other  cases  the  attacks  are  unmistakably  due  to  mental 
excitement.  I  treated  one  lady,  who  never  had  a  party  without  suf- 
fering from  migraine  next  day ;  another  was  affected  in  the  same  way 
after  each  visit  to  the  theatre.  In  some  cases  a  severe  attack,  particu- 
larly if  it  end  with  sick  stomach,  results  in  a  certain  immunity  to  re- 
lapses. The  first  lady  above  mentioned  had  her  guests  invited  the 
day  she  had  migraine,  so  that  she  might  be  certain  of  being  able  to 
receive  them  the  following  day.  In  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  the 
attack  could  rarely  be  referred  to  an  error  of  diet ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pain  and  general  disturbance  were  almost  always  increased 
if  the  patient  took  any  food,  no  matter  how  digestible,  during  the 
attack. 

After  feeling  perfectly  well  the  day  before  an  attack  of  migraine, 
the  patients  perceive  the  first  symptoms  as  soon  as  they  awake,  or  im* 
mediately  afterward.  They  feel  heavy  and  depressed,  are  uneasy  and 
irritated,  complain  of  slight  chilliness,  are  inclined  to  gape,  usually 
have  no  appetite,  and  have  a  slimy  taste  in  the  mouth.  Besides  the 
above,  there  is  headache,  which  is  almost  always  limited  to  one  side, 
increases  rapidly,  and  becomes  almost  unbearable.  Tlie  relaxation 
and  pain  drive  the  patients  to  bed ;  they  arc  very  sensitive  to  light 
and  noise ;  hence  they  seek  the  darkest  and  most  retired  chambers. 
They  dislike  all  visits,  even  that  of  the  physician,  during  the  attack 
The  pulse  is  usually  slower.  In  many  cases,  at  the  height  of  the  at- 
tack (in  some  patients  at  every  attack),  there  is  nausea,  and,  after  great 
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l^  Tomlting,  by  which  quantities  of  a  verj  bitter  greenish  fluid 
are  ev3»cuated.  Patients  who  have  frequent  attacks  of  migraine,  usu* 
ally  long  for  the  commencement  of  vomiting,  and  even  try  to  excite 
it  by  irritation  of  the  pharynx*  Generally,  toward  evening,  rarely 
earlier,  the  patient  falls  asleep,  and  awakes  next  morning  free  from 
pain,  althou^  much  depressed.  The  disease  never  threatens  life; 
but,  although  the  attacks  sometimes  occur  at  shorter  or  longer  intcr> 
Tab,  patients  rarely  entirely  recover  trom  the  disease.  In  women 
alone,  particularly  those  who  have  the  migraine  at  their  menstrual  pe- 
riods, the  disease  occasionally  ceases  at  the  change  of  life. 

Watson  asserts  that  ^'  four  to  six  drops  of  liquor  arsenicalis,  given 
three  or  four  times  daily,  with  attention  to  the  digestion,  effected  a 
core  in  ten  cases  of  hemicrania ;  '^  but  this  assertion  is  a  solitary  one ; 
most  other  observers  say  that  the  disease  generally  resists  all  treat- 
ment  Nor  have  I  seen  any  decided  benefit  from  arsenic,  pulsatilla, 
noarsh-trefoil,  or  frt>m  the  very  expensive  citrate  of  caffein  (which  is 
also  called  a  speci6c),  of  which  we  prescribe  pills  (  3  caffein  citr.  gr.  z, 
exL  grani  [  lYitieum  repens]  3j;  ft.  pil.  10),  and,  to  cut  short  the  at- 
tack, give  one  or  two  of  these  pills  every  hour  on  the  first  Rymptoms, 
or  from  the  paulinia  sorbilis,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pasta 
g^uaiana  3ss — 3j.  One  patient  prepared  for  herself  an  infusion  of 
unroasted  coffee,  and,  as  long  as  she  drank  this  daily,  appeared  to  have 
the  attacks  more  rarely  and  less  severely.  Another  patient  escaped 
the  attacks  as  long  as  she  took  sea-baths  at  H^Uingsdorf ;  but,  when 
she  returned  home,  they  began  again.  In  most  cases  we  can  do  notb> 
ing  but  attend  to  existing  disturbances  of  the  general  health  and  of 
the  digestion,  and  the  chances  of  benefit  from  treatment  are  much 
greater  where  we  can  discover  any  such  disturbances.  During  the 
attack  we  should  spare  the  patients  frt>m  the  use  of  any  remedies,  and 
let  them  take  nothing  but  water.  It  is  best  for  the  patient  not  to  trv 
to  defy  the  attacks,  but  to  go  to  bed  early. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CEBVICOK)CCIPrrAL  NEURALGIA. 

CsBVico-occiFiTAL  neuralgia,  or  neuralgia  of  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  occiput,  neck,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  which  originates  from  the  (m\ 
four  cervical  nerves,  is  far  more  rare  than  facial  neuralgia.  Tlie  cases 
known,  up  to  the  present  time,  arc  not  suilicicntly  numerous  to  g^ve 
us  any  thing  definite  concerning  the  etiology.  From  the  observations 
of  VaileiXy  according  to  which  the  disease  often  began  after  prolonged 
exposure  to  cold,  and  from  one  case  where  relapses  often  occurred,  and 
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came  only  in  winter,  as  well  as  fix)m  the  generally  favorable  course 
and  good  result  of  treatment,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disease  most 
finequently  results  from  catching  cold.  Diseases  of  the  vertebrae  also 
appear  to  induce  this  form  of  neuralgia,  in  some  few  cases,  by  pressing 
on  the  veins  as  they  pass  out  of  the  vertebral  canal ;  and  swollen  lym- 
phatic glands,  deep  in  the  neck,  may  cause  it  by  pressing  on  the  cervi- 
cal plexus  and  the  occipitalis  major. 

In  cervico-occipital  neuralgia,  patients  also  complain  of  a  continued 
dull  pain,  limited  to  small  spots,  which  is,  from  time  to  time,  accompa- 
nied by  attacks  of  very  severe  lancinating  pain  shooting  out  in  various 
directions.  According  to  Valleix^  these  isolated  painful  spots  are :  1. 
An  occipital  point  located  below  the  occipital  bone,  between  the  mas- 
toid process  and  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  corresponding  to  the  point 
where  the  nervus  occipitalis  major  [posterior  occipital]  perforates  the 
oomplexus  muscle  and  becomes  subcutaneous.  2.  A  superficial  cervical 
point,  somewhat  above  the  middle  of  the  neck,  between  the  trapezius 
and  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  corresponding  to  the  point  of  exit 
of  the  chief  cervical  nerves.  3.  A  mastoid  point,  lying  behind  the 
mastoid  process,  corresponding  to  the  occipitalis  minor  and  auricularis 
major  nerves.  4.  A  parietal  point  near  the  parietal  protuberance.  6. 
An  auricular  point  in  the  auricle.  In  the  attacks  the  pain  darts  from 
these  points  toward  the  occiput,  the  posterior,  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  anteriorly  to  the  face,  and,  occasionally,  downward,  toward  the 
shoulder.  Cervicooccipital  neuralgia  is  not  un frequently  complicated 
with  prosopalgia  and  neuralgia  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  attacks 
sometimes  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  from  movements  of 
the  head,  or  other  slight  causes.  They  are  rarely  so  severe  as  the  at- 
tacks of  tic  douloureux.  Disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the  t<?rritory  of 
the  cervical  nerves  are  exceedingly  rare,  if  they  ever  occur.  Cervico- 
occipital  neuralgia  is  far  less  obstinate,  and  is  rarely  so  permanent  as 
facial  neuralgia. 

In  this  affection  division  of  the  nerves  has  not  been  tried.  In 
recent  cases  blisters  are  recommended,  particularly  by  Valleix^  as  well 
as  MeglbCs  pills  and  all  other  remedies  that  are  used  in  prosopalgia. 


CHAPTER     VII, 

CERVICO-BRACUIAL  NEURALGIA. 

By  ccrvico-brachial  neuralgia  we  mean  a  neuralgia  lo:?ated  in  the 
sensory  twigs  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  is  composed  of  tlie  lower 
four  cervical  and  the  lirst  dorsal  nerves. 

This  form  of  neuralgia  has  perceptible  causes  far  more  frequently 
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than  other  forms.  Among  tbese  are  injuries  of  the  peripheral  brancLefl 
of  the  brachial  plexus  in  the  arm  or  hand  from  lancets  and  other 
pointed  instruments,  pressure  on  the  nerves  from  fragments  of  bullets, 
contusions,  neuromata,  etc.  The  brachial  plexus  itself  is  occasionally 
compressed  in  the  axilla  by  swollen  lymphatic  glands,  under  the  clavi- 
cle by  the  callus  of  a  fractured  rib,  by  aneurisms  of  the  subclavian  or 
arch  of  the  aorta.  Finally,  the  nerves  forming  the  brachial  plexus  may 
be  pressed  upon  and  irritated  just  at  their  escape  from  the  sphial 
canal,  by  diseases  of  the  vertcbne.  In  other  cases  the  irritation  act- 
ing on  the  brachial  plexus  or  its  branches  cannot  be  perceived,  and  we 
have  to  refer  the  neuralgia  to  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  neurilemma, 
or  to  an  imperceptible  alteration  in  the  nerves,  from  over-use  of  the 
muscles  in  knitting,  playing  the  piano,  etc.  Lastly,  we  must  mention 
that  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  are  usually  complicated  with  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  brachial  plexus.  Tlie  transfer  of  the  morbid  excitement 
from  the  nerves  of  the  heart  to  those  of  the  arm  is  best  explained, 
according  to  my  idea,  by  the  intervention  of  the  nervus  cardiacus  mag^ 
nus  and  parvus,  as  they  originate  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical 
ganglia  which  are  connected  by  many  twigs  with  the  inferior  cervical 
nerves. 

In  some  cases  the  pains  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  sensory 
filaments  of  the  brachial  plexus,  in  other  cases  they  are  limited  to  the 
axillary  region  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  occasionally  they  fol- 
low exactly  the  dbtribution  of  1  he  ulnar,  radial,  or  musculoKrutaneous 
nerves.  Valleix  most  frequently  found  a  point  douloureux  in  the 
axilla,  and  one  for  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  point  between  the  inner  con- 
dyle and  the  olecranon,  and  another  near  the  ulna  above  the  hand 
where  the  ulnaris  becomes  superficial ;  and  for  the  radial  nerve  the 
point  in  the  arm  where  this  nerve  winds  around  the  humerus,  and  a 
second  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  just  above  the  hand.  The 
lancinating  pains,  particularly  those  extending  to  the  fingers  supplied 
by  the  affected  nerve,  are  severe  and  recur  very  frecjurntly,  so  that 
the  intervals  of  perfect  freedom  from  pain  are  usually  shorter  than  in 
other  neuralgias.  The  pain  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
formication  and  numbness  in  tlie  fingers,  which  lasts  longer  than  the 
attack.  Disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  mor- 
bidly-excited ner^^e  occur  in  some  cases  of  brachial  neuralgia  in  the 
shape  of  exanthemata  (pemphigus,  urticaria),  or  inflammations  of  the 
fingers.  There  are  very  often  complications  with  neural^T^ias  of  other 
nerves,  particularly  with  cen-ical,  intercostal,  and  sciatic  neuralgia. 
The  course,  duration,  and  termination  of  oervico-bracliial  neuralgia  are 
about  the  same  as  in  other  neuralgias. 

If  injuries  of  the  finger,  venesection,  or  similar  injuries  have  itt 
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duoed  brachial  neuralgia,  neurotomy  proves  triumphant^  particularly 
in  recent  cases,  and  when  the  neuralgia  has  not  become  ^'  habitual." 
Besides  other  remedies  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  internal 
administration  of  oil  of  turpentine  has  .some  reputation ;  we  shall  refer 
to  it  again  when  speaking  of  sciatica. 


OHAPTER   VIII. 

INTERCOSTAL     NEURALGIA. 

We  designate  as  intercostal  neuralgia  the  morbid  excitement  of 
one  or  several  spinal  nerves,  particularly  of  those  wliich  as  intercostal 
nerves  pass  along  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  to  the  sternum,  and 
along  the  lower  spaces  to  the  epigastrium. 

Intercostal  neuralgia  is  among  the  most  frequent  forms  of  neural- 
gia. It  is  met  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  shows  a  sur- 
prising predisposition  for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  intercostal 
nerves.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  shrewd  explanation  that  Heinle 
gives  for  this  peculiarity.  The  fact  that  the  inferior  intercostal  nerves 
are  chiefly  affected,  that  is,  the  ones  that  empty  their  blood  into  the 
hemiazygos  vein,  supports  the  view  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  intei^ 
costal  neuralgia  is  dilatation  of  the  venous  plexus,  which  most  readily 
occurs  at  these  places,  and  exercises  pressure  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  In  some  cases  the  dorsal  nerves  are  pressed  upon,  where  they 
pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  by  inflamed  vertebra?,  or,  after 
they  have  passed  through,  by  carious  ribs  and  swollen  glands.  Inter- 
costal neuralgia  not  unfrequently  occurs  after  recovery  from  pleurisy. 
Within  a  year  I  have  seen  two  cases  which  undoubtedly  had  this 
origin.  It  is  doubtful  what  anatomical  changes  in  the  neurilemma  or 
in  the  parts  surrounding  the  nerves,  during  a  pleuritis  or  the  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  pleuritic  exudation,  have  occurred  in  these  cases.  The 
same  is  true  of  those  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia  that  occasionallj 
accompany  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Lastly,  as  the  disease  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  occur  in  hysterical  women  with  chronic  uterine  dif- 
ficulty, it  has  also  been  referred  to  a  propagation  of  the  morbid  excite- 
ment from  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  through  the  spinal  medulla  to  the 
brachial  plexus  {Bassereau), 

In  intercostal  neuralgia,  the  three  painful  points  mentioned  by 
Vallcix  are  more  frequently  observed  than  in  most  other  forms  of 
neuralgia.  The  first  or  vertebral  point  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
intercostal  space,  somewhat  outward  from  the  spinous  process,  and 
about  on  a  level  with  the  point  of  exit  of  the  ner\'e  from  the  interver- 
tebral foramen.     The  second  or  lateral  point  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
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interoostal  space ;  it  corresponds  to  the  point  of  division  of  the  inter 
costal  nerve ;  from  it  the  nerves  pass  toward  the  surface.  The  third 
point  is  near  the  sternum  between  the  costal  cartilages  in  the  upper 
intercostal  nerves,  in  the  lower  ones  it  is  in  the  epigastric  region  some- 
what outward  ^m  the  median  line ;  it  is  called  either  the  sternal  or 
epigastric  point,  and  corresponds  to  the  place  where  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  approach  the  skin.  These  usuallj 
very  circumscribed  points  are  generaUj  so  sensitive  to  pressure,  that 
the  patient  cries  out  as  soon  as  they  are  touched.  The  patients 
often  discover  the  points  themselves,  and  voluntarily  point  out  their 
position  to  the  physician,  and,  as  the  pain  very  much  resembles  that 
from  a  contusion,  they  are  sure  they  must  have  struck  themselves 
somehow.  This  constant  pain  is  increased  by  deep  inspiration,  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  occasionally  also  by  moving  the  arms,  as  well  as  by 
touching  the  points ;  and  attacks  of  lancinating  pain  are  excited,  which 
generally  start  from  the  vertebral  point  and  pass  anteriorly  along  the 
intercostal  space ;  occasionally  they  pass  forward  and  backward  from 
the  lateral  point.  Hard  pressure  often  relieves  the  pain.  Homberg 
tells  of  a  man  whose  coat  had  become  threadbare  at  the  point  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  pressing  his  hand.  The  frequent  complication 
of  intercostal  neuralgia  with  herpes  zoster  is  very  interesting,  although 
just  as  obscure  as  the  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the  parts  supplied 
by  other  nerves  affected  with  neuralgia.  The  disease  runs  a  very 
irregular  course ;  it  usually  develops  slowly  and  passes  off  gradually 
after  variable  duration.  Occasionally  it  is  very  obstinate  and  hangs 
on  for  years. 

For  the  treatment  of  intercostal  neuralgia  we  would  advise  the  re- 
peated application  of  blisters  to  the  points  douloureux,  and  particular- 
ly  the  employment  of  the  induced,  or,  still  better,  of  the  constant,  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  During  the  treatment  any  anomalies  of  constitution 
are  to  be  looked  after,  and,  where  the  pain  is  very  severe,  morphia 
should  be  used  internally  or  subcutaneously  as  a  palliative. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

MASTODYNIA — ^IRSnABLB   BBEAST   {Coopet). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  mastodynia  be  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  going  to  the  mammary  gland,  or 
of  the  ncrvi  supraclaviculares  anteriores.  According  to  Homberg^a 
excellent  description,  women,  about  the  period  of  puberty,  or  from 
then  to  the  thirtieth  year,  without  any  perceptible  cause,  become  sen- 
sitive to  the  slightest  touch  at  one  or  more  points  ovej  the  mammarv 
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gland.  Severe  pain,  like  tic  douloureux,  occasionally  shoote  out  tow- 
ard the  shoulder,  axilla,  or  hip.  Occasionally,  at  the  height  of  these 
attacks  of  pain,  vomiting  comes  on.  The  patients  cannot  lie  on  the 
affected  side ;  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  breast.  The 
pain  usually  increases  shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  menses. 
The  disease  often  lasts  for  months  or  years  without  any  perceptible 
change  in  the  mammary  gland.  In  other  cases,  sharply-bounded,  very 
movable  tumors,  as  large  as  a  pea  or  a  hazel-nut,  develop  in  the  mam- 
ma and  form  the  starting-point  for  the  pain,  occasionally  they  cease  to 
be  painful ;  they  consist  of  connective  tissue,  not  of  the  substance  of 
the  gland ;  they  have  been  previously  mentioned  as  tubercula  dolo- 
rosa or  neuromata.  Fur  worn  on  the  breast,  a  plaster  of  equal  parts 
of  emplas.  saponat.  and  extr.  belladonna,  recommended  by  Cooper^  and 
pills  of  ext.  conii,  ext.  papaver  (ana  gr.  ij),  ext.  stramonii  (gr.  \ — |), 
are  mentioned  by  Romberg  as  the  most  trustworthy  remedies, 

CHAPTER    X. 

LUMBO-ABDOMINAL   NEURALGIA. 

Neitraloia  lumbo-abdominalis  is  the  form  that  affects  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  going  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  to  the  nates,  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  genitals.  In  this 
neuralgia,  also,  there  are  constantly  pains  at  circumscribed  points, 
which  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  lancinating  pains.  These 
points  are :  1.  The  lumbar  points,  somewhat  outward  from  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra?.  2.  The  hip  point,  somewhat  above  the  middle  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  perforates  the 
trans versalis  muscle.  3.  The  hypogastric  point,  somewhat  inward 
from  the  anterior-superior  spine,  where  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve  per- 
forates the  trans  versalis  muscle ;  and,  lastly,  some  points  on  the  mona 
veneris,  vulva,  or  scrotum  at  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 
Where  the  posterior  branches  are  affected,  the  lancinating  pains  chiefly 
pass  toward  the  nates;  where  the  anterior  are  affected,  they  chiefly 
pass  toward  tlie  external  geritals.  The  etiology,  course,  and  treat- 
ment of  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  inter- 
costal neuralgia. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

JTEURALGIA   ISCIIIADICA — ISCniAS — ISCniAS    NERVOSA    POSTICA   COTUN- 

Nll — ^SCIATICA — niP-GOUT. 

By  sciatica  we  mean  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  sciatic  j^lexus,  which  is  formed  from  the  fotulh  and  fifth  lumbar 
and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves. 
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E>noLOGT. — ^The  nerves  forming  the  sciatic  plexus  may  be  {wessed 
upon  by  carious  oi  carcinomatous  vertebrsc,  just  where  they  pass  tlirough 
the  intervertebral  foramen,  and  may  thus  be  morbidly  excited.  And 
sciatica  not  unfirequently  depends  on  pressure,  which  acts  on  the  sci- 
atic plexus  in  the  pelvis.  In  a  patient  with  lymphatic  leuolucmia, 
whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  at  Greifswald,  a  severe  in- 
termittent neunJgia,  which  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  the  immensely-swollen  retroperitoneal  glands  on  the  sciatic  plexus, 
was  for  years  the  most  prominent  symptom.  Tumors  in  the  pelvis 
occasionally  act  in  the  same  way,  by  pressure  on  the  sciatic  plexus, 
particularly  ovarian  cysts,  collections  of  hard  fseces,  or,  as  in  a  very 
instructive  case  of  Samberger^s^  collections  of  cherry-pits  in  the  sig- 
moid flexure,  also  the  gravid  uterus,  particularly  if  the  child's  head 
remain  long  impacted.  Castas  of  sciatica  that  are  very  obstinate,  but 
usually  terminate  in  cure,  result  from  the  pressure  of  exudations  of 
parametritis  and  p>crimctritis  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue  or  in  capsu- 
lated  intraperitoneal  spaces  on  the  sciatic  nerve. 

Lastly,  irritation  of  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  sciatic  may 
sometimes  be  found  as  a  cause  of  the  sciatica.  In  this  class  belong 
the  cases  due  to  pressure  firom  tight  boots,  from  phlebotomy,  an- 
eurisms of  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremity,  tumors  near  the  ner\'e, 
etc. 

Among  the  causes  of  sciatica  that  leave  no  perceptible  anatomical 
changes  are  excessive  straining,  suppression  of  habitual  perspiration 
and  exanthemata,  and  catching  cold.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  lat- 
ter should  occur.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  cases  of  sciatica  arc  of  rlieu- 
matic  origin,  as  they  result  from  exposure  to  cold  of  the  skin  covering 
the  sciatic  nerve,  as  occurs  particularly  in  windy  privies.  It  is  not  at 
all  astonishing  that,  among  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  trigeminus  and 
sciatic  should  be  affected  most  frequently ;  the  former  being  all  day 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  catching  cold,  and  the  latter  being  exposed 
for  a  short  time  once  or  twice  daily. 

Statistics  show  that  sciatica  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of 
neuralgia,  that  it  rarely  occurs  among  children,  is  most  frequent  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years,  and  that  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  males  and  the  lower  classes  than  in  females  and  the  higher 
classes. 

Stmftoms  and  Coubse. — Most  cases  of  sciatica  support  JRoni' 
herg^9  assertion  that  there  is  no  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  plexus,  from  the  hip-joint  to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  which  may 
not  be  affected  with  neuralgia,  and  that  it  is  only  tradition  that  locates 
the  pain  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  the 
neuralgic  pain  are  the  nervus  cutaneua  femoria  posterior,  in  which 
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ease  tbe  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh  becomes  painful ;  the  su- 
perficial branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  where  the  pain  is  in  the  outer 
and  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  and  dorsum  of  the  foot;  the  sural 
nerve  (communicans  tibialis),  where  the  pain  is  in  the  outer  side  of 
the  ankle  and  foot.  The  sensory  filaments  going  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot  are  rarely  the  chief  seat  of  pain.  In  the  heel  and  back  part  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot  severe  neuralgia,  proceeding  from  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  tibial  nerve,  is  sometimes  seen.  Valleix  gives,  as  the 
most  frequent  points  douloureux,  some  points  behind  the  trochanter, 
about  three  points  in  the  thigh  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the 
chief  trunks,  some  points  on  the  knee,  one  below  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  one  above  the  outer  ankle,  and  a  few  points  on  the  ankle  and 
dorsum  of  the  foot. 

Sciatica  rarely  begins  with  great  severity ;  it  usually  develops  grad- 
ually and  slowly  attains  its  height.  The  patients  are  never  free  from 
pain,  but  complain  of  its  constant  presence  deep  in,  particularly  near 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  at  the  point  where  the  sciatic  nerve 
passes  out,  and  of  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back.  As  the  latter  do 
not  come  from  the  branches  of  the  sciatic,  but  from  the  posterior 
sacral  nerves,  Momherg  calls  them  sympathetic.  Besides  these  con- 
stant pains,  there  are  convulsive  pains,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the 
above-named  nerves.  A  division  into  ascending  and  descending  sciatica 
is  made,  from  the  direction  of  these  pains  being  from  below  upward  or 
the  reverse.  The  pains  sometimes  begin  spontaneously,  especially  after 
going  to  bed,  so  that  they  not  unfrcquently  drive  the  patient  out  of 
bed ;  sometimes  they  are  caused  by  outward  pressure  and  movements 
of  the  legs.  Even  moderate  tension  of  the  fascia  may  have  this  effect ; 
consequently  the  patient  usually  lies  with  his  legs  slightly  flexed. 
Greater  tension  of  the  fascia  in  coughing,  sneezing,  or  straining,  is  often 
accompanied  by  severe  pain.  In  walking,  the  patient  places  the  foot 
of  the  affected  side  very  carefully,  because  any  quick  motion  or  mis- 
step usually  causes  severe  pain.  Participation  of  the  motor  filaments 
in  the  disease,  or  a  transfer  of  the  irritation  from  the  sensory  to  the 
motor  filaments  through  the  spinal  marrow,  not  unfre(iuently  causes 
cramps  in  the  calf  or  other  muscular  contractions.  Disturbances  of 
nutrition  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  affected  ner\'e  are  not  found  in 
sciatica  as  they  are  in  other  neuralgias.  If  the  disease  prove  chronic,  the 
limb  which  the  patient  favors  not  unfrcquently  emaciates  decidedly. 
Occasionally  the  excitability  of  the  sciatic  is  gradually  impaired,  and 
we  have  anassthesia  and  partial  paralysis. 

Sciatica  is  a  very  obstinate  affection.  Even  in  favorable  cases 
several  weeks  usually  elapse  before  the  disease  disappears,  and  it 
generally  subsides  as  gradually  as  it  developed.     In  less  favorable 
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cases  it  often  lasts  for  months  or  years.    Even  after  the  disease  has 
disappeared,  relapses  veiy  readily  occur. 

Tbeatheitt. — ^The  causal  indications  can  rarely  be  fulfilled.  If 
disease  of  the  vertebne  be  the  cause  of  the  sciatica,  we  may  use  moxa, 
the  hot  iron,  eta,  to  the  back.  Of  the  injurious  influences  that  act  on 
the  sciatic  plexus  in  the  pelvis,  overfilling  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is 
almost  the  only  one  that  b  accessible.  Although  rarely  the  sole  cause 
of  sciatica,  this  is  a  frequent  complication,  hence  the  old  habit  of  be- 
ginning the  treatment  with  a  laxative  is  quite  proper.  If  sciatica 
remain  after  difficult  delivery,  and  if  we  have  reason  to  refer  it  to  a 
para  or  perimetritis,  we  may  employ  frequent  abstractions  of  blood, 
and  use  cataplasms  for  a  long  while.  In  rheumatic  sciatica  warm- 
baths  are  useful,  particularly  the  systematic  treatment  with  baths  at 
Teplitz,  Warmbrunn,  Wiesbaden,  or  Wildbad.  Among  the  antirheu- 
matics administered,  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  appears  to  do 
most  good.  I  saw  relief  of  the  pain  occur  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  the  running  from  the  nose,  and  the  eruption  caused  by  the 
iodine,  came  on  early. 

In  recent  cases,  the  indications  from  the  disease  are  best  answered 
by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  wet  cups  are  preferable  to 
leedies.  The  almost  universal  mention  in  text^books  of  one  or  more 
venesections,  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica,  appears  to  be  merely  out  of 
respect  to  old  medical  authorities,  particularly  CoUtgnOj  iof  at  present 
no  one  ever  bleeds  for  sciatica.  In  cases  not  very  recent  we  should 
use  derivatives  to  the  skin,  particularly  blisters.  We  apply  the  first 
blister  to  the  small  of  the  back  near  the  vertebrae,  on  a  level  with  the 
points  of  exit  of  the  nerves  forming  the  sciatic  plexus ;  the  second 
behind  the  trochanter,  and  so  gradually  pass  down  to  the  foot,  applying 
blisters  to  the  places  where  the  nerve  lies  close  under  the  skin.  Be- 
sides blisters,  superficial  linear  cauterizations  of  the  skin  in  the  course 
of  the  nerve,  the  energetic  application  of  the  hot  iron  and  of  moxie  to 
certain  points  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  as  well  as  the  actual  cautery 
to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  between  the  outer  toes,  and  finally, 
even  the  cauterization  of  the  ear,  particularly  of  the  helix,  have  often 
been  tried.  After  the  use  of  the  last-mentioned  remedy  there  is 
almost  always  temporary  benefit,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Even 
in  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  sciatica,  the  induced,  or  still  more  the 
constant,  current  of  electricity  rarely  fails.  Among  specific  remedies, 
oil  of  turpentine  as  an  electuary  (ol.  terebinth.  3  i,  mell.  3  i,  a  table- 
spoonfid  twice  daily),  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  treatment  of 
sciatica.  Among  others,  Romberg  speaks  very  highly  of  it.  Neurot- 
omy should  only  be  performed  on  small  branches,  in  whose  peripheral 
terminations  we  can  clearlv  legate  the  starting-point  of  the  morbid 
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excitcmeat.  Regarding  the  use  of  veratrlne,  aconite,  and  morphine  as 
palliatives,  we  may  refer  to  what  we  said  in  the  treatment  of  neural* 
gias  in  general. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

CRURAL  NEURALGIA — ISCHIAS   ANTICA   COTUNNIL 

Besides  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  whose  neuralgic  affec- 
tions we  have  described  as  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  the  sensory 
filaments  going  to  the  thigh  and  leg  are  occasionally  affected  by  neu- 
ralgia. This  affection  has  received  the  peculiar  name  of  ischias  antica, 
because  in  it  the  pain  is  along  the  anterior  and  inner  surface  of  the 
thigh,  leg,  ankle,  and  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  in  the  great  and  second 
toes,  instead  of  being  along  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  as  in  sci- 
atica. Iscliias  antica,  or  crural  neuralgia,  is  far  more  rare  than  ischias 
postica.  Like  the  latter,  it  may  be  caused  by  pressure  on  the  nerves 
at  their  point  of  escape  from  the  spinal  canal,  or  by  injuries  to  the 
sacral  plexus  in  the  pelvis,  or  to  its  peripheral  branches.  Irreducible 
inguinal  hernia,  sprains  of  the  thigh,  hip-joint  disease,  not  unfrequently 
induce  morbid  excitement  of  the  cutaneous  branches  by  pressure  on 
or  tension  of  the  crural  nerve.  The  course  and  results  of  crural  neu- 
ralgia are  analogous  to  those  of  sciatica,  and  the  treatment  must  be 
according  to  the  same  general  laws. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  obturator  nerve  is  also  affected  with  neural- 
gia. This  is  characterized  by  the  extension  of  the  pain  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thigh,  and,  as  the  motor  filaments  of  the  obturator  sup- 
plying the  adductor  muscles  usually  participate  in  the  morbid  excite- 
ment, the  function  of  these  muscles  is  frequently  disturbed.  The  sudden 
occurrence  of  these  symptoms,  together  with  those  of  acute  obstruction 
of  the  intestines,  with  ileus  and  peritonitis,  are  the  only  means  of 
diagnosticating  strangulated  hernia  through  the  obturator  foramen. 


OUAPTER    XIII. 

ANESTHESIA   OP  THE   CUTANEOUS   NERVES. 

Anesthesia — that  is  to  say,  lack  of  sensitiveness  to  external  im- 
pressions— arises : 

1.  Wlicn  the  portion  of  the  brain  by  which  the  excitement  of  sen- 
sory nerves  is  recognized  has  been  destroyed  or  incapacitated.  In 
such  a  case,  notwithstanding  that  the  patient  is  entirely  insensible  to 
external  impressions,  the  excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves  may  still 
oe  normaL     For  the  present,  we  shall,  without  notice,  pass  over  this 
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fonn  of  amesthesia,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  as  this  section  of  the  work  is  to 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 

2.  Anaesthesia  may  occur  when,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  con- 
ducting fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  transmission  of  the  impressions  from 
the  peripheral  nerves  to  the  brain  is  interrupted.  In  this  form,  like- 
(vise,  the  excitability  of  the  peripheral  nerves  may  be  normaL  In 
treating  of  myelitis,  we  have  already  mentioned  that,  while  the  stronger 
stimulants,  acting  upon  the  periphery,  fail  to  call  forth  any  excitement 
at  the  centre,  even  a  vcfy  feeble  stimulus  is  frequently  transmitted 
from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  fibres,  and  gives  rise  to  reficx  symptoms. 
Such  phenomena  as  these  prove  that  the  excitability,  both  of  the  motor 
and  sensory  nerves,  still  remains  unimpaired  below  the  point  at  which 
the  conducting  power  is  interrupted.  This  form  of  anaesthesia,  also, 
is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  section. 

3.  Anaesthesia  occurs  when  thc;x3  is  nutritive  disorder  capable  of 
destroying  the  irritability  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  as  well  as  when 
their  connection  with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  has  been  interrupted 
mechanically.  It  is  with  Uus  form  alone  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned. We  shall  here  observe  that  we  consider  all  sensory  and  motor 
nerves  as  peripheral  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  brain,  no  matter  whether 
they  continue  to  lie  within  the  skull  or  spinal  canal,  or  whether  their 
track  be  outside  of  the  same.  This  is  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctioiL  It  depends  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  nerve 
lying  within  the  skuU  or  spinal  canal  is  in  just  the  same  state  as 
the  peripheral  portions,  as  regards  extinction  of  its  irritability  upon 
interruption  of  its  connection  with  the  central  organs.  In  the 
motor  nerves  this  can  be  proved  with  ease.  In  a  patient  who  is 
unable  to  move  the  right  side  of  his  face  at  will,  owing  to  an  apo- 
plexy of  the  left  corpus  striatum,  the  nerves  of  the  palsied  side  retain 
their  irritability  for  weeks,  and  all  the  muscles  of  that  side  may  be 
made  to  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  induced  electric  current. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  facial  be  destroyed  within  the  skull  after  its 
departure  from  the  brain,  its  irritability  soon  becomes  extinct,  just  as 
though  its  peripheral  branches  had  been  divided,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  muscles  of  the  palsied  side  contract  by  the  influence  of 
the  induced  current.  With  regard  to  the  sensitive  nerves,  the  proof 
3annot  be  made  so  plain,  yet  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the 
conditions  are  very  similar.  At  all  events,  in  central  anrcsthesia,  the 
trigeminus  long  remains  sensitive,  as  is  proved  by  the  continuance  of 
the  power  of  reflex  action,  for  instance,  as  is  shown  in  winking  when 
the  conjunctiva  is  touched. 

EnoLOGT. — ^The  nutritive  disorder,  whereby  a  nerve  is  deprived  of 
72 
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its  irritability,  is  often  so  subtle  in  character  as  to  escape  our  ilirect 
observation.  The  moment  a  nerve  loses  its  supply  of  arterial  oxy- 
genated blood,  it  loses  its  fimctional  power.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  loss  of  irritability  is  due  to  physical  or  to  chemical  changes 
within  the  nerve.  Not  unfrequently,  in  the  region  of  an  artery  oc- 
cluded by  an  embolus  or  thrombosis,  we  find  anaesthesia  to  exist  until 
the  collateral  circulation  has  been  established.  Tlie  action  of  continued 
cold  induces  anaesthesia  of  the  skin.  Part  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  contractile  power  of  cold  upon  the  skin,  and  to  the  anaemia  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves  thus  produced.  Of  the  anaesthesiae  of  peripheral 
origin — that  is,  depending  upon  extinguished  irritability  of  periph- 
eral nerves,  without  appreciable  alteration  of  their  structure — there  is 
the  so-called  rheumatic  anaesthesia,  which  not  unfrequently  takes  place 
after  exposure  to  cold,  as  well  as  a  form  which  Romherg  has  noticed 
in  the  hands  and  forearms  of  washerwomen.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  anopsthesia  arising  from  lead-poisoning  be  due  to  impalpable  nutri- 
tive lesion  of  the  peripheral  ner\'es,  or  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  central 
organs.  This  is  also  true  of  the  locally  anaesthetic  action  imputed  to 
ether  and  chloroform.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  proved  that  the 
action  of  these  substances  is  purely  local,  when  locally  applied ;  and  I 
think  it  more  likely  that  their  influence  is  more  or  less  centric  at  such 
times,  if  not  entirely  so.  Can  we  expect  to  find  a  perfect  annpsthetic 
action  from  such  agents,  the  cerebral  function  remaining  intact  mean- 
time ?  It  bears  a  peculiar  relation  to  hysterical  anaesthesia,  of  which 
we  shall  treat  in  our  chapter  upon  hysteria. 

AnjEsthesia  due  to  permanent  and  uniform  pressure  of  an  over- 
tight  bandage  or  piece  of  clothing,  constitutes  a  connecting  link  with 
those  forms  of  anaesthesia  where  structural  lesion  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  supposition,  but  can  be  absolutely 
demonstrated.  In  such  cases  we  find  all  the  tissues,  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, to  be  in  a  state  of  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration,  and,  of  course, 
the  perij)heral  nerves  are  by  no  means  exemi)t.  Tlie  irritability  of  a 
nerve  is  not  unfrequently  suspended,  and  its  continuity  is  finally  inter- 
rupted by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  an  exudation,  or  extravasation.  In 
other  cases  of  anaesthesia,  portions  of  the  ner\'e  are  destroyed  by  in- 
flammation. It  would  be  superfluous  further  to  continue  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  structural  alterations  capable  of  producing  an:est!iesia,  :is 
it  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  already  stated  in  treat- 
ing of  the  etiology  of  neuralgia.  Tlie  very  causes  which,  excited  mildly, 
or  for  a  short  time,  serv^e  to  exalt  the  excitability  of  a  nen'e,  have  a 
more  pernicious  effect  should  their  action  be  prolonged  or  intensified, 
as  the  nervous  excitability  is  then  arrested,  or  even  the  nerve  itself 
may  be  destroyed. 
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Stmftoxb  and  Coubse. — Ansesthesia  is  either  complete  or  in* 
complete.  In  the  first  case,  irritants  acting  &om  without,  especially 
pressure  and  change  of  temperature,  produce  no  sensation  whatever. 
In  the  second  case,  though  an  impression  is  produced,  it  is  indistinct 
and  inaccurate.  Where  the  anaesthesia  is  incomplete,  there  is  often  a 
numb  or  muffled  sensation.  The  patient  feels  as  though  a  foreign  bodj 
lay  between  his  skin  and  the  object  which  he  actually  touches.  JBTefUe 
believes  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  an  extinction  of  sensibility  of 
the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves,  and  a  retrocession  of  the 
sensibUity  in  the  direction  of  the  centre,  so  that  there  actually  is  a 
layer  of  passive  substance  between  the  nerve  and  the  object  touched. 
Upon  this  hypothesis,  it  b  very  easy  to  explain  why  cold,  whose  im- 
mediate action  b  upon  the  tips  of  the  sensory  nerves,  should  make  the 
skin  feel  numb  and  muffled.  There  b  a  peculiar  form  of  anassthesb 
oaUed  analgesia.  In  these  cases  there  b  no  pain,  even  under  the  most 
intense  irritation  of  the  nerve,  although  the  sense  of  touch  b  not  im- 
paired. We  have  no  satb&ctory  means  of  accounting  for  analgesia. 
With  JBenle^  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  a  low  grade  of  auesthesia, 
and  might  assume  that  excessive  irritation,  instead  of  producing  the 
usual  amount  of  perception,  namely  pain,  merely  gives  rise  to  that 
normally  induced  by  moderate  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  were  it  not 
that,  under  such  a  condition,  moderate  irritation  should  be  impercepti- 
ble, which  b  not  the  case  in  analgesia.  The  modifications  of  anass- 
thesm,  known  as  partbl  losses  of  sensation,  are  still  more  obscure. 
Here  the  effect  of  certain  irritants  b  extingubhed,  while  that  of  other 
irritants  of  no  greater  power  continues.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a 
loss  of  the  sense  of  touch,  with  unimpaired  sense  of  temperature,  or 
conversely. 

The  80K»llcd  **  law  of  excentric  impression,"  according  to  which 
the  excitement  of  a  sensory  nerve,  even  though  produced  by  irritation 
of  its  trunk,  always  produces  the  impression  of  an  excitement  of  its 
peripheral  extremity,  fully  explains  why  patients  often  suffer  pain  in 
regions  which  are  entirely  insensible  to  external  irritation,  a  phenome- 
non to  which  the  name  of  anceMhesia  dolorosa  has  been  applied. 
Anaesthesia  dolorosa  arises,  first,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  nerve  has  lost 
its  sensitiveness  throughout  a  certain  portion  of  its  length,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  severe  irritation  is  made  to  act-,  above  this  point,  upon 
that  portion  of  the  nerve  which  still  remains  in  connection  with  the 
brain.  It  b  easy  to  see  that  both  of  these  factors  often  ooexbt,  as 
when  a  tumor  presses  upon  a  nerve.  Here  the  tract  of  nerve,  lying 
between  the  compressing  growth  and  the  brain,  remains  excitable  and 
receptive  of  lasting  impressions,  while  from  the  tumor  to  the  periphery 
^e  nerve  has  lost  its  irritability. 
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In  ansesthesia  of  the  muscular  nerves,  perception  of  the  degree  of 
contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  muscles  is  diminished  or  destroyed. 
Sometimes  such  patients  are  capable  of  making  every  motion  required 
of  them,  but  are  unable  to  tell,  without  the  help  of  vision,  to  what  ex- 
tent they  have  moved.  They  can  hold  fast  to  an  object  as  long  as 
their  eyes  serve  them  as  "check-lines  of  motion  "  {Romberg) y  but  let 
it  faU  as  soon  as  their  eyes  are  closed.  K  anaesthesia  -of  the  muscular 
nerves  affect  the  lower  extremities,  the  patient  is  often  able  to  move 
about  tolerably  well  during  the  day,  but  in  the  dark  he  will  stagger 
about,  and  is  quite  unable  to  walk  even  a  step  or  two  (see  chapter  on 
tabes,  page  305). 

Very  often  anaE5sthesia  is  complicated  with  derangement  of  circu- 
lation and  nutrition  in  the  insensible  region.  The  temperature  of  the 
part  is  often  depressed  several  degrees,  its  function  is  impaired,  and 
its  secretions  are  diminished.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  increased  vul- 
nerability of  the  region.  A  comparatively  trifling  degree  of  heat  or 
cold  suffices  to  bum  or  freeze  the  part.  Wounds  and  ulcers  heal  more 
slowly,  or  not  at  all ;  bed-sores  are  very  apt  to  form.  The  epidermis 
and  nails  become  fissured  and  liable  to  scale  off;  the  skin  becomes 
livid,  and  oedema  develops  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  This 
peculiar  state  of  the  insensible  region  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to 
the  retardation  of  the  circulation,  but  the  cause  of  this  retardation  is 
obscure.  From  experiments  made  by  Axmanriy  it  seems  probable  that 
it  is  due  to  an  implication  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  which  accompany 
the  spinal  nerves.  In  fix)gs,  whose  spinal  nerves  had  been  divided  be- 
tween the  spinal  marrow  and  the  spinal  ganglion,  Axrnann  only  found 
ansesthesia  and  palsy,  but  no  nutritive  disorder  of  the  palsied  part 
If,  however,  the  nerves  were  divided  at  a  point  beyond  that  at  which 
they  are  joined  by  the  communicating  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  in 
addition  to  the  anaesthesia  and  palsy,  there  was  desquamation  of  the 
epidermis,  obstruction  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and  oedema. 

If  the  nerve,  which  has  been  cut  off  from  its  central  organ,  or  which 
has  lost  its  irritability  from  any  other  cause,  contain  both  motor  and 
sensory  fibres,  partial  anaesthesia  and  partial  palsy  are  combined.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  a  nerve  which  had  lost  its  irritability  could 
transmit  this  passive  condition  through  its  ganglion  to  other  ner\'es, 
just  as  an  excited  nerve  can  communicate  its  excitement  by  means  of 
its  ganglion-cells  to  other  nerves.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  account 
for  the  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  in  anaesthesia  of  the 
.rigeminus,  and  for  the  anaesthesia  of  the  auditory  organs  in  cases  of 
nervous  deafness,  as  well  as  for  tlic  partial  paralysis  which  sometimes 
supervenes  upon  long-continued  anaesthesia. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  peripheral  from  central  anass- 
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We  may  rely  for  a  diagnosis,  in  some  degree,  upon  tbe  fol- 
lowing points :  1.  Upon  the  extension  of  the  anaesthesia  and  its  com- 
plication  oi  non-complication  with  motor  palsy.  If  the  anaesthesia  be 
confined  to  one  side,  and  be  combined  with  hemiplegia,  it  is  probably 
of  the  cerebral  form.  If^  however,  it  extend  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  and  be  combined  with  paraplegia,  the  case  is  almost  always  one 
of  disease  of  the  spinal  mannow.  The  coexistence  of  palsy  of  the  face 
with  facial  anaesthesia  indicates  a  central  cause  of  disease,  while  anaes- 
thesia, with  normal  motion,  indicates  its  peripheral  origin.  2.  The 
character  of  the  reflex  symptoms  are  of  great  importance  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two  forms.  When  the  anaesthesia  is 
peripheral,  the  nerve  being  either  separated  firom  the  brain,  or  having 
lost  its  power  of  excitability,  no  stimulus  can  be  transmitted  finom  it  to 
the  motor  nerves,  and  there  can  be  no  reflex  symptoms ;  but  if  the 
anaesthesia  be  central,  that  is,  if  the  region  of  the  brain  in  which  we 
become  conscious  of  impressions  be  disabled,  the  route  by  which  the 
excitement  is  transmitted  from  sensory  to  motor  fibres  may  still  re> 
main  quite  perfect,  and  reflex  symptoms  may  readily  appear.  It  is 
just  the  same,  in  cases  of  circumscribed  disease  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, as  in  spondylarthrocasis,  and  partial  myelitis.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  diffuse  inflammation,  as  in  tabes  dorsualis,  reflex  symptoms 
are  not  apt  to  be  seen.  The  following  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
difference  of  these  two  conditions.  When  anaesthesia  of  the  conjuno- 
tiva  occurs  from  apoplexy,  the  eye  may  be  touched  without  the  pa^ 
tient^s  perceiving  it,  and  yet  he  involuntarily  closes  the  eye  because  a 
stimulus  is  transmitted  firom  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  trigeminus  to  the 
motor  ones  of  the  facial.  But  if  the  anaesthesia  be  dependent  upon 
loss  of  the  ganglion  of  Crasser,  or  of  the  ramus-ophthalmicus,  the  pa- 
tient neither  feels  the  touch,  nor  does  he  involuntarily  close  his  eye, 
since  transmission  of  the  excitement  to  the  fiicial  has  then  become  im» 
possible. 

The  course  of  an  anaesthesia  depends  upon  the  main  disease.  If  a 
nerve  be  divided  by  an  incision,  sensation  is  sometimes  restored  after 
a  while.  If^  however,  a  large  portion  of  a  nerve  have  been  destroyed, 
the  anaesthesia  will  remain  during  life.  Rheumatic  anaesthesia,  as  well 
as  that  occasioned  by  a  moderate  and  uniform  pressure  over  the  course 
of  the  entire  nerve,  warrants  a  better  prognosis  than  the  other  forms. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  anaesthesia  is  never  satisfactory, 
excepting  when  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  cause.  Sometimes  a  sur- 
gical operation  is  indicated,  sometimes  a  course  of  antirheimiatic 
treatment.  It  does  not  always  immediately  happen  that  cessation 
of  the  cause  is  followed  by  removal  of  the  effect.  In  such  cases 
spuituous  and  ethereal  embrocations  may  be  used,  as  well  as  eleo 
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tridtj,  cold  douches,  the  baths  of  Gastein,  Wildbad,  or  Pf^flfers,  and 
even  the  disgusting  so-called  Thierbader.  The  re(3stablishment  of  ex- 
tinguished sensibility  of  sensory  nerves  by  such  means,  however,  is  a 
very  uncertain  matter. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ANAESTHESIA   OF  THE  TRIGEMINUS. 

Etiology. — According  to  an  explanation  given  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, the  same  pernicious  agents  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  causes 
of  prosopalgia,  when  of  greater  severity  or  of  longer  duration,  may 
give  rise  to  anaesthesia  over  the  region  of  the  trigeminus.  In  anaes- 
thesia of  one-half  of  the  face,  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  that  side  has 
been  found  compressed,  degenerate,  or  destroyed  by  a  tumor  or  in- 
flammatory process.  In  other  cases  but  one  of  the  three  branches  has 
suffered  permanent  pressure  or  other  injury  within  the  skull,  or  else  in 
the  passage  through  the  sphenoid  bone.  In  still  others,  which  indeed 
are  the  most  common  of  all,  a  few  twigs  only  of  the  trigeminus  have 
been  cut  through,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  the  pressure  or  suppura- 
tion of  glands  or  tumors,  or  torn  during  the  extraction  of  teeth  (espe- 
cially the  inferior  alveolar  branch).  The  favorable  course  taken  by 
some  cases  shows  that  anaesthesia  of  the  trigeminus  may  also  proceed 
firom  transitory  affections  of  the  neurilemma,  or  of  the  nerve  itself^ 
which  probably  are  due  to  cold. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^When  all  the  fibres  of  the  trigeminus 
have  lost  their  irritability,  it  may  be  assumed  that  its  main  trunk  or 
the  ganglion  of  Gasser  is  degenerated  or  destroyed.  In  such  cases 
the  face  is  divided  into  halves,  standing  in  abrupt  contrast  with  one 
another,  the  one  being  sensitive,  the  other  insensible.  The  various 
cavities  of  the  face,  whose  supply  of  nerves  comes  from  the  trigeminal, 
are  in  similar  condition.  Upon  the  affected  side  the  eye  may  be 
touched,  the  bulb  pinched  or  pricked,  the  nose  irritated  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  with  snuff,  or  with  acrid  vapors,  without  the  patient's  feel- 
ing it.  K  the  patient  put  a  glass  to  his  lips,  he  feels  but  one  side  of 
it,  and  receives  the  impression  that  it  is  broken.  Half  of  the  tongue 
also  is  insensible.  The  saUva  flows  from  the  mouth  at  the  affected 
aide,  and  the  remains  of  food  hang  to  the  lips  without  the  patient's 
being  aware  of  it.  Upon  irritating  the  conjunctiva,  there  are  none  of 
the  reflex  movements  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter.  If,  how- 
ever, the  eye  be  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  reflex  action  occurs,  as  irri« 
tation  of  the  optic  nerve  transmits  its  impression  to  the  facial  nen'C 
Not  only  do  the  patients  fail  to  wink  when  the  oonjmictiva  is  touched 
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but  they  do  not  sneeze  when  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  the  at* 
fected  side  is  irritated,  since  no  reflex  action  upon  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus can  be  set  up  in  this  region.  Nutritive  disorders  of  the  affect- 
ed side  are  associated  with  these  symptoms,  simihur  to  those  which 
may  be  provoked  artificially  in  the  lower  animals  by  extirpation  of  the 
ganglion  of  Crasser,  such  as  varicosities  of  the  eye,  with  ulceration  and 
atrophy,  fungous  flabbiness  of  the  gums,  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and 
nasal  cavities,  blueness  and  oedema  of  the  cheeks.  In  contrast  to  the 
observed  cases  of  "  ageustia,''  there  are  a  good  many  others  in  which 
the  sense  of  taste  remained  normal.  The  sense  of  smell  and  of  vision 
often  suffers ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  the 
disorders  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  bulb  above  referred  to 
play  in  producing  such  impairment  of  function.  If  both  portio  major 
and  portio  minor  of  the  trigeminus  be  destroyed,  in  addition  to  the 
palsy  of  sensation  of  one  side  of  tiie  face,  there  will  be  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  upon  that  side.  If  the  destruction  of  the  gan- 
glion be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large  tumor  or  other  extensive 
disease  affecting  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  function  of  other  cerebral 
nerves  is  likewise  usually  disturbed,  especially  that  of  the  oculomoto- 
rius,  the  facial,  the  acoustic,  and  there  are  ptosis,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
palsy  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face,  and  deafness  of  the  ear  of 
that  side. 

If  but  one  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  instead  of  the  whole  nerve,  be 
diseased,  the  anaesthesia  b  limited  to  the  region  of  the  face  which  is 
supplied  by  that  branch ;  if  it  be  the  first  branch,  to  the  socket  of  the 
eye,  the  second  to  the  nose,  the  third  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  If 
the  affection  be  confined  to  a  few  twigs  alone,  the  insensible  parts  of 
the  face  are  still  smaller,  and  the  cavities  may  be  normal. 

An  isolated  central  anaesthesia  of  the  trigeminus  without,  simultane- 
ous anaesthesia  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  body,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  rarities.  In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  stated  the  chief 
means  of  distinguishing  such  a  case  from  a  peripheral  anaesthesia. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  we  must  also  refer  to  what  has  alreadv 
been  said  of  the  treatment  of  anaesthesia  in  general. 


SPASM  INVOLVING  PARTICULAR  PERIPHERAL  NERVES. 

Ik  the  following  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  the  morbid  conditions  ol 
excitement  to  which  the  various  motor  nerves  are  subject.  Just  as  ex- 
citement of  a  nerve  of  sensation  is  evinced  by  a  feeling  of  pain  and  bj 
reflex  symptoms,  so  that  of  a  motor  nerve  is  indicated  by  contraction 
of  the  muscle  which  it  supplies.     If  the  motor  nerve  be  acted  upon  bv 
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a  series  of  morbid  impressions  in  quick  succession,  the  muscular  con- 
traction resulting  from  the  first  impression  will  continue  until  the  second 
3ne  succeed  it.  In  this  way  permanent  muscular  contractions  occur 
which  arc  called  tofiic  spasms.  If  the  nerve  be  irritated  at  somewhat 
longer  intervals,  so  that  the  muscle  relaxes  ere  another  impression 
make  it  contract  again,  thus  causing  alternate  spasm  and  relaxation,  we 
speak  of  clonic  spasms. 

In  the  healthy  subject  the  motor  nerves  receive  a  portion  of  their 
stimulus  from  the  grand  centre  of  the  will,  thus  producing  the  voluntary 
movements ;  another  portion  of  it  is  obtained  from  parts  of  the  brain, 
which,  when  thrown  into  excitement,  are  independent  of  the  action  of 
the  will.  To  this  class  belong  the  movements  which  occur  during  the 
painful  emotions,  and  in  anger,  and  which  we  call  outbursts  of  pain 
and  anger.  It  is  not  through  our  will  that  we  contort  the  face  in 
weeping,  when  we  are  in  grief;  we  do  not  voluntarily  clinch  the  fists 
when  angry ;  these  events  occur  in  spite  of  our  will.  Finally,  in  the 
healthy  subject,  there  is  another  series  of  motions  which  are  likewise 
brought  about  without  the  action  of  the  will,  and  even  against  the 
will,  by  the  transmission  of  a  centripetal  impression  to  a  centrifugal 
channel.  These  are  called  normal  reflex  movements ;  and  a  distinction 
is  made  between  those  induced  by  a  regularly  recurring  stimulus  of 
moderate  intensity,  such  as  the  respiratory  movement  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  collection  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  and  the  act  of 
deglutition  which  follows  upon  the  introduction  of  a  bolus  into  the 
oesophagus  (these  being  called  automatic  movements),  and  those  in- 
duced by  stronger  but  less  frequent  impressions,  such  as  sneezing, 
winking,  and  the  like. 

The  terms  cramp,  spasm,  and  hypercinesis,  are  applied  to  certain 
morbid  conditions  in  which  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves  is  produced 
by  an  irritant  of  unusual  and  generally  speaking  of  unknown  origin, 
and  entirely  independently  of  the  volition,  or  else  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  action  of  an  ordinary  stimulus  calls  forth  an  excitement  of  extraor- 
dinary extent  and  violence  in  the  motor  tract. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  science  to  classify  spasms 
according  to  the  kind  of  irritant  which  gives  rise  to  the  nervous  ex 
citement,  or  according  to  the  region  in  which  the  irritant  operates 
Spasms  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat  are  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
causes,  and  often  of  unknown  causes ;  and  although  in  some  instances 
the  affection  is  confined  to  the  province  of  a  single  motor  nerve,  yet 
we  are  not  at  all  certain  that  it  proceeds  from  direct  irritation  of  the 
fibres  of  that  nerve. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

SPASM    07    THB    VACIAL    VSBVE — ^HIHIC    SPASM    OF    THE    7ACB — TIO 

CONVULSIF. 

ESnOLOOT. — A  morbid  irritability  involving  the  twigs  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  go  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  but  which  does  not  involve 
the  fibres  running  to  the  stylohyoid  and  digastric  muscles,  is  called 
tie  eanvulsif  vrhenever  it  is  not  combined  with  general  convulsions. 
The  cause  of  this  affection  of  the  facial  is  obscure.  Probably  the  cases 
of  isolated  irritation  to  which  alone  we  refer  at  present  are  never  de- 
pendent ujx)n  lesions  of  the  brain.  Nor  docs  the  cause  of  tic  convul- 
sif  seem  ever  to  be  an  irritation  of  the  facial  within  the  skull,  or  during 
its  passage  through  the  canal  of  Fallopius.  Whenever  the  morbid 
excitement  of  this  nerve  is  due  to  the  action  of  some  noxious  influenoc 
upon  the  face  itself,  such  as  cold,  a  contusion,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
tumor,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  these  influences  act 
directly  upon  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve,  or  whether  their  immediate 
effect  is  not  upon  the  filaments  of  the  trigeminus,  the  facial  merely 
becoming  irritated  by  reflex  action.  Sometimes,  too,  tic  convulsif  has 
been  viewed  as  a  reflex  neurosis,  arising  from  the  irritation  of  remote 
organs,  such  as  the  rectum  in  helminthiasis,  or  the  uterus  in  hysteria. 
Finally,  mental  emotion  and  the  imitative  instinct  are  set  down  among 
the  causes  of  tic  convulsi£  The  affection  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
common  among  men  than  among  women. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — In  almost  all  cases  of  tic  convulsif,  but 
one  side  of  the  face  is  affected ;  sometimes  the  epasm  is  clonic,  some- 
times tonic.  Homberg^  in  a  few  brief  but  graphic  lines,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  mimic  spasm :  "  Grimaces  occur,  either  inter- 
mittent or  constant,  involving  one  side  of  the  face,  and,  more  rarely, 
both  sides.  In  the  former  case  they  consist  chiefly  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  occipi to-frontal  muscle,  corrugation  of  the  eyebrows, 
blinking  and  closure  of  the  eyelids,  twitching  and  snuffling  of  the  ahs 
nasi,  and  drawing  up  and  down  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  These 
attacks  set  in  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  subside,  to  recur,  with  equal 
suddenness,  at  short  intervals.  In  permanent  tonic  contraction  of  the 
&cial  muscles,  the  furrows  and  hollows  in  the  affected  side  of  the  face 
are  deeper;  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  the 
chin  arc  drawn  toward  the  convulsed  side.  The  muscles  feel  hard  and 
tense,  and  so  impede  motion  that  the  one  eye  cannot  be  as  completely 
closed  as  the  other.''  The  patient  is  unable  to  prevent  or  to  control 
these  motions  at  will.  As  a  rule,  any  indiWdual  motion,  made  volun- 
tarily, is  accompanied  by  involuntary  contractions  of  other  musclea 
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bi  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  affected  side  of  the  face  is  often 
somewhat  painful.  Afterward  the  pain  abates,  and,  as  a  great  rarity 
it  is  followed  by  incomplete  anaesthesia.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  all 
the  nerve-fibres  of  the  facial,  a  few  only  are  involved  in  the  morbid 
irritability,  as  the  palpebral  branch,  the  malar,  or  the  labial,  or,  as  in  a 
case  reported  by  Ttomberg^  the  auricular  branch.  The  affection  of  the 
rami  palpebrales  causes  a  series  of  rapid  openings  and  shuttings  of  the 
eye — nictitatio^  or  a  rigid,  violent  closure  of  the  lids — blepharospas- 
mits.  The  derangement  of  the  buccal  and  labial  branches  gives  rise 
to  a  movement  of  the  lips,  upon  one  or  both  sides,  as  if  from  laughter, 
the  so-called  j^isus  caninuSy  or  sardonicus.  In  the  case  of  tic  convulsif 
of  the  auricular  branches,  described  by  Moniberg^  repeated  fits  of 
twitching  of  the  ear  set  in  daily,  during  which  the  ears  were  drawn 
up  and  down  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  Sometimes  the  tic  con- 
vulsif spreads  to  other  nervous  trunks,  as  does  the  tic  douloureux ;  so 
that  movement  is  excited  in  the  muscles  of  mastication,  or  those  in  the 
region  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  of  the  accessory  of  Willis^  or  of 
some  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic,  and  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion. Commencing  suddenly  (or  gradually,  which  is  rather  more  com- 
mon), it  generally  continues  during  the  remainder  of  life.  In  order 
not  to  mistake  the  tonic  form  of  mimic  facial  spasm  for  the  distortion 
of  the  face  arising  from  hemiplegia,  we  must  observe  the  unimpaired 
muscular  power  of  the  undistorted  side,  and  the  normal  behavior  of 
its  muscles  under  the  induced  current.  Moreover,  according  to  JBruns^ 
in  hemiplegic  palsy,  upon  handling  the  healthy  side  of  the  face,  we  do 
not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
and,  by  stroldng  and  drawing  upon  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  mouth 
may  be  brought  into  proper  position. 

Treatment. — In  recent  cases  of  tic  convulsif,  a  diaphoretic  and  de- 
livative  procedure  always  seems  to  do  good,  while,  according  to  my 
experience,  an  old  case  resists  all  treatment,  even  the  application  of 
electricity.  Where  the  morbid  irritation  of  the  facial  manifestly  is  of 
reflex  origin,  and  if  we  can  tell  from  which  filaments  of  the  trigeminus 
the  disturbance  proceeds,  division  of  those  twigs  from  the  brain  by 
neurotomy  is  indicated.  In  two  cases  reported  by  JRomhergy  where 
the  supra-orbital  nerve  was  dinded,  great  benefit  was  obtained.  On 
the  other  hand,  division  of  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  is  not  advisable, 
as  that  procedure  gives  rise  to  another  deformity  scarcely  less  un- 
fJeasant  than  the  former  one,  namely,  mimic  facial  palsy.  In  one  ob- 
stinate case  of  tic  convulsif,  subcutaneous  incision  of  the  facial  muscled 
nas  been  practised  by  Dieffoibach^  with  good  result 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

SPASM  IK  THB  RBGIOK  OF  THE  8PIKAL  ACCES80RT  KEEYB  OF  WILLIS. 

Etiology. — Uke  the  facial,  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  morbid  irritability.  The  pathogeny  and  etiology  of 
this  condition  are  as  obscure  as  are  those  of  tic  convulsil  Violent 
twisting  of  the  neck,  cold,  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  have  been 
the  assigned  causes.  The  nodding  spasm,  or  salaam  convulsions,  seen 
in  children,  particularly  at  the  period  of  dentition,  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
genuine  affection  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  and  the  cervical  nerves. 
Indeed,  from  its  complications  and  course,  it  seems  probable  &at  it  is 
symptomatic  of  cerebral  disease,  or  of  an  eclampsia. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Morbid  excitement  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  is  manifested  by  spasm,  either  of  a  tonic  or  clonic  character, 
in  the  muscles  supplied  by  that  nerve,  the  trapezius,  and  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoideus. 

In  the  former  case,  in  each  paroxysm,  the  head  is  drawn  obliquely 
downward  several  times  in  succession,  the  occiput  approaching  the 
shoulder,  and  the  ear  the  clavicle.  The  direction  assumed  by  the  head 
is  more  forward  or  backward,  according  as  the  contractions  are  greater 
in  the  trapezius  or  stemo-clcido-mastoideus.  In  the  same  way  the 
shoulder-blades  and  shoulders  are  drawn  up  during  the  contractions  of 
the  trapezius.  If  the  irritation  spread  to  the  facial,  the  face  twitches 
also;  if  it  involve  the  portio  minor  of  the  trigeminus,  the  jaws  are 
convulsively  set.  If  the  cervical  nerves  be  also  implicated,  the  head 
is  twisted,  and  the  arms  are  thrown  into  convulsive  agitation.  Such 
paroxysms,  which  are  usually  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  muscles  or 
their  attachments,  usuaUy  last  but  for  a  second  or  two.  At  the  outset 
of  the  disease  the  attacks  are  less  frequent ;  as  it  advances,  they  recur 
oftener ;  so  that  as  many  paroxysms  as  thirty  may  occur  in  a  minute, 
driving  the  patient  almost  to  desperation  (Ifasse),  They  do  not  come 
on  during  sleep.  These  clonic  spasms  of  the  region  of  the  accessory 
nerve  generally  develop  in  a  very  slow  and  gradual  manner.  They 
rarely  cease,  but,  as  a  rule,  endure  through  life,  without  endangering  it. 

The  term  **  salaam  convulsion "  of  children  is  applied  to  solitary 
or  periodically-recurring  paroxysms  of  clonic  spasm  of  both  stemo- 
mastoid  muscles,  whereby  the  child  is  made  to  nod  its  head  incessantly, 
like  a  Chinese  image.  The  nodding  is  very  rapid,  and  sometimes  in- 
creases in  rapidity  as  the  attack  goes  on,  making  occasionally  eighty 
to  a  hundred  nods  a  minute.  Generally  speaking,  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  especially  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  sympathize  in  the 
movement.      Epilepsy  and  idiocy  develop  in  some  children  affected 
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in  this  way,  while  in  others  it  is  said  to  disappear  when  dentition  is 
complete. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis  is  the  cause  of  the 
spastic  form  of  torticollis  or  caput  obstipum.  The  spasm  is  usually 
confined  to  the  stemc-cleido-mastoideus,  so  that  the  head  is  inclined 
forward  and  downward.  The  affection  occurs  more  frequently  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults,  and  perhaps,  too,  it  sometimes  affects  the  foetus 
if  congenital  torticollis  be  attributable  to  an  intra-uterine  foetal  tonic 
spasm  of  this  muscle.  Sometimes  the  tonic  spasm  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  attack  of  clonic  convulsions ;  more  generally,  however,  the  muscu- 
lar contraction  is  of  a  tonic  character  from  the  first.  At  the  com- 
mencement the  disease  is  apt  to  be  considered  of  little  moment,  and, 
as  it  is  usually  attended  by  pain,  is  looked  upon  as  of  rheumatic  char- 
acter. An  embrocation  of  opodeldoc  is  ordered  for  the  "  stiff  neck," 
or  else  some  other  equally  harmless  prescription.  Finally,  however, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  attack  and  its  gradual  aggravation  furnish  evi- 
dence of  its  more  serious  natiu^.  The  head  is  drawn  more  and 
more  to  one  side,  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  of  that  side,  particularly 
its  sternal  portion,  stands  out  like  a  hard  cord,  while  upon  the  up- 
tiuTied  side  of  the  neck  the  skin  is  stretched  and  the  muscles  are  not 
prominent  at  all.  K  the  disease  last  long,  the  face  becomes  distorted, 
the  hy]>ertrophied  muscles  drawing  their  corresponding  half  of  the  face 
downward.  In  the  same  way  the  permanent  obliquity  of  the  attitude 
often  leads  to  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  to  sinking  of  the  thorax  of 
the  affected  side. 

TREA'niENT. — Treatment  of  clonic  spasm  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve  is  seldom  very  successful.  It  is  true  that  Moritz  Meyer ^  in  five 
sittings,  completely  cured  a  soldier  affected  with  tic  convulsif  and 
clonic  spasm  of  the  neck,  by  faradizing  each  one  of  the  contracted  mus- 
cles. The  negative  results,  however,  which  I  myself  as  well  as  others 
have  witnessed  in  the  treatment  of  tic  convulsif,  by  faradization  and 
galvanism,  would  imply  that  such  brilliant  cures  were  exceptional. 
So,  too,  the  internal  use  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  the  application  of  moxas  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  would  seem  to 
have  sometimes  been  of  ser\dce.  Section  of  nerves  has  not  succeeded, 
although,  in  two  cases,  division  of  the  muscles  was  successful.  In  a 
third  case,  in  which  the  division  of  the  muscles  was  practised  more 
than  once,  no  benefit  was  derived. 

We  can  give  no  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  salaam  convulsion, 
since  the  nature  of  this  affection,  and  especially  its  etiology,  is  entirely 
unknown.  The  treatment  of  tonic  spasm,  which  belongs  to  tlie  prov- 
ince of  orthopedic  surgery,  can  boast  of  some  success  in  cases  which 
were  not  of  too  long  standing. 
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BCBIYENXBS'  SPASM — ^MOGIGRAPHIA. 

Etiology. — ^The  term  scriveners'  spasm  is  employed  to  denote  a  mor- 
bid excitement  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  musdea 
of  the  figers,  and  which  renders  further  writing  impossible,  by  indudng 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  they  belong.  1£  such 
spasms  are  provoked  by  other  kinds  of  manipulation,  and  not  by  writing, 
for  instance,  by  shoemaking  or  by  milking,  they  receive  other  names,  such 
as  **  cobblers' "  or  "  milkers'  spasm."  Numerous  as  are  the  h3rpotheses 
as  to  its  origin,  we  know  nothing  positive  as  to  the  pathogeny  of  this 
disease,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  which  often  deprives  the 
individual  afiOicted  of  his  means  of  subsistence.  The  theory  of  ^ritz 
IS  in  some  respects  satisfactory.  He  regards  it  as  a  reflex  neurosis,  in 
which,  however,  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves  is  not  derived  from 
the  cutaneous  nerves,  as  in  most  reflex  neuroses,  but  proceeds  from  the 
muscular  nerves.  The  observation  that  the  touch  of  a  feather  or  paper 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  the  cramp,  although  holding  the 
hand  in  the  attitude  of  writing,  even  though  it  touch  neither  pen  nor 
paper,  will  do  so,  argues  in  favor  of  this  view.  The  theory  is  equally 
probable,  however,  that  the  morbid  irritation  is  not  reflected  from  the 
sensory  to  the  motor  nerves,  but  proceeds  from  transmission  of  the  im- 
pression of  the  nerves  excited  by  the  will  to  other  motor  nerves. 
Scriveners'  cramp  would  then  resemble  the  convulsive  movements  of 
chorea,  and  stammering,  and  the  movements  which  disturb  the  writer 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  sympathetic  movements. 

With  regard  to  its  etiology,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  afiFection 
is  much  more  common  among  men  than  among  women,  in  whom  it 
has  only  been  observed  occasionally.  Will  it  not  turn  out  upon  ex- 
amination that,  just  as  in  many  other  diseases  (although  perhaps  less 
strikingly  so),  the  apparent  difference  of  tendency  to  the  disease  in  the 
two  sexes  is  really  due  to  a  difference  of  habit  and  occupation  ?  Wri- 
ters' cramp  is  most  liable  to  occur  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty 
years,  that  is,  during  the  time  of  life  when  occupation  is  most  intense. 
Professional  penmen,  clerks,  teachers,  and  merchants  are  most  subject 
to  the  affiection.  Narrow  coat-sleeves,  which  compress  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  during  writing,  an  inconvenient  attitude,  but,  above  all  (since 
scriveners'  spasm  has  only  come  into  notice  since  the  introduction  of 
steel  pens),  the  use  of  a  hard  steel  pen  seems  to  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  affection.  Why  the  disease  should  develop  under  these 
causes  alone  is  unknown. 

Symptoms  ant>  Course. — The  usual  precursory  signs  of  writers' 
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cramp  are  a  feeling  of  slight  fatigue  of  the  hand,  and  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity as  if  the  writer  must  grasp  his  pen  more  firmly.  Sometimes  the 
affection  does  not  advance  beyond  this  stage.  When  the  disease  is 
fully  developed,  the  muscles  of  the  first  three  fingers  become  convulsed 
during  writing,  and,  in  bad  cases,  upon  every  attempt  to  write,  some- 
times the  flexor  muscles,  sometimes  the  extensors,  are  the  most  con- 
tracted. Various  forms  of  this  spasm  have  been  recognized  according 
to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  convulsive  movement,  such  as 
convulsive  flexion  of  the  thumb,  jerking  of  the  index-finger,  loss  of 
control  of  the  hand,  and  a  form  made  up  from  the  last  two  of  these 
varieties.  During  these  spasms  the  pen  is  rapidly  twitclied  up  and 
down,  but,  instead  of  regular,  distinct  letters,  it  forms  grotesque  inter- 
rupted scribbling.  The  occurrence  of  the  paroxysm  is  favored  by  ap- 
prehensive attention  to  the  subject  and  fear  of  its  arising.  The  harder 
the  patient  tries  to  continue  his  writing,  so  much  the  stronger  is  the 
spasm,  as  so  much  the  more  is  it  apt  to  extend  up  the  forearm  and 
arm.  It  is  usually  painless,  although  sometimes  it  is  attended  by  a 
feeling  of  tension  in  the  arm.  The  moment  the  patient  suspends  his 
attempt  to  wTite,  the  cramp  ceases,  and  he  can  execute  all  other  move- 
ments undisturbed.  In  a  case  of  tliis  kind,  described  by  Romberg^  a 
nailsmith,  as  soon  as  he  grasped  liis  hammer  and  prepared  to  strike, 
was  seized  by  painful  spasm  of  the  foreann.  He  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  trade,  and  afterward  become  a  useful  and  skilled  painter.  Wri- 
ters' spasm  is  a  very  obstinate  and  tedious  disorder.  Recovery  is 
very  rare,  and  its  uniform  persistence  is  hardly  ever  broken  even  by  a 
temporary  improvement  of  the  symptoms.  Some  patients,  who  are 
ready  for  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  rid  of  their  burdensome  disease, 
and  from  their  anxiety  for  this  means  of  subsistence,  learn  to  write 
with  the  left  hand.  Unfortunately,  however,  sometimes  in  such  cases 
the  left  hand  is  also  attacked  by  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  of  scriveners'  spasm  is  as  a  rule  unsuc- 
cessful. Experience  has  shown  that  very  little  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  long-continued  prohibition  of  writing,  and  by  only  allowing 
the  patient  to  resume  the  practice  cautiously,  and  only  permitting  him 
to  use  goose-quills,  or  by  the  use  of  cold  douches,  sea-baths,  and  stim- 
ulating friction.  Division  of  the  ner\*es  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  patient, 
as  it  causes  paralysis  of  the  finger.  In  one  case  only  has  section  of 
the  muscles  been  followed  by  benefit.  In  all  other  instances  there 
was  either  no  improvement  at  all,  or  it  was  a  merely  transient  one. 
In  one  case  of  scriveners'  spasm,  when,  without  hoping  for  success,  I 
applied  the  constant  galvanic  current  in  a  manner  almost  rude,  I 
nave  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease,  so  that  the  patient,  who  for  years 
had  written  with  the  left  hand,  now  uses  his  right  once  more.     The 
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treatment  proposed  by  Benedikt^  by  which  he  has  obtained  some  suo 
oess,  and  which  consists  in  the  application  of  ^  spinaJ-root,  and  spinal 
nenre-streams,"  has  utterly  failed  in  my  hands ;  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  it  has  aggravated  the  disease.  If  the  pathogeny  of  scriveners' 
spasm  be  really  as  I  have  suggested  above,  my  treatment  of  it  was  an 
entirely  rational  one,  although  I  myself  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the 
time.  I  applied  the  current  to  the  muscle  of  the  thumb  and  index* 
finger,  and  hence  to  the  sensory  muscular  nerves  running  into  them : 
thus  if  the  explanation  be  correct,  the  cure  would  be  accounted  for  by 
an  abatement  of  the  morbid  nutritive  state,  and  of  the  morbid  exci- 
tability of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  muscles,  from  whose  reflex  action 
the  cramp  proceeds,  by  the  catalytic  action  of  the  constant  ciurent 
Sometimes  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  writes  without  the 
aid  of  his  fingers,  also  are  of  service  for  a  while. 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

IDIOPATHIO    CBAMP    07    THS    HITSCLSS  OF    THE    EXTBEMTriEa-^ 

ABTUBOQBYP08I8. 

Etiology. — According  to  the  example  of  the  Frenuh  authors,  the 
term  idiopathic  spasm  (spasmes  musculaires  idiopathiqucs)  is  applied 
to  tonic  contractions  which  sometimes  attack  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities, without  being  attributable  to  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow.  They  are  analogous  to  the  neuralgias,  but  wc  arc  stQl  less 
able  to  point  out  the  anatomical  cause  of  this  morbid  condition  of  the 
motor  nerve,  causing  idiopathic  muscular  spasm,  than  to  discover  that 
which  acts  upon  the  sensory  ner\'es  in  neuralgia.  The  hannlcss  course 
usually  taken  by  the  disease  makes  it  probable  that  idiopatliic  cramps 
of  the  extremities  are  due  to  trifling  and  transient  lesions  of  the 
nerves  and  their  sheaths.  By  many  observers,  these  aflections  arc 
regarded  as  a  form  of  rheumatism,  and  are  attributed  to  hjpcraemia 
and  oedema  of  the  neurilemma.  In  some  cases,  tliis  may  be  the  truth, 
especially  in  such  as  occur  in  children  previously  healthy.  However,  , 
the  occurrence  of  idiopathic  muscular  spasm  during  the  course  of  and 
convalescence  froxa  acute  and  chronic  disorders,  which  have  an  exceed- 
ingly pernicious  effect  upon  the  assimilation  and  nutrition  of  the  body, 
and  which  often  lead  to  gpreat  functional  disturbance,  such  as  typhus, 
intermittent,  Bright's  disease,  and  epidemic  diphtheritis,  makes  it 
quite  probable  that  in  other  instances  idiopathic  muscular  cramps  are 
the  result  of  derangement  of  the  tissues,  the  character  of  which  is 
almost  unknown,  and  which  develops  during  the  diseases  above  men- 
tioned, giving  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  functional  disturbance. 

The  muscular  spasms  which  arise  during  pregnancy,  during:  laboi 
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and  after  it,  must  be  regarded  as  of  this  characlcr.  The  affection 
IS  most  common  during  childhood,  especially  the  primitive  form  in- 
duced by  cold.  The  statement  of  VaUelx^  that  the  disease  is  so  rare, 
that  few  physicians  ever  see  it,  strikes  me  as  strange,  as  not  only  have 
I  myself  observed  a  great  number  of  such  cases,  but  I  well  remember 
that  Krukenhcrg  used  to  describe  it  as  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
form  of  rheumatism  among  children. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Sometimes  the  disease  is  preceded  by 
a  feeling  of  illness,  languor,  and  depression  of  several  days'  duration. 
The  actual  commencement  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  pain,  which 
apparently  shoots  along  the  courses  of  the  nerves,  sometimes  involving 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  simultaneously,  sometimes  only  the 
hands  and  forearms,  sometimes  the  feet  and  legs.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  sense  of  formication,  and  of  stiffness  and  sluggishness  in  the 
suffering  members.  These  symptoms  having  lasted  for  a  variable 
period  of  time,  fugitive  cramps,  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  other 
muscles,  set  in,  which  soon  are  converted  into  continued  tonic  contrac- 
tions. The  upper  extremities  are  usually  brought  into  a  state  of  per- 
manent flexion,  the  lower  into  permanent  extension.  If  we  are  unac- 
quainted Avith  the  malady,  and  see  a  child  thus  affected  for  the  first 
time,  we  shall  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  aspect  of  the  rigid  immov- 
able limbs,  the  extended  knees,  the  heels  drawn  up,  the  thumbs  forced 
into  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  shall  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  some 
serious  lesion  of  a  central  organ.  The  attempt  to  extend  the  upper 
extremity  or  to  flex  the  lower  is  extremely  painful  to  the  patient. 
The  contracted  muscles  are  hard  and  prominent.  Generally  the  joints 
seem  somewhat  swollen  by  a  slight  oedema  of  the  skin.  Sometimes 
the  tonic  contractions  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  belly, 
and  even  to  those  of  mastication  and  to  those  of  the  face.  The  affec- 
tion is  either  entirely  free  from  fever  or  else  the  fever  is  of  but  little 
intensity.  In  some  patients  the  commencement  of  the  contraction  is 
accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  of  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head.  In  manv  instances  the  course  of  the  disease  is  brief;  the  con- 
tractions  ceasing  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  days,  and  free  mobility  becom- 
ing reestablished.  In  other  instances  it  is  more  protracted.  Some- 
times, too,  relapses  occur  after  some  days  or  even  some  weeks  have 
passed.  Certain  observers,  as  Ddpeche  and  Hasse^  state  that  the  dis- 
ease consists  of  a  series  of  spasmodic  attacks,  that  these  paroxysms  last 
for  some  minutes,  some  hours,  or  a  day  or  more,  and  that  in  the  inter- 
vening period  there  is  merely  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness  and  swelling 
of  the  Hmbs,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles. In  the  cases  which  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  no  such 
paroxysms  and  intervals  were  discoverable. 
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Tr£AT1CSNT. — ^The  course  of  the  disease,  which  usually  is  fJEivofsblo, 
renders  active  therapeutic  interference  superfluous.  Jlrukenberg  used 
to  recommend  fumigation  with  juniper-berries.  The  pain  in  the  limlis 
and  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  certainly  subside  quite  as  soon 
jnder  this  simple  treatment  as  imder  the  use  of  other  stimulating  and 
antispasmodic  embrocations,  and  by  the  internal  use  of  remedies  for 
convulsions,  such  as  fiores  zind,  henbane,  opium,  and  the  like.  If  the 
idiopathic  muscular  spasm  be  the  effect  of  some  grave  general  disease, 
the  case  is  different.  The  spasms  do  not  then  cease  until  the  normal 
assimilation  and  nutrition  have  once  more  become  re^tablished ;  and 
treatment  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

PERIPHERAL     PALSY. 

The  term  palsy — aoinesis — of  the  province  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  is  applied  to  a  morbid  condition,  in  which  the  motor  fibres  are 
no  longer  acted  upon  by  volition,  so  that  the  muscles  cannot  be  made 
to  contract  at  wilL  Derangements  of  the  voluntary  motion  having 
another  origin,  especially  those  caused  by  disease  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  are  not  counted  as  palsy.  Myopathic  palsy  shall  be  treated  of 
hereafter. 

In  treating  of  disease  of  the  brain,  we  have  already  described  that 
class  of  paralysis  proceeding  from  destruction  or  derangement  of  the 
grand  centre  of  volition,  whereby  the  motor  impulse  to  the  peripheral 
nerves  is  arrested.  Under  the  same  heading,  also,  we  have  treated  of 
those  palsies  due  to  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral  circulation 
and  nutrition,  in  which,  the  entire  mental  function  having  become  airest* 
ed,  no  impression  is  made,  and  no  voluntary  motion  can  take  place. 
Besides  this,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  already  considered  the 
subject  of  paralysis  arising  from  destruction  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  through  whidi  the  impulse  from  the  seat  of  volition  is  con- 
veyed to  the  motor  nerves.  The  present  section  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  variety  of  palsy  arising  either  from  separation  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  from  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  from  a  loss  of  irritability  on 
the  port  of  these  nerves  owing  to  alteration  in  their  structure. 

Etiology. — Separation  of  motor  nerves  from  the  central  organs  is 
not  unfrequently  the  result  of  injury,  and  in  this  class  belong  the  cases 
of  section  of  nerves  by  a  siu'gical  operation,  and  by  wounds  of  other 
kinds.  In  other  instances  the  disturbance  of  continuity  depends  upon 
the  extension  of  an  ulceration  or  other  destructive  process  to  a  neigh- 
boring nerve.     The  destruction  of  the  fecial  nerve,  during  its  course 
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tbrouga  the  canal  of  Fallopius  in  caries  of  the  petrous  l)OQe,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prototype  of  this  variety.  A  peripheral  end  of  a  nerve 
may  also  be  separated  from  its  central  organ  by  the  continued  pressure 
of  a  tumor,  an  aneurism,  or  an  exostosis  which  gradually  consumes  it. 
Sometimes  even  a  temporary  pressure  upon  a  nerve  has  the  same  ef- 
fect, which  is  probably  owing  to  the  continuity  of  the  nerve's  having 
become  broken  at  the  compressed  point.  Thus  Ifasse  has  seen  a  mo- 
tor palsy  of  the  arm  which  proved  refractory  to  all  treatment,  in  a  per- 
son who  had  slept  some  time  with  his  arm  resting  over  the  back  of  a 
chair.  In  very  rare  cases  the  disturbance  of  continuity  of  the  nerve  is 
due  to  a  primaxy  partial  neuritis. 

The  structural  changes  whereby  the  motor  nerves  lose  their  excita- 
bility, without  undergoing  solution  of  continuity,  are  as  unknown  as  are 
those  which  destroy  the  function  of  the  sensory  ner\'es.  Thus  cutting 
oflf  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  will  arrest  the  irritability  of  the  motor 
nerves  without  producing  in  them  any  structural  alteration.  It  is 
probable,  although  not  proved,  that  rheumatic  palsy  is  due  to  hyper- 
semia  and  oedema  of  the  neurilemma,  causing  compression  of  the  nerve- 
fibres.  Physiological  experiment  warrants  the  supposition  that  the 
paralysis,  which  sometimes  arises  after  violent  attacks  of  cramp,  is 
the  result  of  over-exertion ;  but  a  nerve  which  has  lost  its  excitability 
through  undue  exertion  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  an  excitable 
nerve.  It  is  the  same  in  case  of  a  paralysis  arising  in  consequence  of 
a  moderate  pressure  or  strain.  Here,  from  its  favorable  course,  we 
must  attribute  the  palsy  to  a  diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  nerve, 
and  not  to  its  destruction.  Finally,  the  structural  changes  of  the 
nerves  are  unknown,  which  give  rise  to  the  paralysis  of  lead-poison- 
ing and  of  miasmatic  poisoning,  as  well  as  in  the  so-called  essentia 
palsies.     (See  Chapter  XXI.) 

Although  hysterical  palsy  has  not  been  counted  either  among  the 
cerebral  diseases  or  among  those  of  the  spinal  marrow,  it  probably 
does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  peripheral  paralyses,  but  rather  de- 
pends upon  some  impalpable  anatomical  abnormity  of  the  centre  of 
volition,  as  we  shall  explain  more  in  detail  when  treating  of  hysteria. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Complete  separation  of  a  nerve  from 
its  central  organ  renders  the  muscles  which  it  supplies  incapable  of 
motion,  producing  complete  palsy  or  paralysis.  Textural  changes, 
which  absolutely  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  nerve,  have  the  same 
effect.  When  the  nervous  irritability  is  merely  diminished,  but  not 
annihilated,  feeble  contractions  still  remain  possible.  This  condition 
is  called  incomplete  palsy  or  paresis, 

A  paralysis  or  paresis  of  peripheral  origin  is  usually  distinguishable 
from  a  central  palsy :  1.  By  its  extent.     As  we  have  seen,  the  charao- 
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terifltic  forms  of  cerebral  and  spinal  pals j  are  hemiplegia  and  paraple> 
firia,  while  a  palsy  limited  to  the  range  of  influence  of  some  particular 
nerve  is  an  almost  pathognomonic  symptom  of  peripheral  paralysis. 
It  is  only  as  a  symptom  of  mdpient  sclerosis,  and  in  rare  instances, 
that  the  power  of  volition  is  suspended  in  single  nerves  owing  to  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  or  that  the  connection  between  the  spinal  marrow 
and  any  particular  nerve  is  broken.  Tlie  converse  of  this  proposition 
is  not  true,  however,  as  there  are  many  peripheral  palsies  which  in- 
volve large  numbers  of  nerves.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the 
mode  of  extension  of  the  malady  often  reveals  its  source.  When  a 
tumor  of  the  brain  causes  palsy  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  various 
cerebral  nerves,  the  palsy  does  not  arise  in  all  of  the  nerves  simulta- 
neously, but  extends  gradually  from  one  to  another  as  the  tumor 
gprows.  I  shall  mention  one  case  observed  in  the  Greifswalder  clinic^ 
as  a  striking  example  of  how  extension  of  the  palsy  may  be  of  great 
importance  as  a  means  of  distinction  between  spinal  and  peripheral 
paralysis  due  to  caries  of  the  vertebrae.  The  patient  suffered  from 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and  his  upper  extremities  were  in  a  state  of  al- 
most complete  paralysis  with  anssthesia,  while  the  mobility  and  sen- 
sation of  the  lower  limbs  was  quite  normaL  From  the  manner  in 
which  this  palsy  had  developed,  it  could  be  decidedly  inferred  that  it 
was  the  nervous  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  whidi  were  affected  by 
the  vertebral  disease,  and  not  the  spinal  marrow.  Rheumatic  palsy, 
which  likewise  not  unfrequently  affects  a  large  number  of  ner^^es,  does 
not  present  any  peculiarity  with  regard  to  its  manner  of  extension, 
and  for  a  differential  diagnosis  we  can  only  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  apt  to  assume  the  form  of  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mode  of  development  of  lead-palsy  is  very  charao 
teristic,  so  that  from  it  alone  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  de- 
termined, and  other  forms  of  peripheral  palsy,  as  well  as  the  central 
palsies,  may  be  excluded  from  the  diagnosis.  Lead-poisoning  always 
affects  the  upper  extremities  first,  attacking  the  extensors  of  the  fin- 
gers, hands,  and  arms  in  succession,  while  the  flexors  remain  quite  free 
from  disease. 

2.  If,  from  the  outset  of  an  attack  of  palsy,  there  have  never  been 
any  derangements  of  the  cerebral  function,  the  origin  of  the  disease 
is,  m  all  probability,  peripheral  The  converse  of  this  proposition 
also  does  not  hold  good ;  for  a  paralysis  may  be  combined  with  serious 
cerebral  disorder,  and  the  paralysis  may  still  be  a  peripheral  one. 
Ample  proof  of  this  condition  is  given  in  cases  of  tumors  at  the  base 
of  the  brain. 

3.  When  the  affected  nerve  is  a  nerve  of  mixed  function,  the  conip 
plication  of  palsy  with  anaesthesia  of  the  region  known  to  be  supplied 
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by  its  sensory  fibres,  is  an  important  criterion  of  the  peripheral  origin 
of  the  disease. 

4.  The  absence  of  reflex  and  sympathetic  movements  in  the  region 
of  the  palsied  nerve  is  of  similar  import.  If  the  continuance  of  the 
noimal  sensibility  informs  ns  that  the  function  of  the  sensory  nerves 
of  a  part  is  still  preserved,  and  that  its  connection  with  the  brain  re- 
mains intact ;  and  if,  nevertheless,  no  reflex  signs  arise  when  the  sen- 
sory nerves  are  irritated,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that  an  interrup- 
tion exists  in  the  motor  nerves,  and  hence  that  the  palsy  is  periphcraL 
For  instance,  if  a  patient  be  unable  to  close  his  eye  at  will,  and  do 
not  even  wink  when  the  bulb  is  touched,  although  the  sensibility  of 
the  conjunctiva  be  normal,  the  palsy  is  certainly  peripheral.  The  re- 
verse of  this  condition  is  a  still  better  proof  of  the  central  origin  of  a 
palsy.  If  a  patient  be  unable  voluntarily  to  bring  a  certain  nerve  into 
excitement,  and,  hence,  tmable  to  contract  the  muscles  supplied  by 
that  nerve  (for  instance,  if  he  cannot  close  the  eye  when  told  to  do  so ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nerve  be  excited,  and  all  its  muscles 
made  to  contract  if  a  sensory  nerve  be  irritated,  as  when  we  touch  the 
conjimctiva  with  the  finger),  we  have  to  do  with  a  central  palsy.  In 
such  a  case  the  irritability  of  the  motor  and  sensory  fibres  is  perfect, 
as  is  also  the  path  by  which  the  impression  is  conveyed  from  the  cen- 
tripetal to  the  centrifugal  nerves ;  but  the  centre  of  volition  in  the 
brain,  or  the  channel  through  which  the  influence  of  the  will  is  im- 
parted to  motor  nerves,  is  destroyed, 

6.  Finally,  the  early  extinction  of  electric  contractility  in  a  nerve — 
that  is,  the  absence  of  contractility  of  its  muscles  u}X)n  application 
Df  the  induced  current — is  an  important  sign  that  the  paralysis  is  of 
oeripheral  origui.  Tlie  induction  apparatus,  the  exaggerated  and  in- 
liscriminate  employment  of  which,  for  therapeutic  purposes,  should  be 
liscouraged,  deserves  a  much  greater  employment  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis, especially  in  private  practice,  than  it  has  obtained  hitherto. 

In  recent  cases  of  peripheral  palsy,  wliich  come  under  our  notice 
tolerably  often  in  private  practice,  and  where,  owing  to  the  greater 
prospect  of  successful  treatment,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  know 
whether  the  disease  be  of  peripheral  or  central  origin,  examination 
with  the  induced  current  will  decide  the  matter  almost  with  certainty. 
In  many  cases  of  peripheral  palsy,  the  electric  contractility  of  the  mu» 
cles  sinks  to  a  minimum,  even  within  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  palsy,  and  soon  afterward  ceases  entirely.  In  cerebral  paralysis 
it  is  quite  otherwise.  Tliere  the  electric  contractility  often  continues 
unimpaired  for  months.  Hemiplegic  patients,  indeed,  are  apt  to  be 
much  impressed  when  the  faradizer,  by  application  of  the  electrodes, 
readily  causes  contraction  of  muscles,  which  for  months  have  been  he- 
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yond  the  power  of  their  will,  and  tbej  spare  neither  time  nor  money 
in  order  to  subject  themselves  to  a  treatment  in  which — ^ineffectual 
though  it  be — ^thej  place  the  utmost  conlidence.  The  degeneration 
of  peripheral  nerves,  which  soon  follows  upon  their  separation  from 
the  central  organs,  and  which  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  anatomically, 
accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the  early  extinction  of  electric  contrac- 
tility in  peripheral  palsy.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  should  we  wonder 
that  it  soon  ceases  in  rheumatic  palsy,  and  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning. 
No  matter  how  slight  the  disease  from  which  the  nerve  suffers  in  such 
a  case,  it  will  always  suffice  to  bring  about  in  it  such  a  change  that 
neither  the  will  nor  the  application  of  the  induced  current  is  capable 
of  producing  excitement  in  it.  In  cerebral  palsy,  also,  a  degeneration 
of  the  peripheral  nerve  finally  sets  in,  as  well  as  an  atrophy  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  unemployed  muscles.  Hence,  in  very  old  cases, 
loss  of  electric  contractility  can  no  longer  be  made  use  of  as  a  means 
of  distinction  between  central  and  peripheral  palsy.  In  spinal  palsy 
the  electric  contractility  is  sometimes  long  retained,  while  at  other 
times  it  speedily  ceases.  Hence,  it  is  of  little  worth  in  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view.  I  believe  that  these  differences  may  be  accounted  for, 
in  some  degree,  irom  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  structure 
of  the  spinal  marrow  by  Schroeder  van  der  KoUc.  Where  centrifugal 
fibres  exist  in  the  spinal  marrow,  which,  instead  of  passing  to  the  pe* 
ripheral  nerves,  first  go  to  the  ganglion-cells  from  which  the  peripheral 
nerves  spring,  it  would  seem  (arguing  from  analogy)  that,  upon  de- 
struction of  this  first  set  of  fibres,  a  similar  condition,  as  regards  the 
electric  contractility,  exists,  as  obtains  in  cerebral  palsy,  while,  upon 
destruction  of  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  ganglion-cells,  the  condi- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  of  a  peripheral  paralysis.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  many  cases  of  peripheral  palsy,  the  muscles  can  be  made  to 
contract,  by  means  of  the  constant  current,  while  the  induced  current 
will  fail  of  effect,  and,  still  more  strange,  that  streams  so  feeble  as  to 
excite  no  contraction  upon  the  unaffected  side  will  induce  it  upon  the 
paralyzed  side.  We  have  no  satisfeu^tory  explanation  of  this  circum- 
stance, which  I  have  met  with  in  two  cases  of  rheumatic  palsy  in  the 
course  of  a  single  semester.  One  thing,  however,  may  be  deduced 
from  our  previous  remarks :  that  the  character  of  the  irritation  pro- 
duced in  a  nerve  by  the  constant  current,  with  its  catalytic  action,  is 
essentially  different  from  that  caused  by  the  induced  current. 

Separation  of  a  motor  nerve  from  the  central  organs  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  its  irritability  induce  the  same  derangements  of  circulation 
and  of  nutrition  which  we  have  described  while  treating  of  the  pe- 
ripheral anaesthesias,  and  such  derangements  are  particularly  severe  in 
cases  where  anaesthesia  and  acinesis  exist  together.     Lowering  of  the 
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temperature  in  paralyzed  regions  depends  upon  a  retardation  of  the 
circulation.  The  quicker  new  blood  reaches  the  peripheral  region, 
ivhich  is  constantly  giving  oS  heat,  so  much  the  less  readily  does  it 
become  cooled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slower  new  warm  blood  enters 
the  part,  so  much  the  sooner  will  its  temperature  assimilate  itself  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  region.  Retardation  of  the  circulation  seems 
to  me  to  be  dependent  upon  a  contraction  of  the  arteries ;  at  all  events, 
the  pulse  is  often  smaller  upon  the  palsied  side  than  upon  the  sound 
one.  We  are  as  yet  unable  to  account  for  this  narrowing  of  the  artery 
upon  the  paralyzed  side.  When  a  palsied  part  becomes  inflamed,  an 
elevation  of  its  temperature  is  observed  in  it,  instead  of  a  depression. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  incomplete  anaesthesia, 
which  usually  develops  by  degrees  in  palsied  parts  (even  where  origi- 
nally the  disease  has  been  a  motor  paralysis),  depends  upon  retarda- 
tion of  the  circulation,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  transmission 
of  the  passive  condition,  through  the  ganglion-cells,  from  the  motor  to 
the  sensory  fibres. 

The  course  of  peripheral  palsy  exhibits  great  variety,  according  to 
the  cause  which  produces  it.  Where  a  nerve  has  been  cut  through, 
the  interrupted  connection  not  unfrequently  becomes  restored,  and  the 
palsy  gradually  and  completely  disappears.  If,  however,  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  nerve  be  destroyed,  the  palsy  remains  stationary  throughout 
life.  The  progress  of  rheumatic  palsy  usually  is  favorable,  and  it  gen- 
erally terminates  in  complete  recovery.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
exhaustion  of  irritability  resulting  from  convulsions,  and  from  the  in- 
complete traumatic  palsy  caused  by  slight  injuries.  The  paralysis 
which  sometimes  remains  after  recovery  from  typhus  also  admits  of 
favorable  prognosis,  while  that  arising  from  lead-poisoning  is  exceed- 
ingly intractable,  and  often  proves  incurable. 

Treatment. — The  fulfilment  of  the  causal  indication  in  peripheral 
palsy  is  but  rarely  possible,  and  even  then  is  seldom  followed  by  bene- 
ficial results.  Thus  the  extirpation  of  a  tumor,  which  has  caused  par 
ralysis  by  pressure  upon  a  nerve,  scarcely  ever  restores  normal  motion 
of  the  part. 

Rheumatic  paralysis  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule,  when  not  of 
too  long  standing,  as  a  proper  treatment  of  the  primitive  disease  in 
such  cases  often  furnishes  the  best  results.  However,  this  is  not  to 
be  anticipated  from  the  use  of  those  very  uncertain  remedies,  colchi- 
cum,  quina,  and  aconite,  but  rather  from  the  methodical  employment 
of  warm  baths.  Every  year  troops  of  paral}i^ic  patients,  curable  and 
mcurablc,  crowd  to  Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  Wildbad,  or  PfiCffers.  The 
rej^utation  which  these  watering-places  enjoy,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  palsy,  is  mainly  due  to  their  really  surprising  efficacy  in  rhcu 
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matic  paralysis.  As  oonx>borant8  of  the  bath-treatment,  but  only  in 
cases  where,  owing  to  unfavorable  drcumstances,  bathing  is  impracti- 
cable, we  recommend  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the  skin,  applied 
along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve.  The  usual  prescription  of  an 
embrocation  of  aromatic  tinctures,  which  irritate  the  nose  more  than 
the  skin,  should  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  rubefacients  and  issues. 

Of  the  remedies  called  for  bj  the  indication  from  the  disease  itself^ 
the  application  of  the  constant  electric  current  is  that  which  deserves 
our  greatest  reliance.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that 
cures  effected  by  the  constant  current  probably  depended  solely  upon 
its  catalytic  action,  and  that,  by  means  of  the  galvamic  treatment,  it  is 
in  our  power  greatly  to  modify  the  circulation,  the  process  of  endos- 
mosis,  and  nutrition  itself,  even  in  tissues  lying  deep  beneath  the  skin. 
The  induced  current  does  not  have  this  effect,  and  we  have  seen  many 
cases  of  peripheral  palsy,  which  had  been  treated  unsuccessfully  by 
the  induced  current,  healed  when  the  constant  stream  was  applied. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  rheumatic  and  traumatic  palsies, 
and  those  induced  by  lead  and  other  poisons. 

The  symptomatic  indication  demands :  1.  That  we  should  preserve 
what  remains  of  irritability  in  a  partially  paralyzed  nerve,  and  avert,  if 
possible,  its  complete  extinction.  2.  That  we  should  prevent  atrophy 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  palsied  muscles,  or  check  them  where  they 
have  already  begun.  Both  complete  extinction  of  the  already  reduced 
irritability,  and  the  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  palsied  muscles, 
are  mainly  due  to  continued  rest,  and  to  lack  of  excitement,  which  thus 
constitute  a  new  factor,  whereby  a  palsy,  dependent  upon  other  causes, 
is  rendered  more  severe  and  intractable.  It  may  even  furnish  the  sole 
reason  why  a  paralysis  merely  improves  sometimes,  without  disappear* 
ing  entirely.  For  the  prevention  of  such  a  mishap,  localized  faradiza- 
tion is  an  invaluable  remedy.  It  is  an  important  rule,  in  its  employ- 
ment, not  to  protract  the  sittings  too  much,  and  not  to  employ  too 
strong  a  current.  Since  we  know  that  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  is 
quite  as  liable  to  impairment  or  destruction  from  too  much  exertion  as 
from  too  much  rest,  this  rule  needs  no  comment.  It  is  equally  evident 
that,  in  traumatic,  rheumatic,  and  toxic  palsy,  the  induced  current  is 
not  to  be  employed  before  the  disturbance  of  continuity  has  been  al 
layed,  and  the  excitability  of  the  affected  nerve  has  begun  to  retmn ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  current  is  not  to  be  applied  until  we  find 
that  the  muscles  begin  to  contract  mider  its  iiifiuence.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  every  physician  should  make  himself  so  familiar  with  fara- 
dization localize  that  he  need  not  leave  its  employment  to  some  one 
else.  The  labors  of  Ziemsaen  have  rendered  this  task  quite  an  easy 
one.     A  few  days  of  practice  upon  the  healthy  subject,  under  the  in- 
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structive  guidance  of  ibis  book,  suffices  to  impart  the  degree  of  skill 
requisite  to  impress  the  uninitiated. 

The  curative  effect  of  strychnine  upon  peripheral  palsy  may  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  induced  current.  Nor  does  strych- 
nine at  all  tend  to  promote  the  union  of  divided  nerves,  nor  repair  the 
structural  changes  which  have  caused  the  palsy.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  probable  that  this  drug,  by  exciting  reflex  action  in  the  spinal 
column,  and  through  the  augmented  reflex  excitement  thereby  induced 
in  the  motor  nerves,  may  stimulate  the  irritability  of  the  latter,  where 
it  is  not  already  completely  extinguished.  In  order  to  obtain  results 
from  strychnine,  doses  must  be  given  of  sufficient  size,  and  must  be 
kept  up  long  enough  to  produce  visible  effect  upon  the  reflex  action  of 
the  spinal  marrow — that  is,  until  slight  twitching  is  induced.  We 
prescribe  either  the  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica,  one-third  of  a 
grain,  gradually  increasing  up  to  two  grains,  or  the  nitrate  of  strych- 
nine, in  dose  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain.  Other  medica- 
ments, such  as  arnica  and  rhus  toxicodendri,  scarcely  have  any  effect 
upon  peripheral  palsy. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

fALST   OF  THE   FACIAL  KERVE — MIMIC  FACIAL  PALSY — BKLL's   PALSY. 

Etiology. — In  the  coming  chapter  we  leave  unnoticed  the  variety 
of  facial  palsy  arising  from  suspended  volition,  which  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  hemiplegia,  and  constitutes  a  common  symptom  of 
apoplexy,  and  of  other  diseases  of  the  brain. 

The  irritability  of  the  facial,  or  of  its  attachment  to  the  brain,  may 
be  impaired :  1.  By  causes  which  act  upon  it  prior  to  its  entrance  into 
the  internal  auditory  meatus.  2.  By  such  as  affect  it  during  its  course 
through  the  petrous  bone.  3.  By  agents  which  involve  the  peripheral 
ramifications  upon  the  face.  Witliin  the  cranium  the  facial  nerve  is 
most  frequently  compressed  or  destroyed  by  cerebral  tumors  springing 
from  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  which  have  advanced  toward  its  base.  More 
rarely  it  proceeds  from  exudation,  from  thickening  of  the  dura  mater, 
or  from  exostoses.  In  the  canal  of  Fallopius  the  nerve  is  more  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  although  one  or  two 
cases  have  been  observed  in  which  fractures  and  gunshot  wounds  have 
caused  injury  of  the  facial  within  the  petrous  bone.  The  j^eripheral 
oranchos  are  sometimes  cut,  either  by  accident  or  intentionally,  during 
surgical  operations.  Tlius  it  was  with  the  coachman  who  was  so 
thankful  to  IBell  for  the  successful  extirj^ation  of  a  tumor  about  his 
ear,  but  who  complained  that  since  the  operation  he  could  no  longer 
whistle  to  his  horses.    The  continuous  pressure  which  the  ramifications 
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sometimes  are  subjected  to  by  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  or  other 
tumors,  as  well  as  contusions  and  concussions,  resulting  from  blows 
upon  the  ear,  may  give  rise  to  facial  palsy.  It  is  not  unfrequently  ob* 
served  in  newly-born  children,  when  branches  of  the  nerve  have  been 
bruised  by  the  forceps  during  labor.  Sudden  chilling  of  a  warm  hxse^ 
however,  is  a  much  more  common  source  of  &cial  palsy  than  any  other 
agent.  Many  patients  acquire  it  by  looking  out  of  the  window  imme- 
diately after  rising  in  the  morning.  IfaUa  attributes  the  increasing 
frequence  of  frLcial  paralysis  to  the  railroads.  People  hurry  to  the 
station,  arrive  there  warm,  enter  the  carriage,  and  expose  their  face  to 
the  draught  of  the  window.    The  result  is  a  palsy  of  the  £Etoe. 

The  affection  is  a  somewhat  common  one,  so  that  J.  Frank  has 
seen  twenty-two  cases  of  it  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years.  Statistics 
as  to  its  frequence  at  various  ages,  and  in  different  sexes,  and  different 
sides  of  the  face,  have  not  led  to  any  important  conclusions.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  affection  is  more  common  upon  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
it  is  not  on  account  of  any  predisposition  of  the  left  facial  nerve,  but 
because  of  the  greater  exposure  of  the  left  cheek  to  blows  on  the  ear, 
and  to  other  injuries. 

Symptoms  and  ComssB. — ^The  symptoms  of  ficicial  palsy  consist  in 
an  immobility  and  relaxation  of  the  facial  muscles,  which  are  supplied 
by  the  affected  nerve-fibres.  Palsy  of  the  frontal  muscle,  and  of  the 
ooiTugator  supcrcilii,  makes  it  impossible  to  wrinkle  the  forehead. 
Momberg  says :  ^  The  old  man^s  forehead  becomes  as  smooth  as  that  of  a 
child,  and  there  is  no  better  cosmetic  for  old  women.''  Palsy  of  the 
orbicularis  palf)cbrarum  prevents  the  patients  from  shutting  the  eye 
completely.  If  told  to  do  so,  they  lower  the  lid  a  little,  by  relaxing 
the  levator  palpebrse  supierioris,  over  which  they  still  have  control,  and 
roll  the  bulb  upward,  so  as  to  hide  the  cornea.  The  tears  are  no  longer 
conducted  to  the  lachrymal  puncta,  but  flow  down  over  the  cheek. 
The  eye,  being  imperfectly  closed,  and  exposed  to  all  manner  of  inju- 
ries, readily  inflames.  The  levator  labii  superioris,  alaeque  nasi,  the 
levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  zygomaticus,  are  unable  to  draw  up  the 
upper  lip,  nose,  or  commissure  of  the  mouth,  and  to  dilate  the  nostril. 
The  buccinator  being  disabled,  the  cheek  puffs  out  during  expiration, 
like  a  loose  sail.  Some  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  facial  muscles 
are  employed,  the  pronunciation  of  the  labial  letters,  whistling,  blow- 
ing, and  expectorating,  now  fail.  Even  in  chewing,  which  process, 
being  independent  of  the  facial,  goes  on  undisturbed,  the  morsel,  when 
on  the  affected  side  of  the  mouth,  often  falls  between  the  teeth  and 
the  cheek,  and  has  to  be  disengaged  thence  by  the  fingers.  When 
the  paralysis  involves  the  whole  of  one  side,  there  is  a  remarkable  dis* 
tortion  of  the  countenance  with  every  play  of  expression.    This  arises 
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pardy  irom  the  fact  that  muscular  contractions  only  occiu*  on  the  sound 
sidC)  while  the  other  remains  motionless,  and  partly  because  the  con- 
tracting muscles  upon  the  sound  half  of  the  face  are  not  counterbal* 
anced  by  the  palsied  half,  so  that  the  countenance  is  drawn  to  one  side. 
Even  during  rest  the  face  remains  more  or  less  distorted  and  unsym- 
metrical.  The  palsied  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower  than  the  healthy 
one,  the  nostril  is  narrower,  and  all  the  pits  and  depressions  are  ef- 
faced. The  point  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth  arc  drawn  over  toward 
the  sound  half  of  the  face.  All  this  deformity  is  due  to  the  want  of 
balance  between  the  healthy  muscles  of  one  half  the  face  and  their 
palsied  antagonists.  In  the  same  way  there  b  lagophthalmos  of  the 
affected  side,  from  a  preponderance  of  the  unpalsied  levator  palpebnu 
superioris  over  its  palsied  antagonist,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
When  paralysis  of  the  facial  is  bilateral,  the  face  becomes  void  of  all 
expression,  and  the  patient  laughs  and  weeps  without  exliibiting  any 
play  of  countenance.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  case  myself,  but  can 
easily  beheve  that  the  aspect  of  a  person  whose  face  remains  motion- 
less, even  while  he  is  laughing  loudly,  will  present  the  hideous  appear- 
ance of  a  mask.  The  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste,  the  distortion 
of  the  uvula,  and  deviation  of  the  tongue,  though  less  obvious  symp- 
toms, are  equally  constant.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  obtuseness  of 
the  sense  of  taste  depends  upon  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  saliva, 
and  consequent  dryness  of  the  mouth,  or  whether  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve,  by  erecting  the  papilla  of  the  tongue,  aids  the  gustatory  sense. 
Displacement  of  the  uvula  to  the  sound  side  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  motor  nerve-fibres,  passing  through  the  nervus  petrosus 
Buperficialis  major  to  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion,  from  which  the  de- 
scending palatine  branches  proceed,  only  contract  the  muscles  of  the 
uvula  upon  the  side  which  is  not  palsied.  This  explanation,  however, 
is  not  absolutely  satisfactory,' 

Regarding  the  deviation  of  the  tongue,  we  refer  to  what  we  have 
already  said  while  treating  of  apoplexy,  as  this  symptom  is  of  more 
common  occurrence  in  cerebral  than  in  peripheral  paralj'sis.  In  a  pre- 
vious chapter  we  have  given  a  detailed  explanation  of  why  the  reflex 
motion  should  be  impossible  in  complete  peripheral  palsy  of  the  facial, 
and  why  the  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  soon  be- 
comes extinct.  In  recent  and  uncomplicated  cases,  the  scnsibiHty  of 
the  panilyzed  half  of  the  face  is  normal.  When  of  longer  standing, 
it  generally  becomes  somewhat  blunted,  probably  in  consecjuence  of 
nutritive  disorder  of  the  region  supplied  hy  the  affected  ner\'e.  This 
shows  itself  chiefly  through  emaciation  and  flabbiness  of  the  palsied 
part  of  the  face,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  fat,  and  by  the  shrivelletl 
condition  of  the  skin. 
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Aoooiding  to  JRomberg^  the  following  are  the  signs  whereby  we 
may  recognize  whether  the  souroe  of  the  paraly&is  is  to  be  sought 
within  the  cranium,  in  the  petrous  bone,  or  upon  the  fiaoe  itself:  1. 
We  may  infer  that  the  affection  originates  in  disease  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  when  there  is  participation  of  other  cerebral  nerves  in  the 
palsy,  as  shown  by  squinting,  deafness,  anassthesia,  eta,  as  well  as  by 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  palsy  of  the  extremities  of  the  other 
side  of  the  body.  2.  Evidence  that  the  palsy  originates  in  a  disease 
or  destruction  of  the  facial  nerve  within  the  canal  of  Fallopius  con- 
sists in  long-standing  otorrhoea,  hardness  of  hearing  or  complete  deaf- 
ness, obliquity  of  the  uvula,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  perversion  of  the 
sense  of  taste,  which  depends  upon  implication  of  the  nervus  petrosus 
superficialis  minor  and  chorda  tympani,  which  are  never  affected  except 
in  this  form  of  the  disease.  3.  We  know  that  the  palsy  proceeds  from 
the  peripheral  ramifications,  when  the  disease  is  plainly  dependent 
upon  exposure  to  cold,  or  upon  some  violence  done  to  the  face,  or  upon 
the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  the  facial  nerve,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  the  ear  itself  meantime  being  sound,  the 
taste  normal,  and  the  uvula  straight. 

The  course  of  facial  palsy  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  scat  and 
nature  of  its  cause.  Where  the  nerve  has  been  destroyed  by  a  tumor 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  by  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  palsy  is, 
of  course,  incurable,  as  is  also  the  case  when  a  tumor  has  broken  the 
continuity  of  the  nerve  by  continued  pressure  upon  its  peripheral 
branches.  When  the  affection  proceeds  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  from 
slight  injuries,  the  prognosis  is  better.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
congenital  palsy  induced  by  pressure  of  the  obstetric  forceps.  But, 
even  in  adults,  it  by  no  means  invariably  happens  that  traumatic  or 
rheumatic  paralysis  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Tbeathent. — ^From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  prognosis 
of  facial  palsy,  the  rheumatic  and  traumatic  forms  of  the  complaint 
are  the  only  ones  susceptible  of  treatment.  Although  they  usually 
recover  without  interference,  it  is  better,  in  recent  cases  of  traumatic 
origin,  to  employ  local  antiphlogistics.  Whenever  an  adult  has  a 
palsy  of  one  side  of  the  face,  caused  by  a  blow  or  shock,  we  shoulc 
prescribe  leeches  and  cold  compresses,  and  should  rub  the  part  with 
mercurial  ointment.  Congenital  paralysis,  also,  when  of  traumatic 
origin,  may  be  left  alone.  When  the  disease  arises  from  cold,  and  is 
recent,  the  affected  side  of  the  face  is  to  be  covered  with  well-wrung 
cold  compresses,  covered  with  oil-silk  or  india-rubber  cloth,  which  are 
not  to  be  changed  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours.  The  face  may 
also  be  enveloped  in  cotton  wool,  and  a  vapor-bath  may  be  taken.  At 
a  later  period  stronger  irritants  may  be  used :  lotions  of  essence  of 
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mustard,  mustard-plasters,  embrocations  of  croton-oil,  blisters,  eta  A 
great  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  rheumatic  facial  pa]sv 
has  been  cured  by  the  application  of  the  constant  galvanic  current. 
In  two  cases,  I  myself  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure,  although  but 
a  gradual  one,  by  employment  of  galvanism.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
treatment  by  the  induced  current  remained  without  effect.  Where 
the  electric  contractility  can  be  reestablished  by  localized  faradization, 
the  cwrc  will  be  promoted  and  hastened  by  the  methodical  use  of  the 
induced  current. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

PALSY   OF  THB   SEBSATUS  MUSCLE. 

EnoLOGT. — In  rare  instances,  two  of  which  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation,  palsy  of  the  serratus  has  formed  part  of  a  myo- 
pathic paralysis,  involving  many  of  the  muscles,  the  result  of  the  so- 
called  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (see  appropriate  chapter).  The 
affection  is  much  more  commonly  confined  to  the  serratus  alone.  This 
fact,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  long  thoracic  nerve  is  not  distrib- 
uted to  any  other  muscle  except  to  the  serratus  anticus  magnus,  would 
imply  that  most  cases  of  palsy  of  the  serratus  are  neither  of  cerebral 
nor  of  myopathic  origin.  We  have  laid  it  down  as  an  important  sign 
of  the  peripheral  nature  of  a  palsy,  that  the  affection  involves  the  re- 
gion supplied  by  some  particular  nerve,  and  while  neighboring  muscles 
supplied  by  other  nerves  remain  sound.  Besides  this  is  the  well-known 
fact  that  peripheral  palsy  and  peripheral  neuroses  by  preference  affect 
the  region  supplied  by  nerves  which  pass  through  long,  narrow  chan- 
nels and  holes,  like  the  long  thoracic,  which  runs  through  the  scalenus 
medius.  This  very  important  point  in  the  pathogeny  of  palsy  of  the 
serratus,  and  the  proof  of  the  fact  that,  in  most  of  such  cases,  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  peripheral  neuropathic  affection,  have  not  hitherto  ob- 
tained the  notice  which  they  deserve, 

Tlie  exciting  causes  of  palsy  of  the  serratus  are  usually  obscure. 
It  is  plain  that  the  long  thoracic  nerve,  in  its  passage  through  the 
scalenus  medius,  may  suffer  injuries  which  escape  our  attention.  In 
some  instances,  over-exertion  of  the  upper  extremities,  or  cold,  has 
been  the  assigned  cause.  In  one  observation,  reported  by  Neuschler^ 
the  palsy  of  the  serratus  was  preceded  by  a  fall,  and  a  tumor  afterward 
formed  in  the  neck,  which  the  physician  in  charge  proposed  to  open  by 
jiicision.  In  one  very  interesting  case,  which  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, a  carpenter,  who  used  to  carry  the  heavy  beams  for  build* 
Jigs  upon  his  right  shoulder,  had  to  employ  the  left  shoulder  instead. 
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on  aooount  of  the  development  of  a  palsy  of  the  right  serratus  muscle. 
Some  time  afterward,  palsy  of  the  left  serratus  also  began  to  appear. 

Stuftoms  xhd  Coubsb. — ^Palsy  of  the  serratus  muscle  is  easy  of 
recognition,  as  the  absence  of  its  function  and  the  undue  action  of  its 
antagonistic  muscles  occasion  characteristic  deformities  and  disorders 
of  motion.  The  function  of  the  serratus  is  to  press  the  scapula  against 
the  thoracic  wall,  and  to  draw  its  lower  angle  downward  and  outward. 
The  serratus  is  especially  required  in  the  act  of  elevating  the  arms 
above  a  horizontal  line,  as  it  then  draws  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula 
outward,  and  turns  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  joint  upward.  It  is  by 
this  act  alone,  and  not  by  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  lift  the  arm  above  the  shoulder.  When  the  serratus  is 
paralyzed,  the  inner  border  of  the  scapula,  and  particularly  its  lower 
angle,  instead  of  lying  against  the  chest,  stands  up  like  a  wing,  draw- 
mg  up  a  three-cornered  fold  of  skin  before  it,  and  admitting  of  our 
reaching  deeply  into  the  subscapular  fossa.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lower  edge  of  the  scapula  stands  up  too  high,  and  too  far  inward. 
The  antagonistic  muscles,  the  trapezius  and  the  levator  scapulae,  have 
drawn  the  superior  angle  upward,  and  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  the 
pectoralifl  minor  have  depressed  the  external  angle,  and  thrown  it  for- 
ward. The  patient  is  unable  to  lift  his  arm  above  a  horizontal  line, 
and  is  thus  rendered  extremely  awkward.  Any  one,  who  has  often 
watched  a  patient  with  this  affection  put  on  or  take  off  his  coat  or 
shirt,  will  be  able  to  make  a  diagnosis  in  the  next  case  he  meets  with, 
from  these  acts  alone.  If  we  press  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula 
against  the  chest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  push  it  in,  the  patient  is  once 
more  enabled  to  lift  his  arm  above  his  shoulder  without  difficulty. 
Palsy  of  the  serratus  is  an  obstinate  complaint.  In  none  of  the  cases 
which  I  have  seen  was  a  complete  cure  effected.  In  many  in* 
stances,  however,  the  patients  so  far  improved  as  to  be  able  to  do 
easy  work, 

Tbeatmknt. — ^The  most  commendable  remedy,  in  recent  palsy  of 
the  serratus,  is  local  blood-letting  and  derivation  to  the  skin,  applied 
over  the  point  where  the  long  thoracic  nerve  passes  through  the  sca- 
lenus mcdius.  In  chronic  cases,  according  to  our  present  experience, 
faradization  does  not  promise  much  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constant  current  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, hitherto  I  have  had  but  one  opportunity  of  applying  it.  The 
cures  obtained  by  means  of  the  constant  current,  in  cases  of  peripheral 
facial  palby,  which  I  consider  to  be  quite  analogous  with  palsy  of  the 
semrtus,  urgently  demand  the  treatment  of  the  latter  by  galvanism. 
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OHAPTER    XXII. 

PROGRESSIVE  PALSY  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES — PROGRESSIVE  PALST 
OP  THE  TONGUE,  VELUM  PALATI,  AND  LIPS — GLOSSOLARTNGEAL 
PALSY. 

A  SERIES  of  observations  have  recently  been  made,  particularly  by 
French  writers,  of  a  paralysis,  which,  commencing  at  the  lips,  extends 
successively  to  the  tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  and  sometimes  to  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis,  more  rarely  to  those  of  the  eyes.  In  all  cases 
hitherto  observed  no  coexistent  derangement  has  been  perceptible  in 
the  sensory  nerves,  nor  in  those  of  special  sense. 

The  pathogeny  of  this  peculiar  disease  is  obscure.  The  only  lesion 
constantly  found  poat  mortem  is  an  intense  fatty  atrophy  of  the  pal- 
sied nerves,  especially  the  hypoglossal  nen^e.  In  some  cases  a  diffuse 
sclerosis  of  the  medulla  oblongata  has  also  been  found.  According  to 
an  hypothesis  which  is  as  yet  unproved,  advanced  by  Wachsmuthy  who 
proposes  to  call  the  malady  in  question  "  bulbar  palsy,"  the  disease 
consists  in  a  '^  central  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  having  its 
seat  in  the  oHvary  bodies,  and  in  the  gray  matter  lying  far  back  be- 
tween tlie  diverging  lateral  and  posterior  columns,  and  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  According  to  Wdchsmuth^  the  atro- 
phy of  the  nerves  is  secondary,  and  a  consequence  of  the  degeneration 
suffered  by  the  nuclei  at  the  points  above  named.  In  some  cases  the 
palsy  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  cerebral  nerves  was  preceded  by 
the  symptoms  of  an  incipient,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  the 
majority  of  French  authorities  regard  the  two  diseases  as  closely 
related,  although,  in  the  progressive  palsy  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  no 
diminution  in  size  is  observable  in  the  affected  muscles.  At  the  out- 
set the  patient  makes  but  little  complaint.  He  cannot  pucker  up  his 
mouth,  and  hence  cannot  blow,  whistle,  nor  spit.  The  saliva  which 
collects  in  the  mouth  runs  from  it  involuntarily.  The  expression  of 
the  countenance  becomes  blank  and  strange,  as  the  muscles  of  the  lips 
cannot  take  part  in  the  play  of  expression.  Pronunciation  of  the 
labial  letters  is  difficult,  and  gradually  becomes  impossible.  If  the 
malady  extend  to  the  tongue,  not  only  does  articulation  become  still 
more  embiirrassed,  but  the  acts  of  chewing  and  swallowing  become 
impeded ;  and  afterward,  when  the  tongue  has  become  still  more  help- 
less— ^lying  quite  motionless  in  the  mouth — these  acts  are  no  longer 
practicable.  Palsy  of  the  palate  shows  itself  from  the  nasal  tone  of 
the  voice,  and,  as  long  as  the  pharyngeal  muscles  remain  sound,  by  the 
regurgitation,  through  the  nose  and  mouth,  of  food  and  liquids  which 
enter  the  pharynx.     If  the  pharynx  also  become  palsied,  the  patient, 
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when  offered  to  drink,  rejects  a  large  portion  of  the  liquid  with  violent 
expiratory  motions,  so  that  at  last  it  often  beoomes  necessary  to  feed 
him  by  means  of  the  oesophagus  tube.  The  choldng-fits  thus  pro* 
voked  by  attempting  to  drink,  and  the  rejection  of  the  liquid  amid 
spasmodic  coughing,  might  awaken  the  suspicion  that  a  communication 
exists  between  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  or  oesophagus.  In  one  case 
of  this  kind,  my  colleague  JBntns  demonstrated,  by  means  of  the  lar 
ryngoscope,  that,  ^  if  the  patient  merely  was  fed  with  small  spoonfuls 
of  milk  or  porridge,  the  swallowed  portion  only  passed  as  far  as  the 
pouch  which  lies  behind  the  larynx.  If,  by  further  swallowing,  the 
level  of  the  liquid  rises  so  as  to  pass  the  bottom  of  the  notch  between 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  so-called  riraa  glottidis  posterior,  the  soft 
liquid  mass  immediately  flows  forward  through  this  opening  into  the 
larynx,  and  instantly  gives  rise  to  a  fit  of  coughing.*^ 

This  disease  is  generally  a  tedious  one.  Death  is  the  usual  result, 
either  from  impairment  of  the  general  nutntion  of  the  patient,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  with  which  he  obtains  nourishment,  or  else  from  vio- 
lent bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  intru- 
sion of  liquid  into  the  air-passages.  Hitherto  no  authentic  case  of  im- 
provement or  cure  has  been  reported.  Senedikt  is  the  only  one  who 
daims  that,  by  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic,  and  at  tbo  mastoid 
process,  he  has  obtained  important  success  and  even  a  cure,  and  in 
advanced  cases  has  relieved  dangerous  symptoms,  such  as  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  the  copper-pole  to  the 
spinal  column,  and  strokes  with  the  zinc-pole  upon  the  pomum  adami 
and  neighboring  parts,  so  that  in  each  sitting  he  is  able  to  induce  some 
twenty  or  thirty  acts  of  deglutition.  May  there  not  have  been  some 
ocRifusion  with  hysterical  dysphagia  in  these  almost  miraculous  cures  ? 
T  have  cured  a  hysterical  patient  by  a  treatment  almost  purely  psychi- 
cal, who  for  months  previously  had  been  fed  through  a  tube,  and  had 
carried  a  canula  in  her  trachea  for  an  equally  long  period  of  time. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

ESSENTIAL  PALSY  OF  CHILDREN — SPINAL  INFANTILE  PALSY    {Heine), 

Etiology. — ^Whether  the  essential  palsy  of  children  be  a  disease 
of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  or 
whether  it  proceed  from  all  or  any  of  them  in  turn,  as  Vogt  supposes, 
A  a  matter  which,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  its  post  mortem  lesions, 
cannot  be  positively  decided.  The  name  **  essential  palsy  "  I  hold  to 
oe  a  most  appropriate  one.  Although  the  paralyEis  originally  may 
have  been  due  to  an  inflammation  or  eflusion  in  the  spinal  marrow. 
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yet,  at  tlie  time  when  the  palsy  is  called  an  essential  palsy,  all  such 
processes  have  long  since  subsided,  and  it  is  not  the  primitive  disease, 
but  the  paralysis  and  its  consequences,  that  we  have  to  treat.  Esscn^ 
tial  palsy  as  a  rule  is  the  permanent  product  of  a  very  acute  process ; 
for  all  observers  agree  that  the  affection  develops  within  a  few  hours, 
and  that  it  never  extends  from  the  limb  first  attacked  to  the  other 
limbs. 

Tlie  causes  of  the  disease  are  as  obscure  as  is  its  pathogeny.  It 
occurs  almost  exclusively  among  children  during  the  period  of  denti- 
tion, and  for  a  short  time  afterward ;  that  is,  from  the  sixth  month  to 
the  third  year  of  life.  Girls  and  boys  are  equally  liable,  as  are  also 
scrofulous  and  cachectic  subjects,  and  those  previously  robust  The 
assigned  causes  have  been  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  cold,  especially 
allowing  children  to  sit  upon  cold  stones.  Tlie  latter  idea  is  unworthy 
of  attention,  as  innumerable  children  sit  daily  upon  the  stones,  while 
essential  palsy  is  not  at  all  a  common  disease. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  many  instances  the  attack  commences 
with  febrile  symptoms,  and  signs  of  cerebral  hypenemia  or  meningitis. 
Mental  excitement,  convulsions,  loss  of  consciousness,  gnashing  of  the 
teeth,  arc  common  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  other  two  maladies  above 
mentioned ;  and  as  in  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  it  is  only  by 
the  course  of  the  disease  that  we  can  decide  whether  we  have  a  me- 
ningitis or  a  cerebral  hypenemia  to  deal  with,  so  here,  too,  we  have  no 
means  of  distinguisliing  the  primary  stage  of  an  essential  paralysis 
from  that  of  hypenemia  of  the  brain,  save  that,  after  subsidence  of  the 
convulsions  and  return  of  consciousness,  a  total  paralysis  of  one  or 
more  extremities  remains.  Sometimes  one  foot,  sometimes  one  hand 
is  affected,  sometimes  both  lower  extremities ;  but  it  never  happens 
that  both  extremities  of  the  same  half  of  the  body  are  paralyzed,  a  fact 
which  very  plainly  implies  the  independence  of  the  disease  from  cere- 
bral apoplexy  or  encephalitis.  The  bladder  and  rectum  never  take 
part  in  the  palsy.  A  mode  of  commencement  of  the  malad}^  which  is 
scarcely  less  conmion  than  that  by  violent  cerebral  symptoms,  consists 
in  an  undefined  attack  of  feverish  symptoms,  during  which,  without 
precursory  convulsions  or  stupor,  an  arm,  or  leg,  or  both  legs,  suddenly 
hang  useless,  and  are  entirely  incapable  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  subsec|uent  course  of  the  disease  may  vary.  Sometimes  the 
palsy  disappears  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  disease  ends  in  complete 
recovery.  Ileinc^  who  indisj)utably  has  seen  the  largest  number  of 
cases,  doubts  whether  such  examples  (to  which  the  name  "  temponiry 
Infantile  palsy  "  has  been  given)  proceed  from  the  same  causes  which 
give  rise  to  the  stationary,  permanent  essential  paralysis.  Duchenni 
noticed  that,  in  recent  cases  of  the  temporary  form,  the  electric  con- 
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tiactilitj  of  the  muscles  was  retained ;  whereas,  in  recent  cases  oi  the 
permanent  form,  a  few  only  of  the  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limb 
maintained  their  electric  contractility,  whUe  in  the  others  it  was  lost 
These  observations  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  that  the  prognoeis 
of  an  essential  palsy  is  dftvorable,  and  that  a  cure  is  to  be  hoped  for, 
when  the  affected  muscles  preserve  their  contractility ;  but  that  it  is 
unfavorable,  and  that  degeneration  and  atrophy  ensue,  when  the  elec- 
tric contractility  is  extinct 

When  the  disease  passes  into  the  so-called  second  stage,  the  re* 
laxed  flexible  soft  limbs,  which  may  readily  be  placed  in  any  required 
position,  gradually  lose  their  original  plumpness.  They  suffer  an 
atrophy  which  involves  the  skin,  fat,  muscles,  and  even  the  bones.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  the  droumference  of  the  limb,  and  even  its  length, 
is  far  smaller  upon  the  crippled  than  upon  the  sound  side.  The  pulse 
is  small,  corresponding  to  the  deficient  nutritive  condition  and  marked 
depression  of  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  limU  It  has  a  livid  hue, 
and  is  liable  to  bed-sores,  chilblains,  and  ulceration.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  deformity  and  contractions  of  the  crippled  limb  are  added 
to  the  atrophy.  The  wasted  deltoid  muscle  is  often  no  longer  able  to 
hold  the  head  of  the  arm-bone  in  its  socket  on  the  shoulder-blade ;  so 
that  the  arm  sinks,  stretching  the  capsule  of  the  joint  by  its  weights 
We  then  find  a  depression  immediately  beneath  the  acromion,  the 
head  of  the  bone  lying  farther  downward  and  backward.  It  is  easy 
to  replace  the  bone ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  arm  is  permitted  to  hang 
down,  it  is  immediately  redislocated  by  its  own  weight.  When  the 
lower  extremities  are  attacked,  particularly  if  it  be  at  the  period  when 
children  try  to  move  themselves  about  by  shuffling,  permanent  short- 
ening takes  place  in  the  muscles  which  still  retain  some  degree  of  con* 
tractile  power  and  encounter  no  resistance  from  their  antagonists. 
This  is  the  mode  of  origin  of  a  variety  of  fonns  of  clubfoot,  flexions  of 
the  hip,  and  the  deformities  of  the  knee-joint  known  as  genu  valgus. 
In  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  the  electrical  contractility  of  the 
degenerated  and  wasted  muscles  is  extinct.  No  conclusion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  affection  can  be  drawn  from  this  condition,  as  it  occurs  in 
all  forms  of  paralysis  (even  in  the  cerebral  form)  after  it  has  lasted 
long  enough  for  the  nerves  and  muscles  to  degenerate. 

The  general  health  usually  remains  unimpaired  in  e3sential  paraly- 
sis. Many  patients  attain  a  great  age,  and,  when  they  belong  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  are  often  seen  as  mendicant  cripples  on  the 
high-roads. 

Tbeatmeht. — ^It  is  only  in  very  recent  cases  of  essential  palsy  that 
any  beneBt  is  to  be  expected  from  local  bload-letting,  or  from  deriva- 
fives  by  the  side  of  the  spine.     In  old  cases  we  have  as  little  reason 
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to  expect  the  resolution  of  the  remains  of  a  process  which  has  long 
since  subsided,  as  to  restore  the  apoplectic  cicatrix  of  the  brain  after 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  thus  to  cure  the  hemiplegia.  Indeed, 
where  the  electric  contractility  is  extinct,  and  the  nerves  and  muscles 
have  degenerated,  the  restitution  of  the  spinal  marrow  to  a  state  of 
health  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  palsy. 

Although  we  scarcely  ever  are  able  to  fulfil  the  causal  indications 
or  the  indications  from  the  disease,  yet  a  treatment  of  the  symptoms 
.of  the  disease  has  been  followed  by  comparative  success.  As  long  as 
any  of  the  musdes  maintain  the  slightest  trace  of  their  contractility, 
the  systematic  and  active  application  of  the  induced  current  is  indicated 
as  being  the  best  and  surest  means  of  preserving  and  increasing  what 
remains  of  the  irritability,  and  of  arresting  the  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscles.  It  is  proved,  moreover,  by  the  results  which 
Heine  has  obtained  at  his  institution,  that,  even  in  cases  apparently  of 
the  most  desperate  nature,  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  patient  may  be 
materially  alleviated  by  means  of  tehotomy  and  other  expedients  of 
rational  orthopedic  surgery. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION  OF   1880. 

SECTION   HI, — DISEASES    OF  THE   PEBIPHEBAL   NERVES. 

1.— P.  331. 

Neuralgia  is  occasionally  so  obstinate  that,  besides  exhausting 
the  patient,  it  exhausts  the  physician's  list  of  remedies  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  record  some  of  the  numerous  modes  of  treat- 
ment recommended. 

Apply  ice  to  the  seat  of  pain  as  long  as  the  patient  can  bear  it, 
while  he  holds  brandy  in  the  mouth. 

In  periodic  cases,  where  quinine  fails,  try  salicylic  acid  in  30- 
gr.  doses  repeated  two  or  three  times  ;  or  hypodermic  injections  of 
Fowler's  solution — arsenic  tt],  v-x,  with  the  same  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Granules  of  y^  gr.  of  aconitia,  repeated  three  times  daily  till 
they  cause  tingling,  are  said  to  give  relief  ;  not  to  be  used  in  cases 
of  heart  disease. 

Inhalations  of  ether,  of  chloroform,  or  of  nitrite  of  amyl  (gtt.  iij); 
if  the  latter  is  not  effectual,  it  may  be  repeated  in  fifteen  minutes 
and  increased  to  six  or  eight  drops  ;  it  is  more  apt  to  give  relief  in 
cases  where  the  face  is  pale. 
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Either  the  induced  or  constant  currents  of  electricity  may  do 
goody  though  the  latter  is  most  reliable  in  neuralgia.  Change  of 
air ;  where  there  are  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  compression  of  the  carotid  on  that  side  ;  and  where  there  is 
paresis  on  the  neuralgic  side,  compression  of  the  opposite  carotid, 
are  said  to  do  good. 

Phosphorus  gr.  -^^  in  mucilage,  may  be  given  ten  minutes  after 
something  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  repeated  thus  every 
two  hours  for  three  doses,  then  every  three  or  four  hours. 

2.— P.  368. 

Implication  of  the  chorda  tympani  causes  change  in  the  sense  of 
taste,  especially  for  sour  or  salty  things,  on  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  that  side  of  the  tongue.  If  it  be  true  that  the  gustatory  fila- 
ments of  the  facial  only  belong  in  the  short  portion  between  the 
entrance  of  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  departure  of  the  petrosus 
Buperficialis  major,  and  pass  with  the  latter  to  the  second  branch  of 
the  trifacial,  loss  of  taste  in  facial  paralysis  would  show  that  the  cause 
must  be  at  this  part.  Diminution  of  saliva  has  also  been  observed. 
Deafness  may  occur  from  disease  of  the  internal  ear  or  auditory 
nerve.  There  may  be  excessive  sensitiveness  of  hearing  {hyperaJcu' 
sis).  In  rheumatic  paralysis  this  is  said  to  occur  especially  for  the 
deeper  musical  tones,  and  is  probably  due  to  paralysis  of  a  small 
twig  going  to  the  stapedius  muscle,  and  a  consequent  preponderance 
of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

AUhaua  says  that  in  rheumatic  paralysis  the  farado-muscular 
excitability  is  generally  normal ;  there  may  be  slight  anesthesia  of 
the  skin  ;  the  supinators  and  flexors  are  equally  affected.  In  trau- 
matic  paralysis  the  farado-muscular  contractility  is  lost ;  there  is 
aneesthcsia  of  the  skin  ;  the  supinators  and  extensors  are  equally 
affected.  In  lead  palsy  the  farado-muscular  excitability  is  lost ; 
there  is  no  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  ;  the  supinators  are  healthy.  In 
cerebral  paralysis  the  electro-muscular  contractility  continues.  These 
diagnostic  points  are  true  in  other  paralyses  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
facial  nerve. 


SECTION  IV. 

GENERAL  NEUROSES,    OF  UNKNOWN  ANATOM- 
ICAL ORIGIN 


CHAPTER    I. 

CHOREA — CHOBEA  ST.   VITI — ST.   VITUS'S  DANCE. 

Etiology. — St.  Vitus's  dance  may  be  called  a  purely  motor  nei* 
rosis,  all  of  its  symptoms  being  attributable  to  a  morbid  irritability  of 
the  motor  nerves,  while  no  derangement,  or,  at  least,  no  constant  de- 
rangement of  the  sensory  or  intellectual  function  can  be  detected. 

The  pathogeny  of  chorea  is  obscure.  None  of  the  anatomical  re- 
searches hitherto  made  upon  the  subject,  nor  any  study  of  its  symp- 
toms, give  us  any  positive  information  as  to  the  real  point  whence  the 
morbid  irritation  of  the  motor  nerves  proceeds.  The  results  of  the 
somewhat  rare  autopsies  which  have  been  made  upon  subjects  who 
have  died  of  chorea  have  been  either  negative,  or  else  so  discordant 
that  any  lesion  discovered  in  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  chorea,  but  rather  to  some  accidental  com- 
plication, or  to  the  disease  of  which  the  patient  died.  The  general 
implication  of  nearly  all  the  ccrebro-spinal  motor  nerves  altogether 
contradicts  the  supposition  that  the  origin  of  the  disease  lies  in  the 
peripheral  nerves.  The  complete  integrity  of  the  other  cerebral 
functions  makes  it  improbable  that  the  movements  of  chorea  originate 
in  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  pauses  in  the  muscular  rest- 
lessness which  occur,  particularly  during  sleep  and  during  the  action 
of  chloroform,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  motor  influence  is  derived 
5x>m  the  brain  rather  than  from  the  spinal  marrow.  There  is  no  good 
ground  for  the  hypothesis  that  chorea  is  dependent  upon  a  dispropor* 
tion  in  size  between  the  spinal  canal  and  the  spinal  marrow,  or  upon 
mflammation  of  the  vertebrae,  or  upon  spinal  irritation,  for  we  d/)  not 
even  know  that  the  seat  of  the  malady  really  lies  in  the  soinal 
marrow. 
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la  oonflidering  its  eiiologj,  in  the  firat  place,  we  are  atniok  by  the 
{jrevalenoe  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  second  dentition  and  at 
the  period  of  puberty.  It  often  happens  that  an  individual  suffers 
from  the  disease  at  both  these  periods,  and  remains  free  from  it  during 
the  interval  This  accounts  for  the  belief  of  the  laitj,  that  the  com* 
plaint  returns  every  seven  years.  Before  the  sixth  year  of  life  the 
disease  is  rare;  and  it  is  equally  uncommon  after  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Even  the  most  advanced  old  age,  however,  is  not  entirely  secure  from 
it,  and  in  such  cases  the  affection  exhibits  a  peculiar  intractability. 
The  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  fru*  greater  in  the  female  sex  than 
in  the  male ;  and  in  certain  cases  an  almost  unmistakable  hereditary 
tendency  to  St  Vitus's  dance  has  been  observed.  M<Mreover,  hydroemia, 
anaemia,  and  rheumatism  seem  to  augment  the  tendency  to  this  affection. 
It  undoubtedly  is  going  too  far  to  regard  the  connection  between 
chorea  and  rhemnatism  as  constant ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
remarkable  number  of  chorea  patients  have  already  suffered  from  acute 
or  chronic  riieumatism,  or  else,  during  the  disease  or  after  it  has  sub- 
sided, a  rheumatic  attack  sets  in.  In  like  manner,  inasmuch  as  frdse 
heart-murmurs  are  very  often  heard  in  the  hearts  of  chorea  patients 
(and  although  many  of  them  may  be  considered  as  blood-murmurs, 
and  due  to  anaemia  and  to  nervous  derangement),  yet  the  number 
which  are  certainly  dependent  upon  valvular  disease  is  large  enough 
to  enable  us  to  judge  how  many  of  the  patients  have  already  suffered 
from  riieumatic  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  One  of  the  most  severe 
cases  of  chorea  which  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  in  a  girl  fifteen  years 
of  age,  each  one  of  whose  joints  successively  became  swollen ;  and 
another  was  in  a  girl,  twenty  years  old,  who  had  bad  disease  of  the 
heart.  Besides  the  mimic  instinct,  various  mental  emotions,  especially 
fear,  have  been  assigned  as  causes  of  chorea,  as  have  also  the  irritation 
of  worms  in  the  intestines,  onanism,  pregnancy,  and  other  agents.  In 
particular  instances  it  of  course  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
causal  connection  between  chorea  and  such  influences,  which  so  oft^en 
exist  without  perceptible  effect  upon  the  health.  The  effect  of  exam- 
ple, which  plays  the  principal  rdle  in  the  chorea  major  as  well  as  in 
chorea  minor,  is  instanced  in  the  epidemic  appearance  of  the  disease 
sometimes  observed  in  boarding-schools.  The  influence  of  pregnancy 
Ls  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  among  adult  patients,  very  many  of  them 
are  pregnant  women.  Chorea  rarely  appears  before  the  end  of  the 
second  month  of  pregnancy,  and  its  appearance  is  equally  rare  in  the 
later  half  of  the  tenn.  Once  established,  it  usually  lasts  until  after 
delivery. 

Stxftoms  akd  Coubsb. — St.  Vitus's  dance  is  characterized  by 
OKivements  of  the  voluntary  musdes,  which,  however,  are  not  excited 
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l)y  volition,  but  take  place  against  the  will  of  the  patient,  his  con< 
sciousness  meantime  being  perfectly  unclouded.  These  movements  go 
on  not  only  at  times  when  the  patient  does  not  intend  to  move,  but 
also  when  he  moves  voluntarily.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  voluntary 
motion  is  complicated  by  the  involuntary,  the  proposed  action  of  the 
patient  either  is  frustrated  or  carried  out  imperfectly  or  awkwardly. 
The  involuntary  movements  of  chorea  are  distinguished  from  the  more 
simple  and  monotonous  jerking  muscular  contractions  of  epileptic  or 
hysterical  attacks,  by  a  great  degree  of  variety,  and  by  a  sort  of  com- 
bination which  imp>arts  the  aspect  of  design  to  the  motions.  A  cursory 
and  superficial  observer  would  be  much  more  apt  to  overlook  and  mi^^ 
take  the  former  than  the  latter. 

In  most  instances  the  disease  begins  very  gradually,  and  is  not 
recognized  for  some  time.  It  may  be  noticed,  perhaps,  that  the  sick 
child  drops  and  breaks  things  a  good  deal ;  that  it  does  not  sit  still ; 
that  it  writes  badly,  or  makes  more  mistakes  than  usual  in  playing  on 
the  piano,  and  it  is  accordingly  scolded  or  punished  that  it  may  be 
more  careful  and  correct  its  awkwardness.  The  poor  child  often 
does  not  know  what  it  has  done,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  unjust  re- 
proaches, becomes  either  depressed  and  sad,  or  else  grows  irritated  and 
perverse.  The  restlessness  of  the  muscles,  meantime,  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  acts  of  awkwardness  become  more  frequent, 
and  are  grosser  than  ever.  The  child  misses  in  reaching  for  its  tum- 
bler, pricks  itself  with  its  fork,  or  makes  extraordinary  grimaces.  The 
morbid  character  of  this  condition  often  becomes  apparent  to  the  minds 
of  its  relatives  quite  suddenly,  and  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
special  change  in  the  symptoms.  It  is  much  more  unusual  for  the  di^ 
ease  to  develop  suddenly,  and  from  the  outset  to  present  the  remark- 
able symptoms  which  characterize  St.  Vitus's  dance  in  its  later  stages. 

In  pronounced  chorea,  the  utmost  variety  of  motions  follow  eadi 
other,  in  a  manner  so  manifold  and  grotesque  that  the  term  '^  insanity 
of  the  muscles,"  which  has  been  applied  to  it,  seems  quite  appropriate; 
In  the  face,  the  eyebrows  are  alternately  contracted  and  separated, 
the  forehead  wrinkled  and  smoothed,  the  eyelids  rapidly  winked,  and 
now  and  then  are  fast  closed  for  a  moment.  Tlie  eves  roll  hither  and 
thither,  the  mouth  is  successively  pursed  up,  closed,  then  suddenly 
opened  and  shut,  now  spreading  into  a  smile,  now  drawn  down  as  if 
to  weep,  while  the  tongue  is  often  and  suddenly  thrust  forward.  The 
head  itself  is  turned,  now  forward,  now  backward,  now  sideways ;  the 
shoulders  are  raised  and  sunken.  The  upper  extremities  are  flourished 
about.  In  the  elbows,  hands,  and  finger-joints,  flexion  and  extension, 
pronation  and  supination,  abduction  and  adduction,  alternate  %vith 
one  another.     Similar  movements,  whicli,  however,  usually  arc  of  less 
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active  charactery  are  observed  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  muadei 
of  the  trunk  also  take  part  in  the  general  restlessness,  so  that  the  spi* 
nal  column  is  inclined  either  forward,  backward,  or  sideways ;  some* 
times  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another.  If  the  patient  be  lying 
in  bed,  he  often  is  tossed  upward,  or  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  is 
even  pitched  out  of  it  In  the  worst  forms  of  chorea,  the  patients  are 
quite  unable  to  sit  upon  a  chair,  but  immediately  slide  off  from  it  to 
the  ground.  This  morbid  restlessness  grows  all  the  more  intense  and 
general,  if  the  patients  pay  attention  to  it,  especially  if  they  know  that 
they  are  being  watched.  Sometimes  it  is  stronger  upon  one  side  than 
upon  the  other,  or  is  chiefly  confined  to  one  or  more  limbs.  The  mus* 
des  of  the  larynx  and  those  of  respiration  but  seldom  take  part  in  the 
disease,  and  the  sphincters  and  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  probably 
never  do  so.  Owing  to  the  constant  motion,  it  is  di£Bcult  for  the  pa- 
tients to  go  to  sleep ;  when  once  asleep,  however,  the  muscular  twitch- 
ing ceases.  Occasional  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  now  imiversally 
ascribed  to  dreams  of  movement,  ever  since  Mars/iaU  Sail  originally 
suggested  the  idea. 

Nearly  all  the  motions  of  the  body,  with  exception  of  those  of 
respiration  and  deglutition,  are  seriously  embarrassed  by  this  restlesa- 
ness  of  the  muscles.  The  articulation  becomes  indistinct,  as  the  inten- 
tional movements  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  accompanied  by  others 
which  are  unintentionaL  In  eating,  the  fork  misses  the  lips ;  in  drink* 
ing,  the  beverage  is  spilt,  so  that  a  patient  often  has  to  be  fed.  Some 
of  them  have  great  difficulty  in  offering  their  hand,  others  arc  unable 
to  dress  and  undress  themselves.  Even  in  slight  cases  all  occupations 
requiring  delicacy  of  manipulation  become  impossible,  as,  even  in 
walking,  the  feet  only  touch  the  ground  by  a  circuitous  route,  and,  as 
the  entire  body  is  constantly  making  superfluous  and  irregular  move* 
ments,  there  is  something  very  remarkable  and  characteristic  in  the 
gait  of  the  patient 

The  other  functions  and  the  general  health  suffer  comparatively 
little.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  patient  should  be  dispirited, 
sensitive,  and  wilful,  when  we  consider  that  for  weeks  he  has  not  been 
master  of  his  motions,  and  that  he  has  been  constantly  taunted  about 
the  mistakes  he  makes.  Not  unfrequcntly  the  grimaces  of  the  pa- 
tient are  so  at  variance  with  his  actual  humor,  or  so  unsuitable  to  the 
subject  of  conversation,  as  to  give  him  a  foolish,  imbecile  look,  although 
his  mind  is  quite  sound.  Wlien  of  long  duration,  however,  the  accu- 
racy of  judgment  seems  really  to  be  impaired,  and  other  intellectual 
disorder  arises.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  there  is  complaint  made 
:>f  headache  and  pain  in  the  back.  Although,  strange  to  say,  there  i? 
ao  especial  fatigue  of  the  muscles,  the  joints  of  the  limbs  are  some* 
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times  swollen  and  painfiil  from  the  constant  strain  and  motion.  Un 
less  there  be  some  complication,  there  is  no  fever,  although  the  pulse 
usually  is  accelerated.  The  appetite,  digestion,  secretion,  and  excre- 
tion do  not  present  anj  constant  peculiarity.  When  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  duration,  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  rest,  and  he  becomes  ana?mic  and  thin. 

The  course  of  chorea  is  chronic.  It  rarely  terminates  before  the 
end  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  it  often  continues  for  three  or  four 
months.  In  rare  instances  it  becomes  habitual,  and  lasts  throughout  life. 
Its  course  either  is  marked  by  remissions  and  exacerbations,  or  else  the 
malady  increases  constantly  to  i*s  acme ;  then  remains  stationary  for 
a  while,  after  which  it  gradually  aSates.  Recovery  is  the  most  usual 
termination  of  the  complaint.  The  cases  are  exceptional  in  which 
chorea  becomes  habitual ;  but  it  often  happens  that,  in  certain  of  the 
patient's  motions,  a  trace  of  the  former  disease  remains  for  years,  as 
well  as  a  tendency  to  relapse.  Permanent  mental  derangement  is 
also  rare.  Death  scarcely  ever  occurs,  unless  through  complications. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  on  record  where  it  has  been  the 
result  of  the  disease  itselfl  In  these  cases  the  muscular  contractions 
rapidly  become  extremely  violent  and  general.  This  was  followed  by 
colIai)se  and  coma,  in  which  the  patient  perished. 

Treatment. — Our  scant  knowledge  as  to  the  causes  of  chorea 
puts  a  fulfilment  of  the  causal  indication  almost  out  of  the  question. 
When  the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  symptoms  of  anaemia  and 
hydraemia,  the  ferruginous  preparations  are  to  be  selected  from  the 
long  list  of  reputed  remedies  against  chorea.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
say  whether  carbonates  of  iron  (gr.  v — gr.  x  pro  dosi),  or  fcrr.  hydro- 
cyanic (gr.  ij — gr.  iij  pro  dosi),  which  are  the  favorites,  possess  any 
real  advantage  over  the  other  preparations.  When  the  patient  has 
suffered  from  rheumatism,  the  sulphur-baths  (as  recommended  by 
Bauddoqne)^  an  ounce  of  sulphurct  of  potassium  to  twelve  gallons  of 
water,  in  wliich  the  patient  is  to  spend  an  hour  at  a  time,  are  as  much 
to  be  recommended  as  are  the  chalybeates,  when  there  is  anaemia. 
Where  worms  are  known  to  exist  in  the  intestine,  the  treatment  may 
be  commenced  by  a  dose  of  santonin  or  other  anthelmintic. 

The  number  of  remedies  proposed  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  itself 
IS  very  large.  As,  however,  the  disease  usually  subsides  spontaneous- 
ly, in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  as  it  very  rarely  is  possible 
to  cut  the  malady  short  in  a  less  period  of  time,  we  are  very  apt,  il 
quite  candid  and  circumspect  in  measuring  our  success  in  special  in- 
stances, to  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  chorea  abated  in  consequence 
of  a  six  weeks'  administration  of  the  medicine  prescribed,  or  whether 
it  **  got  well  of  itself     Fortunatelr,  most  of  these  remedies,  if  cau- 
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lioosly  given,  can  do  no  harm.  This  is  espedall j  trae  of  the  prepara^ 
tions  of  zinc,  particularlj  of  the  oxide.  The  sulphate,  the  valerianate, 
and  the  hydrocjanate  of  zinc,  are  less  innocent,  but  not  more  to  be 
relied  upon«  nor  are  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of 
silver.  JRomberg*B  valuable  opinion  is  in  favor  of  arsenic ;  and,  indeed, 
where  we  have  determined  to  employ  the  metallic  nervines,  Fowler^s 
solution  (gtt  iij — gtt.  v  t.  d.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others.  The 
narcotics  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  a  rule,  in  treatment  of  chorea,  and, 
moreover,  are  apt  to  be  so  ill-borne  that  we  often  have  reg^tted  the 
administration  of  an  evening  dose  of  Dover^s  powder  or  morphine  to 
msure  the  rest  of  the  patient.  My  experience  as  to  the  action  of 
opiates  is,  however,  in  opposition  to  that  of  one  of  our  great  authori- 
ties. TrouMeau  uigently  reconmiends  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  morphine,  and  claims,  too,  that  they  are  remarkably  well 
borne.  Strychnine,  another  medicine  for  chorea,  strongly  recommended 
by  Trousseau,  and  which  has  been  given,  as  directed  by  him,  at  first 
in  very  small  doses,  afterward  in  laigcr  ones,  until  slight  signs  of 
poisoning  set  in,  has  met  with  little  approval  in  Germany.  Their  in« 
troducer's  own  experience,  which  by  no  means  resulted  in  sudden  or 
even  in  rapid  cures,  offers  no  encouragement  to  make  use  of  these 
noxious  remedies.  This  is  also  true  of  the  proposed  hypodermic  in* 
jection  of  curare.  With  this  article  the  certainty  of  benefit  is  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  dangers  incidental  to  an  overdose.  When* 
ever  the  vertebne  are  sensitive  to  pressure,  a  few  leeches  or  cups  may 
be  applied  by  the  side  of  the  sjiine,  to  be  followed  by  counter-irritants 
to  the  skin.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  unnecessarily  to  dis- 
figure the  necks  of  young  girls  by  scars ;  hence  we  should  avoid  the 
use  of  tartar«metic  ointment  Cold  affusion  upon  the  back,  which  is 
probably  the  best  method  of  producing  determination  to  the  skin, 
seems  to  be  of  decided  benefit  in  some  cases,  especially  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  although  it  sometimes  aggravates  the  disesuse.  The  in* 
halation  of  chloroform  is  an  excellent  palliative  for  the  severer  forma 
of  the  chorea ;  but  farther  experience  only  can  determine  whether  the 
repeated  and  longK^ntinued  exhibition  of  this  article,  pushed  to  the 
point  of  complete  narcotism,  has  the  effect  of  abbreviating  it.  A  more 
carefal  trial  will  be  requisite  ere  the  general  adoption  can  be  sanctioned 
of  the  practice  of  forcibly  holding  or  tying  patients,  a  practice  which 
has  been  proposed  by  several  authorities.  Betiedikt  declares  that 
"out  of  more  than  twenty  cases  of  chorea,  treated  by  him  by  the  con- 
stant galvanic  cunent,  not  one  has  failed  to  recover."  The  current 
which  he  emplo3r8  is  just  strong  enough  for  the  patient  to  feel  it  dis- 
tinctly, and  he  applies  it  along  the  spine,  the  patient  standing  erect 
Painful  currents  aggravate  the  sj'mptoms.     During  oonvalescenoe  we 
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ghould  endeavor  to  teach  the  patient,  by  a  systematic  and  hmnaDi* 
system  of  discipline,  to  resist  the  involuntary  motions  by  the  force  oi 
his  will. 

CHAPTER    II. 

WCKJAW — TEISMUS — ^TETANUS. 

Etiology. — like  chorea,  lockjaw  is  a  derangement  of  the  motor 
function.  The  s^inptoms  of  this  disease  are  ascribable  to  a  morbid 
excitement  of  the  motor  nerves,  the  participation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
in  the  disease  being  but  slight,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  secondary 
character.  In  this  malady,  however,  we  know,  with  much  greater  cer- 
tainty than  we  do  in  chorea,  that  the  morbid  irritation  of  the  motor 
nerves  proceeds  from  the  spinal  marrow.  This  hypothesis  is  supported 
rather  than  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  results  of  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  spinal  marrow  usually  are  negative  in  cases  of 
tetanus,  and  that  real  tetanic  spasms  are  seldom  observed  in  cases  of 
grave  organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  motor  impulses  to  originate  from  a  spinal  marrow  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  debris,  or  whose  elements  were  otherwise  degenerate  or  destroyed, 
while  experience  teaches  that  the  lesions  from  which  abnormally-active 
impulses  proceed  are  insusceptible  of  anatomical  demonstration.  At 
tlie  outset  of  the  disease,  tetanic  spasms  are  generally  produced  by 
the  action  of  trifling  but  still  appreciable  irritants,  which,  acting  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  throw  the  spinal  marrow  into 
a  state  of  excitement,  so  that,  at  this  period,  the  spasms,  although  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  reflex  symptoms  by  their  greater  violence  and 
longer  duration,  may  be  called  reflex  spasms.  As  the  malady  advances, 
however,  such  causes  are  not  required  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the 
cramps.  The  spinal  marrow  then  remains  permanently  in  the  condi- 
tion of  intense  excitement  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  the  motor  nerves. 

With  regard  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  a  number  of  noxious 
agents  may  be  enumerated,  which  can  be  proved  capable  of  inducing 
the  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  marrow  to  wliich  tetanus  is  due.  First 
among  these  are  wounds,  especially  lacerated,  punctured,  and  gunshot 
ivounds,  and  wounds  in  which  foreign  bodies  remain  lodged.  Injuries 
cf  this  kind  are  more  dangerous  upon  the  extremities  than  upon  other 
parts  of  the  l)ody;  but  th(»y  never  give  rise  to  tetanus  except  under 
ot^rtain  conditions,  of  which,  sudden  change  of  temperature  (such  as 
h(^t  days  followed  by  cold  nights)  is  Icnown  to  be  one,  wliile  others  are 
unknown.  Mardelebcn  aptly  sums  up  this  condition  as  follows :  that 
the  wound  is  the  predisposing  agent,  and  the  chilhng  the  exciting 
cause.     We  do  mt  know,  however,  what  the  changes  in  the  nerve- 
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tksuefl  are  which  induoe  tetanus,  nor  bow  they  affect  the.  spinal  marrow. 
The  injection  and  swelling  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  between  the 
woimd  and  the  spinal  marrow,  which  hare  sometimes  b^en  observed,  are 
by  no  means  constant.  In  other  cases,  lockjaw  occurs  from  the  effect 
of  cold,  without  any  previous  wound,  as  when  a  man  has  slept  upon 
the  moist  earth,  or  been  wet  while  his  body  is  heated.  This  form  of 
rheumatic  tetanus  is  much  more  rare  than  the  traumatic  form.  Here, 
too,  we  are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  lesion,  suffered  by  the  cutaneous  nerves  in  rheumatic  tetanus,  is 
transmitted  to  the  spinal  marrow.  The  tetanus  observed  sometimes 
in  newly-born  infants  (tetanus  neonatorum)  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
third  form  of  the  disease,  although  it  should  properly  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  traumatic  variety.  Tetanus  neonatoinmi  never  occurs 
excepting  between  the  first  and  the  fifth  day  after  the  fall  of  the  navel- 
string.  Hence  it  has  always  been  immediately  preceded  by  a  wound 
(ligation  and  binding  of  the  cord).  The  objection  that,  in  some  cases, 
there  is  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus,  while  in  others  there  is  none, 
is  not  valid;  for,  even  in  the  wounds  of  adults  which  have  caused  lock" 
jaw,  although,  in  most  cases,  they  are  violently  inflamed,  and  othei^ 
wise  affected,  yet  there  have  been  instances  in  which  the  wound  was 
doing  perfectly  well,  and  was  healing,  or  even  was  completely  dca- 
trized.  Besides,  in  infantile  tetanus,  the  ligation  and  division  of  the 
umbilical  cord  can  only  be  considered  as  the  remote  cause,  while  the 
chilling  of  the  skin,  or  other  unknown  agent,  which  sometimes  se*3ms 
to  be  of  an  epidemic  nature,  must  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause. 
Finally,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  is  induced  by  poisoning 
with  strychnine,  which  exhibits  precisely  the  same  symptoms  as  those 
of  lockjaw,  so  that  the  toxic  signs  induced  by  strychnine  and  brucine 
have  been  called  tetanus  toxicus. 

Tramnatic  and  rheumatic  tetanus  is  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence 
m  men  than  in  women.  Vigorous  constitutions  are  more  liable  to  it 
than  feeble  ones.  In  the  tropics  the  disease  is  more  common  than 
with  us ;  and  certain  races,  especially  negroes,  seem  to  be  more  prone 
to  the  disease  than  Eiut>peans. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^Tetanus  is  characterized  by  continuous 
tonic  spasms,  which  principally  involve  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
those  of  mastication,  and  which  are  marked  by  paroxysmal  periods 
of  aggravation  of  extreme  intensity. 

The  malady  is  usually  preceded  by  signs  consisting  of  a  febrile 
condition  of  no  great  severity,  and  pain,  and  sti^ess  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  trifling  fit  of  rheuma« 
tism.  If  such  symptoms  make  their  appearance  after  receipt  of  a 
wound  of  the  character  above  given,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the 
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aspect  of  the  wound  change,  and  should  it  become  dry  and  paia* 
ful,  we  may  already  fear  great  danger  to  the  patient.  When  the 
disease  has  fairly  set  in,  the  head  at  first  is  almost  always  fixed  and 
drawn  backward,  by  rigid  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
Tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  press  the  jaws  finnly 
together  (lockjaw,  trismus),  and  at  the  same  time  deglutition  is  im- 
peded or  prevented  by  spasm  of  the  phaiyux.  From  the  nape  of  the 
neck  the  disease  extends  over  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Thus  the 
entire  body  is  bent  backward  in  the  shape  of  a  bow.  The  abdominal 
and  thoracic  muscles,  however,  are  also  involved  in  the  spasm.  Hence 
the  belly  is  tense,  contracted,  and  hard  as  a  board,  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  very  painful  to  the 
patient.  More  rarely  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  particularly  those 
of  the  forearms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet,  are  attacked  by  cramps.  The  terms 
opisthotonos^  emprosthotonoSj  and pleurosthotonoSy  are  severally  applied 
to  the  disease,  according  as  the  contractions  preponderate  in  the  poste- 
rior muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  in  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  trunk,  or  in  those  of  the  side,  and  according  as  the  body  is  drawn 
forward,  backward,  or  sidewise.  When  there  is  no  such  preponderance, 
so  that  the  body  lies  rigid  as  a  statue,  the  condition  is  called  orthotO' 
nos.  Opisthotonos  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  the  malady ; 
the  other  \'arieties  are  rare.  The  contracted  muscles  remain  upon  the 
stretch  throughout  the  whole  disease.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
paroxysms  occur,  in  which  the  cramps  are  so  severe  that  the  muscles 
sometimes  are  torn  asunder.  At  such  times  the  middle  of  the  body  ia 
suddenly  jerked  into  the  air,  so  that  no  part  of  it  touches  the  bed  ex- 
cept the  head  and  heels.  The  muscles  are  hard  as  stone,  and  are  the 
seat  of  frightful  pain,  which  can  generally  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
severe  cramp  of  the  leg.  The  contours  of  the  temporal  and  masseter 
muscles  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  imparting  a  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance.  This  is  still  further  increased  by  contractions  of  the 
mimic  muscles  of  the  face.  The  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the  brows  knit, 
the  eyes  rigidly  fixed,  and  sunken  deep  into  their  sockets.  The  angles 
of  the  mouth  are  drawn  outward,  and  the  lips  are  drawn  apart,  expos- 
ing the  clinched  teeth.  The  muscles  of  the  extremities  are  affected 
last ;  this  is  an  important  point  in  diagnosis.  At  the  outset  of  the 
disease  the  paroxysms  do  not  occur  spontaneously,  but  are  provoked 
by  the  most  trifling  causes.  Just  as  in  a  frog  poisoned  by  strych- 
nine, in  which  tetanic  spasms  may  be  induced  by  merely  tapping  upon 
the  table  on  which  he  lies,  so  the  slightest  touch  upon  the  skin  or 
breath  of  air  upon  it,  a  faint  jolt  of  the  bed,  the  sound  of  shutting 
a  door,  every  movement  which  a  patient  desires  to  make,  the  acts 
of  chewing  or  swallowing,  or  even  the  suggestion  of  the  idea,  suf- 
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lice  to  bring  on  a  new  attack.  The  inabilitj  to  awaUow,  and  the  spas- 
modic seizures  induced  by  eyeiy  effort  to  drink,  create  a  certain  resem- 
bhince  between  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  The  paroxysms  are  of 
variable  duration.  At  first  they  are  brief^  but  at  the  height  of  the 
disease  they  may  continue  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour, 
ere  the  remission  set  it  Consciousness  and  the  intellect  generally 
remain  unimpaired  until  the  last  in  this  frightful  malady,  nor  are  many 
of  the  other  functions  materially  deranged.  The  unhappy  patient 
suffers  from  hunger  and  thirst,  which  he  is  unable  to  relieve.  As  in  all 
other  violent  muscular  exertion,  the  skin  is  bedewed  with  sweat,  and 
the  pulse  is  friequent  and  smalL  The  enormous  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature, first  pointed  out  by  WunderUch^  is  a  matter  of  great  interest. 
Now  and  then  it  has  been  observed  as  high  as  110^  F.,  and  immedi* 
ately  after  death  a  further  rise  has  been  observed  almost  up  to  112^  F. 
[This  may  be  due  to  the  muscular  activity.  Leyden  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  same  elevation  of  temperature  occurs  in  tetanus 
artificially  induced  in  dogs.  But  similar  rises  are  said  to  occur  after 
injury  of  the  cervical  medulla  and  other  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases 
of  the  warmth-producing  centres ;  as  in  «/!  W.  Teale's  case,  where 
the  temperature  was  108°-122^  for  some  weeks,  as  witnessed  by 
several  physicians.]  The  bowels  are  usually  somewhat  constipated, 
and  sleep,  though  ardently  longed  for,  is  impossible.  Another  source 
of  ang^h,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  danger,  consists  in  the  derange- 
ment of  the  respiration.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the 
air,  but,  as  Watson  aptly  remarks,  the  chest  is  compressed  as  in  a  vice, 
and  respiration  is  made  extremely  difficult  by  reason  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  muscles.  There  are  instances  where  the  victim  perishes  only  a 
few  hours  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases,  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles  so 
increases  as  to  completely  arrest  respiration  and  cause  suffocation. 
The  majority  of  patients  are  not  relieved  from  their  sufferings  so  soon. 
For  three  or  four  days,  the  cramps,  and  the  frightful  pain  and  dread  of 
suffocation  which  accompany  them,  continue  to  increase  in  duration 
and  frequence,  the  remissions  becoming  more  and  more  imperfect ; 
until  the  sufferer  expires,  eiUier  poisoned  by  carbonic  add  resulting 
from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  respiration  is  carried  on,  and  from 
the  augmentation  in  the  consumption  of  the  oxygen,  or  else  dying 
during  some  very  severe  paroxysm,  through  sudden  and  absolute  inter- 
ruption to  the  respiration.  Sometimes  the  breathing  is  not  so  much 
interfered  with  as  to  cause  death  from  lack  of  oxygen.  The  disease 
may  then  go  on  for  weeks  ere  ^e  patient,  in  a  state  of  extreme  emacia^ 
lion,  and  exhausted  by  privation  of  nourishment,  succumbs  to  starvation. 
Secoveiy  is  extremely  rare.     Transitory  remissions,  in  which  the 
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patient  may  even  enjoy  a  brief  refreshing  slumber,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  deceive  us.  After  such  pauses  the  malady  generally  breaks 
out  with  all  its  former  severity,  or  even  with  increased  violence.  We 
must  not  indulge  m  the  hope  of  recovery  unless  the  seizures  continue 
to  diminish  in  length  and  frequence,  distinct  relaxation  of  the  con- 
tracted muscles  occurring  during  the  intervals,  and  unless  the  patient 
become  able  to  take  food  and  nourishment.  Even  in  the  most  fortur 
nate  cases  this  takes  place  with  extreme  slowness ;  and  it  is  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  weeks  that  the  muscles  entirely  lose  their  tension, 
and  the  patient  is  completely  well. 

The  symptoms  of  tetanus  neonatorum  are  but  little  modified  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  infantile  organism.  Here,  too,  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  usually  is  heralded  by  indistinct  prodromata.  The  child  cries 
out  frequently  during  sleep;  has  blue  rings  around  the  eyes  and  lips; 
and  lets  go  the  breast  which  it  has  just  seized  with  avidity.  The 
mother  first  becomes  aware  of  the  onset  of  the  disease  itself  when  she 
finds  that  neither  the  nipple  nor  the  finger  can  be  inserted  into  the 
mouth.  The  jaws  stand  several  lines  apart,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  further.  The  malady  increases  rapidly.  The  muscles 
of  the  face  are  also  contracted  spasmodically.  The  forehead  is  wrin- 
kled, the  eyelids  firmly  shut,  and  surrounded  by  converging  wrinkles. 
The  alae  nasi  are  dilated,  the  lips  compressed  and  puckered,  while  the 
tongue  usually  is  fixed  between  the  jaws.  Besides  this,  there  is  opis- 
thotonos, the  head  is  drawn  backward,  and  the  spine  arched  like  a 
bow.  A  touch,  or  an  attempt  to  move  or  swallow,  provokes  a  violent 
spasm ;  but  the  remissions  usually  are  more  complete  than  they  are 
in  the  tetanus  of  adults.  Respiration  is  impeded,  during  the  seizures, 
by  the  rigidity  of  the  thorax  and  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. Attacks  of  suffocation  arise,  of  which  the  child  often  dies  in 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  other  cases  the  breathing  grad- 
ually becomes  insufficient,  and  the  child  succumbs  to  overcharge  of  the 
blood  with  carbonic  acid.  Death  then  takes  place  more  slowly,  bul 
still  within  a  few  days,  during  which  the  child  loses  flesh  rapidly. 
Recovery  from  tetanus  neonatorum  is  likewise  extremely  rare. 

Treatment. — For  the  fulfilment  of  the  causal  indication,  a  series 
of  surgical  operations— even  amputation  of  the  wounded  member — 
iiave  been  proposed  and  practised.  The  success  of  these  operations, 
however,  was  by  no  means  what  had  been  anticipated  of  them,  and 
more  recently  they  have  been  abandoned.  From  the  prominent  part 
which  is  unmistakably  played  by  exposure  to  cold,  both  in  rheumatic 
and  in  traumatic  tetanus,  warm  and  stimulating  baths,  as  well  as  Russian 
vapor-baths,  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  The  objection,  that  the 
manipulation  necessary  in  giving  such  baths  tends  to  aggravate  the 
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symptoms,  only  held  good  in  two  of  Hasae^B  cases,  and  that  only  at 
^e  very  commencement,  and  not  after  the  manipulation  had  been  con- 
tinued«  This  circumstance  and  the  relief  which  the  baths  afford  to  the 
patients  imperatively  demand  their  employment. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  tetanus  was  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  attempt  was  formerly  made  to  fulfil  the  indi- 
cation of  the  disease  itself  by  blood-letting,  local  and  general,  and  by 
the  exhibition  of  calomel  to  the  point  of  salivation.  Such  procedures, 
however,  have  been  abandoned  more  and  more  in  later  times.  Unfor- 
tunately we  do  not  possess  any  remedy  capable  of  bringing  back  the 
irritable  state  of  the  spinal  cord  to  its  normal  condition.  Even  the 
narcotics  do  not  have  this  effect,  although  they  are  indispensable  for 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  To  accomplish 
this,  large  doses  must  be  given ;  so  that,  unless  the  approach  of  narco- 
tism be  vigilantly  watched,  there  is  danger  of  hastening  the  fatal 
termination.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  morphia  should  be  given 
hypodermically,  or  else  clysters,  containing  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum.  Injections  of  tobacco  are  not  of  much  greater  service  than 
opium-clysters,  and,  unless  the  dose  be  regulated  with  extreme  caution, 
they  are  much  more  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  fatal  collapse  than  the  lat- 
ter. The  anaesthetics,  if  possible,  are  of  still  greater  importance  than 
the  narcotics ;  but,  unfortunately,'  their  effects  likewise  are  merely  pal- 
liative. Too  free  use  of  them  must  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  must 
not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  permanent  insensibility  from  chloroform. 
The  English  recommend  the  stimulants,  especially  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, brandy,  and  wine,  to  which  they  give  much  greater  credit  than  to 
blood-letting  and  the  narcotics.  Trustwortliy  observers  have  obtained 
very  great  benefit  fipom  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  curare 
in  tetanus.  This  treatment  certainly  deserves  further  trial.  However, 
owing  to  the  very  variable  character  of  the  curare,  it  will  be  necessary. 
Drier  to  the  exhibition  of  the  preparation  to  be  used,  to  ascertain,  by 
experiment  upon  animals  or  upon  the  healthy  human  being,  how  large 
a  dose  may  safely  be  administered.  When  this  precaution  has  not 
been  taken,  w^e  must  commence  with  very  small  doses  (gr.  i  to  gr.  J), 
and  gradually  increase  them  to  gr.  -J^  to  gr.  1^.  Demme  advises  that 
a  solution  of  one  or  two  grains  in  one  hundred  drops  of  water  be  em- 
ployed, ten  drops  of  this  to  be  injected  as  a  dose.  According  to 
Demmey  the  action  of  curare  lasts  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  begins 
to  abate ;  and  upon  this  fact  the  repetition  of  the  dose  may  be  reg- 
ulated. It  is  most  important  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a 
quiet  chamber,  with  a  uniform  temperature,  and  that  his  eyes  should 
be  screened  firom  too  bright  a  light 

For  the  tetanus  neonatorum  we  may  prescribe  camomile-baths, 
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clysters  containing  a  drop  of  laudanum,  and,  if  the  spasms  be  ^ery 
severe,  chloroform  may  be  administered,  but  with  greut  caution. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EPILEPSY — ^PALLINQ  SICKNESS — ^MORBUS   SACER — HAUT-HAL. 

Etiology. — Unlike  chorea  and  tetanus,  epilepsy  cannot  be  called 
a  piurely  motor  neurosis ;  since  the  interruption  which  takes  place,  both 
in  consciousness  and  insensibility,  is  quite  as  essential  an  element  of 
an  epileptic  fit  as  the  convulsions.  The  absence  of  one  or  other  of 
these  symptoms  renders  the  seizure  imperfect 

We  may  assume  that  the  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves,  of  which 
the  convulsions  are  the  exponent,  proceeds  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  portion  of  the  brain  lying  upon  the  base  of  the  skulL  This  is 
shown. 

1.  By  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  hemispheres,  which 
accompanies  the  convulsions.  It  is  not  probable  that  motor  impulses 
proceed  from  the  hemispheres  at  a  time  when  the  irritability  of  the 
other  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibres  is  extinguished. 

2.  Because  convulsions,  similar  to  epileptic  convulsions,  can  be  ex- 
cited by  continuous  excitement  of  the  basilar  portion  of  the  brain  by 
means  of  the  induction  apparatus,  while  no  such  result  is  obtained  by 
a  like  irritation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  hemispheres. 

3.  Because  KUsamaul  and  Tenner^  in  their  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, could  still  produce  convulsions  of  a  decidedly  epileptiform  char- 
acter after  extirpation  of  both  hemispheres. 

4.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  has  found  that,  in  all  bodies  of  epilej> 
tics  where  the  disease  had  been  of  long  standing,  besides  numerous 
inconstant  lesions,  there  was  alway  a  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries  of  the  medulla,  with  thickening  of  their  walls.  The  influences 
which  tend  to  produce  this  condition  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where- 
by it  throws  the  nerve-fibres  passing  through  it  or  originating  from 
it  into  such  intense  excitement.,  and  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  call 
a  state  of  irritation,  are  probably  of  a  manifold  character.  It  is  true 
that  the  experiments  of  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  have  proved  that 
epileptiform  convulsions  may  be  induced  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  from  the  brain ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  arterial 
anaemia  of  the  brain  is  the  sole  cause  of  epileptic  fits.  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk  believes  that  epileptic  convulsions  depend  mainly  upon  an 
increased  afflux  of  arterial  blood  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  There  is 
no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  medulla  which 
occasions  epilepsy  may  arise  without  any  increase  or  diminution  of  it£ 
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supply  of  blood,  merely  from  the  improper  character  of  its  nutriment 
and  from  the  admixture  of  certain  materials  in  the  blood.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  medulla  may  be  thrown  into  an  irritated 
condition  by  ihe  transmission  of  a  morbid  impression  from  remote  re- 
gions of  the  nenrous  system,  whether  central  or  peripheral.  It  is  well 
imown  that  neuromata  and  cicatrices,  or  tumors  pressing  upon  periph- 
eral nerves,  have  sometimes  occasioned  epilepsy  (although,  indeed^ 
such  instances  are  not  common),  and  that  the  epilepsy  has  ceased 
after  section  of  the  affected  nerve  or  after  removal  of  the  cause.  Per- 
haps, also,  cerebral  tumors  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  may  induce  epilepsy  in  a  similar  manner  by  gradual  transmis- 
sion of  a  morbid  irritability  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  supposi* 
tion  has  received  strong  support  from  the  result  of  recent  experiments 
by  JBrownrSequard^  in  which  dogs,  whose  spinal  marrows  had  been 
injured,  suffered  from  convulsions,  although  not  immediately,  but 
some  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why 
the  morbid  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  is  not  continuous,  but  mere* 
ly  occurs  in  paroxysms,  with  intervals  which  frequently  are  of  very  long 
duration.  Are  we  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  now  and  Uien 
that  the  medulla  oblongata  falls  into  this  morbid  state?  Is  there 
really  ground  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  cause  of  epilepsy  is  a  trail* 
sitory  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries,  with  consequent  ar- 
terial ameraia?  Is  it  true  that  poisons,  or  the  irritation  of  remote 
tumors,  or  other  agents  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy,  act  by  the  occa- 
sional provocation  of  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels  f 
May  we,  with  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk^  compare  the  ganglia  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  a  Leyden  jar,  or  to  the  electric  organ  of  certain 
fishes  ?  May  an  epileptic  fit  be  likened  to  the  spark  from  the  Leyden 
jar,  or  to  the  discharge  of  the  electric  organ  of  the  electric  fish  ?  and 
do  the  ganglia  reload  themselves,  as  it  were,  for  a  fresh  explosion 
during  the  intervals  ?  Or,  finally,  is  the  morbid  state  of  the  medulla 
constant,  but  requiring  the  additional  stimulus  of  some  new  transitory 
irritant  transmitted  to  it  from  some  remote  point  in  tlie  brain,  the  spi- 
nal cord,  the  peripheral  nerves,  or  the  intestines,  in  order  that  the 
fit  may  occur?  Of  all  these  conditions  we  as  yet  have  no  accurate 
knowledge,  and  it  were  idle  to  advance  other  hypotheses  in  explana- 
tion of  the  foregoing  ones. 

Equally  inexplicable  is  the  constant  coexistence  of  irritability  of 
the  spinal  marrow  with  palsy  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  arrest 
of  sensation  and  consciousness  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  sec- 
ondary condition,  resulting  from  the  convulsions.  It  has  been  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  venous  engorgement  of  the  brain,  arising  from  com* 
pression  of  the  cervical  veins  by  the  contraction  of  the  cervical  mus 
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cles,  and  in  part  to  surcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid,  in  con- 
sequence of  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  fact  that  the  loss 
of  consciousness  and  sensation  and  the  occurrence  of  the  convulsions 
arc  almost  always  simultaneous ;  and  that  the  former  sometimes  pre- 
cedes the  latter ;  and  that  in  many  cases  of  incomplete  epilepsy  it  is 
the  sole  symptom  of  the  seizure,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  both  hypoth- 
eses. In  like  manner  it  must  be  declared  that  there  is  no  proof  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  Schroeder  van  der  Kblk^  that,  in  an  epi 
leptic  fit,  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  medulla  excite  a  spasm  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  brain,  simultaneously  with  that  which  they  induce 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  thus  cause  cerebral  anaemia  and 
palsy.  So,  too,  with  Herders  theory,  which  supposes  the  existence 
of  a  plethoric  and  an  anaemic  form  of  epilepsy.  He  suggests  that,  in 
the  former,  besides  the  more  intense  hyperaemia  of  the  hemispheres 
which  induces  the  palsy,  a  lesser  degree  of  hyperaemia,  capable  of  in- 
ducing symptoms  of  mere  irritation,  arises  in  the  medulla  oblongata ; 
while,  in  the  anaemic  form,  he  imagines  that  the  lack  of  blood  in  the 
cerebral  vessels  occasions  an  increased  blood-pressure  upon  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  inducing  in  it  a  degree  of  engorgement  sufficient  to 
cause  signs  of  irritation.  Here,  too,  we  shall  refrain  from  further 
theorizing,  preferring  to  admit  that  to  us  the  antagonism  existing  in 
epilepsy,  between  the  condition  of  the  hemispheres  and  that  of  the 
basilar  portion  of  the  brain,  is  entirely  inexplicable. 

Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  pathogeny  of 
epilepsy,  the  statistics  regarding  its  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
are  of  but  secondary  importance.  We  do  not  know  of  one  single 
agent  of  which  we  can  certainly  predict  that  it  will  produce  epilepsy ; 
yet,  besides  this,  we  must  admit  that  all  the  assigned  causes  of  this 
disease  by  themselves  are  incapable  of  inducing  it,  and  that  the  co- 
operation of  a  second  and  unknown  factor  is  always  requisite.  Statis- 
tics show  epilepsy  to  be  a  very  common  disease,  about  six  epilep- 
tics being  found  in  every  thousand  individuals.  Females  suffer  from 
it  somewhat  more  frequently  than  males.  There  is  no  age  which  is 
completely  exempt  from  it ;  but  the  majority  of  cases  occur  between 
the  tenth  and  twentieth  years  of  life ;  next  to  this,  between  the  sec- 
ond and  the  tenth  year,  and  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year. 
It  seldom  commences  during  old  age,  and  its  congenital  occurrence, 
as  well  as  its  appearance  in  the  first  months  of  life,  is  equally  rare. 
Hereditary  predisposition  plays  an  unmistakable  part  in  its  produc- 
tion ;  its  existence  is  demonstrable  in  nearly  a  thinl  of  all  cases.  It 
is  especially  apparent  in  persons  descended  from  epileptic  parents,  par- 
ticularly from  epileptic  mothers,  as  well  as  in  individuals  whose  par- 
ents or  ancestors  have  been  insane  or  intemperate.     In  some  families 
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epilepsj  afflicts  manj  of  its  members  througfiout  several  generationa 
Sometimes  the  disease  skips  a  generation,  and  the  grandchildren  are 
attacked,  but  not  the  children.  Cachectic  subjects,  drunkards,  and 
onanists,  are  more  liable  to  it  than  healthy,  vigorous  persons,  although 
the  latter  are  by  no  means  exempt.  The  chief  of  its  exciting  causes 
are  violent  mental  emotions,  sudden  fear,  terror,  and  the  sight  of  an 
epileptic  fit.  In  more  than  a  third  of  all  cases  the  first  attack  has  fol- 
lowed upon  some  violent  fright.  The  most  common  structural  altera- 
tions found  in  the  skull  and  brain,  which,  however,  like  the  mental 
emotions,  are  not  constant,  and  only  give  rise  to  epilepsy  under  cer- 
tain unknown  conditions,  are  asymetry,  imperfect  development  of  the 
skull,  diflPuse  thickening  or  exostosis  of  the  skull,  thickening,  adhesion 
and  ossification  of  the  dura  mater,  tumors  and  deposits  in  the  brain, 
dironic  hydrocephalus,  and  cerebral  hypertrophy.  Alteration  in  the 
appendages  of  the  brain,  which  Wemel  mentions  as  a  constant  lesion 
in  epilepsy,  is  absent  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Changes  of  structure 
in  the  spinal  marrow  are  not  so  firequently  found  in  epilepsy  as  similar 
changes  in  the  brain ;  but  perhaps  this  is  because  the  former  have 
been  less  diligently  examined  than  the  latter.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  neuromata,  tumors,  and  scars,  which  sometimes  give 
rise  to  the  disease  by  the  pressure  which  they  exert  upon  peripheral 
nerves.  In  a  similar  manner,  epilepsy  may  arise  from  an  abnormal 
irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves,  induced  by  some  severe  irritation  at 
their  peripheral  extremities.  Thence,  according  as  the  irritation  in- 
volves the  nerve-tips  of  the  thoracic  oigans,  those  of  the  organs  of 
digestion,  or  those  of  the  urinary  or  sexual  apparatus,  the  epilepsy  is 
classified  into  epilepsia  cardiaca,  pulmonalis,  abdominalis,  ncphritica, 
uterina,  etc.  It  is  manifest  that  we  may  easily  err  in  attributing  the 
disease  to  irritability  of  one  or  other  of  these  organs.  Uterine  epi- 
lepsy is  perhaps  the  least  ambiguous  of  all,  as  a  gradual  transition 
from  hysteria  to  epilepsy  may  sometimes  be  observed,  and  as  some 
women  become  epileptic  upon  their  first  coitus.  The  presence  of 
worms  in  the  intestines  also  is  sometimes  an  unmistakable  cause  of 
the  disease. 

Symptoms  akd  Coubss. — Epilepsy  is  a  chronic  disease,  character- 
ized by  convulsive  attacks,  accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness,  with 
mtervening  periods  of  exemption  of  variable  and  sometimes  of  very 
«ong  duration.  Loss  of  consciousness  during  an  epileptic  fit  necessa- 
rily involves  loss  of  sensation  and  incapacity  for  voluntary  motion.  In 
incomplete  epilepsy,  the  *'  petit  mal "  of  the  French,  there  usually  are 
no  convulsions  during  the  seizure,  or  else  merely  a  few  twitchinga. 
Such  rudimentary  attacks,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  called  incomplete 
epilepsy  unless  they  alternate  with  well-pronounced  seizures,  or  arise 
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from  them,  or  unless,  in  the  further  course  of  the  case,  the  rudinieiv 
tary  fits  gradually  developed  into  perfect  ones. 

In  some  patients  an  epileptic  fit  is  regularly,  or  at  all  events  gen- 
erally, ushered  :n  by  an  aura^  This  aura  receives  its  name  from  a 
sensation  as  of  a  vapor  which  rises  finom  the  extremities  toward  the 
head,  and  terminates  in  the  fit.  This  prodromic  feeling,  however,  is 
only  described  by  a  few  patients.  Far  more  frequently  there  are  other 
sensations,  such  as  a  sense  of  creeping,  of  warmth,  or  numbness,  or  a 
peculiar  pain  in  some  part  of  the  body  darting  thence  to  the  brain, 
which  herald  the  attack,  and  which  are  called  the  "  aura  cpileptica." 
Instead  of  this  sensible  signal,  the  fit  is  preceded  in  other  instances  by 
twitching  or  palsy  of  some  part  of  the  body.  This  is  called  the  motor 
aura,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sensory  aiura  above  described.  In 
other  cases,  again,  the  seizure  is  ushered  in  by  abnormal  phenomena  in 
the  organs  of  sense,  hallucinations,  visions  of  sparks  or  of  colors,  buzz- 
ing in  the  ears,  the  report  of  a  loud  crack  or  other  sound,  dizziness, 
and  sometimes  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  phantasmagoria  of  more 
or  less  grotesque  character.  This  latter  form  of  sensorial  or  mental 
aura  by  no  means  proves  that  the  epilepsy  is  of  central  origin,  in  the 
sendc,  at  least,  that  the  malady  is  the  result  of  appreciable  lesion  of  the 
brain ;  nor  is  the  occurrence  of  an  avira  arising  from  the  extremities  to 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  peripheral  origin  of  a  case  of  epilepsy. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  an  epileptic  fit  may  sometimes  be 
averted  by  binding  a  ligature  firmly  above  the  starting-point  of  the 
aura,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  isolating  it.  That  even  such  a  phenomena 
as  this  is  no  proof  of  the  peripheral  origin  of  an  epilepsy  is  in  some 
degree  manifested  by  the  experiments  above  mentioned  of  Brown- 
Sequard,  Here  it  was  demonstrated  that,  in  the  dogs  made  epileptic 
artificially  by  wounding  of  the  spinal  marrow,  a  fit  occurred  wherever 
the  skin  was  irritated  within  the  province  of  a  particular  branch  of  the 
trifacial  nerve.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  fit  was  preceded  by  an  aura 
in  these  dogs,  but  we  may  positively  conclude  from  these  experiments 
that,  even  when  the  indi\adual  epileptic  attacks  are  induced  by  periph- 
eral irritation,  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  may  consist  in  palpable 
stnictural  disease  of  central  organs. 

Whether  preceded  by  an  aura  or  not,  the  outbreak  of  the  paroxysm 
IS  usually  announced  by  a  shrill  cry,  whereupon  the  patient  loses  all 
sense  and  falls  to  the  ground,  usually  backward  or  sideways.  He 
scarcely  ever  has  time  to  seek  a  convenient  place,  but  falls,  regardless 
of  place,  often  in  the  most  perilous  situations,  striking,  perhaps,  against 
a  hot  stove,  a  sharp  comer,  or  do>vn  the  stairs.  There  are  but  few 
epileptics,  whose  disease  is  of  long  standing,  who  do  not  carry  with 
them  the  marks  of  more  or  less  severe  injury.     The  fall  is  usually  fol- 
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lowed  at  first  by  tome  contractions,  in  whii^  the  body  and  extremitica 
are  extended,  the  head  drawn  backward  or  to  one  aide,  the  mouth 
firmly  dosed,  the  eyes  wide  open,  and  rolled  upward  or  inward,  the 
thorax  fixed,  and  the  respiratory  movements  arrested  After  a  few 
moments,  during  which  the  jugular  veins  become  distended  and  the 
fiice  purple,  the  tonic  spasms  are  converted  into  clonic  ones,  whidi  soon . 
convulse  the  whole  body.  The  countenance,  hitherto  immovable,  is 
now  thrown  into  active  agitation ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth  arc  drawn 
hither  and  thither,  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  twitch,  the  eyes  open 
and  shut,  the  jaws  are  forcibly  pressed  together,  and  are  worked  back- 
ward and  forward,  so  that  the  teeth  grate  audibly.  The  teeth  are  not 
unfrequently  broken  off,  the  tongue  bitten  through,  and  even  the  lower 
jaw  may  be  luxated.  Upon  the  lips  there  appears  a  saliva,  rendered 
frothy  by  the  constant  movements  of  the  mouth,  and  which,  too^  is 
often  bloody  from  wounds  of  the  tongue  or  cheeks.  The  head  is  jerked 
forward  and  backward,  and  firom  side  to  side ;  while  the  convulsive 
twitcfaingsof  the  muscle  of  the  trunk  pitch  the  body  hither  and  thither. 
In  the  extremities,  and  especially  in  the  upper  extremities,  quick 
kicking,  striking,  twisting,  and  twitching  motions  occur  in  turn,  and 
with  such  violence  as  sometimes  to  result  in  luxation  or  fracture.  The 
fingers  usually  are  flexed,  the  thumb  being  pressed  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  a  sign  which  the  laity  erroneously  believe  to  be  pathog^ 
nomonic.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  violence  of  the  convulsions 
were  remitting,  and  as  though  the  fit  were  about  to  abate ;  but  the 
lull  is  soon  followed  by  a  fresh  outbreak,  and  the  convulsions  become 
more  violent  than  ever.  Sometimes  the  twitching  is  superseded,  for  a 
few  moments,  by  a  tetanic  condition  like  that  by  which  the  paroxysm 
commenced.  Throughout  the  whole  fit  the  respiration  is  much  em- 
barrassed, owing  to  the  impediment  offered  by  the  tonic  or  donio 
spasms  of  the  respiratory  musdes  to  the  regular  heave  and  fall  of  the 
chest  StiU  more  is  this  the  cases  when  the  glottis  is  dosed  by  spasm 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  As  on  all  other  occasions  of  unusual  mus- 
cular exertion,  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  accelerated,  the  pulse  is  small 
and  sometimes  irregular,  while  the  skin  is  bathed  in  sweat.  The 
bowels  and  bladder  are  often  evacuated  unconsciously ;  more  rarely 
erections  and  seminal  emissions  occur.  Throughout  the  entire  seizure, 
consciousness  is  so  completely  extinguished  that  the  patient  is  not 
aroused,  nor  does  he  betray  any  sign  of  pain,  even  though  he  may 
strike  against  a  red-hot  stove,  or  fall  into  the  fire  so  as  to  completely 
char  a  limb.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  state  of  the  reflex  ac- 
tion during  the  attack.  I  admit  that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  take 
note  of  it  in  the  more  violent  class  of  fits.  During  seizures  which  are 
mild  from  the  beginning,  or  during  the  period  of  subsidence  of  more 
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severe  attacks,  I  have  been  able  fully  to  confirm  Romberg's  observa- 
tions, that  the  reflex  action  is  not  arrested.  The  patient  closes  his 
eje  if  the  conjunctiva  be  touched,  and  winces  if  his  face  be  sprinkled 
with  cold  water.  One  observation  of  Hasse^s  is  exceedingly  strange 
and  difficult  of  explanation.  In  a  patient  of  his  he  found  the  electric 
contractility  was  extinguished  in  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  ex- 
tremities. After  the  fit  has  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  or,  at  most,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  (although  it  may  seem  much  longer  to  the  by 
standers),  either  it  subsides,  the  twitching  gradually  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  finally  ceasing,  or  else  it  may  stop  suddenly,  the  con- 
vulsions being  all  at  once  followed  by  complete  muscular  relaxation. 
The  fit  often  terminates  by  a  long,  sighing  expiration ;  more  rarely  by 
vomiting,  by  passage  of  gas  upward  or  downward,  or  by  a  profuse 
evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  severe  epileptic  seizure  is  immediately 
followed  by  complete  recovery ;  after  the  attack  is  over,  generally, 
unless  violently  roused,  the  patient  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  with  pro- 
longed stertorous  respiration.  If  awakened  from  this,  he  usually  looks 
blankl}'  or  anxiously  around  him.  He  does  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  can  scarcely  account  for  his  being  in  a  strange  place,  or  in 
bed,  or  wounded.  His  sole  desire  is  to  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Next 
morning,  though  still  somewhat  unwell  and  low-spirited,  and  com- 
plaining of  confusion  about  the  head,  he  has  recovered  his  faculties, 
and  all  traces  of  the  attack  vanish  in  course  of  the  day. 

Many  epileptic  fits  diflFer  considerably  from  the  typical  seizure 
above  described,  varying  in  duration,  violence,  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
convulsions.  The  variation  of  the  condition  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  paroxysm  is  of  more  importance.  While,  as  a  rule,  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  attend  to  his  business  the  day  after  his  fit,  there  are 
instances  in  which  every  attack,  or  else  each  severe  one  or  rapidly 
recurrent  succession  of  them,  is  followed  by  mental  derangement,  and 
other  disorders  of  innervation.  The  former  may  consist  of  well-marked 
fits  of  mania.  It  is  often  necessary  to  protect  both  patient  and  by- 
standers from  violence,  to  put  on  a  strait-jacket,  or  even — ^horrible  to 
relate — there  is  no  other  resource  but  to  confine  the  patient  in  the 
mad-house,  even  during  his  lucid  period,  because  it  is  known  that  his 
madness  will  recur  with  his  next  paroxysm.  In  other  instances  the 
fit  is  succeeded  by  a  condition  usually  called  partial  insanity :  for  ex- 
ample, the  patient  may  have  an  irresistible  inclination  to  run.  In 
other  cases,  the  patient  may  be  in  an  irritable  mood,  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  him  on  ordinary  occasions,  breaking  out  into  violent  rage 
upon  the  slightest  provocation.  Sometimes  the  memory  and  mental 
acutcness  are  impaired  for  some  days.    We  may  also  mention  that,  in 
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stead  of  the  latter  ooodition,  an  opposite  one  has  been  reported  bj 
oertaiQ  observers,  the  intelligenoe  of  the  patient  becoming  remarkably 
acute.  With  regard  to  the  other  disturbances  of  innervation,  we  have 
already  alluded  to  the  transient  and  permanent  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
tremities, whidi  perhaps  is  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  irritability  cons^ 
quent  upon  excessive  nervous  excitement  The  fit  may  also  be  fot 
lowed  by  aphonia,  by  dysphagia,  or  by  asthmatic  attacks,  etc 

Two  forms  of  the  incomplete  epilepsy  are  recognized  (especially  in 
France),  slight  convulsive  movements  accompanying  the  lapses  of  coi^ 
Bciousness  in  one,  and  being  absent  in  the  other.  In  the  former,  the 
genuine  "  petit  mal,"  the  patient  is  seized  with  giddiness,  often  amid 
business  or  conversation.  He  has  time,  however,  to  seat  himself  or 
staggers,  and  sinks  slowly  to  the  ground,  without  outcry.  His  fiice  is 
pale,  his  eyes  fixed.  A  few  oonvulsiye  twitches  play  over  the  face, 
and  the  extremities,  especially  the  upper  ones,  are  slightly  tremulous. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  patient  recovers ;  looks  wildly  around 
him,  not  knowing  what  has  happened,  sometimes  making  confused 
utterances ;  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  all  perturbation  sub* 
sides ;  there  is  no  somnolent  stage,  and  the  patient  is  once  more  in 
a  condition  to  resume  his  vocation. 

In  the  still  milder  and  more  rudimentary  form,  the  vertige  ipiUp- 
tique^  the  patient  does  not  fall.  His  consciousness  alone  is  clouded; 
his  eyes  stare,  and  his  countenance  is  pale.  He  does  not  twitch,  but 
lets  fall  whatever  he  may  have  in  his  hand,  and  halts  in  his  speedi. 
The  attack  passes  o£F  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  patient  proceeds  with 
His  conversation  or  business,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  are 
many  intermediate  stages  between  epileptic  vertigo,  tne  petit  mai^ 
and  complete  epilepsy,  a  description  of  which  we  forega 

It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  furnish  a  concise  account  of  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  patient  l)etween 
the  paroxysms.  We  have  stated  already  that  epilepsy  is  a  chronic 
affection.  Hence  cases  in  which  one  epileptic  fit  is  not  followed  by  a 
second  one  ought  not  to  be  counted  as  epilepsy,  but  rather  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  eclampsia,  a  form  of  disease  only  distin* 
guishable  from  epilepsy  by  the  acutencss  of  its  course.  The  pauses 
which  intervene  between  the  fits  differ  greatly  in  different  individuals. 
In  some  patients,  a  year  or  even  several  years  elapse,  and,  in  many, 
months  and  weeks  pass  away,  ere  a  new  attack  occurs,  while  in  othei 
patients  one  or  more  fits  occur  daily.  Very  often,  during  a  period  of 
four  or  six  weeks,  there  is  not  a  single  attack ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  fits,  recurring  at  short  intervals.  As  a  general  rule,  however 
the  pauses  between  the  paroxysms  in  the  same  individual  reiniun  toler- 
ably uniform;  although,  as  the  malady  progresses,  especially  in  young 
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persons,  the  fits  graduallj  come  closer  together.  Perfect  regularity 
in  their  sequence  is  never  seen,  or  but  for  a  short  time ;  although  in 
women  a  periodical  tjpe  is  sometimes  approximated  to  when  the  seiz- 
ures onlj  occur  at  the  periods  of  menstruation.  In  some  persons  the 
attacks  arc  more  frequent  during  the  day ;  in  others  they  occur  chiefly 
at  night.  Nocturnal  epilepsy  is  considered  to  be  of  an  especially 
malignant  and  obstinate  character.  Grenerally  speaking,  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fit ;  but,  besides  the  fits 
which  occur  spontaneously,  there  are  always  some  which  are  unmis- 
takably ascribable  to  psychical  emotion,  especially  to  fear;  others 
which  may  \ye  traced  to  onanism,  to  coitus,  and,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  to  menstruation.  Sometimes  we  can  tell,  firom  the  altered  mood 
of  the  patient,  and  from  his  complaint  of  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
limbs,  headache,  or  dizziness,  that  an  attack  is  coming  on.  In  the  out- 
set of  the  disorder,  the  seizures  are  usually  of  the  complete  form ;  as 
it  advances,  and  especially  in  inveterate  cases,  both  complete  and  in 
complete  paroxysms  occur.  It  more  rarely  happens,  instead  of  this, 
that  the  attacks  are  incomplete  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and 
afterward  develop  into  complete  ones  as  it  advances.  As,  in  some 
cases,  each  fit  is  followed  by  temporary  mental  aberration,  so,  too,  in- 
veterate epilepsy  often  results  in  permanent  and  incurable  insanity — 
either  mania,  confusion,  or  idiocy.  But,  besides  the  large  number  of 
epileptics  who  close  their  lives  in  the  insane  asylum,  the  "morbus 
sacer"  (which  the  ancients  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods),  in  course 
of  time,  nearly  always  completely  changes  the  mental  and  physical 
habit  of  the  patient.  Acuteness  of  judgment  is  lost;  memory  and 
power  of  imagination  diminish ;  the  gentler  and  nobler  impulses  recede 
more  and  more ;  while  the  excited  and  unbridled  propensities,  lascivi- 
ousncss  and  gluttony,  often  impel  the  patient  to  commit  violent  or 
criminal  actions.  They  often  avoid  society,  are  odd  and  capricious ; 
are  very  troublesome  to  those  around  them,  and  are  apt  to  burst  into 
violent  fits  of  anger.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  patient  also  un- 
dergoes a  change  in  cases  of  long-standing  epilepsy.  JSsquirol  calls 
attention  to  the  coarseness  of  the  features  of  an  epileptic,  to  his  swollen 
eyelids,  his  thick  lips,  faltering  look,  and  clumsy  body,  remarking  that 
this  malady  deforms  the  most  beautiful  countenance. 

With  regard  to  the  termination  of  epilepsy,  recovery  must  be  re- 
garded as  rare,  in  spite  of  the  opposite  opinion  of  many  observers, 
especially  Jlerpin,  Tlie  more  distinctly  the  malady  is  traceable  to 
hereditary  tendency,  and  the  more  plainly  it  depends  upon  structimil 
disease  of  the  brain ;  the  longer  it  has  lasted,  the  more  violent  the  fits, 
the  more  frequent  their  recurrence,  and  the  deeper  the  impression 
which  they  leave  behind  them,  so  much  the  less  is  the  chance  of  re- 
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soveiy.  Such  a  termination  appears  to  occur  somewhat  more  tte^ 
qucutly  among  women  than  among  men;  and  it  is  likewise  more 
common  among  children  and  old  persons  than  among  those  in  the 
prime  of  life.  We  roust  beware  of  building  our  hopes  too  sanguinely 
upon  the  long-continued  intermission  of  the  fits,  as  this  disease  very 
rarely  terminates  with  one  violent  paroxysm.  A  better  sign  is  when 
the  fits  not  only  grow  rarer,  but  feebler,  and  when  a  distinct  change  is 
taking  place,  both  in  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  patient. 
In  some  women,  but  not  in  all,  there  is  an  intermission  of  the  fits 
during  pregnancy.  Such  an  intermission,  however,  is  nearlj  always 
observed  during  the  course  of  acute  febrile  disease.  Sometimes  a  per- 
manent cure  dates  from  the  period  of  invasion  of  some  acute  intercur- 
rent malady,  from  the  appearance  or  cessation  of  the  menses,  or  from 
the  occurrence  of  some  violent  mental  emotion.  It  is  said  that  the 
exanthematous  eruptions,  and  the  breaking  out  of  old  ulcers,  some- 
times have  a  similar  efiect  But,  although  epileptics  seldom  recover 
fully  from  their  disease,  and  although  they  are  not  often  long-lived,  yet 
they  rarely  die  during  an  epileptic  fit,  in  consequence  of  suspended 
respiration,  or  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  brain,  or  of  general 
paralysis  during  the  comatose  state  which  follows  the  fit.  Their  death 
is  much  more  frequently  due  to  the  progress  of  cerebral  disease,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  epilepsy,  or  to  the  eficcts  of  injuries  which  the 
patient  has  received  during  his  paroxyBms,  and,  oftener  still,  he  dies 
of  some  acute  or  chronic  afiection,  which  is  in  nowise  connected  with 
the  epileptic  disease. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  regarding  the  difference  between  epi- 
leptic and  hysterical  convulsions  when  we  come  to  treat  of  hysteria. 
In  my  opinion  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  epilepsy 
and  eclampsia,  although  the  convulsions  occurring  in  protracted  cases 
of  unemic  intoxication  are  considered  to  be  eclamptic  by  some  authors 
and  epileptic  by  others.  It  is  tolerably  easy  to  unmask  simulated  cases 
of  the  disease.  The  anaesthesia  is  often  enough  cleverly  imitated,  and 
we  must  not  expect  that  all  malingerers  will  wince  when  burnt, 
pricked,  or  pinched,  although  such  reaction  hardly  ever  fails  to  occur 
when  a  violent  stimulus  of  this  kind  is  applied  to  them  unawares  and 
suddenly.  Watson's  suggestion,  to  direct  the  nurse,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  ])aticnt,  to  pour  hot  water  upon  his  feet,  the  nurse  being 
previously  instructed  to  pour  cold  water  instead,  is  both  practical  and 
original.  Nearly  all  malingerers  keep  the  fit  up  too  long,  and  devote 
too  much  attention  to  certain  symptoms,  which  they  believe  to  be 
pathognomonic,  such  as  turning  in  the  thumbs,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
eta,  which  an  attentive  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive.  It  is  a  sus- 
picious sign,  when  a  person  who  claims  to  have  been  epileptic  for  « 
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long  time  has  no  traces  of  injury  upon  the  tongue  or  peripheral  parts, 
Verj  often  the  simulation  is  recognizable  because  the  patient  makes  a 
bad  imitation  cf  the  aura.  He  usually  includes  this  symptom  in  his 
comedy,  belieFing  it  to  be  an  essential  one,  and  in  enacting  it  ofter. 
makes  a  most  wonderful  exhibition.  The  surest  sign  that  the  fit  is 
not  feigned,  is  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  even  upon  exposure  of  it  to 
bright  light.     This  is  a  token  which  no  impostor  can  imitate. 

Tbeatment. — As  a  prophylactic  means  against  epilepsy,  Romberg 
recommends  that  the  intermarriage  of  families,  in  whom  the  malady  is 
hereditary,  should  be  avoided.  An  epileptic  mother  should  never 
suckle  her  own  child,  but  should  intrust  it  to  a  vigorous  wet-nurse. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  causal  indication,  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  is 
extremely  difficult.    Apart  from  the  cases  whose  history  gives  no  clew 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  malady,  and  even  when  our  information  is  com- 
paratively of  a  satisfactory  nature,  we  can  only  ascertain  a  few  of  the 
secondary  causes ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  common  for  the  disease  to  sub- 
side after  they  have  been  allaj-ed.     An  epilepsy,  whose  first  outbreak 
was  unmistakably  provoked  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestine, 
or  by  a  neuroma,  usually  persists,  although  the  worms  have  been  ex- 
pelled, and  the  neuroma   extirpated.     If  the  malady  be  consequent 
upon  fright,  the  fits  nearly  always  recur,  though  the  patient  be  screened 
from  further  terrors.     However,  our  poor  prospect  of  success  should 
not  deter  us  from  taking  account  of  all  causes  which  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  produce  the  malady,  trifling  though  their  apparent  effect  may 
be.    Experience  teaches  that  such  practice  sometimes,  although  rarely, 
leads  to  the  happiest  results.     In  the  present  uncertain  state  of  our 
means  of  treatment  of  this  disease,  even  such  exceptional  successes 
are  of  importance,  and  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  our  proceedings.    It  is 
our  duty,  in  assuming  the  charge  of  an  epileptic,  before  resorting  to 
the  so-called  specifics,  so  to  regulate  the  external  relations  of  the  pa- 
tient, his  habits,  and  his  bodily  health,  that  every  suspicious  condition, 
to  which  the  origin  of  the  disease  can  in  any  way  be  ascribed,  may  be 
corrected.     Tims,  as  feeble,  cachectic  persons  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  robust  and  vigorous  ones,  all  excessive   or  exhausting 
mental  occupation  should  be  forbidden  to  the  patient,  and  in  its  stead 
a  moderate  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind  should  be  advised.     Epi- 
leptic children  must  not  sit  six  houi-s  a  day  on  the  school- benches ; 
but,  if  possible,  should  live  in  the  cf>untry,  should  spend  most  of  their 
tim(^  in  the  open  air,  and  should  take  cold  baths  under  proper  super- 
vision.   We  should  carefully  ascertain  whether  the  patient  be  addicted 
to  great  sexual  indulgence,  to  onanism,  or  to  intemperance  in  drink* 
and,  \vli(^re  such  vices  are  discovered,  they  must  be  opposed  with  inex- 
orable sternness.     When  the  patient  shows  signs  of  anaemia  and  hy 
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incmia,  a  nourishing  diet,  an  abode  in  the  open  air,  wine,  and  iron,  are 
the  proper  remedies.  If  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  cachexia 
depend  upon  scrofula,  racbitb,  or  tertiary  syphilis,  appropriate  treat 
ment  must  be  employed.  Should  there  be  suspicion  of  plethora,  let 
the  diet  be  reduced,  and  made  to  consist  more  of  vegetables,  and  cause 
the  patient  to  drink  plenty  of  water  and  to  exercise  freely.  On  the 
other  hand,  avoid  general  blood-letting ;  for  epileptics,  though  quite 
tolerant  of  medicines  (particularly  the  nauseants),  do  not  bear  bleed- 
ing welL  If  a  scar,  foreign  body,  or  tumor  be  found  pressing  upon  a 
peripheral  nerve,  or  if  a  neuroma  be  discovered  upon  it,  an  operation  is 
indicated.  This  applies  especially  to  cases  in  which  an  aura  arises  from 
the  affected  spot.  As  positive  benefit  is  sometimes  obtained  by  such 
operations,  the  knowledge  that  in  many  cases  neuromata  and  tumors 
are  extirpated  in  vain,  should  not  deter  us  from  operating  again«  The 
application  of  setons  and  moxas,  and  the  use  of  pustulating  ointment 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  measures  which  are  much  in  vogue  in  the 
form  of  epilepsy  dependent  upon  structural  disease  of  the  brain  and 
skull.  Inunction  of  pustulating  salve  upon  the  scalp,  and  even  trepan* 
ning,  has  also  been  advised  in  such  cases.  We  refer  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  second  part  of  this  section  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
Where  a  tumor,  a  spicula  of  bone,  an  exostosis,  or  other  disease, 
encroaches  upon  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  compresses  the  cere- 
bral vessels,  we  can  comprehend  why  trepanning  should  be  of  benefit, 
especially  to  the  convulsions,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  operation 
affords  more  room  for  the  brain  and  its  vessels.  When  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  epilepsy  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  intestinal 
worms,  anthelmintics  are  indicated.  We  must  be  cautious,  however, 
how  we  encourage  the  too  sanguine  hopes  of  recovery,  in  whidi  a 
patient  is  too  apt  to  indulge  who  has  discovered  joints  of  tape-worm 
in  his  stools. 

For  other  forms  of  abdominal  epilepsy  a  cure  may  perhaps  be  found 
at  the  baths  of  Karlsbad,  ftlarienbad,  eta  {JRomberg),  In  uterine  epi* 
lepsy,  chronic  uterine  infarction  and  excoriation  of  the  os  must  be 
treated  according  to  rules  already  laid  down.  It  is  in  this  form  of  all 
others  that  the  causal  treatment  affords  the  best  results. 

In  order  to  meet  the  indications  from  the  disease  itself,  Schroeder 
van  der  JETolk  urgently  recommends  repeated  application  of  cups  and 
leeches  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  followed  by  blisters,  issues,  and 
setons.  This  author  regards  the  above  as  the  only  rational  treatment^ 
believing  that  it  alone  is  capable  of  reducing  the  morbid  irritability  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  of  relieving  its  congestion.  He  considers 
that  all  other  remedies  tend  merely  to  promote  the  cure  by  their  action 
upon  the  remote  cause  of  the  disease,  by  benefiting  any  morbid  condition 
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which  may  exist  in  the  brain  or  intestines,  etc.     Whether  the  theorj 
be  right  or  wrong,  the  success  which  Sehroechr  van  der  KoWa  mode 
of  treatment  has  attained  imperatively  demands  its  adoption.     In  two 
very  severe  but  still  recent  cases  of  epilepsy  I  have  applied  leeches  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  (four  at  a  time),  repeating  the  application  at  in- 
tervals of  from  a  fortnight  to  four  weeks.     The  after-bleeding  was  en- 
coiutiged  by  means  of  clastic  cups.     The  influence  of  this  treatment 
upon  the  number  and  violence  of  the  fits  was  so  brilliant  that  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  desist  from  the  blood-letting,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  derivatives  and  medication.     If  the  measures  advised  in  discuss- 
ing the  caiLsal  indication,  as  well  as  the  procedure  above  proposed, 
remain  without  efiFect,  nothing  is   left   but  to   have  recourse  to  the 
remedies  which  are  reputed  to  have  a  specific  action  against  epilepsy. 
It  would  savor  too  much  of  pessimism  to  deny  that  the  commendation 
awarded  to  these  articles  is  based  upon  a  certain  amount  of  benefit 
derived  from  them,  but,  unfortunately,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
are  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  one  or  other  of 
them  is  to  be  preferred.     In  this  respect  the  most  experienced  physi- 
cian stands  upon  a  par  with  the  tyro.     He  must  try  one  or  other  of 
these  remedies,  and,  if  it  fail,  must  try  another ;  and,  in  this  frightful 
disease,  he  should  never  remain  idle  on  account  of  mere  theoretical 
considerations.     With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  anajsthctics  and  nar- 
cotics, excepting  atropine,  we  agree  with  Schroeder  van  dcr  Kolk  in 
condemning  them,  and  for  similar  reasons.     In  epilepsy  our  task  is  not 
to  allay  an  exalted  sensibility  or  pain,  but  to  soothe  the  undue  reflex 
irritation  wliich  causes  the  convulsions.     Now,  narcotics  actually  tend 
to  increase  reflex  irritability,  insomuch  that  in  large  doses  they  pro- 
duce convulsions.     Chloroform,  too,  although  it  interrupts  sensation 
generally,  augments  the  reflex  action.     A  person  under  its  influence 
is  like  a  decapitated  frog ;  its  reflex  movements  are  more  active  than 
ever,  although  it  feels  no  pain.     Atropine  is  an  extremely  energetic 
article,  but  it  seems  nearly  always  to  act  favorably  upon  both  the  se- 
verity and  number  of  the  fits,  even  in  cases  of  very  long  standing. 
True,  I  have  not  seen  complete  recovery  of  inveterate  cases,  and  T 
have  never  used  atropine  in  recent  ones.     Moreover,  even  at  a  dose 
not  exceeding  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain,  not  only  did  some  of  my  patients 
complain  of  a  disturbance  of  vision,  so  that  they  could  not  do  the  sim- 
plest work,  but  they  suftered  for  hours  with  a  dryness  in  tlie  throat 
which  actually  prevented  them  from  swallowing  solid  food.     Troxi&scaxi^ 
who  believes  belladonna  to  be  the  most  efficient  remedy  against  epilepsy, 
gives  the  following  directions  for  its  exhibition  with  his  chanicteristic 
thoroughness  and  precision :  Extract  of  belladonna  and  the  pulv.  herb, 
belladonna,  afi  3  j,  are  to  be  made  into  one  hundred  pills.     Of  tlu^so 
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the  patient  must  take  one  daily  during  the  first  month ;  with  every 
succeeding  month  he  is  to  raise  the  dose  one  pill  up  to  five,  ten,  fif* 
teen,  and  twenty  pills  or  more.  The  entire  dose  is  always  to  be  taken 
at  onoe.  When  any  improvement  takes  place,  the  last  dose  is  to  be 
continued  for  a  while,  and  then  gradually  reduced  in  quantity.  The 
prime  condition  of  success  is  patience  on  the  part  both  of  physician 
and  patient.  Instead  of  the  pills,  we  may  use  a  solution  of  atropine 
(atropine  gr.  ij — in  spirit  vini.  rccti£  3  ij^)>  *  *^P  ®*  which  corre- 
sponds to  one  of  the  pills.  We,  therefore,  begin  with  one  drop,  and 
gradually  increase  to  twenty.  Of  the  metallic  preparations,  those  of 
zinc  have  the  greatest  reputation.  Latterly,  instead  of  white  oxide  of 
zinc,  formerly  given  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms  daily,  the  salts 
of  zinc  have  come  into  use,  especially  the  valerianate  and  hydrocyar 
nate,  and,  above  all,  the  acetat^  The  dose  of  the  latter  is  twelve  grains 
a  day  at  first ;  subsequently  more.  This  remedy  is  said  to  be  most 
efficacious  in  young  subjects,  and  in  soK^ed  abdominal  and  uterine 
epilepsies.  Heim  and  JRomberg  recommend  nitrate  of  silver  in  doses 
of  two  to  four  grains,  but  it  must  not  be  continued  long  enough  to 
produce  argyria  /  ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper  and  arsenic  are  now 
little  employed*  Of  the  vegetable  nervines,  artemisia  vulgaris  and 
valerian  have  the  best  reputation.  Five  or  ten  grains  of  the  former 
are  to  be  given  in  powder,  or  else  an  infusion  of  one  or  two  drachms 
in  beer.  Of  the  valerian  we  at  first  may  give  a  drachm  daily,  in  pow- 
der or  electuary,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  half  an  ounce. 
Quite  recently,  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  one  of  the  most  gener* 
aUy  employed  articles  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy ;  many  say  they 
have  used  it  with  remarkable  success,  while  others  report  its  absolute 
failure. 

My  experience  of  the  ^cacy  of  bromide  of  potash  in  epilepsy  has 
been  greatly  increased  of  late,  and  I  can  now  speak  much  more 
decidedly  on  the  subject  than  two  years  ago,  when  preparing  the 
seventh  edition  of  this  work.  The  following  circumstance  induced  me 
to  use  the  remedy  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  and  to  watch  the 
results :  I  heard  that  two  cases  of  inveterate  epilepsy,  that  I  had  for 
years  treated  without  any  benefit,  had  been  completely  cured  by  a 
so-called  specialist,  whose  advertisements  were  to  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  almost  every  newspaper.  I  investigated  the  subject  more 
closely,  and  found  that  in  one  patient,  whose  governess  had  for  years 
kept  an  accurate  journal,  and  whom  I  had  not  lost  sight  of,  the 
attacks  had  been  absent  for  several  months,  and  that  the  general 
health,  which  had  been  much  impaired,  was  decidedly  better.  This 
'^specialist"  refused  the  petitions  of  numerous  patients  of  limited 
means  to  moderate  the  high  price  of  his  medicine  or  to  give  a  pr» 
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scription  fr/r  it,  fhf)  I  had  a  bottle  of  it  analyzed  hj  mj  ccJIcague 
Hoppe-Se^ler.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  blue  mLxture  eonsisted 
of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potash  (  3  jss —  ?  v]}  colored  with  indigo. 
Both  patients  had  taken  the  remedy  in  considerable  doses.  At  first 
only  two  tablespoonfuls  were  given  daily — but  after  ten  days  four, 
after  ten  days  more  six  spoonfuls ;  after  that  the  dose  was  increased 
more  slowly,  being  gradually  raised  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  table- 
spoonfuls.  So  it  appeared  that  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others  where 
secret  remedies  prove  useful,  it  was  not  the  remedy  but  the  mode  of 
using  it  that  was  the  secret;  and  I  thought  it  probable  that  the 
contradictory  assertions  about  the  action  of  bromide  of  potash  were 
greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  different  observers  had  not  given  it  with 
equal  perseverance  and  in  the  same  doses.  I  determined  to  imitate 
the  treatment  of  the  "  specialist "  where  practicable,  and  induced  other 
physicians  to  do  the  same — and  I  became  convinced  that,  thus  used, 
in  large  doses  for  a  long  time,  although  it  will  not  cure  all  cases  of 
epilepsy,  it  will  in  many  cases  relieve  the  attacks  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  in  some  will  even  remove  advanced  impairment  of  the 
psychical  functions.  Neither  in  my  own  practice,  nor  in  that  of 
others,  have  I,  of  late,  seen  a  case  where  the  intervals  between  the 
attacks  did  not  grow  longer.  Even  patients  who  had  prc\nously 
received  no  benefit  from  the  bromide  of  potash  began  to  improve,  when 
the  dose  was  raised  to  eight  or  ten  tablespoon fuls  of  the  above  solution 
daily.  On  long-continued  administration  of  the  bromide  of  potash,  I 
have  often  observed  a  papulous  exanthema,  and  in  one  case  an  exten- 
sive furunculosis  which  disappeared  on  stopping  the  medicine,  and 
again  recurred  after  it  had  been  resumed.  After  taking  large  doses 
of  the  bromide  for  a  time,  some  patients  complained  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite, confusion  in  the  head,  and  catarrh  of  the  air-passages,  just  as 
they  do  after  protracted  use  of  preparations  of  iodine.  Lastly,  in  two 
cases  there  was  some  psychical  change,  evinced  by  great  restlessness, 
and  diminished  mental  activity.  In  most  cases,  there  were  none  of 
these  unpleasant  concomitants ;  hence  I  feel  justified  in  urgently  recom- 
mending further  trials  of  the  bromide  of  potash  in  epilepsy,  especiaDy 
in  long-continued  and  large  doses. 

To  these  specifics  may  be  added  a  large  number  of  medicaments 
which  have  been  recommended  with  more  or  less  urgency.  Among 
these  are  assafa3tida,  folia  aurantiorum,  radix  paeon®,  viscura  album, 
Dleum  tcrcbinthina,  and  oleum  animale  Dippelii,  indigo,  and  others. 
It  is  a  good  rule,  in  administering  specifics,  to  give  them  exactly 
m  the  form  and  dose  prescribed,  and  not  to  pass  too  soon  from  one 
article  to  another;    and,  on  the  other  hand,  to   bear  in  mind   the 
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iaat  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  medidnes  which,  for  a  while, 
seem  to  do  good,  but  which  afterward  £ul  as  though  the  system  had 
become  used  to  them. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  itself  require  that  the  patients 
should  be  protected  from  the  injuries  which  thej  are  apt  to  inflict 
upon  themselves  during  the  fits.  Whenever  circumstances  permit,  an 
epOeptic  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  unwatched.  This  is  the  best 
and  surest  preventive.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  patient  sleep  in  a 
bed  made  with  high  sides,  like  a  diild's  crib,  but  such  measures  do 
not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  further  watching,  since,  if  the  pa 
tient  were  to  happ«^n  to  lie  upon  his  face  in  such  a  bed,  he  might  read 
ily  be  smothered.  The  patient  must  not  be  bound  nor  held  fiist  dur- 
ing the  fit,  nor  should  his  thumbs  be  fimably  unclinched.  Many  people 
believe  that  the  attack  will  soon  subside  if  this  be  done.  After  the 
fit  is  over,  those  patients  generally  feel  best  who  have  been  allowed  to 
struggle  through  it  unmolested.  The  next  symptomatic  indication  is 
to  take  the  measures  already  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
a  coming  paroxysm  and  of  cutting  it  short  On  the  whole,  compres- 
sion of  a  limb,  from  which  the  aura  seems  to  proceed,  is  not  advisable, 
even  although  we  may  avert  the  fit  by  so  doing,  since,  in  the  first 
place,  the  patient  feels  worse  after  thus  repressing  an  attack  than  if 
he  had  had  one ;  and,  in  the  second,  because  his  next  seizure  is  apt  to 
be  of  unusual  violence.  This  is  also  true  as  regards  the  use  of  strong 
emetics  at  the  commencement  of  the  aura.  Sometimes  it  is  possible 
to  arrest  the  fit  by  compression  of  the  carotids.  Such  a  practice,  how- 
ever, is  very  difficult  to  carry  out  during  the  attack,  and  might  do 
harm  if  awkwardly  performed ;  hence  we  would  hardly  recommend  it.' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ECLAMPSIA     INFANTUM. 

The  eclampsia  of  parturient  and  of  puerperal  women  is  very  often 
dependent  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  gravid  uterus,  upon  the  re- 
tention of  portions  of  placenta  after  delivery,  or  upon  other  and  un- 
known disorders  of  pregnancy  or  of  child-bed.  We  therefore  refer  the 
subjects  of  puerperal  and  parturient  eclampsia  to  the  text-books  of 
obstetrics,  just  as  we  have  already  referred  those  of  other  puerperal 
conditions  of  the  womb,  ovaries,  and  vagina. 

Etiologt. — ^We  have  called  eclampsia  an  acute  epilepsy.  Here, 
coo,  there  are  convulsions  with  loss  of  consciousness ;  but,  unlike  epi- 
lepsy, the  reourrenoe  of  the  fit,  instead  of  continuing  for  years,  lasts 
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for  a  few  days  or  bouzs  onlj,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  eclampsia 
ierminates  either  in  recovery  or  death. 

As  re;2rar(ls  the  pathogeny  of  eclampsia,  the  same  remarks  apply 
which  we  have  akeady  made  concerning  epilepsy.  For  reasons  al- 
ready given  in  detail,  we  may  regard  it  as  proved  that  the  morbid 
irritability  of  the  motor  nerves,  of  which  the  convulsions  are  an  indica- 
tion, originates  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  base  of  the  brain. 
There  also  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  causes,  similar  to  those 
which  result  in  an  habitual  irritative  condition  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  epilepsy,  may  often  (and  especially  during  childhood) 
induce  an  acute  temporary  state  of  irritability  in  the  medulla  with 
eclampsia.  Strictly  speaking,  the  animals  upon  which  Tenner  and 
liiissmaul  experimented  died  of  eclampsia,  and  not  of  epilepsy.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  also,  that  congestion  may  be  capable  of  in- 
duciiig  a  state  of  acute  irritability  of  the  medulla,  and  may  thus  give 
rise  to  eclamptic  seizures.  This  sometimes  happens,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  matter  into  the  blood,  as  is  shown  in  the  rapidly 
fatal  convulsions  which  sometimes  arise  in  ursemia  and  in  cases  of 
narcotic  poisoning.  In  this  category,  too,  the  convulsions  belong, 
which  arise — especially  in  children — in  consequence  of  infection  from 
miasmatic  or  contagious  diseases,  as  also  are  those  which  usher  in  an 
attack  of  scarlatina,  measles,  or  small-pox ;  as  well  as  those  arisin^- 
from  the  febrile  crasis,  and  from  fever-heat,  and  which  often  announce 
the  commencement  of  pneumonia  and  other  inflammatory  diseases  of 
childliood.  The  convulsions  proceeding  from  the  progress  of  acute 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  which  are  analogous  to 
the  form  of  epilepsy  arising  from  cerebral  tumors  and  other  chronic 
disorders  of  the  brain,  are  not  counted  as  eclampsia,  or,  if  so  counted, 
are  distinguished  as  a  separate  and  symptomatic  fomu  Convulsions, 
however,  which  proceed  from  excitement  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  trans- 
mitted thence  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  which  are  the  result  of 
terror  and  other  emotions,  are  regarded  as  true  eclampsia.  Most  fre- 
quently, however,  the  medulla  oblongata  seems  to  derive  the  morbidly 
irritative  state,  from  which  eclampsia  proceeds,  from  an  excitement 
which  is  transmitted  to  it  from  the  peripheral  nerves.  To  this  class 
Ixjlong  the  convulsions  from  teething  and  iroxn  intestinal  worms,  and 
those  which  occur  fit)m  painful  injury  of  the  skin. 

The  antagonism  between  the  hemispheres  and  the  basilar  portion 
of  the  brain  is  as  great  in  this  disorder  as  it  is  in  epilepsy ;  and  we  arc 
tjuitc  unable  to  explain  why  the  convulsions  are  accompanied  by  loss 
of  consciousness. 

With  regard  to  its  etiology,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  at  the  period 
during  whicb  a  state  of  habitual  irritation  of  the  medulla  is  most  rare, 
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its  prediflpositioa  to  aoiiie  initatioii  is  greatest.  Newly-boni  iafimtSi 
and  those  who  are  but  a  few  months  old,  are  the  most  frequent  8ufifer> 
era  from  eclampsia.  The  disease  is  rare  after  the  first  dentition,  and 
still  more  rare  after  the  second*  The  tendency  to  eclampsia  is  often 
congenital,  all  the  children  of  a  family  sometimes  being  a£9icted  in 
this  way.  We  do  not  know  what  the  diseases  or  constitutional  defects 
are,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  whidi  determine  this  predisposition  in 
their  children.  It  occurs  in  vigorous,  full-blooded  children,  as  well  as 
in  the  puny  and  anaemic,  and  in  boys  quite  as  often  as  in  girls,  perhaps 
oftener.  Besides  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  already  mentioned, 
the  practice  of  allowing  the  child  to  nurse  immediately  after  the 
mother  has  been  extremely  angpry,  is  believed  to  be  a  frequent  cause 
of  eclampsia.  Inexplicable  as  such  an  idea  may  be,  it  would  be 
neither  judicious  nor  r  j^b^  to  slight  it,  and  to  oppose  the  appropriate 
precautionary  measures,  which  consist  in  not  letting  the  child  have  the 
breast  immediately  after  the  mother  has  been  angry,  until  after  the 
breast  has  been  drawn. 

Syhftohs  anb  Coubsx. — ^The  only  form  of  the  disease  which  is 
apt  to  set  in  suddenly  and  without  warning  is  that  which,  during  child- 
hood, often  substitutes  the  chill  of  older  persons  as  a  {»eoursory  symp- 
tom of  the  acute  exanthemata  in  pneumonia,  and  in  other  inflammatory 
disorders.  For  a  day  or  two  the  child  is  restless  during  sleep,  and 
sleeps  with  its  eyes  partly  open,  contorting  its  face  and  grating  its 
teeth  from  time  to  time,  and  starting  when  touched.  Even  while 
awake,  a  difference  in  its  manner  is  observable.  The  child  is  cross, 
does  not  seem  to  enjoy  its  play,  cries  a  great  deal,  and  often  changes 
color.  The  character  of  an  eclamptic  fit  is  precisely  like  that  of  an 
epileptic  one.  Here,  too,  at  first,  there  are  usually  tonic  convulsions, 
which  last  for  some  moments ;  the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  extremi* 
ties  extended,  the  eyes  turned  up,  and  the  respiratory  movements 
arrested.  Then,  donio  spasms  begin,  which  extend  over  the  muscles 
of  the  &ce,  head,  trunk,  and  extremities,  throwing  the  entire  body  (or, 
what  is  more  rare,  one  side  of  it  alone)  into  convulsive  motion.  The 
spasms  equal  the  epileptic  convulsions  in  violence.  The  face  is  red- 
dened and  slightly  cyanotic ;  frothy  saliva  appears  upon  the  lips ;  the 
skin  is  bathed  in  sweat ;  the  belly  is  inflated  from  air  which  has  been 
swallowed;  the  respiration  is  much  embarrassed,  and  the  pulse  is 
small  and  frequent.  At  the  same  time,  consciousness  is  entirely  sus- 
pended, and  with  it  all  sensation,  even  of  the  most  powerful  stimulus, 
is  extinguished.  A  fit  of  this  kind,  however,  rarely  passes  off  as  soon 
as  an  epileptic  fit,  but  often  lasts  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  or 
even  longer.  In  private  practice,  the  physician  far  more  frequently  has 
opportunity  to  see  eclamptic  fits  than  epileptic  ones,  as  the  former 
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often  last  until  he  arrives,  while  the  latter  usually  pass  over  while  the 
messen^rer  is  still  seeking  him.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  saw  a  child  in  an 
eclamptic  fit,  which  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  interruption, 
althou;?h  thfrre  were  occasional  remissions.  The  fit  usuallr  terminates 
with  a  long-drawn  deep  expiration,  often,  too,  by  a  profuse  evacuation 
lirom  the  bowels.  This  rarely  occurs  suddenly  during  the  height  of  the 
attack,  but  more  usuallv  after  its  violence  has  somewhat  subsided. 
The  child  then  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  if,  next  day,  we  do  not 
make  our  visit  too  early,  we  may  find  it  playing  busily,  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  more  than  one  fit. 
A  series  of  them  often  succeed  one  another  at  short  intervals.  A 
repetition  of  them  may  be  anticipated,  when  the  sleep  is  not  sound 
after  the  first  one  has  subsided,  and  when  the  children  throw  them- 
selves about,  gnash  their  teeth,  and  when  their  limbs  twitch  from  time 
to  time.  The  subsequent  fits  resemble  the  first  one  in  all  essential 
points,  differing  only  in  their  degree  of  violence  and  in  their  duration. 
Many  children  never  have  more  than  one  eclamptic  attack.  In  others, 
they  recur  from  time  to  time.  The  more  plainly  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  recurrences  are  the  result  of  fi-esh  irritation,  so  much  the  lese 
doubt  will  there  be  that  we  have  an  eclampsia  to  treat,  and  not 
epilepsj^  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  distinctly  demonstrable 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  repeated  paroxysms  is,  so  much  the  more 
doubt  will  there  be  whether  they  are  eclamptic  or  epileptia  This 
point  can  never  be  determined  at  the  first  fit,  since  its  exciting  cause 
often  enough  eludes  detection.  Death  may  occur,  during  the  fit,  frt>m 
arrest  of  the  respiration,  and  acute  carbonio^cid  poisoning,  from  ex- 
haustion, or  during  the  subsequent  period  of  coma.  £k;lampsia  is  a 
very  dangerous  complaint  among  children  during  the  first  months  of 
life,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  attacked  die.  In  older  children 
the  prognosis  is  more  favorable,  and  the  disease  usually  terminates 
in  recovery.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  both  children  and 
older  persons  are  apt  to  die  where  the  convulsions,  with  loss  of  coh- 
iiciousness,  are  an  accompaniment  of  grave  disease  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  although  in  such  instances  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
they  die  of  eclampsia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so-called  sequeke 
of  eclampsia.  When  seizures  of  this  nature  are  followed  by  idiocy, 
palsy,  squinting,  or  other  grave  disorder,  it  certainly  is  more  than 
probable  that  they,  as  well  as  the  fits,  depend  for  their  origin  upon 
nutritive  disorder  of  the  central  organ. 

Treatment. — I  believe  that  it  is  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  im- 
possible, to  determine  whether  an  attack  of  convulsions,  accompanied  by 
loss  of  consciousness,  depends  upon  anaemia  or  hypersemia  of  the  brain, 
or  whether  cither  of  these  conditions  exists.    If  the  previous  health  of 
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che  child  have  been  good,  and  his  appearance  still  be  one  of  robust 
ness  and  vigor  during  the  fit,  I  would  advise  the  administration  of  a 
clyster  of  one  part  vinegar  and  three  parts  water,  the  application  of 
cold  compresses  to  the  head;  and,  if  the  convulsions  do  not  soon  sub- 
side, the  application  of  leeches  behind  the  ears,  in  numbers  correspond* 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  We  cannot  g^ve  medicine  during  the 
fit.  After  it  is  over,  and  should  we  fear  a  recurrence,  we  may  g^ve  a 
laxative  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  one  or  two  doses  of  calomel  with  the 
oxide  of  zinc  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  be  puny  and  enfeebled  by 
long  sickness,  let  him  have  an  enema  of  valerian,  or  camomile  tea,  with 
one  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  castor ;  or,  if  this  be  ineffectual,  a  clys* 
ter  of  emulsion  of  assafcetida  (3ss — j  to  §  iv).  Sinapisms  may  also 
be  applied  to  his  calves,  and  he  may  be  put  into  a  warm  bath*  Other 
means  are  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  until  after  the  fit  has  subsided. 
Apart  from  the  cases  in  which  eclampsia  is  symptomatic  of  cerebral 
disease,  of  uraemia,  or  the  initiatory  stage  of  some  acute  disorder,  it  is 
of  importance  to  determine  from  which  province  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem  the  morbid  irritation  proceeds  which  is  acting  upon  the  medulla 
oblongata,  for  it  will  depend  upon  such  determination  whether  we 
give  a  laxative,  an  emetic,  an  antacid,  or  an  anthelmintic,  or  whether 
we  ought  to  resort  to  some  other  course  of  treatment.  I  consider  it 
unjustifiable  to  dose  every  child,  who  has  had  an  eclamptic  fit,  with 
calomel  and  oxide  of  zinc,  ''in  order  to  prevent  his  having  another." 
If  the  stupor  which  follows  the  paroxysm  be  very  profound,  cold  affu- 
sion should  be  prescribed  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  severe  col- 
lapse, we  should  order  wine,  camphor,  and  musk,  and  other  stimulants. 


OHAPTER    V. 

HYSTERIA. 

JlhiOLOGT. — ^Hysteria  is  even  still  less  susceptible  of  classification 
in  any  particular  category  of  nervous  diseases  than  are  epilepsy  and 
edampsia.  In  this  protean  malady,  derangement  of  the  sensoiy,  mo- 
tor, and  psychical  functions  is  nearly  always  combined  with  disorder 
of  the  circulatoiy  and  nutritive  systems.  Sometimes  one  set  of  symp* 
toms  predominates,  sometimes  another ;  and  there  often  is  an  exalted 
excitability  in  one  part  of  the  nervous  system,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
bypercesthesia  or  spasm,  and  which  is  complicated  with  interrupted  irri- 
tability of  some  other  region,  evinced  by  anaesthesia  and  paralysis.  We 
cannot  as  yet  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  actual  although  impalpable  material  alteration  in  the  nervous 
elements,  to  which  the  various  forms  of  nervous  derangement  characteris- 
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tic  of  hysteria  are  ascribable.  For  instance,  although  most  patients  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  external  influences,  yet  this  may  be  due  quite 
as  well  to  exalted  irritability  of  the  peripheral  nerves  as  to  an  over- 
excitability  of  those  portions  of  the  brain  whence  consciousness  of  the 
iinprfission  is  derived.  The  former  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the 
wide-spread  character  of  the  hypenesthesia,  as  well  as  by  the  simul- 
taneous derangement  of  the  psychical  function ;  the  latter  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  reflex  action  by  which  the  hyperaesthesia  is  accompanied* 
The  latter  condition  is  only  ascribable  to  increased  irritability  of  the 
peripheral  nerves,  or  to  coexistent  increase  of  irritability  in  the  spinal 
ganglia.  Hence  the  most  plausible  theory  of  the  origin  of  hysteria 
is  that  to  which  Uasse  adheres,  namely,  that  the  affection  springs  from 
a  nutritive  derangeinent  of  the  general  nervous  system,  both  central 
and  peripheral. 

The  facts  that  hysteria  is  observed  almost  exclusively  in  females, 
and  principally  in  females  between  the  age  of  puberty  and  that  of  the 
extinction  of  the  sexual  function,  and  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
hysteria  is  accompanied  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  sexual  organs, 
have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  hysteria  is  a  disorder  of  the 
general  nen'ous  s^^stem  originating  in  the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  gen- 
eration. This  theory,  although  somewhat  too  narrow,  is  true  in  a 
large  numlx»r  of  cases.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
varioas  phenomena  described  in  previous  chapters,  that  disease  not 
unfrequently  is  transmitted  from  the  nerves  which  it  immediately  af- 
fects to  other  nerves,  and  to  central  organs ;  and  by  analogy  we  may 
infer  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  sexual  apparatus  may  ex- 
pend to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the  central  organs. 
The  mild  derangements  of  innervation,  the  hypenesthesia,  the  aug- 
mented reflex  irritability,  and  the  psychical  disorder  which  shows  itself 
in  some  women  during  the  period  of  menstruation,  would  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  a  process  of  this  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  form  a  physiolo- 
gical analogue  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  sexual  organs  which 
exists  in  hysteria.  Tliere  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  some  cases  of 
hysteria  arise  in  this  manner.  If  a  uterine  infarction  should  develop 
after  an  al)ortion  or  a  severe  labor  in  a  woman  who  has  previously 
bcfMi  healthy,  and  should  this  be  accompanied  by  a  well-marked  hys- 
teria ;  should  the  hysteria  continue  as  long  as  the  uterine  disease  lasts, 
and  should  it  disappear  as  soon  as  we  succeed  in  discussing  the  infarc- 
tion, it  would  be  manifest  that  to  the  uterus  alone  were  due  the  mani- 
fold nervous  derangements  which  we  call  hysteria.  All  diseases  of 
the  womb  and  ovaries  do  not  exert  an  equal  influence  in  producing 
this  disease.  Besides  the  infarctions,  it  is  more  especially  the  ulcera- 
tions of  the  OS  uteri  and  the  flexions  of  the  womb  which  induce  hvs- 
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terical  symptoms,  while,  in  cases  of  malignant  growth  and  in  destruc- 
tive affections,  hysteria  is  much  less  common.  Of  the  ovarian  diseases, 
the  dermoid  cysts  of  moderate  size  cause  hysteria  much  oftcncr  than 
do  the  very  large  sacs  resulting  from  cystoid  growth.  In  some  cases 
irritation  of  the  genitals  arising  from  excessive  coitus,  or  imperfectly 
effected  coitus,  from  onanism,  or  from  simple  sexual  excitement,  has 
an  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  similar  to  that  of  the  textural 
lesions  of  the  sexual  apparatus  above  mentioned.  But  it  would  be 
both  narrow-minded  and  frivolous,  and  indicative  of  a  most  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  woman,  to  ascribe  all  cases  of  hysteria, 
whose  source  could  not  be  traced  to  structural  change  of  the  genitals, 
to  over-excited  sexual  appetite,  or  to  its  imnatural  gratification.  I 
certainly  am  no  optimist^  and  indeed  rather  incline  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, but  I  cannot  believe  that  all  the  hysterical  widows  and  old  maids 
who  are  hysterical,  without  exhibiting  any  structural  disease  of  their 
genital  apparatus,  suffer  from  suppressed  sexual  passion,  or  gratify  it 
in  an  illegitimate  manner. 

Where  there  is  much  predisposition  to  hysteria,  it  may  proceed 
from  any  other  organ  of  the  body  which  may  happen  to  be  diseased. 
I  have  seen  a  strongly-pronounced  case  of  it  in  a  young  girl  with  a 
tedious  affection  of  the  stomach,  but  whose  sexual  function  was  per- 
fectly normaL     ' 

We  must  entirely  agree  with  HassCy  in  his  delicate  and  excellent 
description  of  hysteria,  that  the  frequence  with  which  hysteria  occurs 
iu  childless  women,  in  widows,  and  in  old  maids  of  the  upper  class  of 
society,  is  attributable  rather  to  psychical  than  to  physical  influences. 
The  effect  of  strong  psychical  impressions  upon  the  nervous  6}'stem  at 
large  is  often  quite  evident  even  in  perfectly-healthy  subjects.  Per- 
sons under  the  influence  of  great  terror  stand  as  if  thunderstruck,  un- 
able to  move  from  the  spot;  an  angry  man  clinches  his  fists,  bites  his 
lips,  and  moves  restlessly  to  and  fro  without  act  of  his  will.  More- 
over, we  not  imfrequently  find  that  the  influence  of  extreme  terror  or 
anguish  of  miod  produces  complete  anaesthesia,  and  excessive  intel- 
lectual exertion  often  gives  rise  to  hypenesthe&ia.  Indeed,  every  day 
we  liavc  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  mental  emotion  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  excitability  of  the  vaso-motor  and  nutritive  nerves ; 
that  it  causes  the  checks  to  redden  or  to  grow  pale,  the  muscles  or 
the  skin  to  contract  or  to  relax,  the  tears  or  saliva  to  flow.  If  all 
these  various  disturbances  of  innervation  can  arise  from  transitory 
psychical  impressions,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  permanent  nervous 
derangement,  with  disease  of  texture  of  the  nervous  system,  may  de- 
velop under  the  influence  of  the  permanent  mental  emotions,  which 
beset  a  woman  who  imds  all  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  her  life  dis' 
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appointed,  who  believes  that  she  has  £uled  in  her  vocation,  and  whc, 
under  the  depression  consequent  upon  such  feelings,  is  unable  to  divert 
her  thoughts  into  other  channels.  I  admit  that  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  continuous  action  of  psychical  impressions  modifies  the  nutrition 
of  the  general  nervous  system,  and  thus  leads  to  hysteria,  is  obscure ; 
but  it  ?annot  be  maintained  that  our  insight  into  the  mode  in  which 
disease  of  the  genital  nerves  extends  to  other  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  is  any  more  clear.  The  state  of  mind  which  leads  to  hysteria 
depends  not  only  upon  external  accidents,  but  much  more  upon  the 
mental  impression  made  by  the  accident  upon  the  individuaL  A  &tc 
which  may  befall  one  person,  without  producing  any  apparent  eflPect, 
may  be  the  source  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  depression  in  an- 
other. I  heartily  agree  with  Hdsse^  that,  though  hysteria  is  often 
seen  in  women  wedded  to  impotent  men,  yet  it  originates  quite  fre- 
quently in  the  sombre  feeling  and  miserable  consciousness  of  a  wasted 
life,  which  result  when  social  claims  of  married  life  are  not  duly  re- 
spected, or  when  the  sentimental  anticipations  and  fantastic  ideals  of  a 
foolish  girl  are  not  realized. 

The  nutritive  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  from  which  hys- 
teria arises  may  also  be  induced  by  improper  nourishment.  We  have 
sufficient  proof  of  this  fact  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  complaint 
in  cases  of  chlorosis  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  unaccompanied 
by  any  disease  of  the  sexual  organs,  by  sensual  excitement  or  onanism, 
and  where  it  cannot  be  traced  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  psychica) 
impressions  above  aUuded  to. 

There  is  great  variety  as  to  the  degree  of  predisposition  to  hy» 
teria.  All  the  women  with  uterine  infarction,  or  uterine  flexion,  or 
who  have  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri,  are  not  necessarily  hysterical,  noi 
are  all  the  old  maids  who  believe  their  lives  to  have  been  thrown 
away,  nor  all  the  chlorotic  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  a  tendency,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  plays 
a  much  more  important  r61e  in  inducing  this  affection  than  all  other 
causes  mentioned  hitherto.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  easy  of 
proof.  If  we  examine  large  numbers  of  women,  we  find  moderate  de- 
grees of  uterine  infarction,  slight  flexions  of  the  uterus,  and  erosions 
of  the  OS,  to  be  so  very  common  that  the  number  of  hysterical  women 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  non-hysterical  ones,  if  affections  like 
these  alone  sufficed  to  occasion  hysteria,  without  the  coexistence  of  a 
decided  predisposition  to  such  disease.  It  rarely  begins  to  manifest 
itself  before  tlic  twelfth  or  fifteenth  year  of  life,  and  very  seldom  ap- 
pears in  old  age.  It  frequently  outlasts  the  period  of  child-bearing, 
and  continues  in  a  moderate  degree  during  the  climacteric  years.  The 
tendency  to  it  is  often  congenital ;  but,  although  a  patient  may  have 
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descended  from  an  hysterical  mother,  and  she,  too,  be  descended  from 
hysterical  parents,  this  alone  is  no  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  hereditary  tendency,  as  it  may  have  proceeded  from  injudicious 
training,  which  lias  likewise  propagated  itself  in  the  family  for  gen 
erations. 

Constitution  and  temperament  have  no  distinct  effect  upon  the 
tendency  to  hysteria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mode  of  life  of  a  pa- 
tient, and  her  education,  have  a  most  decided  influence  in  this  respect 
The  less  a  child  is  taught  to  control  itself^  the  more  it  is  allowed  to 
indulge  in  immoderate  grief  over  a  broken  toy ;  the  more  the  rod  is 
spared,  when  it  gives  way  to  outbursts  of  excessive  anger  or  passion, 
stamping  its  feet  and  throwing  itself  upon  the  floor,  all  on  account  of 
some  disappointed  expectation,  or  the  refusal  of  some  request,  so  much 
the  more  apt  will  it  afterward  be  to  become  hystericaL  If  we  teach  a 
diUd  to  be  industrious,  to  be  conscientious,  and  to  control  itself;  if  we 
prevent  growing  girls  from  knitting  or  doing  worsted  work  all  day 
long,  or  from  occupying  themselves  in  other  ways,  which  permit  of 
their  indulging  in  dreams  and  reveries ;  if  we  keep  improper  books, 
likely  to  g^ve  them  stilted  ideas,  out  of  their  hands,  we  shall  have 
done  our  best  toward  averting  the  danger  of  hysteria.  Hysteria  is  a 
very  rare  phenomenon  among  men.  Here,  too,  it  usually  proceeds 
from  derangement  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  although  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case ;  but  in  men,  likewise,  it  is  only  in  instances  of  decided 
congenital  or  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease  that  it  can  be  excited 
by  venereal  excess,  onanism,  spermatorrhcea,  and  the  like. 

Symptoms  akd  Coubsb.— Owing  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  to  the  varied  character  of  its  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  brief  and  comprehensive  description  of  this  dis- 
ease. Hence  we  depart  from  our  usual  practice  in  describing  hys- 
teria, and,  instead  of  drawing  a  picture  of  the  affection  itself,  shall 
give  a  classified  discus»on  of  its  symptoms. 

J)erangement  of  sennbUUy  is  a  very  common  symptom,  and  is 
scarcely  ever  absent  in  any  case  of  hysteria.  General  hi/percBsthesta^ 
or  ^  nervousness,"  as  the  laity  call  it,  is  the  first  symptom  of  this  class 
to  which  we  shall  refer.  It  often  exists  for  years  uncomplicated  by 
any  other  form  of  the  disease.  This  hypersesthesia  is  sometimes 
evinced  by  an  unusual  acuteness  of  the  senses.  Some  patients  are 
able,  by  touch  alone,  to  perceive  the  most  trifling  differences  of 
weight  and  temperature,  and  thus  to  distinguish  objects  from  each 
other,  with  their  eyes  shut,  which  healthy  persons  could  not  have 
distinguished.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  faculty  of  this  kind 
seems  wonderful  to  the  masses,  and  that  it  often  is  used  for  purposes 
of  imposture.     In  a  similar  manner  some  patients  have  their  sense 
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of  smell  developed  to  a  degree  usuallj  found  in  brutes  alone.  TJiey 
are  able  to  distinguish  persons  and  things  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  merely  by  their  olfiactory  sense ;  or  they  may  be  able  to  hear 
and  to  recognize  the  step  of  a  person  ivho  is  still  far  off.  Similar 
acuteness  of  the  sense  of  taste  has  also  been  reported.  Fortunately, 
however,  h^'sterical  hypersesthesia  very  rarely  takes  the  form  of  ab- 
normal acuteness  of  the  senses,  or  else  the  number  of  clairvoyants 
would  be  still  greater  than  it  is.  Far  more  frequently  the  hyper- 
sesthesia of  hysteria  shows  itself  in  the  annoyance  produced  by  a  very 
slight  degree  of  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  AVhile,  in 
a  healthy  person,  it  requires  a  very  loud  sound,  a  very  strong  smell,  a 
very  bitter  or  acrid  substance,  or  a  very  bright  light,  to  produce  an  un- 
pleasant effect  upon  the  senses,  hysterical  persons  complain  if  we 
elevate  our  voice  a  little  in  speaking,  and  beg  us  to  talk  in  a  whisper. 
They  will  often  banish  all  flowers  from  their  room  because  they  can- 
not endure  their  odor;  or  will  reject  their  food  if  it  contain  the  slight- 
est particle  of  spice.  To  some  hysterical  persons  bright  daylight  is 
quite  intolerable,  so  that  they  constantly  keep  their  eyes  closed ;  to 
others  a  red  color  is  unendurable,  and  no  one  must  approach  them  with- 
out first  putting  off  any  red  ribbon  or  article  of  clothing  they  may  be 
wearing.  This  great  sensitiveness  to  comparatively  slight  stimulus  is 
often  associated  with  idiosyncrctsies.  Certain  forms  of  irritation,  which, 
from  th(:ir  quality  rather  than  from  their  intensity,  are  repulsive  to 
healthy  subjects,  afford  a  sense  of  gratification  to  hj'sterical  persons, 
and  conversely  stimulants,  which  are  pleasant  to  a  well  person,  often 
offend  the  senses  of  one  who  is  hysterical.  It  is  notorious  that  many 
hysterical  people  love  the  smell  of  burnt  feathers,  and  take  assafcetida 
without  repugnance,  while  the  odor  of  hyacinths,  \aolets,  and  other 
most  agreeable  perfumes  is  insupportable,  to  them. 

Besides  these  signs  of  morbid  irritability,  there  are  other  states  of 
excitement  of  the  sensory  ner\'es  which  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  neuralgias,  especially 
prosopalgia,  migraine,  mastodynia,  and  ischias,  all  of  which  arc  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  hysteria.  Closely  related  to  these  tluTC  is  a  form 
of  pain  which  is  also  very  common,  and  which  is  genenilly  confined  to 
one  small  point  in  the  head  (usually  to  one  side  of  the  sagittal  suture), 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ciaous  hystericus.  Besides  this, 
there  is  the  almost  never-failing  tenderness,  on  pressure,  of  the  b:ick. 
and  finally  those  very  peculiar  hysterical  affections  of  the  joints 
{Art /i )'(>])( ff/tia  hysterica)  which  consist  in  pain  in  tlie  articulation, 
ofteii  of  such  ex(|uisito  severity  and  so  obstinate  a  duration  as  to  \ye 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  grave  inflannnation.  Morbid  excitement  of 
the  nerves  of  special  sense  may  also  occur,  which  amnot  be  accouiited 
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for  by  the  action  of  any  oofresponding  irritant  Some  patients  are 
nerer  free  from  the  sense  of  a  certain  taste  or  smell ;  some  complain 
of  roaring  and  buzzing  in  the  ears,  or  of  spots  before  their  eyes.  It 
is  very  remaricable  that,  besides  these  phenomena,  indicative  of  exalted 
excitability,  and  of  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves,  there 
should  also  be  an  ansesthesia,  involving  a  variable  extent  of  the  surfiice 
of  the  body.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  anaesthesia  be  attributable  to 
suspension  of  function  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  or  to  an  extinction  of 
irritability  at  the  nerve  centres.  I  consider  it  very  hard  to  determine 
whether  an  hysterical  person  really  is  suffering  from  anaesthesia,  or 
merely  indulging  the  caprice  of  not  showing  signs  of  pain  when 
pricked,  pinched,  or  burnt  in  particular  parts  of  the  body.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  such  notions  are  of  daily  occurrence  amon^ 
hysterical  patients.  If  they  only  knew  what  a  puzzling  and  interest 
ing  subject  this  matter  of  anaesthesia  is,  the  number  of  hysterical  cases 
of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  would  increase  vastly.  I  have  seen  a  patient 
who  did  not  move  a  musde  while  two  streaks  were  being  burnt  along 
her  back  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  that  she  had  anaesthesia  of  the  back. 

All  the  derangements  of  sensation  hitherto  described  have  d& 
pended  upon  morbid  irritability  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  of  the 
nerves  of  special  sense.  Connected  with  these  there  is  a  series  of  per- 
verted sensations  in  internal  organs.  While,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, we  have  either  no  perception  at  all  (or,  at  most,  a  very  ob* 
scure  one)  of  the  condition  of  the  internal  viscera,  as  long  as  they  are 
in  good  order,  and  while,  without  laying  our  hand  upon  the  heart,  we 
are  unaware  of  its  pulsation ;  and  while  respiration  goes  on  without 
our  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  such  an  act ;  and  while  we  have 
no  perception  whatever  of  the  ordinary  state  of  our  stomachs  and 
bowels,  yet  hysterical  individuals  have  the  greatest  variety  of  com« 
plaints  to  make  as  to  the  condition  of  their  internal  organs,  and  claim 
to  suffer  the  most  extraordinary  sensations.  They  nearly  all  complain 
of  palpitation  of  the  heart — ^many  of  them  of  pulsation  of  the  vesscla 
Upon  examining  the  hcart^beat  and  the  pulse,  we  may  easily  satisfy 
ourselves  that  such  sensations  are  but  subject! ve  ones;  and  that  the 
shock  of  the  heart  is  not  really  increased,  nor  is  the  pulse  full  and 
hard.  It  is  the  same  with  the  shortness  of  breath.  Sometimes  the 
patients  breathe  laboiiouply  and  quickly,  complain  of  the  utmost  op- 
pression ;  but,  after  exclusion  of  the  possible  existence  of  any  disease 
of  the  air-passages  or  circulation,  or  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood  oi 
nutrition,  capable  of  accounting  for  such  dyspnoea,  we  may  assure  our- 
selves that  it  is  purely  a  case  of  hj-pcncsthcsia  or  of  per\'erted  sensa- 
tion.    Besides  this,  although  their  digestion  may  be  excellent,  nearly 
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all  hysterical  patients  complain  of  a  sense  of  pressure  and  fulness  ic 
the  region  of  tbe  stomach,  or  else  of  cardialgia,  and,  independently  of 
the  colic  wliich  sometimes  troubles  them,  give  most  extraordinary  ao- 
coimts  of  the  sensations  which  they  feel  in  their  abdomens.  Under  this 
head  also  come  the  thirst,  often  observed  in  hysterical  persons,  and 
the  frequently-recurring  desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  although  it 
is  not  fulL  Perverted  sensation  in  the  sexual  organs  is  much  more 
rare  than  might  be  supposed,  more  so,  indeed,  than  has  been  rep- 
resented by  many  authorities.  Husbands  of  hysterical  women  often 
declare  that  their  wives  evince  a  disinclination  to  sexual  intercourse, 
and  do  not  often  exhibit  much  excitability.  They  seldom  give  an  ac- 
count of  an  opposite  condition.  Even  in  hysterical  prostitutes  it  is 
exceptional  to  see  symptoms  of  nymphomania.  In  other  cases,  again, 
coitus  is  very  painful  to  the  patient,  although  there  may  be  no  palpable 
lesion  of  the  genital  organs. 

The  derangements  of  the  motor  function  observed  in  hysteria  are 
scarcely  less  numerous  and  varied  than  those  of  sensation.  Their 
most  common  form  is  that  of  hysterical  convulsions.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  morbid  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves,  which  gives 
rise  to  h^-stcrical  spasms,  proceeds  from  the  spinal  marrow  and  me- 
dulla oblongata.  One  of  their  characteristic  signs  is,  that  they  never 
cause  loss  of  consciousness.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  hysterical 
convulsions  are  of  reflex  origin,  so  that  the  spinal  cord  can  only  trans- 
mit the  impressions  conveyed  to  it  from  the  sensory  nerves  to  the 
motor  ner\'es.  As  the  convulsions  frequently  spring  from  impressions 
produced  upon  the  sensory  nerves,  or  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  theory  is  the  correct  one ;  hence,  in  cases 
where  the  convulsions  seem  to  occur  spontaneously,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  cause  has  eluded  our  observation.  In  some  cases,  hysterical 
fits  consist  in  a  mere  twitching  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  especially 
of  the  arms.  They  often  recur,  at  short  intervals,  for  a  while,  when- 
ever the  temper  of  the  patient  is  excited,  and  whenever  stimuli,  even 
of  moderate  strength,  act  upon  the  nerves  of  sensation  or  those  of 
special  sense.  In  other  cases  the  spasms  extend  more  or  less  over  the 
entire  body.  They  occur  in  violent  paroxysms,  and  may  almost  assume 
the  appearance  of  tetanic  spasms,  and  still  oftener  of  epileptic  convul- 
sions. Opisthotonos,  pleurosthotonos,  and  orthotonos,  are  seen  often 
enough  in  hysteria,  as  are  also  clonic  con\'ulsions,  which  set  the  face, 
trunk,  and  extremities  into  spasmodic  motion.  Tlie  patient  often 
foams  at  the  mouth,  his  thumbs  are  clinched  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands — the  only  sign,  by  which  the  attack  may  be  distinguished  from 
an  epileptic  one,  being  loss  of  consciousness.  Very  often  spasm  in- 
volves the  group  of  muscles  which  operate  in  producing  some  complex 
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fiot,  such  as  jrawningy  laughing,  ciying,  although  the  mental  emotioQ 
by  which  they  are  generally  induced  is  not  present.  In  this  way  fits 
of  spasmodic  yawning,  laughing,  and  weeping  arise.  Thus,  spasmodic 
expiratory  movements,  combined  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
lima  glottidis,  and  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  give  rise  to  that  obsti- 
nate cough  known  as  hysteric  cough,  and  to  its  modifications,  ooosist- 
ing  of  barking  and  howling  sounds.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
oesophagus,  extending  from  below  upward,  gives  the  patient  a  feeling 
as  if  a  ball  ware  rising  from  the  epigastrium  into  the  throat,  a  symp- 
tom commonly  called  gMma  hystericus.  Very  often  hysterical  per- 
sons are  troubled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  for  hours  at  a  time, 
with  eructations,  which  recur  at  short  intervals,  and  during  which  a 
quantity  of  inodorous  air  is  belched  up,  usually  with  a  loud  sound. 
If  we  watch  the  patient  carefully,  we  can  see,  by  the  movements  of  her 
mouth  and  throat,  that  she  has  previously  swallowed  this  air.  As 
however,  the  majority  of  healthy  persons  are  unaware  of  it,  when  they 
swallow  air  in  the  movements  of  chewing  and  deglutition  which  they 
make  under  the  influence  of  violent  nausea,  I  do  not  suppose  that  hys- 
terical  persons  do  it  consciously  and  intentionally ;  hence  I  have  classed 
this  symptom  among  the  disorders  of  motion.  Just  as  ansesthesia  and 
hyperassthedia  of  the  sensory  nerves  may  coexist,  so  in  the  motor  sys- 
tem hysterical  convulsions  may  be  accompanied  by  hysterical  palsy. 
Sometimes  a  single  extremity  alone  is  involved ;  sometimes  there  is 
hemiplegia.  The  fact,  that  the  electric  contractility  is  preserved  in  the 
muscles  of  the  palsied  part,  argues  strongly  against  the  peripheral 
origin  of  this  form  of  paralysis.  If  the  peripheral  nerves  were  diseased, 
if  they  had  lost  their  functional  excitability,  then  electricity  would  be 
just  as  powerless  to  excite  them  as  the  will  is.  Now,  in  hysteric 
palsy,  as  every  muscle  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  contract  volun- 
tarily may  be  made  to  contract  by  application  of  the  electrode  to  its 
nerves,  the  palsy  must  be  of  central  origin.  Moreover,  the  rapid 
changes  which  occur  in  hysterical  palsy,  especially  the  sudden  way  in 
which  it  sometimes  subsides,  proves  that  its  source  is  some  slight  and 
easily-adjusted  derangement  of  nutrition,  and  that  it  does  not  consist 
in  serious  structural  change  at  the  centre  of  volition,  but,  in  some  cases, 
an  excessive  indecision  and  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  patient  tc 
make  up  her  mind  to  move  the  limb  seem  to  be  the  reasons  for  the 
palsy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  one,  as  long  as  he  is  firmly  persuadet^ 
that  he  is  unable  to  perform  a  certain  act,  is  indeed  incapable  of  gen 
crating  the  necessary  motor  impulse.  As  the  palsy  in  this  class  of  cases 
is  due  to  a  perverted  mental  impression,  it  should,  properly  speaking, 
take  rank  among  the  psychical  disturbances.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a 
patient  suffering  from  a  hemiplegia,  which  had  lasted  for  months.    The 
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Iiistory  of  the  case  was,  that,  for  years  past,  the  patient  had  suffered 
from  a  similar  palsy,  which  had  disappeared  at  times,  and  then  had  re- 
turned again.  This  peculiar  behavior,  together  with  other  hysterical 
symptoms,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  hysterical  nature  of  the  case.  The 
patient  had  repeatedly  been  assured  that  she  could  bo  cured  by  the 
application  of  electricity,  and,  as  her  reception  at  the  clinic  was  delayed, 
her  anticipations  as  to  the  success  of  the  treatment  were  wrought  up 
to  the  utmost  pitch.  The  opening  of  her  firmly-clinched  hands,  upon 
the  first  application  of  the  electrodes,  unmistakably  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  patient,  and  from  that  time  forth  the  paralysis  im- 
proved, and  disappeared  altogether  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  No 
doubt,  any  other  remedy,  in  which  the  patient  had  felt  equal  confidence, 
would  have  been  quite  as  successful.* 

Among  the  derangements  of  the  vaso-motor  and  nutritive  nervous 
systems,  the  most  striking  are  the  uneven  and  fluctuating  state  of  the 
circulation  in  peripheral  regions.  Most  patients  constantly  have  cold 
hands  and  feet,  while,  without  apparent  cause,  the  natural  color  of  the 
face  gives  place  to  a  glowing  redness,  often  accompanied  by  a  disa- 
greeable burning  sensation.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  secretion  of 
saliva,  and  that  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  are  also 
modified  by  spasmodic  contraction  or  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
of  these  organs;  on  the  other  hand,  it  undoubtedly  is  through  de- 
rangement of  innervation  that  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  kid- 
neys arises,  which  causes  the  profuse  secretion  of  urine  so  often  seen  in 
hysteria.  This  urine,  which  is  voided  in  large  quantities,  contains  but 
little  of  the  solid  constituents  of  urine,  is  of  a  lim])id  appearance,  and 
is  often  described  as  hysterical  urine — urina  spastica. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  furnish  a  brief  and  comprehensive  description 
of  the  psychical  derangements  observed  in  hysteria.  In  the  first  place, 
at  the  outset  of  the  affection,  we  are  struck  by  the  rapid  fluctuations 
which  take  place  in  the  spirits  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  the  most  unbounded  gayety  to  the  profoundest  gloom. 
These  symptoms  are  in  part  ascribable  to  the  physical  hypcnesthesio 
described  above,  and  in  part  to  psychical  hypenesthesia,  by  which  it 
is  accompanied.  As  mental  impressions  produce  an  unusual  influence 
upon  the  temper  of  the  patients,  so,  too,  suggestions  which  would  pro- 
duce no  apparent  cficct  upon  the  spirits  of  a  healthy  person  j)roduce  a 
sense  of  annoyance  or  of  repugnance  in  an  hysterical  one,  although 
more  rarely  the  sensation  is  one  of  giiitification  and  pleasure.  While 
the  afToction  is  still  recent,  it  is  almost  always  possible,  by  adroitly 
conducting  the  conversation,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  to  make 
the  patient  laugh  and  weep  alternately.  It  would  seoni  also  that^ 
besides  this  psychiail  hyprra?stlicsia,  there  may  also  be  a  psychical 
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idiosyncrasy  In  hysteria,  and  tbat  the  odd  and  often  very  extraordinary 
state  of  mind  into  which  the  patient  fidla  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this.  As, 
however,  the  real  and  imaginary  impressions  which  inspire  the  patient 
with  a  sense  of  disgust  or  displeasure  are  the  predominant  ones,  her 
spirits  gradually  become  more  and  more  depressed.  She  is  constantly 
sad,  unhappy,  and  in  despair  about  her  fsite,  even  although  she  may  be 
in  possession  of  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  make  life  enjoyable. 
This  constant  and  apparently  imreasonable  lamentation  and  weeping 
gradually  tire  out  the  sympathy  of  the  friends  of  the  patient.  Her 
relatives  become  indifferent  to  her  troubles,  do  not  listen  to  her  com- 
plainings, or  allow  it  to  be  perceived  that  they  are  becoming  tired  of 
them.  Unfortunately,  hysterical  persons  often  become  objects  of 
ridicule  to  inexperienced  physiciana  It  is  to  this  absence  of  sympathy 
and  to  this  gradual  diminution  of  interest  that  we  may  most  reason- 
ably ascribe  the  tendency  which  develops  in  nearly  all  hysterical  pap 
tients  to  exaggerate  their  complaints  and  to  feign  diseases — a  tendency 
which,  although  really  a  symptom  of  the  malady,  does  away  with  the 
last  vestige  of  sympathy  for  their  condition.  Oases  are  on  record 
where  patients  have  undergone  the  most  painful  operations,  in  order 
to  regain  the  attention  and  sympathy  which  have  been  withheld  from 
them.  Krukenberg  tells  of  an  hysterical  girl,  at  his  clinic,  who  mal« 
treated  a  wound  upon  her  skin  with  irritating  substances  until  ampu- 
tation became  necessary,  and  who,  after  the  stump  began  to  heal,  r&> 
commenced  the  practice.  The  capacity  of  such  a  patient  for  inventing 
conditions  calculated  to  excite  notice  or  sympathy  is  something  in- 
credible.  It  is  often  veiy  difficult  to  separate  the  truth  from  false- 
hood. Credulous  persons  are  often  duped,  and  we  should  make  it  a 
rule  to  accept  all  unusual  reports  with  the  utmost  distrust,  such  as, 
that  the  patient  never  takes  any  food,  that  she  never  passes  either 
water  or  £aBces,  that  she  has  vomited  blood  or  maggots,  or  other  odd 
objects.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  a  patient  to  declare  that 
she  cannot  make  water,  and  for  her  to  submit  to  the  passage  of  n 
catheter  twice  a  day.  It  is  equally  common  for  her  to  remain  in  bed 
for  months  or  years,  asserting  that  she  cannot  stand  upright.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  a  treasure  animal  magnetism  must  be  to  hysterical 
persons,  and  with  what  alacrity  they  submit  to  the  manipulations  of 
the  ^  magnetizers,"  and  that,  having  once  ^'got  into  magnetic  rapport " 
with  some  other  person,  and  thus  become  enabled  to  perform  all  man- 
ner of  new  tricks,  they  leave  off  their  old  ones,  and  thus  are  ^^  cured 
of  the  most  wonderful  diseases  by  animal  magnetism."  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  right  man  to  appear  (like  the  magic  tailor 
in  Irnm/ermanrCB  "  MUnch-hausen  *'),  in  order  to  convert  any  decidedly 
hysterical  female  into  a  ^*  somnambulist "  or  clairvoyant.    At  the  same 
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time  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  fianatical  enthusiasts,  who  devoutly  be- 
lieve in  their  own  wonderful  gifts,  and  who  are  sustained  in  such  be- 
lief by  their  experiments  with  hysterical  persons,  are  capable  of  much 
more  than  mere  impostors,  who  speculate  in  animal  magnetism.  The 
power  of  reason  usually  remains  imimpaired  in  hysteria.  Like  other 
people,  they  are  able  to  connect  one  idea  with  another,  and  to  form 
correct  conclusions,  although  they  are  so  preoccupied  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  sufferings  as  to  be  unwilling  to  think  of  other  matters.  A 
very  prominent  peculiarity  in  hysteria  consists  in  the  loss  of  power  of 
the  will  to  control  the  movements  of  the  body.  This  peculiarity  is  also 
attributable  to  the  almost  absolute  control  which  the  mental  excite- 
ment has  obtained.  Even  persons  in  good  health,  when  agitated  in 
mind,  pay  less  attention  to  the  motions  of  their  limbs,  and  do  not,  by 
any  action  of  their  will,  restrain  their  reflex  movements  which  arise 
during  the  agitation.  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Romberg^  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  believe  the  enfeeblement  of  will  of  the  hyster- 
ical to  be  the  result  of  a  reflex  action  of  such  intensity  as  to  overcome 
the  action  of  volition.  The  real  state  of  the  case  I  believe  to  be  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  At  my  clinic,  I  have  nearly  always  succeeded  in 
producing  a  fit  of  hysterics  in  suitable  cases,  or  in  exciting  a  slight 
attack  into  one  of  great  violence,  by  expressing  great  sympathy  with 
the  patient,  and  by  assuring  her  that  the  fit  was  going  to  be  a  bad 
one,  thereby  so  agitating  her  as  to  hinder  her  from  bringing  her  will 
to  act  upon  her  motions.  On  the  other  hand,  by  treating  the  patient 
roughly  during  the  paroxysm,  by  throwing  glass  after  glass  of  water 
in  her  face,  and  by  threatening  to  keep  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  attack, 
I  have  nearly  always  been  able  to  stimulate  the  patient  to  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  her  will,  and  thereby  have  put  an  end  to  the  involuntary 
movements.  Uneducated  bystanders,  and  superficial  observers,  when 
they  see  how  manifestly  the  fits  depend  upon  psychical  influences,  are 
very  apt  unjustly  to  suspect  the  patient  of  an  imposture.  Besides,  the 
X)urse  of  the  attack,  as  described  above,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
well-established  facts  of  physiology  regarding  reflex  action  and  the 
effect  of  the  will  upon  it. 

There  is  much  variety  as  to  the  course,  duration,  and  results  of 
hysteria.  In  most  instances  the  disease  comes  on  gradually.  At 
first,  the  only  symptoms  are  those  of  bodily  and  mental  hyper- 
aesthesia  and  their  consequences ;  and  it  is  not  until  afterward  that 
the  convulsions  and  other  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  violence  show 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  never  appear.  In  rare  instances  the 
complaint  begins  with  an  attack  of  hysterics  running  an  acute  course, 
the  other  symptoms  not  making  their  appearance  until  afterward.  At 
the  menstrual  period,  and  immediately  prior  to  it,  the  disease  is  almost 
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always  aggravated ;  aomettmes,  indeed,  there  never  are  any  fits,  ex* 
cepting  at  this  period.  *  There  is  no  fixed  nde  as  to  the  duration  of 
hysteria.  It  may  continue  for  years,  with  varying  intensity,  although, 
during  the  climacteric  years,  it  nearly  always  becomes  milder.  Recov- 
ery is  not  uncommon,  the  physician's  art  having  many  a  triumph  over 
hysteria  to  celebrate.  There  are  plenty  of  cases,  it  is  true,  which  are 
never  cured,  and,  indeed,  which  do  not  even  improve.  Sometimes  the 
malady  runs  into  epilepsy  or  insanity.  Death  from  hysteria,  however, 
is  rare.  There  are  only  a  few  scattered  cases  on  record,  in  which 
death  has  occurred  during  violent  convulsions,  probably  owing  to  em- 
barrassment of  respiration. 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^Afber  what  has  been  said  above  regarding  the  effect 
of  education  and  of  habit  in  inducing  hysteria,  the  necessary  prophy- 
lactic measures  so  important  to  the  patient  will  have  become  suf- 
ficiently evident,  and  will  not  require  any  further  specification. 

Cases  where  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  nervous  derangement  pro- 
ceeds from  disease  of  the  sexual  oi*gans,  call  for  appropriate  treatment 
of  the  in&rction,  ulcer,  fiexion,  or  other  disease^  of  the  womb  which 
may  be  presents  For  further  remarks  upon  this  subject  we  refer  to 
the  second  division  of  this  volume.  Where  the  hysteria  is  the  result 
of  psychical  influences,  and  nevertheless  the  patient  is  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  extremely  unpleasant  procedures  necessary  for  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  or  caustic  to  the  os  uteri,  the  malady  is  almost  alwajrs 
aggravated.  In  hospital  practice,  it  generally  is  impossible  to  meet 
the  indication  as  to  cause  in  cases  of  this  kind ;  but,  in  private  prac- 
tice, a  physician,  who  is  intrusted  by  his  patients  with  a  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  private  relations,  is  often  able  to  exert  the  most 
happy  influence  in  this  variety  of  hysteria.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  of  procedure.  When  the  disease  depends 
upon  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  upon  chlorosis,  the  indication  as 
to  cause  requires  that  we  should  endeavor  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
blood  by  the  exhibition  of  iron  and  an  appropriate  diet.  By  means 
of  such  treatment  our  object  is  soon  effected,  and  the  hysteria  disap- 
pears as  the  red  cheeks  return,  without  it  having  been  necessary  for 
OS  to  have  recourse  to  antihysteric  remedies.  Hjrsteria  which  is  trace- 
able to  anaemia  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  forms  of  the 
disease  to  treat. 

The  indications  as  to  the  disease  demand  that  we  shall  attempt  to 
allay  the  nutritive  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  upon  which  the 
hysterical  phenomena  depend.  We  must  not  expect  to  effect  a  final 
cure  of  an  hysteria  by  the  mere  healing  of  an  erosion  upon  the  os  uteri, 
although  this  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  malady.  It  may 
happen,  but  is  by  no  means  the  rule.    The  proper  means  for  attaining 
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oiir  object  are,  first,  remedies  which  have  an  active  influence  upon  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  system.  Secondly,  those  which  seem  to  act 
specifically  upon  the  nervous  system — the  so-called  nervines.  The 
success  in  the  relief  of  hysteria,  of  which  the  hydropaths  justly  boast, 
is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  so-called  hydropathic  treatment.  When  the 
cause  has  been  removed  without  benefit  to  the  patient,  or  if  it  be  im- 
practicable to  allay  the  cause  of  the  hysteria,  the  cold-water  cure  is,  in 
many  cases,  strongly  to  be  recommended.  We  must  warn  the  patient 
firom  the  very  first,  that  the  "  cure  "  cannot  have  the  desired  effect  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  that  their  abode  at  the  water-cure  establishment 
must  be  continued  for  several  months  at  least.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to 
allow  a  patient  to  undertake  the  water-cure  at  her  own  house,  as  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  treatment  should  not  be  conducted 
by  halves.  The  use  of  sea-baths  also  is  often  of  remarkable  benefit  in 
hysteria.  When  the  patient  is  vigorous  and  well-nourished,  the 
springs  of  Marienbad,  ELissingen,  and  Franzcnbad,  are  often  of  great 
service.  The  action  of  these  springs  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  modifica- 
tion which  they  exert  upon  nutrition.  The  nervines  which  have  the 
greatest  reputation  as  remedies  against  hysterics  are  castor,  valerian, 
hartshorn,  assafoetida,  and  other  evil-smelling  and  ill-tasting  articles. 
The  greatest  skeptic  cannot  deny  that  a  cup  of  valerian  tea,  a  few 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  valerian,  or  a  tincture  of  castor,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  or  an  injection  of  the  infusion  of  valerian,  or  an  emulsion  of 
assafoetida,  often  act  admirably  as  palliatives,  although  no  radical 
relief  can  be  effected  by  such  articles.  I  have  accidentally  hit  upon  a 
nervine  of  great  efficacy  in  hysteria,  and  have  made  use  of  it  with 
signal  effect  in  many  cases  where  there  was  no  indication  for  the  local 
treatment  of  uterine  disease,  or  else,  where  the  hysteric  symptoms  per- 
sisted although  the  local  uterine  aflcction  had  been  cured.  I  mean  the 
chloride  of  sodium  and  gold.  I  had  read  that  Dr,  Martini^  of  Bibe- 
rach,  regarded  this  article  as  an  efficient  remedy  against  the  various 
diseases  of  the  womb  and  ovaries.  As  the  diseases  which  this  gentle- 
man (a  muoh-respected  gynecologist  in  his  district)  claims  to  have 
cured  by  this  drug,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  that  class  of  disorders 
which  are  incapable  of  resolution,  and  which  are  incurable,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Dr,  Martini^  I  could  only  infer  that  the  cases  had  been 
imperfectly  observed.  My  suspicion  that  the  chloride  of  gold  and 
sodium,  like  other  metallic  articles,  was  an  active  nervine,  and  that  the 
improvement  effected  upon  Dr,  Martini^a  patients  was  probably  due 
to  this  property,  was  fully  confirmed  by  what  followed.  After  having 
employed  the  medicine  in  question  for  several  years,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  and,  encouraged  by  my  success,  havina^  rcoommendcd 
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it  to  my  pupils  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  nervines,  I  ascertained  that 
the  chloride  of  gold  has  been  recognized  as  a  special  re-agent  upon  tho 
nerve-tissues,  and  that  it  is  much  used  for  this  purpose  in  microscopio 
investigations.  Such  a  discovery,  probably,  would  never  have  induced 
me  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  remedy,  but  now  this  piece  of  information  is 
of  great  importance  to  me,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  &ct  that  the  cura- 
tive action  of  this  remedy  had  been  rightly  interpreted.  I  prescribe 
the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  in  the  form  6f  a  pill  (9  auric,  chloral, 
natronat*  gr.  v ;  gummi  tragacanth.  3  j ;  s&oc,  alb.  q.  s.  a  f.  X)iL  No.  40). 
Of  these  pills  I  at  first  order  one  to  be  taken  an  hour  after  dinner,  and 
another  an  hour  after  supper.  Afterward  I  order  two  piUs  to  be  taken 
at  these  hours,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  up  to  eight  pills  daily. 

In  some  cases  of  severe  hysteria  where  fulfilling  the  causal  indica- 
tions does  not  answer  the  purpose,  or  where  the  origin  of  extensive  hjB- 
terical  disturbances  of  innervation  cannot  be  discovered,  either  in  the 
sexual  apparatus  or  other  organs,  I  have  experienced  some  excellent 
results  from  the  use  of  bromide  of  potash  in  increasing  doses  (fuUy 
described  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy),  while  in  other  cases  it  failed 
entirely.  An  esteemed  colleague  also,  who  has  a  large  consultation 
practice,  informs  me  that,  when  he  is  unable  to  refer  severe  nervous 
symptoms  to  structural  changes  in  the  central  organs  or  the  peripheral 
nerves,  he  often  resorts  to  this  effective  but  empirical  remedy. 

Moral  treatment  is  of  the  utn^ost  importance  in  all  oases  of  hys- 
teria, whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  disease.  Homberg  yery 
properly  observes :  ^  Psychical  treatment  is  of  such  importance  that^ 
without  it,  all  other  remedies  £aiL"  Every  thing  depends  upon  our 
exercising  the  patient  to  ^oppose  the  impulse  of  the  will  to  the  reflex 
impulse."  It  of  course  depends  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient 
as  to  what  measures  we  shall  resort  to  in  special  instances.  When 
ihey  have  shown  themselves  to  be  willing  and  obedient,  and  seemed 
to  place  reliance  upon  my  directions,  I  have  ordered  them  to  take 
a  cold  shower-bath  twice  a  day,  and  to  keep  under  the  shower  as 
long  as  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  will  would  enable  them  to 
do  so. 

[Electricity  is  serviceable  not  only  against  certain  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  such  as  paralysis,  ansssthcsia,  neuralgia,  etc.,  but  it  is  as- 
serted to  be  of  positive  benefit  for  the  general  disease.  The  best 
application  is  the  induced  current  in  the  form  of  '^  general  electri- 
zation," as  recommended  by  Beard  and  JRockweUj  where  currents 
of  moderate  intensity  are  passed  over  the  entire  surface.] 
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ft  MaV:  T:y/f':  *jt  \*-*\  'A  'rx*.r^  .'->,r-  Ir.  a^l  ct,i-  Jtl'.tis  In  'srl  jh  the 
r/r»*vl':-t  ^.":  f ..."  /  r':I;ix^'<J,  a.%  if,  a  '^v::^  r.r  arvrr  -i-a:^  tie  Unls  fall 
*^  *\»'  ,r  ^/f»  %  "I;^^t  a.»-  vxxi  a.%  *'s^^M'yn  i*  ^:r.  Ir-i-yn  ^:rr.  tLeni-  It 
yff/*,\f\  >/ *Ui  f/,^/».t  j.h*'*ni\  Uf  &*.tn:j'rji  the  st^A-Iv  crntln^iare  of  the 
lhf,^A  ',:.  ',t  f,  'A\*\uy\ft  Vt  a  ffA^*-\z.M^:fl  ex^ifrinei^t  of  tr.e  nerves  wLii 
ifi/l'^/!  ♦.'."  XI.  *'/"iI;ir  hf^'i^jU  Tfr<[ul\iU:  to  f>r>J'-ioe  sub  an  atuti>ie-  This 
i',x\,\huu*i'>u^  howrv^rr,  w  (:fAiXrAfYvXfA  \tj  the  other  przencnienon,  for, 
ff  V/'j  Ji!*/'r  ih':  y^.'i^xfju  of  the  Iir.'»l/s  of  the  fiati^nt,  the  new  pos- 
ti/f  i>.  r''t.'iif.''J,  ju'-.t  as  tho*  forrr^rr  one  was.  It  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
jierMrri"'  tli;it  a  t.\iitu'^f;  of  attitude  in  a  limb,  eff»*ct/rd  br  forei^  inter- 
U'tf^uf'*'^  '  \\',\\\t\  HrTf-^tt  th'!  anion  of  one  ner\-e  and  induce  action  in 
ffl^i^'TK  ^';if;il''j>tic  atta/^ks  arc  not  sufBciently  common  to  enable  us 
t/>  (huhh*  tfi'-,e  jKiint.4  jK^jtivcly;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  all  the 
ttnAoT  Wfs<'*\  are  in  a  htate  of  me^^lium  excitement  in  this  disease,  and 
\m\tjii  \)i'.ii  all  the  mu-srh-s  of  the  Ixxly  arc  in  a  state  of  contraction 
nufTir  i' lit  to  count eraet  the  resistance  afforded  bv  the  wein^ht  of  the 
limbn.  Thr*  fa/  ility  with  whi^h  the  posture  of  a  limb  may  be  changed 
{flr,rihlliftni  rfrf-a)^  and  tlie  fact  that  a  limb  remains  l>cnt,  if  we  bend  it, 
tiv  Mfrni;/hf,  if  we  Htrui^hten  it,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
trfictiori  of  the  antagonistic  muscles  fully  preserves  their  equipoise. 
Tho  Mui>)>oMit.ion  tliat  the  medium  state  of  irritability  of  the  motor 
liervcM,  which  in  the  caus<j  (»f  this  condition,  proceeds  from  the  spina] 
marrow,  in  uIho  IIuj  most  witisfactory  and  general.  The  incapacity  of 
ilm  jMitinitM  to  modify  this  ex(uted  condition  of  the  motor  ner\'es  and 
ooniniclilc  Hint*?  of  the  nnisclea  by  the  force  of  their  \vill  indicates  that 
therf*  if*  iiIho  a  morbid  state  of  the  brain.  In  cases  of  catalepsy,  where 
cMuim'iouhnisM  is  rnthely  stispended,  no  struggles  occur;  ancf,  in  cases 
wlieni  roiisciousncHs  is  retained,  the  patients  wish  to  move,  but  can- 
not, b<TiuiMe  that  particular  part  of  the  brain  is  thrown  out  of  function, 
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(rlioee  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  impiessionB  fit>in  the  central  orgiuiB 
ot  imagination  and  volition  to  the  motor  nerves. 

Catalepsy  is  quite  common  among  the  insane,  espedally  among 
persons  suffering  from  melancholia  aUonita,  It  also  sometimes  pre- 
cedes the  convidsive  attacks  of  hysteria.  Cataleptic  fits  may  also  ac- 
company St.  Vitus's  dance,  the  chorea  Oermanomm^  tarantism,  and 
other  epidemic  and  endemic  forms  of  convulsion  of  psychical  origin, 
and  which  Itomberg  aptly  terms  psychical  convulsions.  It  is  very 
rarely  met  with  as  an  independent  affection  in  persons  whose  health 
*s  otherwise  good.  Children  and  young  persons  seem  to  be  most 
hable  to  its  attacks.  Mental  emotion  ]&  said  to  be  its  principal  exciting 
cause ;  indeed,  in  healthy  individuals,  slight  indications  of  this  morbid 
condition  are  sometimes  observable  as  a  result  of  such  impressions. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  persons,  under  the  influence  of  sudden 
fear  or  horror,  standing  motionless,  with  outstretched  hands,  until  the 
emotion  subsides. 

Symptoms  and  Coubss. — ^In  my  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
course  of  catalepsy,  as  an  independent  disease,  I  must  rely  entirely 
upon  the  representations  of  others,  since  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  personally  have  inspired  me  with  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  simulated.  The  precursors  of  a  cataleptic 
fit  are  said  to  be  headache,  dizziness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  broken 
sleep,  extreme  irritability,  and  other  S3rmptoms  of  nervous  derange- 
ment. The  paroxysm  itself  sets  in  suddenly.  Tlie  patient  remains 
motionless  as  a  statue  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  may  happen  to 
be  at  the  moment  of  the  attack.  At  first,  some  force  is  required 
to  move  the  limbs  ;  afterward,  they  can  be  moved  with  ease, 
and  it  is  possible  to  adjust  them  in  any  desired  posture,  and  they  will 
retain  that  posture  much  longer  than  a  healthy  person  would  be  able 
to  retain  it  of  his  own  will.  During  the  fit,  consciousness  and  sensi- 
bility to  external  impressions  are  either  entirely  suspended,  or  else, 
though  the  senses  may  be  retained,  and  though  external  impressions 
are  perceived,  the  patient  is  unable,  either  by  word  or  act,  to  give  any 
sign  of  consciousness.  The  respiratory  movements  and  the  beat  of 
the  heart  and  pulse  are  usually  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible. 
The  urinary  and  alvino  evacuations  usually  are  arrested.  Deglutition 
proceeds  undistivbed,  if  the  bolus  be  thrust  fieir  enough  back  into  the 
pharynx.  Generally  speaking,  such  a  fit  only  lasts  a  few  minutes ; 
more  rarely  it  ccxitinues  for  several  hours  or  several  days.  When  it 
is  over,  the  patients  yawn  and  sigh  like  persons  who  have  waked  out 
of  a  profound  sleep.  If  the  seizure  be  a  very  transient  one,  and  be 
accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient  often  is  quite  unawaro 
that  any  thing  unusual  has  happened  to  him,  and,  after  the  fit  is  over 
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goes  on  with  his  business  quite  undisturbed,  taking  it  up  where  he 
left  it  off.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  remains  stunned  and  dizzy,  for  a 
while  complaining  of  a  feeling  of  confusion  in  the  head.  There  is 
often  but  one  attack ;  more  rarely  there  is  a  series  of  them,  recurring 
at  vaiying  intervals.  Between  the  fits  the  health  is  good,  unless 
there  be  complications.  Recovery  is  the  most  frequent  termination 
of  simple  catalepsy.  The  dread  lest  cataleptic  patients  should  be  buried 
alive  has  become  exploded  in  modem  days.  It  is  stated  that,  in  some 
cases  of  the  disease,  the  length  of  the  fits,  and  the  frequence  of  their 
recurrence,  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  patient^  have  sometimes  resulted  in  marasmus,  and  even 
in  death.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  com- 
plication of  diseases. 

Tbeatbient. — In  spite  of  the  old  caution,  not  to  interfere  too  ac- 
tively with  a  cataleptic  fit,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  affusion 
of  cold  water,  to  apply  a  strong  electric  current,  and,  unless  the  respi- 
ration and  pulse  should  seem  too  feeble,  to  give  an  emetic.  In  a  pro- 
tracted seizure,  it  may  become  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  through 
an  oesophagus  tube.  As  the  treatment  of  the  case  between  the  fits 
must  be  addressed  to  their  apparent  cause,  to  any  derangement  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient,  or  to  any  other  symptom  which  may  appear, 
no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  our  guidance. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

UTPOCHONDBIASIS. 

Etiology. — Properly  speaking,  hypochondriasis  is  a  disease  of  thf- 
mind,  and,  in  the  books  on  psychiatria,  is  usually  classed  with  melan- 
choly, lypemania,  and  phrenalgia,  that  is,  to  that  class  of  diseases  in 
which,  as  their  names  indicate,  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  oppressed 
by  a  painful  impression.  The  hypochondriac  is  always  plagued  by 
the  idea  that  he  is  sick,  or  that  he  is  going  to  be  sick.  Hence,  in  the 
opinion  of  Guislainey  an  appropriate  name  for  the  disease  would  be 
pathophobia  or  monopathophohia.  All  persons  who  are  possessed  bj' 
the  idea  that  they  are  sick,  however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  hypo- 
chondriacs, but  only  those  in  whom  such  an  impression  constitutes  a 
symptom  of  disease.  A  father  of  a  family,  who  is  informed  by  his 
physician  that  he  is  suffering  from  some  incurable  malady,  and  firom 
that  hour  is  insane  upon  that  point,  suffering  constant  apprehen- 
sion, and  watching  his  bodily  condition  with  all  the  attention  and  anx- 
iety of  a  hypochondriac,  quite  assumes  the  aspect  of  one  laboring 
under  this  disease.      He  is  not  a  hypochondriac,  however,  for  hip 
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mental  and  bodily  derangement  correspond,  and  do  not  stand  in  oon 
tradiction  to  the  psychical  peculiarities  of  the  patient  prior  to  his 
discovery. 

Like  all  symptcmui  of  mental  disease,  hypochondriasis  proceeds 
&om  nutritive  denini^ment  of  the  central  organs  of  all  psychical  ao 
tion,  but  we  are  not  able  to  trace  back  the  morbid  state  of  mind,  char* 
acteristic  of  this  malady,  to  any  particular  lesion  of  the  brain.  We 
can  scarcely  ever  point  out  the  nutritive  disorders  of  the  brain  to 
which  the  derangements  of  its  functions  are  due  in  any  other  form  of 
faisanity,  and,  in  hypochondriasis,  it  is  equally  impracticable  to  trace 
the  causes  of  the  morbid  mental  condition  to  cerebral  lesion.  Where 
a  tendency  to  the  disease  exists,  it  may  arise  either  from  psychical  or 
from  physical  influences.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  application  of 
the  terms  hypochondria  sine  materia  to  that  form  of  the  affection 
which  proceeds  from  psychical  causes,  and  hypochondria  cum  materia 
to  that  which  arises  from  physical  influences,  but  the  expressions  axe 
not  to  be  employed  in  any  other  sense. 

The  predisposition  to  hypochondriasis  is  very  slight  indeed  daring 
childhood,  and  is  far  less  in  females  than  in  males*  It  is  greatest  b& 
tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  of  con- 
geniul  origin.  In  other  mstances  it  seems  to  proceed  boat  debUi- 
tating  influences,  such  as  sexual  excess,  onanism,  digestive  disorder, 
or  want  of  fresh  air,  as  well  as  from  an  inactive  mode  of  life,  or  im* 
moderate  self-indulgence,  from  disappointment,  fi&ilure  of  speculations, 
and  an  ill-selected  career. 

The  exciting  causes  of  hypochondriasis  are,  firet,  physical  diseases. 
Certain  morbid  conditions  are  more  liable  to  cause  hypochondriasis 
than  others  are,  or  (to  speak  more  precisely)  to  produce  those  mat<y 
rial  lesions  in  tlie  brain  which  are  the  cause  of  hypochondriasis.  The 
princip:il  of  these  are  the  gastric  affections,  especially  chronic  gastric 
or  intestinal  catarrh ;  next  come  diseases  of  the  genitals,  and,  finally, 
gonorrii(i3a  and  syphilis.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  mental  impres- 
sion made  by  the  disease  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  quite  as 
much  as  its  physical  effect.  If  these  diseases  sufficed  of  themselves 
to  produce  such  disorders,  the  world  would  be  full  of  hypochondriacsi 
Regarding  them  as  mere  exciting  causes,  however,  only  capable  of 
bringing  on  the  disease  where  a  predisposition  to  it  already  exists, 
the  disproportion  between  the  frequence  of  gastric  catarrh,  of  syphilis, 
or  of  clap,  and  that  of  hypochondriasis,  will  not  appear  at  all  remark- 
able. 

The  operation  of  mental  impressions  has  a  very  similar  effect. 
Hie  most  important  of  these  consists  in  the  reading  of  those  pernicious 
books  of  '*  popular  medicine,"  innumerable  copies  of  which  are  in  di^ 
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oidation  all  over  the  world  Now,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reading  of  this  kind  of  literature  has  often  resulted  in  an  attack  of  hy- 
pochondriasis, yet  persons  free  from  any  morbid  predisposition  may 
read  these  books  with  impunity.  An  effect  very  much  like  that  pro- 
duced by  reading  popular  medical  books  may  arise  from  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  stories  of  disease  and  death,  such  as  are  apt 
to  be  current  in  any  region  where  an  epidemic  disease  is  prevailing. 
Such  impressions  do  no  harm  to  the  majority  of  people,  but  there  are 
a  few  who  become  h^-pochondriacs.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
moreover,  that  the  companionship  of  a  hypochondriac  is  dangerous  to 
an  individual  of  a  hypochondriacal  predisposition. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Hypochondriasis  usually  develops  grad- 
ually. At  first,  there  is  an  indefinite  sense  of  illness,  which  troubles 
and  oppresses  the  patient,  but  which  does  not  as  yet  disturb  his  judg 
ment  or  possess  liim  completely.  Nor  are  this  restlessness  and  distress 
usually  permanent  in  the  beginning.  They  generally  cease  at  times, 
and  then  reappear  with  somewhat  increased  intensity.  The  more  pro- 
foundly the  disease  takes  root,  so  much  the  more  assiduously  does  the 
patient  endeavor  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  indisposition.  He  scru- 
tinizes his  tongue,  his  stools,  his  urine  ;  he  counts  his  pulse  and  han- 
dles his  abdomen.  Every  trifling  irregularity  which  he  i>erceives,  the 
slightest  irritation,  the  faintest  coating  of  his  tongue,  a. transient  colic, 
an  insignificant  cough,  are  all  of  the  utmost  importance  in  his  eyes ; 
not  because  he  suffers  more  than  any  one  else  from  such  symptoms, 
but  because  they  seem  to  him  to  afford  a  clew  to  the  natiu«  of  the 
grave  and  obscure  imaginary  disease.  To-day  he  may  dread  an  apo- 
plexy, to-morrow  he  may  think  that  he  has  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  at 
other  times  he  may  imagine  his  heart  diseased,  or  that  he  is  consump- 
tive, or  afflicted  with  some  other  serious  malady  of  a  character  corre- 
sponding to  his  sensations  of  distress.  He  studies  all  the  "  medical 
advisers  "  and  other  books  of  "  domestic  medicine,"  but,  instead  of  de- 
riving comfort  and  aid  from  them,  merely  finds  out  new  diseases,  by 
which  he  immediately  imagines  himself  afflicted.  As  the  disease  gains 
mastery  over  the  patient,  his  belief  as  to  his  condition  becomes  more 
and  more  biassed  and  incorrect.  Argument  is  useless,  as  it  cannot  re- 
lieve him  of  his  feelings.  A  few  hours  only  may  have  elapsed  since 
we  last  saw  the  patient.  We  then  may  have  spared  neither  time  nor 
trouble  in  explaining  to  him  that  his  condition  was  perfectly  free  from 
danger,  when  a  messenger  arrives  from  him,  begging  us  to  come  in 
haste,  that  some  serious  change  has  taken  place,  and  that  his  con- 
dition has  become  a  most  critical  one.  In  other  instances,  especially 
when  the  patient  really  has  some  insignificant  disorder,  tlie  hypo- 
chondriac is  not  so  apt  to  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  bia 
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disease,  but  sticks  to  a  belief  in  one,  and  cannot  be  dissuaded  from  lib 
He  is  not  like  other  patients,  satisfied  with  simply  complaining  of  pain, 
oppression,  or  fever ;  partly,  because  he  really  feels  worse  than  oihei 
people,  and,  in  part,  because  he  is  continced  that  the  doctor  ^^  makes 
Ught  of  his  sufferings.'*  Hence  he  exaggerates,  and  often  exhibits  the 
utmost  fluency  in  description  of  his  infinite  suffering*  In  spite  of  the 
severity  of  these  imaginary  symptoms,  however,  they  by  no  means 
despair  of  recovery;  hence  hypochondriacs  seldom  attempt  suicide, 
and  never  weary  of  seeking  fresh  medical  advice  and  of  trying  now 
treatment.  Sometimes  their  hopes  are  so  much  in  the  ascendant,  and 
are  so  productive  of  happiness  to  them,  that,  for  a  while,  in  spite  of 
their  sense  of  illness,  they  are  cheerful  and  in  even  liigh  spirits.  Such 
mtervals,  however,  are  usually  very  brief^  and  occur  most  frequently 
immediately  after  the  engagement  of  a  new  medical  man  or  the  ood» 
mcnoement  of  a  new  **  cure."  The  old  mood  very  soon  returns.  The 
false  realizations  of  their  sensations,  and  the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  pop 
ticnts  as  to  the  condition  of  their  own  bodies,  which  we  sometimes  see 
in  hypochondriasis,  are  a  genuine  delirium.  Like  other  insane  ideas  in 
other  forms  of  psychical  disorder,  this  proceeds  from  morbid  bias  of 
the  mind,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  clear  it  ( GrUainger). 
Hallucinations — "  sensations  originating  inwardly  '* — ^also  arise  in  hy- 
pochondriasis, owing  to  this  sense  of  illness,  and  to  the  attempts  of 
the  patient  to  account  for  it.  Thus  the  idea  that  the  heart  is  stand- 
ing still,  or  that  a  limb  is  withered,  or  that  the  body  is  putrefying, 
although  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  genuine  sensation  incorrectly  inter- 
preted, yet  it  is  so  \'ivid  that  the  patients  cannot  distinguish  it  from 
an  impression  actually  furnished  by  the  senses ;  and  they  really  believe 
they  can  feel  that  the  heart  does  not  beat,  that  the  skin  is  dried  up,  or 
that  they  can  smell  the  putrid  emanations  from  their  body.  In  spite' 
of  their  mental  aberration  and  morbid  fancies,  most  hypochondriacs  are 
able  to  transact  their  business,  and  to  take  care  of  their  house  and 
family ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  hypochondriasis,  usually,  has  not 
been  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  mind,  being  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
nervous  disorder,  a  custom  with  which  we  have  complied.  In  the 
worst  forms  of  the  disease,  the  patient  loses  all  interest  tor  matters 
which  do  not  bear  upon  the  state  of  his  health.  He  becomes  ab* 
stractcd,  forgetful,  and  negligent  of  his  affairs,  gives  himself  no  further 
concern  about  his  family,  and  often  remains  idle  in  his  bed  for  yeara. 
It  is  often  a  long  time  before  his  nutritive  condition  begins  to  suffer* 
(Sradually^  however,  especially  in  bad  cases,  the  patieiit  grows  thin, 
and  acquires  a  sickly  appearance,  and  derangement  of  the  secretoiy 
and  digestive  functions  arises.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  account  for  this 
emaciation  and  the  other  nutritive  disorders,  by  supposing  that  the 
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perversion  of  sensation  in  the  patient's  various  organs  has  led  to 
perversion  of  their  functions ;  for  the  same  emaciation  and  the  same 
disorder  of  nutrition  may  likewise  be  seen  in  persons  who  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  permanent  mental  depression,  as  a  result  of  objective 
conditions,  and  who  feel  no  morbid  sensations  in  the  organs  which 
ultimately  become  diseased.  Moreover,  the  very  improper  way  in 
which  hypochondriacs  often  live,  and  their  immoderate  use  of  medi- 
cines, contribute  a  great  deal  toward  the  development  of  a  cachectic 
condition. 

Hypochondriasis  always  runs  a  chronic  course.  The  cases  in 
which  peculiar  causes,  acting  upon  a  constitutionally  timid  and  im- 
aginative person,  induce  a  transitory  belief  that  he  is  ill,  or  a  fear 
that  he  is  about  to  be  ill,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  hypo- 
chondriasis. Recovery  is  not  uncommon.  More  frequently  the  dis- 
ease persists  throughout  life,  with  varying  intensity.  It  rarely  termi- 
nates fatally,  although  there  have  been  instances  where  the  patient 
died  of  marasmus  and  exhaustion. 

Treatment. — It  is  useless  to  dispute  with  a  hypochondriac,  and 
to  try  to  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his  ideas.  The  only  way  to  cure 
the  patient  is  to  rid  him  of  his  morbid  sensations.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  any  existing  derangement  of 
the  system  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  often  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  which  would  cause  a  feeling  of  illness  in  a  sane  person. 
The  necessary  therapeutic  measures  vary  according  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case.  The  benefit  often  derived  fix)m  the  springs  of  Karlsbad, 
Marienbad,  and  Kissingen,  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  are,  no 
doubt,  mainly  due  to  the  beneficial  effect  exerted  by  these  waters  upon 
diseases  of  the  gastric  organs,  which  so  frequently  prove  a  source  of 
hjrpochondriasis.  In  other  instances,  preparations  of  iron  will  be  ap- 
propriate, while  the  springs  will  do  hann.  In  others,  again,  sea-bath- 
ing and  cold  foot-baths  are  to  be  used.  We  must  be  cautious  in  the 
emplo3nTient  of  the  drastic  cathartics,  although  they  can  seldom  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  although  they  usually  afford  the  patient 
a  temporary  relief;  and,  above  all,  we  must  distinctly  warn  the  patient 
against  over-dosing  himself,  a  practice  to  which  hypochondriacs  are 
very  prone.  This  likewise  applies  to  the  use  of  carminatives,  fo^ 
whicjh  the  patients  nearly  always  earnestly  beg.  The  object  of  tht 
psychical  treatment,  as  Romberg  aptly  says,  should  be  diversion  of 
the  attention  from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  and  intellectual  spheres. 
This  object  will  not  be  attained  in  educated  patients  by  ordering  them 
to  take  long  walks,  to  saw  wood,  to  practise  gymnastics,  and  to  occupy 
themselves  in  other  mechanical  pursuits,  because  the  attention  of  the 
patient  is  not  diverted,  by  such  actions,  out  of  the  sphere  of  sensation. 
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A  hypochondriac  mercfhant,  while  sawing  wood,  is  always  busy  with 
the  thought  that  he  is  sawing  wood  because  he  is  sick.  Such  ordi- 
nances, however,  especially  active  gymnastic  exercise,  are  of  great 
service,  because,  like  the  cold  baths,  they  induce  a  vigorous  modifi- 
cation in  the  process  of  transmutation  of  the  tissues,  and  because 
they  tend  to  restore  the  patient  to  a  sense  of  physical  energy. 
Diverting  amusements,  as  the  excitement  which  they  produce  soon 
becomes  extinct,  are  seldom  productive  of  lasting  benefit.  Travel- 
ling with  some  definite  object  in  view,  or  the  study  of  agreeable 
objects,  is  much  more  commendable.  Of  course,  no  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  in  question,  as  our 
directions  must  always  be  in  accordance  with  the  capacity,  educa- 
tioui  and  means  of  the  patient. 


[CHAPTER    VIII. 

PABALTSIS   AGITANS — SHAKING   PALSY. 

The  most  apparent  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  involuntary 
movements  of  parts  of  the  body,  either  a  simple  trembling  or  a 
regular  shaking  ;  sooner  or  later  these  are  accompanied  by  partial 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  affected.  The  disease  is  uncommon  ;  it 
affects  chiefly  aged  men ;  exceptionally  it  occurs  in  middle  age,  and 
very  rarely  in  youth.  In  some  cases  it  has  followed  severe  fright 
or  great  anxiety ;  in  others  it  has  seemed  due  to  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings, exhausting  work,  continued  exposure  to  moisture  and 
cold,  or  to  irritation  of  peripheral  nerves  from  injury  ;  in  other  cases 
no  external  cause  has  been  found. 

The  trembling  usually  begins  in  the  fingers,  hands,  or  arms,  and 
may  remain  limited  there,  or  may  spread  to  the  whole  upper  or 
lower  limbs ;  exceptionally  it  affects  the  muscles  of  the  face,  larynx, 
or  neck.  The  tremor  may  be  restricted  to  the  limbs  of  one  side  of 
the  body,  rarely  to  one  arm  and  the  opposite  leg.  The  movements 
may  cease  temporarily,  especially  in  the  horizontal  position  ;  but 
when  fully  developed  it  is  apt  to  be  continuous,  though  varying  in 
intensity  from  mental  or  physical  excitement ;  during  sleep  or  an- 
aesthesia the  movements  cease. 

The  paralysis  may  not  come  on  for  some  time,  the  impaired  use 
of  the  limbs  meantime  being  due  to  disturbance  from  the  motion. 
Late  in  the  disease  there  may  be  a  tenseness  and  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  with  preponderance  for  the  flexors  ;  after  the  tenseness 
has  lasted  some  time  it  will  cause  deformity  ;  the  head  may  be 
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drawn  down,  the  arm  raised  from  the  thorax,  the  forearm  flexed. 
If  the  lower  limbs  are  afFected,  the  rigidity  may  resemble  paraplegia 
with  contractions.  There  may  be  various  anomalies  of  sensation, 
such  as  numbness,  prickling,  neuralgia,  anaesthesia,  heat,  etc.,  and 
cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  dizziness,  sleeplessness,  etc. 

The  disease  may  drag  along  for  .years,  death  at  la<t  resulting 
from  age,  debility,  or  some  intercurrent  disease.  The  autopsies 
made  have  proved  nothing  about  the  seat  of  the  disease  or  the  an- 
atomical changes  causing  it ;  their  results  have  been  so  varied  that 
it  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  original  seat  of  the  disease  be  in 
the  brain  or  spine. 

Senile  tremor,  or  that  of  very  excitable  persons,  is  less  marked 
than  that  of  paralysis  agitans.  That  due  to  poisoning  by  alcohol, 
lead,  or  mercury  is  accompanied  by  other  symptoms  of  poisoning  ; 
but  it  may  be  mistaken  for  multiple  sclerosis,  althoucrh  this  comes 
earlier  in  life,  and  paresis  appears  as  one  of  its  first  symptoms,  and 
the  tremor  usually  comes  only  when  the  patient  tries  to  execute 
some  movement. 

Although  some  recent  cases  have  seemed  to  recover,  this  most 
be  considered  as  spontaneous  rather  than  as  a  triumph  of  medicine; 
in  some  of  the  cases  there  may  have  been  an  error  of  diagnosis. 
Among  the  remedies  said  to  have  proved  beneficial  are  hyoscyamus, 
hypodermic  injection  of  small  doses  of  Fowler's  solution,  continued 
use  of  carbonate  of  iron,  cold  douches  while  in  a  warm  bath,  gal* 
vanism,  etc.] 

[CnAPTER    IX. 

DELIRIUM   TREMENS — MAXIA    A   POTU. 

The  name  delirium  tremens  is  used  even  by  the  laity,  and  un- 
fortunately it  is  so  common  that  the  symptoms  which  characterize  it 
are  very  generally  known.  Frequent  as  is  this  affection,  the  opin- 
ions as  to  its  immediate  cause  arc  not  unanimous.  Somo  believe 
that  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  abase  of  alcoholics,  while  others 
say  that  it  is  due  to  their  sudden  withdrawal.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  it  may  be  caused  either  way  ;  perhaps  the  worst  cases  are 
those  that  come  on  during  the  use  of  liquors;  those  that  result  from 
the  patient's  inability  to  obtain  liquor,  from  hp.ving  a  broken  leg  or 
some  acute  disease,  or  from  being  locked  up,  have  seemed  to  us  to 
run  a  much  ligliter  course  than  the  former.  Possibly  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  alcohol  may  induce  such  a  state  in  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  that  it  will  absorb  neither  liquor  nor  nourishment ;  this 
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might  make  the  cases  due  to  direct  poisoning  worse  than  those 
arising  from  sudden  withdrawal  of  stimulants. 

This  disease  may  develop  more  or  less  suddenly.  It  may  be 
preceded  by  a  stage  of  melancholy,  but  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  trouble  is  characterized  by  marked  hallucinations;  the  patient 
sees  numerous  insects  or  small  animals  around  him;  has  hairs  in  his 
mouthy  which  he  constantly  removes  with  his  fingers  and  spits  out ; 
he  hears  music,  voices,  etc.  While  subject  to  these  hallucinations, 
the  patient  may  still  control  himself  enough  to  answer  questions 
rationally;  but  while  speaking  coherently  he  will  look  past  you  and 
around  the  room,  and  it  is  evidently  by  a  great  effort  of  will  that  he 
keeps  his  attention  fixed  on  the  conversation. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  harmless  animals  seen  may  be  re« 
placed  by  frightful  forms,  robbers,  the  devil,  and  other  terrifying 
personages,  who  pursue  and  threaten  the  poor  patient  till  he  is  a 
most  pitiable  object.  At  this  time  more  than  ever  his  nerves  are 
unstrung,  his  limbs  in  a  perfect  quiver  from  excitement  and  fear, 
perspiration  bedews  his  face,  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  he  constantly 
stares  around  as  if  following  his  persecutors  with  his  eyes.  He  can- 
not sleep  or  eat.  A  good  nurse,  or  a  courageous,  vigorous  fnend, 
may  persuade  him  to  drink  milk,  beef-tea,  etc. ;  but  the  power  of 
masticating  and  of  supplying  saliva  for  solid  food  seems  to  be 
absent. 

In  the  first  attack  very  frequently,  and  in  subsequent  ones  more 
rarely,  the  abovo  symptoms  will  only  last  a  couple  of  days ;  then 
the  patient  will  eat  a  good  beef-steak,  have  a  sound  sleep,  and  sub- 
sequently be  well  except  for  a  slight  gastric  catarrh,  which  is  very 
apt  to  have  been  induced  by  his  previous  prolonged  use  of  liquor. 
In  severe  cases,  after  one  or  several  days  of  the  delirium,  while  the 
patient  does  not  seem  to  be  dangerously  ill,  he  may  suddenly  die 
from  paralysis  of  the  heart ;  or  in  trying  to  escape  his  imaginary 
tormentors  he  may  jump  from  a  window  or  otherwise  do  himself 
serious  injury.  If  the  disease  lasts  several  days,  with  delirium  and 
inability  to  eat,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  pulse  frequent  and 
dicrotic,  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  typhoid  state.  In  these  cases 
there  is  usually  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  ;  evidences 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  these  organs,  ai^  perhaps  of  the  cerebral 
meninges,  being  the  chief  changes  found  on  autopsy. 

Delirium  tremens  rarely  lasts  a  fortnight;  in  our  own  experience 
those  cases  that  last  over  six  days  end  in  recovery.  It  roust  be 
regarded  as  a  very  treacherous  disease,  and  our  prognosis  may 
always  be  guarded  till  the  patient  has  eaten  and  retained  some  safe 
solid  food,  such  as  tender  beef  or  mutton. 
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In  all  cases  of  delirium  tremens  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  and 
of  the  thoracic  organs  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  ;  for  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  pneumonia  attacking  a  person  of  intemperate 
habits  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens,  and  in  many 
such  cases  there  is  neither  cough  nor  expectoration,  nor  does  the 
patient  complain  of  pain,  nor  indeed  of  any  symptom  likely  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  physician  to  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  has  not  unfrcquently  happened  that  a  man  has  died  under 
diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens,  and  a  pneumonia,  which  had  not 
been  even  thought  of  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  has  been  re- 
vealed upon  dissection. 

The  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  also  are  not  always  so  marked 
as  to  attract  immediate  attention.  A  uraemic  convulsion  sometimes 
admonishes  the  unwary  practitioner  that  a  grave  condition  of  the 
kidneys  has  been  overlooked. 

Treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  as  of  any  disease,  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  symptoms ;  but  numerous  special  plans  have  had 
their  advocates,  such  as  that  by  opium,  alcohol,  and  digitalis ;  each 
of  these  has  doubtless  proved  useful  in  the  hands  of  its  advocates, 
but  no  one  has  proved  universally  acceptable.  The  remedy  at  pres- 
ent most  generally  relied  on  is  bromide  of  potassium.  It  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  every  hour  till  the  patient  sleeps ; 
if  a  few  doses  do  not  accomplish  the  desired  result,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  hydrate  of  chloral  may  bo  added  to  it.  When  a  good  sleep 
has  been  secured,  the  hallucinations  may  not  recur,  and  further 
treatment  may  bo  unnecessary,  except  such  as  is  required  for  the 
general  state  of  the  patient. 

Another  remedy  which  is  very  quieting,  and  may  be  used  sub- 
cutaneously  when  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  the  patient  to  take 
bromide  of  potassium,  is  hyoscyamin,  which  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  a  grain,  and  if  necessary  increased  to  the 
twelfth  or  sixth  of  a  grain. 

When  the  patient  comes  under  treatment  with  a  stomach  full  of 
alcohol  and  undigested  food,  "just  off  a  spree,"  it  is  well  to  give  a 
mild  emetic  and  a  cathartic  (perhaps  calomel)  ;  then,  unless  there 
are  complications,  to  rely  greatly  on  a  good-natured,  stout,  resolute 
nurse,  and  good  diet.  If  the  symptoms  be  not  urgent,  we  may  give 
the  mineral  acids,  Ilorsford's  acid  phosphates,  and  similar  remedies. 
If  there  is  marked  sleeplessness,  we  may  try  one  of  the  above  reme- 
dies. An  important  question  is  whether  the  patient  shall  have  any 
alcoholic  stimulant.  If  the  stomach  is  quiet,  and  ai)parcntly  in  a 
condition  to  digest  food  which  the  patient  objects  to  taking,  it  may 
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be  well  to  promiBe  a  drink  if  he  wiU  eat  a  piece  of  steak ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  treatment,  or  by  way  of  "  tapering  off,"  we  may  gener- 
ally reject  alcoholics. 

When  a  quiet  sleep  has  been  secured,  and  a  meal  of  solid  food 
has  been  eaten  and  retained,  the  patient  generally  progresses  favor- 
ably.] 

[CHAPTER    X. 

MORPHINE   HABrr — OPIUM-EATING. 

Closely  allied  to  chronic  poisoning  by  alcohol,  with  its  frequent 
accompaniment  delirium  tremens,  is  the  result  of  long-continued 
use  of  opium  or  the  salts  of  morphine.  This  habit  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  as  it  is  generally  begun  under  the  physician's  recommen- 
dation, we  may  consider  ourselves  as  responsible  for  its  cure. 

As  a  patient  suffering 'from  indigestion  finds  his  pain  relieved 
by  alcoholic  stimulants,  he  resorts  to  them  more  and  more  frequent- 
ly, and  finally  employs  them  to  excess  ;  in  the  same  way  frequent 
attacks  of  pain  from  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  or  inflammation  induce 
repetition  of  the  doses  of  narcotics  that  iiave  once  been  found  effi- 
cacious. Hence  it  would  seem  imperative  that,  when  prescribing 
the  various  pain-quellers,  we  should  warn  the  patient  against  too 
frequently  resorting  to  them,  and  explain  to  him  that  they  all  grad- 
ually lose  their  effect,  and  after  being  used  for  a  time  cease  to  afford 
relief,  or  must  be  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses.  The  prepara- 
tions of  opium  being  especially  liable  to  abuse  in  this  way,  we  may 
picture  to  the  patient  the  painful  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning 
that  are  likely  to  result  from  their  continued  use,  and  which  may 
finally  prove  more  annoying  than  the  original  pains  for  which  the 
anodyne  was  given.  It  is  also  claimed  that  protracted  use  of  opium 
begets  a  special  tendency  to  neuralgia,  and  demoralizes  the  entire 
nervous  system. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  opium-eaters  reach  advanced  age 
under  the  influence  of  that  drug ;  many  of  those  who  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  even  to  excess,  live  to  be  quite  old,  and  many  aged 
men  have  been  smokers  from  their  youth  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  free  and 
continued  use  of  opium,  alcohol,  or  tobacco  will  be  followed  by 
their  peculiar  toxic  effects.  It  seems  that  any  of  these  articles  may 
be  used  with  greater  impunity  on  a  full  stomach ;  and  those  who 
habitually  indulge  in  them  only  after  a  full  meal  are  less  liable  to 
suffer  bad  results. 
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The  «Tmr»tom5  of  or^i  tun -eating  or  m<:n>h:!}e  habit  are  cot  ab 
reiy  maHc^  eren  where  the  patient's  life  is  rendereil  a  bard  en  by 
it  ;  ther  vary  greativ  in  relation  to  the  time  which  has  elapriei  ^ince 
the  d^/ae  I-SJ*t  taken.  While  the  effe<:-t  is  recent,  and  the  nerves  are 
"  keyfA  ap,"  the  patient  mav  be  lively  and  unasnaliy  bright ;  as  the 
eff^rct  begin*  to  wear  off,  there  comes  a  qiiet,  rather  drowsy  time, 
and  tho»e  who  are  entirely  regardless  of  the  resTilis  do  not  go  be- 
yond this  <itage  while  their  digestion  and  nerve-s  will  stand  repeti- 
tion of  the  do^e,  for  they  at  once  resort  to  their  stimulus.  But  if 
limited  means,  a  trouble?»ome  conscience,  or  other  cause  prevents 
the  a.«e  of  more  than  a  certain  quantity  daily,  the  second  stage  is 
followe^l  by  a  third,  where  we  have  what  are  nsually  given  as  the 
symptoms  of  opium  habit,  viz. :  sunken  features  (as  if  the  skin  were 
drawn  tightly  over  the  cheek-bones),  lack  of  healthy  color,  furred 
tongue,  constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  shaky  hands 
covered  with  clammy  moisture,  and  great  mental  depression  or  rest- 
It-ss  longing  for  more  of  the  dnig.  Cold  bands  and  feet,  tendency 
to  sweat,  and  complaints  of  most  varied  pains  and  discomforts  are 
common.  An  almost  universal  symptom  is  emaciation,  which  is 
magnified  by  the  sunken  look  above  referred  to.  Mentally  the  pa- 
tients are  depressed,  suffer  from  loss  of  memory  and  energy,  and 
are  apt  to  be  untrustworthy. 

If  the  use  of  the  drug  be  suddenly  and  completely  stopped,  a 
state  resembling  delirium  tremens  may  supervene  and  result  in 
death.  In  strong  patients,  however,  this  sudden  arrest  is  one  of  the 
modes  of  treatment  recommended  ;  but  if  we  have  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  the  patient,  or  have  complete  control  of  him,  we  may 
pretty  certainly  break  off  the  habit  without  this  rude  shock,  by 
gradually  reducing  the  amount  of  the  drug,  substituting  for  it  if 
necessary  a  van'ett/  of  other  remedies,  not  relying  on  any  one  for  a 
length  of  time  for  fear  of  replacing  the  opium  habit  by  some  other 
only  a  little  less  pernicious.  During  the  period  of  withdrawal  the 
doses  of  opium  given  will  have  to  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by 
the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  ;  i.  e.,  if  he  has  taken  his  dose 
only  at  night,  we  have  simply  to  reduce  this  dose  gradually  (with- 
out the  patient's  knowledge).  If  it  has  been  taken  more  frequently, 
it  is  well  to  give  a  dose  of  the  opiate  with  a  tonic  shortly  before  the 
midday  meal  ;  this  will  enable  the  patient  to  eat  well,  and  possibly 
the  effects  may  last  till  the  evening  meal.  If  we  can  get  along  with 
two  doses  daily,  the  second  dose  should  be  given  about  bedtime. 
Administering  the  two  doses  in  this  way  gives  the  best  chance  for 
plenty  of  nourishment  and  plenty  of  sleep,  which  will  be  found 
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absolntely  necessary  to  keep  the  patient's  *^  courage  to  the  sticking- 
point "  of  resisting  the  craving  which  exists  even  when  the  dose  is 
not  being  reduced.  During  the  treatment  appetizing  food  should 
be  offered  and  mental  and  physical  occupation  provided.  Addition 
of  atropin  to  the  opiate,  occasional  hot  baths  for  the  extremities,  and 
frictions  with  alcohol,  seem  to  check  the  pain  and  sweating  in  the 
hands  and  feet.] 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION  OF  1880, 

SECTION    IV.  —  GENEBAL     NEUROSES,     OF    UNKNOWN    ANATOMICAL 

ORIGIN. 

1.— P.  405. 

Occasionally  the  urine  passed  a  few  hours  after  an  epileptic 
seizure  contains  albumen.  Sometimes  there  is  temporary  mental 
perturbation  instead  of  a  regular  epileptic  fit.  The  seizures  may 
be  followed  by  paresis  or  paralysis,  in  which  case  we  may  suspect 
disease  of  the  brain  ;  or  there  may  be  aphasia,  aphonia,  dysphagia, 
asthenia,  etc. 

The  investigations  of  Reynolds  oppose  the  general  view  that  the 
disturbance  of  intelligence  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  seizures.  Nothnagel  even  thinks  that  the  mental 
disturbance  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  not  the  result  of  changes 
in  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  but  accompanies  them  ;  i.  e.,  the 
epilepsy  and  psycopathia  arc  both  due  to  some  neuropathic  dispo- 
sition. 

It  is  always  important  to  decide  whether  any  given  case  is  idio- 
pathic or  secondary  to  some  other  disease,  and  this  must  be  de- 
termined by  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  body  and  of  the 
surrounding  circumstances.  We  may  suspect  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  when  there  is  a  permanent  partial  spasm,  or  when  it  always 
begins  at  the  same  part  of  the  body. 

Attention  has  been  caUed  to  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  ovary  ;  this  pain  may  be  spontaneous 
or  induced  by  pressure  over  one  or  both  ovaries  (oftcnest  the  left). 
It  is  said  that  an  hysterical  aura  is  often  induced  by  this  pressure 
— a  feeling  of  constriction  about  the  stomach  and  neck,  nausea, 
palpitation,  tinnitus,  disturbance  of  vision  on  the  side  of  the  pain- 
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f ul  ovary  ;  and  that  further  pressure  upon  the  affected  part  may 
induce  a  true  hysterical  attack. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  prescription  with  Dr. 
Proton- Sequard :  Bromides  of  sodium,  iodinium,  and  ammonium, 
each  3  iij ;  iodides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  each  3  iss.  ;  am- 
mon.  sesquicarb.  3  j  ;  tinct.  calumbse  |  iss ;  aquse  dest.  ad  3  viij. 
S.  teaspoonf ul  and  a  half  before  each  meal  and  three  teaspoonf uls 
at  bedtime.  If  bromide  of  potassium  fails,  try  conium,  cannabis 
indica,  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Chapman^a  ice-bags  applied  to  the  spine  for  two  to  eighteen 
hours  have  proved  useful  in  some  cases.  Electricity,  even  in  the 
constant  current,  has  not  fulfilled  expectations  ;  when  used  as  an 
adjunct,  we  try  to  affect  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  by  placing 
the  electrodes  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ;  or  we  may  galvanize  the 
sympathetic  or  peripheral  nerves  from  which  there  is  any  reflex  ex- 
citement. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell  recommends  inhalations  of  from  two  to  five 
drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl  for  averting  attacks ;  but  they  can  only  be 
tried  where  there  is  a  protracted  aura,  and  in  cases  where  the  face 
becomes  pale  at  the  onset,  showing  spasm  of  the  vessels.  Sometimes 
this  remedy  seems  not  only  to  avert  attacks,  but  to  render  them  less 
frequent  and  severe  ;  in  other  cases  the  escape  was  followed  by 
severe  attacks. 

2.— P.  418. 

Hysterical  spasms  may  resemble  epilepsy,  or  the  latter  may  oc- 
cur in  hysterical  patients.  There  may  be  hysterical  paralysis  of 
almost  any  muscles,  but  especially  of  those  of  the  extremities.  The 
electro-muscular  contractility  remains  normal ;  in  most  cases  there 
is  cutaneous  ansesthesia.  Rarely  with  paralysis  of  a  limb  there  is 
facial  paralysis,  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  ptosis,  etc. 
There  may  be  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  which  may 
be  diagnosed  from  spastic  dysphagia  by  the  passage  of  a  sound. 
Sometimes  enormous  tympanites  occurs,  the  accumulation  of  gas 
seeming  due  to  temporary  arrest  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  con- 
tractions ;  the  same  sluggishness  of  peristaltic  action  may  cause 
constipation.  Aphonia,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  glottis  muscles,  is 
seen  quite  often.  In  rare  instances  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  has 
been  seen,  when  on  respiration  the  movements  were  in  the  reverse 
direction,  viz.,  sinking  in  inspiration  and  protruding  in  expira- 
tion.    There  may  be  paralysis  of  the  bladder  with  hemi-  or  paraple- 
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gia.    These  paralyses  may  last  for  days  or  weeks,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappear. 

There  may  be  great  variation  in  the  heart's  action — palpitation 
with  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  pressure  in  the  chest,  of  constriction 
and  anxiety  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  a  tendency  to  temporary  lack  of 
action,  and  faintncss  with  hysterical  trance. 

There  are  changes  in  the  vessels,  the  skin  changing  from  red  to 
pale,  either  on  part  of  or  the  entire  body.  These  changes  of  the 
vessels  may  affect  different  organs,  as  brain,  lungs,  uterus,  etc.,  or 
cause  bleeding  from  the  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  respiratory  passages, 
etc.  But  hysterical  patients  sometimes  simulate  such  things,  drink- 
ing blood  and  vomiting  it,  causing  bleeding  from  the  skin,  etc. 

78 


DISEASES   OF  THE  SKIN' 


No  notice  has  been  taken,  in  the  following  chapters,  of  the  altera- 
tions  which  the  skin  undergoes  in  the  acute  and  chronic  infect ioua 
diseases.  Like  other  symptoms  of  measles,  scarlatina,  sniall-pox, 
typhus,  and  syphilis,  these  cutaneous  affections  are  to  re(x»ive  the 
attention  due  them,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  themselves,  as  thev  only  form  a  single  link  in  the  chain 
of  nutritive  disturbances  to  which  these  maladies  give  rise. 

We  classify  diseases  of  the  skin  as  we  do  diseases  of  other  organs, 
acoordinor  to  the  anatomical  nature  of  the  lesion  which  the  disease 
produces.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  speak  of  hypertropli v,  atrophy, 
hyperaemia,  anaemia,  haemorrhages,  inflammations,  neoj>lastic  growths 
and  parasites  of  the  skin.  Since,  however,  it  is  in  our  power  to  obsen-e 
the  variety  in  extent,  in  intensity  of  the  morbid  process,  more  accu- 
rately upon  the  skin  than  upon  other  organs,  and  as  we  are  able  directly 
to  watch  certain  anomalies  of  secretions  which  are  not  accompanied  by 
palpable  change  of  structure,  diseases  of  the  skin  admit  of  a  much  more 
minute  classification  than  is  possible  in  diseases  of  other  organs.  We 
must  so  far  conform  to  the  practice  of  applying  names  to  tlie  cuta- 
neous affections  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  analogous  lesions 
upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  to  associate  their  proper  pathological 
and  anatomical  title  with  their  customary  name.  Of  the  unpractical 
and  useless  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  skin-disease  into  innu- 
merable subdivisions,  we  shall  merely  make  cursory  mention. 


l.—nYPERTR0Pn7  OF  TEE  SKIX. 

An  hypertrophy,  invohnng  all  the  component  parts  of  the  skin, 
the  connective  tissue,  the  vessels,  nerves,  epidermis,  hair,  and  glands, 
only  occurs  in  small  isolated  spots  as  a  congenital  anomaly.  Most  of 
the  prominent  "  mother's  marks "  belong  to  tliis  class,  as  well  as  the 
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soft  cutaneous  warts  or  moles.  But,  even  here,  the  hjrpertrophj  does 
not  Involve  all  the  tissues  of  the  skin  in  equal  degree.  In  the  majoritj 
of  the  projecting  ^  mother's  marks  "  and  moles,  there  is  a  predominant 
development  of  pigment  and  hair;  their  brown  or  blackish  color  and 
the  strong  growth  of  hair  with  which  they  are  covered  being  one  of 
their  striking  features. 

Large  accumulations  of  homy  epidermic  cells  are  often  found  upon 
certain  spots  of  the  body ;  the  callosities,  the  corns  (clavt)^  and  the 
cutaneous  horns,  originate  in  this  way.  Callosities  consist  of  low 
flat,  homy  elevations,  of  a  rounded  or  irregular  form ;  the  condition  of 
the  cutis  which  they  cover  being  either  normal  or  slightly  hypersemic. 
Callosities  are  most  apt  to  form  at  points  exposed  to  irregular  pres- 
sure. Hence  they  are  found  upon  the  heels  and  upon  the  soles  of  the 
feet  of  most  persons ;  upon  the  hands  of  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  and 
other  mechanics ;  and  upon  the  index-fingers  of  tailors  and  of  seam- 
stresses. Coma  are  small,  but  very  hard  and  thick  conical  callosities, 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  boots  or  shoes,  and  which  cause  a  cir- 
cumscribed atrophy  of  the  skin.  The  so-called  cutaneous  horns  con- 
sist in  an  excessive  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis  over  a  circumscribed 
spot  of  skin.  Some  horns  do  not  spring  from  the  papillse  of  the  skin, 
but  develop  from  dilated  hair^foUides,  and  may  be  regarded  as  mon- 
strous hairs.  There  is  also  a  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis, 
which  is  accompanied  by  hypertrophic  development  of  the  papillsB  of 
the  skin.  Of  this  affection,  which,  when  of  moderate  intensity,  is 
called  pityriasis^  and  when  more  severe  b  called  ichthyosis^  we  shall 
treat  more  in  detail  hereafter. 

The  brunette  complexion,  congenital  in  some  persons,  is  due  to  a 
copious  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  MalpighiL  Another 
congenital  anomaly,  which  is  seen  in  many  persons,  consists  in  a  heavy 
deposit  of  pigment  in  circumscribed  patches  upon  the  rete  Malpighii, 
producing  brown  or  black  spots  {c/doasmataj  melasmata).  When  the 
patches  are  of  wider  circumference,  they  are  called  pigmentary  nsevi 
(n(evus  spilus).  If  only  as  large  as  a  lentil,  they  are  called  ephelides 
or  lentigines  (Lebei^ficcke).  The  pigmentary  marks  and  spots,  which 
are  unaccompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  cutis,  and  which,  therefore, 
do  not  project  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  skin,  are  likewise  often  covered 
with  hair.  In  the  majority  of  persons  the  formation  of  pigment  in  the 
rete  Malpighii  is  increased  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  light  and 
heat,  and  under  that  of  wind  and  dampness ;  hence,  among  soldiers, 
fieId-lal)orcrs,  and  particularly  among  seafaring  persons,  the  cxp<.>se<l 
portions  of  the  skin  assume  a  uniform  brown  color.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  in  some  persons  irritation  of  this  kind  does  not  produce  such 
deposit  of  pigment,  or,  as  people  say,  they  do  not  become  ^'  sunburnt '' 
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or  **  tanned-''  There  is  another  circumstance,  too,  which  is  very  (liiB 
colt  of  explanation,  nameh",  that  in  certain  persons  with  yery  white 
skins,  espcdallj  in  blondes  and  in  red-haired  individuals,  the  pigment 
formed  under  the  influences  just  mentioned  is  only  deposited  in  small 
circumscribed  specks  and  spots  upon  the  unprotected  surface.  In 
summer,  the  hands,  face,  and  arms  of  such  persons,  though  screened 
from  the  direct  rajs  of  the  sun,  become  covered  with  rounded  spots  of 
a  more  or  less  dark  color,  called  "  freckles  ^  (ephelides).  The  bronzed 
skin  of  a  seaman  gradually  loses  its  deep  color  if  he  stays  at  home  in 
winter,  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  freckles  also  fade  or  entirely 
disappear.  Freckles  may  be  removed  by  means  of  applications  capa- 
ble of  producing  desquamation  of  the  epidermis,  together  with  its 
deeper  pigmentary  layer ;  but,  if  the  exciting  cause  be  continued,  they 
will  return  in  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  well-known  Lilion^e  is 
merely  a  palliative  cosmetic,  as  is  also  the  wash  recommended  by 
Hebra  (hydrarg.  chlor.  corrosiv.  gr.  v;  aquae  3J).  The  application 
is  only  to  be  kept  on  for  a  few  hours,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
oompress  upon  which  the  solution  is  applied  is  free  from  folds.  If  the 
skin  becomes  much  inflamed,  it  is  to  be  covered  by  compresses  dipped 
in  oiL  In  a  few  days,  as  the  epidermis  scales  off,  the  freckles  disap- 
pear. 

In  pregnant  women,  and  women  suffering  from  disease  of  the  sex 
ual  organs,  brown  spots  often  appear  upon  the  face,  especially  upon 
the  forehead  and  upper  lip  {cidoasmata  uterina).  In  most  women  they 
disappear  some  time  after  confinement,  but  in  some  they  are  very  per- 
sistent or  even  become  permanent.  This  phenomenon  is  as  inexplica- 
ble as  is  the  increase  in  the  pigmentation  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and 
of  the  areola  of  the  nipples  and  skin  of  the  linea  alba  during  preg- 
nancy. 

Besides  the  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the  papillary  portion  of  the 
ekin,  which  occurs  in  ichthyosis,  hypertrophy  of  a  single  papilla,  with 
hyperplasia  of  the  epidermis  which  covers  it,  is  of  very  common  occur- 
rence. It  is  in  this  manner  that  warts  and  condylomata  are  formed. 
Warts  arise  by  the  elongation  and  combination  of  a  few  papilla?,  so  as 
to  form  a  cone.  It  is  covered  by  a  very  thick  and  hard  layer  of  epi 
dermis.  If  the  several  papillae  of  which  the  wart  consists  be  ead* 
covered  separately  by  its  epidermic  envelope,  the  wart  has  a  cloven 
fibrous  appearance.  The  cause  of  these  growths  is  unknown.  Un- 
cleanliness  of  habit  certainly  plays  but  a  very  subordinate  role  in  their 
production,  for,  even  among  the  cleanest  people,  the  skin,  especially 
that  of  the  hands,  often  becomes  covered  by  them  in  a  short  time. 
The  sudden  manner  in  which  this  papillary  hypertrophy  often  disaph 
pears  is  equally  puzzling.     The  laity  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  the 
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disappearance  of  warts  to  ihe  action  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  reme* 
dies  or  charms.  Condylomata  differ  from  common  warts,  as  their  papillsd 
not  only  grow  longer,  but  ihey  also  throw  out  lateral  oflbhoots,  and 
the  epidermis  which  covers  them  is  not  so  thick  and  tough.  There 
are  two  forms  of  them,  the  pointed  and  the  broad  The  former  appear 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  external  genitals,  the  urethra 
and  vagina,  as  weU  as  upon  parts  of  the  skin  which  have  been  mois^ 
ened  by  the  vaginal  or  urethral  blenoirhoeal  secretion.  Their  appear^ 
ance  is  that  of  a  mulberry  or  cauliflower,  or,  if  compressed  laterally, 
they  look  like  a  cock's  comb.  Pointed  condylomata  require  load 
treatment.  The  structure  of  the  wide  condylomata  is  very  like  that 
of  the  pointed  form.  They  are  less  prominent,  however,  and  show  a 
tendency  to  superficial  ulceration.  The  most  common  seat  of  the 
broad  condylomata  is  upon  the  labia,  the  scrotum,  and  between  the 
nates.  More  rarely  they  occur  upon  the  lips  and  between  the  toes. 
As  they  are  the  consequence  of  constitutional  disease,  they  require  gen- 
eral antisyphilitic  treatment  for  their  cure,  instead  of  local  applications. 

The  so-called  polypi  of  the  skin,  and  the  hard  and  sometimes 
pedunculated  tumor,  known  as  moUuacum  simplex  {fibroma  moUua- 
cum  of  Virchow)^  are  results  of  a  circumscribed  hypertrophy  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  skin.  The  so-called  keloid  is  a  peculiar  form 
of  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  cutis,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  irregu- 
lar tumors,  which  in  structure  resemble  a  scar.  Pa/chydermy^  or 
elephantieuia  Arabum,  is  due  to  a  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the  cutis  and 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

The  hjrpertrophic  development  of  the  capillaries  of  the  cutis,  which 
sometimes  is  combined  with  an  hypertrophy  of  its  connective  tissue, 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  red  or  reddish-brown  spots^  or  tumors  in 
the  skin,  called  telangiectasis.  They  may  be  congenital  {naevi  vascur 
lares)  J  or  they  may  not  form  until  some  time  after  birth.  Telangiectasis 
must  be  regarded  as  of  two  kinds — a  kind  which,  after  attaining  a 
certain  size,  remains  stationary ;  and  a  kind  which  grows  continually, 
its  capillaries  finally  becoming  so  much  dilated  as  to  give  way  and  to 
bleed  profusely. 

The  majority  of  ^mothers'  marks''  are  nearly  always  complicated 
with  hjrpertrophic  development  of  the  hairs  and  cutaneous  glands 
upon  small  portions  of  the  skin.  Curious  cases  are  also  met  with  in 
which  there  is  an  extraordinary  premature  development  of  ihe  beard, 
and  of  the  hair  upon  the  pubis,  and  sometimes  a  remarkable  growth 
of  hair  coveriug  the  whole  body,  or  parts  of  it,  no  other  irregularity 
coexisting.  MoUviscum  contagiosum  {epit/ielioma  moUuscum  of  Vir* 
dioui)  is  the  result  of  h3rpertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  hair-follicies, 
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which  become  distended  bj  a  collection  of  epithelial  scales  and  glol> 
ules  of  a  fatty  lustre.  The  tumors,  which  at  first  are  scarcely  larger 
than  a  pea,  and  are  covered  by  the  normal  skin,  gradually  enlarge, 
while  the  skin  becomes  tense,  red,  and  depressed  in  the  middle,  like  a 
funnel.  New  nodules  develop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  one,  so  that 
finally  a  large  area  of  the  skin  is  often  covered  by  these  molluscous 
tmnors.  This  continuous  progress,  and  the  communication  of  the  dis- 
ease to  other  persons,  the  actual  occurrence  of  which  has  been  well 
authenticated  in  several  instances,  indicate  that  it  is  of  a  contagious 
character.  The  bearer  of  the  contagion  seems  to  be  the  fatty  globules 
above  mentioned. 


CHAPTER   I. 

DIFFUSE    HYPEBTBOPHY     OF    THE    PAPILLAEY    LAYER    AND    OF    THE 

EPIDERMIS — ICHTHYOSIS. 

Etiology. — It  has  been  stated  already  that  the  exuberant  forma- 
tion of  epidermis,  which  takes  place  in  ichthyosis,  is  due  to  an  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  matrix  of  the  epidermis. 
Sdrensprung^  of  whose  excellent  work  upon  cutaneous  diseases  we 
have  made  free  use  whenever  the  publications  of  this  profound  inves- 
tigator have  been  available,  makes  a  distinction  between  congenital 
ichthyosis  in  its  narrowest  sense,  where  the  child  comes  into  the  world 
clad  in  a  thick  homy  corselet,  and  the  true  ichthyosis.  In  the  former 
a£fection  the  child  is  born  dead,  or  dies  soon  after  birth,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  homy  case  which  covers  it  must  have  formed  at  an 
early  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  probably  through  melting  together  of 
the  caseous  varnish  composed  of  cells  of  epidermis  and  cutaneous  se- 
cretion. It  is  always  evident  that  the  rigid  homy  coat,  which  is  all 
cracked  into  fragments,  has  become  too  small  to  cover  the  fully-grown 
foetus,  and  has  crippled  the  development  of  its  nose,  lips,  ears,  fingers, 
and  toes. 

The  papillary  hypertrophy,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  true  ichthy- 
osis, likewise  appears  to  be  an  hereditary  and  congenital  disease.  The 
fact  that  the  malady  nearly  always  remains  undetected  during  the  first 
year  of  the  child's  life,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
skin  is  cared  for  during  that  time.  The  family  history  of  a  patient 
with  ichthyosis  often  shows  that  other  members  of  the  family,  brothers, 
parents,  or  grandparents,  or  other  relatives,  have  suffered  from  the 
same  disease. 

Besides  the  congenital  true  ichthyosis,  which  usually  extends 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  there  is  a  milder  and  acquired  fonu 
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of  the  disease,  which  remains  confined  to  portions  only  of  the  skiQ, 
auid  which  complicates  pachydermy. 

Stmftoms  and  Course. — ^Instead  of  presenting  the  smooth  ap- 
pearance usually  seen  upon  the  skin  of  a  healthy  person,  the  skin  in 
the  milder  grades  of  ichthyosis  is  roughened  and  covered  with  delicate 
white  scales.  It  is  this  milder  form  of  the  disease  which  is  usually 
called  pityriasis.  The  term  pityriasis,  in  this  sense,  signifies  a  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle  depending  upon  a  mere  exuberant  growth  of 
epidermis,  and  not  upon  other  disease.  We  know  such  to  be  the  case, 
finom  the  habitual  presence  of  the  conditions  above  described,  and  by 
the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  congestion  or  of  inflammation,  or  of 
any  derangement  in  the  secretion  of  the  glands  and  sebaceous  follicles. 
Most  cases  of  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  upon  the  head,  in  which 
the  fine  white  scales  adhere  to  the  hair,  and  cover  the  collar  of  the  coat^ 
do  not  depend  upon  exuberant  formation  of  epidermis,  but  upon  a 
superficial  dermatitis.  The  scaling  off  of  the  skin  of  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  too,  is  generally  due  to  superficial  inflame 
mation  of  the  skin,  and  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  chapter 
upon  eczema.  In  genuine  ichthyosis,  the  epidermis  is  detached  in  the 
form  of  larger  and  thicker  scales,  usually  stained  of  a  dark  color  by 
pigment  and  dirt.  In  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease  the  epidermis  is 
in  homy  plates,  and  even  forms  warty  or  spinous  projections.  Hence  a 
great  number  of  subordinate  varieties  of  ichthyosis  have  been  recog- 
nized, ichthyosis  simplex,  cornea,  hystrix,  eta,  which,  however,  are  not 
varieties  in  kind,  but  merely  in  the  degree  of  the  disease.  Certain 
parts  of  the  body,  the  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  armpits,  and  the  bends  of  the  knees  and  elbows,  are  not  at» 
tacked  by  the  affection,  while  its  favorite  seat  is  upon  tlie  dorsal,  sur- 
hoe  of  the  extremities,  especially  upon  that  of  the  knees  and  elbows, 
Hebra  accounts  for  the  fisict  that  we  cannot,  at  first,  detect  the  ex- 
istence of  ichthyosis  in  newly-born  children,  upon  the  ground  thai  a 
child  in  the  womb  of  its  mother  is  in  a  continual  warm  bath,  which 
keeps  the  epidermis  in  a  state  of  maceration.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
continual  necessity  for  washing  little  children  in  their  first  year,  the 
scales  of  epidermis  are  not  aUowed  to  collect,  and  hence  the  disease 
usually  remains  undetected. 

Treatment. — This  disease  is  incurable,  as  we  know  of  no  remedy 
capable  of  producing  involution  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  papillary 
layer  of  the  skin.  Our  experience  as  to  the  usclessness  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, tar,  and  other  external  and  internal  medicines,  is  too  ample  to 
warrant  our  making  further  trial  of  them.  It  is  well  to  advise  the 
patient  to  take  a  warm  bath  daily,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  an 
alkali,  and  diligently  to  anoint  his  skin  with  some  unctuous  substanoe, 
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as  b J  these  means  the  extensive  accumulation  of  detached  epideim'.^ 
maj  be  prevented. 


CHAPTER   II. 

DIFFUSE   HYPERTROPnr   OF   THE    SKIN    AND    SUBCUTANEOUS    CONNEC 
TIVE  TISSUE — PACHYDERMIA — ELEPHANTIASIS  ABABUM. 

EnoLOGY. — ^Repeated  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  especially  re 
peated  and  permanent  obstruction  of  the  veins  or  lymphatics  of  a  part, 
sometimes  lead  to  enormous  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
skin,  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  substance,  and  even  of  the  perios- 
teum of  the  bones  of  the  affected  part.  This  condition  is  calledjoocAy- 
dermiaj  or,  from  the  clumsy,  deformed  appearance  of  the  limb  attacked, 
it  is  also  called  elephantiasis  arabum.  This  disease  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  elephantiasis  grcecorum^  or  leprosy  {lepra^  SpedaJr 
eJched),  We  do  not  know  the  reason  why  it  is  that  a  case  of  repeated 
dermatitis,  or  phlebitis  and  primary  thrombosis,  or  of  obliteration  of  a 
vein  or  lymphatic,  only  now  and  then  terminates  in  pachydermia,  and 
why  it  does  not  always  occur.  It  is  also  quite  strange  that  this  dis- 
ease should  be  much  more  common  in  certain  countries,  especially  in 
the  torrid  zone  (Barbadoes  leg),  than  it  is  with  us. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  most  usual  seat  of  the  disease 
is  upon  the  leg,  which  undergoes  more  or  less  irregular  enlargement, 
and  attains  more  than  two  or  three  times  its  normal  size.  The  skin 
is  immovable,  and,  when  the  papillary  layer  also  takes  part  in  the  hy- 
pertrophy, it  is  covered  with  scaly  crusts.  The  tissue  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  adipose  layer  below  it,  is  converted  into  a  dense  firm  mass,  re- 
sembling bacon,  whose  microscopic  elements  consist  of  connective-tis- 
sue cells  of  different  stages  of  development.  The  muscles  are  atro- 
phied and  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  owing  to  a  want  of  exercise, 
and  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  their  surroimding 
connective  tissue,  which  is  likewise  involved  in  the  thickening.  The 
veins  and  l^-mphatics  arc  often  obliterated,  and  there  is  frequently  a 
varicose  enlargement  of  tliem  below  the  point  of  obstruction.  The 
anatomical  appearances  are  quite  similar  when  the  disease  attacks  the 
upper  extremity,  the  scrotum,  the  penis,  or  the  labia  majora. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is 
either  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  else  a  lymphangitis 
or  a  phlebitis.  Some  authorities  state  that  the  local  disease  is  often 
preceded  by  violent  fever.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  singular, 
as  in  other  inflammations  the  febrile  disturbance  is  generally  most 
severe  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  attracts  attention  be 
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fore  the  functional  disease  beoomes  apparent.  The  portion  of  the 
body  which  swells  durinfi^  the  inflammation  does  not  return  to  its  nor- 
mal size  after  the  fever  subsides,  but  remains  moderately  enlarged, 
and  assumes  a  soft,  boggy  consistence.  Soon,  usually  within  a  few 
months,  another  attack  occurs,  which  runs  the  same  course  as  the  first 
one,  and  results  in  a  further  enlaigement  of  the  affected  part.  As  the 
attacks  are  repeated,  and  as  the  intervals  between  them  diminish,  the 
deformity  and  weight  of  the  limb  increase,  and  the  doughincss,  which 
b  a  result  of  oedematous  infiltration,  gives  place  to  a  board-like  hard- 
ness, due  to  the  formation  of  dense  connective  tissue.  If,  as  the  in- 
flammation recurs,  the  pachydermy  spread  beyond  the  point  originally 
attacked,  all  the  different  grades  of  the  disease  are  often  exhibited 
simultaneously  in  the  same  extremity.  Excepting  during  the  periods 
of  inflammation,  there  is  no  pain  in  the  swollen  part.  It  is  often  the 
seat  of  a  superficial  (eczematous)  inflammation  of  the  skin,  accompanied 
by  a  liquid  exudation  beneath  the  epidermis  and  upon  the  free  surface. 
The  mobility  of  the  afflicted  member  is,  of  course,  seriously  impaired. 

Tbeatmknt. — ^A  suitable  treatment  will  often  afford  great  relief 
in  cases  of  pachydermia  which  have  not  advanced  too  far,  and  may 
even  effect  a  complete  cure.  During  the  initiatory  stage  of  inflam* 
mation  the  limb  must  be  elevated,  and  this  posture  must  be  retained 
for  some  time  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  Cold  applications 
are  then  to  be  made.  The  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  is  also 
uigently  recommended  in  this  stage.  After  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided, we  must  proceed  to  methodical  compression  of  the  part.  Hiebra 
recommends  that  the  limb  be  enveloped  in  a  cotton  bandage  previous- 
ly soaked  in  water.  This  is  to  be  applied  hoot  the  toes  upward,  so 
that  each  turn  of  the  bandage  shall  almost  cover  the  preceding  one. 
It  may  be  drawn  very  tightly,  as  the  patient  can  bear  a  very  firm 
pressure  without  inconvenience,  and  as  even  a  very  tight  bandage 
usually  becomes  loose  in  a  few  hours.  This  simple  treatment,  if  kept 
up  methodically,  often  produces  a  most  beneficial  effect. 

In  elephantiasis  scroti,  in  which  the  scrotum  sometimes  reaches 
down  as  low  as  the  knees,  and  weighs  over  a  hundred  weight,  and  in 
elephantiasis  of  the  labia  majora,  the  tumor  must  be  removed  by  the 
knife. 


U.—ATBOPHY  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Atbophy  ot  the  skin  may  appear  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  gen* 
eral  marasmus,  and  not  only  in  the  senile  marasmus,  but  also  in  that 
premature  general  atrophy  induced  by  exhausting  illness.  Upon 
pinching  up  the  skin  of  a  marantic  individual  into  a  fold,  or,  upon  cut> 
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ting  it  in  jyost^nortem  examination,  a  striking  diminution  of  its  thick- 
ness will  be  observed.  A  coating  of  detached  scales  of  epidermis  is 
usually  found  upon  the  skin  of  such  subjects.  This  is  not  a  product 
of  any  coexisting  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermic  layer,  but  has  formed 
simply  because  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  diminished,  which  keeps  the 
skin  pliable  during  health,  and  which  causes  the  epidermis  of  healthy 
persons  to  fall  imperceptibly.  In  other  words,  in  the  so-called  pityriasia 
tabescentium  the  epidermic  cells  are  not  generated  in  undue  quantity, 
but  they  are  shed  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  than  is  natural  to  a 
person  in  good  health.  Atrophy  of  the  skin  may  also  proceed  from 
continued  pressure  either  from  within  or  from  without.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  a  com  induces  partial  atrophy  of  the  corium.  Favus 
crusts  and  scabs,  wliich  have  adhered  to  the  skin  for  a  long  time,  have 
a  similar  effect.  As  pressure  from  without  sometimes  injiu-es  the  pap- 
illary layer  of  the  skin,  the  product  of  the  latter,  the  epidermic  cells, 
is  formed  in  diminished  quantity,  and  hence  the  cuticle  over  the  com- 
pressed point  is  remarkably  thin.  The  effect  is  different  when  the 
pressure  upon  the  skin  proceeds  from  within,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
great  distention  of  the  belly  which  occrn^  in  pregnancy  or  during 
dropsical  effusion,  and  in  cases  of  excessive  swelling  of  other  parts  of 
the  body  covered  by  skin.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
corium  and  the  glandular  structm-e  of  the  skin  which  suffer,  the  pro- 
duction of  epidermis  not  undergoing  any  derangement.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  pityriasis  of  the  abdomen  and  extremities  consequent 
upon  repeated  pregnancy  and  extensive  dropsy,  as  well  as  pityriasis 
tabescentium,  is  attributable  to  atrophy  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
corium  and  cutaneous  glands,  with  abnormal  dryness  of  the  epidermis. 

A  congenital  absence  of  pigment  throughout  the  rete  Malpighii  of 
the  whole  body  occurs  in  albinos.  Sometimes  from  unknown  causes 
the  pigment  disappears  from  circumscribed  patches  of  skin.  These 
spots  are  of  a  milky  whiteness,  and,  as  they  most  frequently  occiu*  in 
individuals  of  a  strongly-marked  brunette  complexion,  they  create  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  siurounding  surface  (vitiligo,  achroma). 

The  hair-follicles  often  undergo  atrophy,  particularly  the  follicles 
of  the  scalp,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  hair  falls  off.  If  the 
atrophy  docs  not  cause  complete  destruction  of  the  hair-bulb,  the  pro- 
duction of  hair  docs  not  cease  entirely,  but  the  wasted  follicles  can  only 
produce  a  fine  woolly  down,  instead  of  vigorous  normal  hair.  Bald- 
headed  persons,  finding  this  downy  growth  upon  their  heads,  aro  often 
inspired  with  fallacious  hopes,  especially  if  just  before  they  have  been 
using  the  "  eau  de  lob  "  or  "  lion-pomade,"  and  have  fiaith  in  the  tales 
told  of  these  articles.  Baldness  arising  from  atrophy  of  the  hair-bulbs  is 
called  calvitieSy  or  calvities  senilis^  from  its  liability  to  occur  in  old  per 
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30ns.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  this  calvities  occurs  in  younger  per- 
sons ;  hereditary  predisposition  apparently  being  one  of  the  most  com* 
mon  of  its  causes.  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  statement  of 
oaldness's  having  arisen  from  over-exertion  of  the  brain,  over-anxiety, 
or  from  sexual  excess.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  profoimdly* 
learned  persons,  as  well  as  careworn  and  dissipated  people,  whose  hair 
grows  luxuriantly ;  while  many  others,  who  think  but  little,  and  live  con* 
tincntly  and  unoppressed  by  care,  lose  their  hair  early  in  life.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  means  of  producing  a  development  of  new  hair-bulbs; 
hence,  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  charlatans,  this  form  of  baldness 
is  incurable.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  deflumum  capUlorum^  or 
filing  out  of  the  hair,  which  occurs  during  and  after  certain  acute  and 
chronic  diseases,  during  which  the  hair-follides  suffer  temporary  de- 
rangement of  nutrition.  Here  the  follicle  b  not  destroyed,  nor  is  it 
even  permanently  injured.  When  the  disease  causing  the  loss  of  the  hair 
has  subsided,  and  when  its  effects  upon  the  general  constitution  have 
disappeared,  the  hair-follicles  are  restored  to  health,  and  reproduce 
new  iiairs  in  place  of  the  £edlen  ones.  Among  the  acute  diseases, 
typhus,  and  of  the  chronic  ones,  syphilis,  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  defiuvium  capillorum,  as  this  latter  form  of  falling  of  the  hair  is 
called.  Severe  pneumonia,  however,  and  nearly  every  other  exhaust- 
ing disease,  and  in  a  slighter  degree  the  puerperal  state,  almost  al- 
ways occasion  more  or  less  loss  of  the  hair.  Alopecia  circumscripta 
aeu  area  Celai  also  seems  to  depend  upon  temporary  derangement  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  hair-follicles.  In  this  complaint,  which  is  not  un- 
common, round  spots  of  variable  size  appear  upon  the  head,  or,  as  is  less 
usual,  upon  the  beard,  or  upon  other  regions,  in  which  the  hairs  break 
off  close  above  the  roots,  split  into  brushes,  and  fall  out,  so  as  event- 
ually to  form  a  bald  spot  closely  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth  of 
hair.  The  skin  of  the  bald  spot  appears  perfectly  healthy,  and  this 
will  readily  enable  us  to  distinguish  alopecia  circumscripta  from  herpes 
tonsuranSj  which  may  also  produce  round  bald  spots  upon  the  skin. 
The  cause  of  alopecia  circimiscripta  is  unknown.  It  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  vegetable  parasite.  After  a  while  the  bald  spot  is  onoo 
more  covered  with  healthy  hair.  Loss  of  the  hair  induced  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  scalp,  and  by  parasites  (favus,  herpes  tondens),  is  to  be 
treated  of  by-and-by  in  its  appropriate  chapter. 

In  very  old  persons  the  hair  almost  always  loses  its  color, 
and,  according  to  the  observations  of  SeitZy  the  discoloration  begins 
at  the  tip,  and  extends  rapidly — ^i.  e.,  in  a  few  days — over  the 
whole  hair.  Now  and  then  the  hair  loses  color  throughout  its  whole 
extent  from  the  first.  The  hair  of  young  persons  also  loses  its  color 
sometimes,  and  it  then  often  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  is  usually 
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the  case  among  older  persons.  As  in  premature  baldness,  hereditary 
tendency  seems  to  be  the  main  cause  of  premature  grayness  of  the 
hair,  although,  perhaps,  care  and  sorrow  may  also  play  some  part  in 
producing  the  change.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  hair,  which  is  only 
gray  at  its  tip,  if  pulled  out,  does  not  become  gray  throughout,  but  re- 
mains permanently  in  the  same  condition.  From  this  circumstance  it 
would  seem  that  the  matrix  exerts  some  vital  influence  in  rendering 
the  hair  gray.  This  fact,  moreover,  renders  those  stories,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  far  less  incredible,  although  their  truth  has 
been  much  doubted,  of  the  hairs  becoming  gray  in  a  few  days  from 
the  effect  of  intense  mental  emotion ;  all  the  more  so,  since,  according 
to  Pfaffy  the  grayness  does  not  depend  upon  a  disappearance  of  the 
pigment  from  the  hair,  but  upon  a  thickening  of  its  cortical  layer.  In 
a  case  reported  by  LandoU^  sudden  grajmess  of  the  hair  took  place  in 
consequence  of  an  increased  development  of  air  in  the  hair.  The  pig- 
ment does  not  disappear  &om  the  medullary  substance  of  the  hair  un- 
til in  advanced  old  age. 


Ill,— HYPERyEMIA  AND  AF^MIA   OF  TEE  3KIK 

The  quantity  of  blood  contained  by  the  skin  varies  more  than  that 
contained  by  any  other  organ,  because  the  skin  is  far  more  exposed 
than  other  parts  of  the  body  to  influences  capable  of  modifying  the 
circulation.  In  our  first  volume  we  have  already  given  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  those  abnormities  of  the  cutaneous  circulation  which  arise 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  including  both  the  overloading  of  the  ar- 
teries and  arterial  capillaries  from  increased  cardiac  action,  and  the 
engorgement  of  the  veins  and  venous  capillaries  (cyanosis),  wliich  re- 
sults fix)m  lack  of  power  in  the  heart. 

Active  hypenemia  of  the  skin  (fluxion)  occurs  upon  exposure  of 
the  skin  to  great  heat,  especially  to  heat  and  moistm*e  combined.  It 
also  may  result  from  the  application  upon  it  of  irritating  sul^stances, 
such  as  cantharidcs,  mustard,  or  spurge-lam*el,  or  from  mechanical  in- 
jury. In  all  such  cases,  as  has  repeatedly  been  mentioned,  the  first 
effect  of  the  irritant  seems  to  be  a  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  tissue ; 
and  a  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  seems  to  be  consequent  upon  the  re- 
duced power  of  resistance  of  the  tissues  which  surround  them.  If  the 
hypenemia  be  intense  enough  to  produce  a  redness  of  the  skin,  visible 
through  the  epidermis  which  covers  it,  it  is  called  erythema^  and  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  as  erythema  caloricum^  solare^  venenale,  according 
as  the  redness  proceeds  from  heat,  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  action  of  mus- 
tard, cantLarides,  or  spurge,  and  the  like.     "With  equal  reas'in,  redness 
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of  ibc  surface,  caused  by  a  blow,  might  be  called  eiythcma  traunmti- 
cunL  Such  a  variety  of  names  for  hjpersemia  of  the  skin  is  quite  use- 
less, and,  as  some  of  the  inflammatory  cutaneous  affections,  when  ao- 
eompanied  by  redness,  are  also  caUed  erythema,  it  only  creates  mis- 
undei'standing  and  confusion.  Partial  hypenemia  of  the  skin,  more* 
over,  is  the  first  symptom  of  most  of  the  acute  and  chronic  exanthe- 
mata, in  whose  subsequent  course  exudation  is  thrown  out  either 
within  the  skin  or  upon  its  surface.  Finally,  partial  cutaneous  hyper- 
semia  is  very  often  observed  in  certain  febrile  diseases,  without  our 
being  able  to  account  for  its  occurrence.  In  such  cases  the  hyper- 
emia usually  is  limited  to  a  very  small  circumscribed  area,  forming 
rounded  or  irregular  red  spots,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to 
that  of  a  fEurthing,  and  is  thus  called  roseola.  Thb  name,  however,  is 
not  applied  exclusively  to  the  red  spots  of  simple  hypersemia  {macula)^ 
but  also  to  the  small  red  nodules  arising  from  an  infiltration  of  the 
skin  combined  with  hyperasmia  (papula).  Typhoid  fever,  the  typhoid 
stage  of  cholera,  and  other  infectious  disorders,  are  accompanied  by 
roseola,  but  it  also  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  febrile,  gastric,  and  intes- 
tinal catarrhs  of  children,  as  well  as  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  lungs.  When  we  can  discover  a  cause  for  the  fever,  we  call 
the  roseola  a  si/mpiomatic  roseola;  when  no  cause  for  the  fever  can 
be  found,  the  eruption  is  said  to  be  idiopathic  To  the  latter  class 
belong  the  so-called  roseola  iestiva,  ros.  autumnalis,  ros.  infantilis, 
and  some  of  the  affections  entitled  measles  (^'  Rotheln  "). 

The  only  symptoms  of  erythema  are  reddening  of  the  skin  and  an 
augmented  sense  of  heat.  The  hypersemic  sur&u»  becomes  blanched 
if  the  blood  be  expelled  from  the  skin  by  pressure,  while  the  redness 
arising  from  hsemoirhage  into  the  cutis  is  not  effaced  by  pressure. 
When  the  reddened  spot  is  likewise  much  swollen  and  painful ;  when 
the  pressure  leaves  a  white  spot  instead  of  a  yellow  one  behind ;  when, 
after  the  redness  subsides,  the  epidermis  scales  off,  the  disease  is  not 
simple  hjrperaemia,  but  inflammation  with  infiltration. 

Anoemia  of  the  skin  is  an  important  symptom  of  poverty  of  the 
blood.  It  also  arises  fix)m  exposure  of  the  skin  to  a  very  low  temper* 
ature,  both  owing  to  the  physical  action  of  cold  and  to  the  contraction 
of  the  cutaneous  muscles  to  which  cold  gives  rise.  Both  of  these  ef* 
fects  render  the  skin  denser  and  more  resisting,  and  thereby  impede 
the  influx  of  blood  into  the  capillaries.  This  effect  is  increased  by  the 
contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  which  takes  place  at  the  same  time. 
Finallj',  a  partial  aniemia  or  ischcemia  of  the  skin  may  arise  independ- 
ently of  the  influence  of  cold,  from  spasmodic  (?)  contraction  of  the 
cutaneous  muscles  and  muscles  of  the  arterial  walls.  This  phenome- 
non is  most  frequently  observed  during  the  rigor  which  ushers  in  a 
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fever.  Sometimes^  however,  it  occurs  spontaneously,  and  without  as- 
signable cause,  as  is  seen  in  the  so-called  ^  deadness "  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

Hypencmia  and  anaemia  of  the  skin  seldom  require  active  treat- 
ment. The  application  of  cold  is  indicated  in  the  former,  and,  in  the 
latter,  warmth,  combined  with  moistiu>e,  as  well  as  the  application  of 
cutaneous  stimulants  and  stimulating  friction,  is  the  proper  remedy. 


lY.— INFLAMMATION'  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Under  this  heading  we  treat  of  all  the  nutritive  disturbances  of 
Ihe  skin  in  which  an  exudation  is  thrown  out  within  its  substance  or 
upon  its  free  siu'face.  However,  it  is  questionable  whether,  strictly 
speaking,  all  these  forms  of  disease  ought  to  be  regarded  as  inflam- 
matory, as,  in  my  opinion,  an  interstitial  exudation  is  neither  a  neces- 
sary condition  nor  a  sure  criterion  of  inflammation.  We  shall  not, 
however,  indulge  in  further  discussion  of  the  question,  and,  after  the 
example  of  Sunon,  in  the  following  chapters,  shall  employ  the  term 
dermatitis  to  signify  a  process  attended  by  exudation. 

Infiltration  of  a  somewhat  extensive  fwrtion  of  skin  results  in  the 
so-called  erythematous  and  erysipelatous  inflammations.  When  the 
infiltration  is  limited  to  small  discrete  spots  of  the  capillary  layer,  we 
have  the  papular  exanthemata.  The  variety  of  dermatitis,  character- 
ized by  the  formation  of  wheals  or  wales,  proceeds  from  a  more  super- 
ficial and  extended  infiltration.  In  the  erysipelatous  form  of  inflam- 
mation, a  simultaneous  exudation  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  cutis 
often  lifts  the  epidermis,  forming  vesicles  and  blebs  of  variable  size. 
An  exudation  upon  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  which  elevates  the  epider- 
mis into  blisters,  also  occurs  in  other  kinds  of  inflammation,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  which  are  not  attended  by  infiltration  of  the  skin  itsel£ 

Tlie  vesicular  exanthemata  consist  in  superficial  inflammation 
which,  like  catarrh,  is  characterized  by  exudation  upon  the  free  surface 
of  the  skin,  unaccompanied  by  serious  organic  lesion,  while  in  the 
pustular  form  the  exudation  contains  an  abundant  admixture  of  young 
cells.  There  are  also  forms  of  cutaneous  inflammation  where  the  dis- 
ease of  the  cutis  is  accompanied  by  a  morbidly  profuse  growth  of  epi- 
dermis, the  so-called  j^sorlasis.  Besides  these  varieties,  which  diffei 
chiefly  in  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  seat  of  the  exu- 
dation, there  are  others  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  which 
eompel  us  to  treat  of  them  in  separate  chapters,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
classification  under  one  head  of  dissimilar  diseases. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

rnX  SIJGHTEB  FOBM  OF  ACUTB    INFLAMMATION    OF   THB    SKIN   WTTU' 
OUT  VESICATION — EBTTHEMATOUS  DERMATITIS — ERYTHEMA. 

Etiology. — ^In  this  form  of  dermatitis,  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
skin,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  tissue  of  the  cutis,  becomes  the  seat  of 
hypenemia  and  of  serous  infiltration.  Since  the  epidermis  usually 
scales  off  after  the  erythema  has  subsided,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  attachment  of  the  cuticle  to  the  papillary  layer  has  been  loosened 
by  a  simultaneous  effusion  upon  the  surface  of  the  cutis.  This  effu- 
sion, however,  is  insufficient  in  quantity  to  raise  the  epidermis  into 
blisters.  Heat,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  mechanical  and  chemical 
irritation,  and  other  exciting  causes  to  which  we  already  have  alluded 
in  speaking  of  hypenemia  of  the  skin,  when  allowed  to  act  with  greats 
er  intensity  and  for  a  longer  time,  give  rise  to  erythematous  inflam- 
mation. Special  names  have  been  given  to  some  forms  of  erythema 
from  mechanical  irritation.  Where  it  arises  from  the  friction  of  two 
opposing  surfaces,  it  is  called  erythema  intertrigo.  This  is  very  com- 
mon among  infants,  especially  among  feeble  ones,  appearing  in  the 
folds  of  the  skin,  upon  the  genitals,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  the  neck. 
It  also  occurs  underneath  the  jxindulous  breasts  of  very  corpulent  fe- 
males. When  it  arises  between  the  nates,  from  their  continuous  fric- 
tion upon  one  another  during  a  long  march,  it  is  popularly  called  ^  a 
vsolf^^  ("Wolf").  The  erythema  which  appears  in  cases  of  protract- 
ed illness,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  bed  upon  the  sacrum,  tro- 
chanters, and  other  prominent  ports  of  the  body,  is  called  decubitus. 
That  which  is  induced  by  tension  of  the  skin. in  cases  of  severe  dropsy, 
or  by  trifling  wounds,  takes  the  name  of  erythema  Iceve,  Where  there 
long  has  Ix^en  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  in  blenorrhoca  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  acrid  secretion  which  constantly  bathes  the  skin  often 
gives  rise  to  a  superficial  erythema  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose.  Ery- 
thema of  the  prepuce,  scrotum,  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs  also 
results  from  the  continual  moisture  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  incontinence 
of  urine. 

Besides  these  forms  of  erythema,  which  are  the  result  of  local  irri- 
tation, there  is  another  variety,  the  symptoms  and  course  of  which  are 
peculiar,  and  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown.  In  this  country  it  some- 
times appears  s{X)nidically,  but  not  often,  but  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  periodic  relapses.  In  other  places  (Constantinople,  Paris),  it  has 
been  obser\'cd  to  extend  epidemicjilly. 

Symptoms  and  Coursi:. — Erythema,  arising  from  local  irritation,  is 
characterized  b}*  red,  slightly-prominent  patches,  the  color  of  w  liich  grad- 
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uallj  lxxr>rnfr3  fainter  at  the  efl;if:^  They  become  pale  wben  pressed 
upon,  a&suiriing  a  yellowish  tinge;  and,  when  the  pressure  is  removed, 
the  redness  returns.  The  spots  are  the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  severe  pain. 
If  the  irritant  which  has  caused  the  erythema  be  speedily  removed, 
the  redness  and  swelling  disappear  in  a  day  or  two,  and  a  slight  des- 
quamation of  the  ejiidennis  finishes  the  proct:rss,  which  is  always  an 
insignificant  one.  If  the  irritant  be  not  removed;  if  it  be  allowed  to 
operate  continuously  and  vigorously,  the  enthema  assumes  a  more 
serious  character,  and  new  lesions  form.  Enjthfma  solare  becomes 
an  eczema  solare ^  blisters  form  upon  bums;  in  intertrigo,  the  epider- 
mis is  lost ;  wliilc  eiythema  Leve  may  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the 
skin. 

Spontaneous  erythema,  that  is  to  say,  the  erythema  which  appears 
without  assignable  cause,  always  attacks  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  much  more  rarely  the  body  or  face,  the  backs  of  the 
bands  and  feet  always  suffering  at  the  same  time.  Utbra  lays  stress 
upon  the  c^^nstancy  in  the  situation  of  the  disease  as  an  important  di- 
agnostic pc^int.  Tlie  attack  commences  with  a  moderate  reddening 
and  tumefaction  of  the  regions  just  mentioned  as  its  first  s>Tnptom. 
Soon  nodules  and  lumps  of  a  deejxjr  red  hue,  and  sometimes  even  of 
a  bluish  red,  appear  upon  the  reddened  and  swollen  basis.  Hence 
the  name  erj'thema  papulatum  seu  tuberculosum.  In  some  persons 
lliis  eruption  is  attended  by  a  disagreeable  sense  of  burning  at  the 
|K>int  affected ;  in  others  there  is  fever.  In  a  day  or  two  the  redness 
and  sweUing  alx>ut  the  nodules  begin  to  subside;  a  day  or  two  later 
the  lumfis  themselves  grow  smaller  and  paler,  and  finally  disappear 
altogether.  The  epidermis  scales  off,  and  the  entire  duration  of  the 
disease  is  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Both  the  bluish  color  of  the  no- 
dules, and  the  yellowish  tinge  of  the  sldn  where  the  nodules  were  sit^ 
uated,  which  remains  for  some  time  after  the  nodules  have  disap>- 
peared,  show  that,  besides  the  exudation,  erythema  papulatum  is  also 
attended  by  slight  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  cutis. 
Sometimes  erythema  papulatum  becomes  chronic,  and  lasts  for  weeks 
and  months;  it  then  spreads  from  the  point  first  attacked  to  other  re- 
gions. When  new  nodules  form  upon  the  periphery  of  the  first  erup 
tion,  the  disease  meantime  ha\nng  abated  in  its  centre,  it  is  called  ery- 
thema annulare  or  circinatum.  If  there  Ixj  a  red  spot  remaining  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring,  it  is  called  erj'thema  iris,  or  mamillatum.  If,  as  the 
circles  extend,  they  liccome  confluent  and  broken  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  thus  form  arched  lines,  they  constitute  the  so-called  erythema 
g}Talu:n.  Tliesc  names  recur  in  other  eruptions,  in  whicii  the  disease 
extends  upon  the  periphery  of  the  original  scat  of  the  eruption,  hanng 
subsided  at  tin:  centre,  that  b,  at  the  point  first  attacked.    The  various 
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lines  or  marks  ivhich  are  thus  made  upon  the  skin  are  not  indicative 
of  different  forms  of  disease,  but  merely  of  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  same  morbid  process. 

Eiytbema  papulatum  or  tuberculosum,  however,  differs  from  ery- 
thema  nodosum^  This  affection  is  most  liable  to  attack  joung  per* 
sons,  and  is  far  more  common  in  females  than  in  males.  Its  seat  is 
almost  without  exception  upon  the  lower  extremities,  especially  upon 
the  legs.  It  consists  in  small  circumscribed  infiltrations  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  extravasation  of  blood.  We  at 
first  perceive  rounded  knots  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  of  a  walnut, 
covered  by  slightly-reddened  sldn,  and  somewhat  painful  to  the  touch, 
so  that  they  strongly  resemble  bruises  (dermatitis  contusiformis).  The 
rose-red  color  of  the  skin  gradually  grows  darker,  and  then  changes 
successively  to  a  violet,  to  blue,  green,  and  finally  to  yellow,  the  se- 
ries of  changes  being  entirely  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  traumatic 
extravasations  beneath  the  skin.  Erythema  nodosum  is  always  accom- 
panied by  febrile  disturbance,  which  debilitates  the  patient  and  con- 
fines him  to  bed.  The  disease  usually  lasts  one  or  two  weeks,  and  its 
termination  is  also  followed  by  desquamation  of  the  epidermis.  As 
a  great  rarity,  exythema  nodosum  also  becomes  chronic,  the  first  nodes 
subsiding  with  desquamation  of  the  epidermis,  and  new  ones  succeed- 
ing them.^ 

Tbeathent. — Erythema  resulting  from  local  irritation  soon  sub- 
sides when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed.  When  the  burning  pain  is 
severe,  we  may  make  applications  of  cold  water  or  of  lead  water.  In 
erythema  intertrigo,  in  order  to  prevent  the  friction  of  the  opposing 
surfjEices,  we  must  sprinkle  them  with  fine  powder,  lycopodium  seeds 
mixed  with  oxide  of  zinc  being  the  one  most  in  use  (sem.  lycopod.  §  ss, 
zind  oxid.  3  ss),  or  else  a  pledget  of  charpie,  smeared  with  zinc  oint- 
ment, may  be  inserted  between  the  siufaces.  Erythema  arising  from 
the  pressure  against  the  bed  {decubitus)  may  be  relieved  by  the  use 
of  circular  india-rubber  pads  filled  with  air.  When  it  results  from 
contact  of  acrid  secretion,  the  skin  should  be  protected  from  it  by  a 
coating  of  lip-salve  or  other  grease.  Eiythema  papulatum  requires  no 
particular  treatment,  although,  if  it  be  attended  by  much  burning,  we 
may  make  use  of  cold  compresses.  In  erythema  nodosum  proper  at 
tention  must  be  paid  to  the  fever  and  to  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
Compresses  wet  with  cold  water,  or  with  lead-water,  should  be  applied 
'x>  the  nodules  if  they  are  painful 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

EBTfllFELATOUS    DEIlMATmS — EEYSIFELAS. 

ETioiy>^;Y. — Ensipc'Iatous  dermatitis  is  distiRguLshed  by  an  intense 
hypera;mhi  of  the  cuti«,  and  by  a  profuse  senilis  transudation,  not  only 
into  the  5;kin  itself,  but  into  the  suVxrutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  some- 
times Ix^tween  the  cutis  and  the  epidermis.  It  is  also  marked  by  the 
Biightnr'ss  of  its  tendency  to  form  abscesses,  and  by  the  invariable  im- 
plication of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  in  the  inflammation. 
Ery«ifK.*]as  not  unfrequently  results  in  rupture  of  small  vessels  and  of 
ha5morrha;r^'S  into  the  skin  and  upon  its  free  surface.  The  disease  is 
8ometimes  so  violent  as  to  end  in  gangrene. 

I  believe  tliat  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  cutaneous  irritant, 
if  of  sufTicicfnt  intensity,  may  produce  erysipelas.  Comparison  of  ery- 
sipclat^ius  inflammation  with  that  caused  by  a  blistering  plaster,  in 
spite  of  the  blisters  which  may  form  in  either  case,  seems  to  me  de- 
cidedly to  contradict  the  identity  of  the  two  processes.  Besides,  the 
inflammatory  derangements  of  nutrition  produced  by  bums  and  by  me- 
chanicail  injuries,  and  similar  sources  of  local  irritation,  do  not  present 
the  characteristics  of  er}^sipelas,  as  they  either  produce  simple  blisters 
without  any  other  exudation  either  in  the  skin  or  under  it,  or  else, 
when  of  greater  intensity,  cause  destructive  disease  of  the  part.  We 
may  regard  it  as  proved  that  most  forms  of  erysipelatous  dermatitis 
proceed  from  the  extension  of  an  inflammation  from  the  wall  of  an 
inflamed  lymphatic  vessel  into  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  cutis. 
First  among  these  forms  is  that  resulting  from  inoculation  with  some 
acrid  or  v(;nomous  material.  In  such  cases  it  can  often  be  demon- 
BtraUid  by  direct  obsor\'ation  that  the  poison  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
lymphatirrs,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  inflammation  of  their  walls,  and 
that  the  influinmation  of  the  skin  is  a  secondary  occurrence.  Here  a 
reddened  cord,  with  nodular  enlargements,  is  first  obser^^ed,  and 
it  is  not  until  afterward  that  a  diffuse  and  uniform  redness  and 
swelling  make  their  appeanuice  upon  the  skin.  Next  to  this  form 
comes  the  erysipelas,  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  ichorous  se- 
cretion of  a  wound,  or  of  the  putrid  contents  of  an  abscess  by  the  lym- 
phatics, and  their  consequent  inflammation.  Not  to  encroach  too  far 
upon  the  province  of  surgery,  I  will  merely  call  to  mind  the  so-called 
'' tooth-r()S(»."  This  consists  in  a  dermatitis  with  all  the  peculiarities 
of  crysip(»las ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  extension  of  a  lymj)hangitis  to  the  skin,  and  that  it  is  caused 
l)y  the  al)S()q)tion  of  the  liquid  from  the  foetid  contents  of  a  gumboiL 
The  8unpl(^st  explanation,  for  the  fact  that,  in  hospitals,  erysipelas  no\^ 
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and  then  attacks  the  most  trifling  wounds,  even  leech-bites,  is,  that  the 
material  which  excites  inflammation  in  the  lymphatics,  when  absorbed 
by  them,  needs  not  absolutely  to  be  inoculated,  nor  to  have  been 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  secretion  of  a  wound,  but  that 
it  may  be  contained  in  the  surrounding  air  or  in  the  dressings  which 
cover  the  wound.  Although,  however,  I  regard  it  as  almost  certain 
that  many  forms  of  erysipelas  proceed  from  the  extension  of  an  inflam- 
mation firom  the  walls  of  the  lymphatics  to  the  skin,  yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  forms  of  the  disease  arise  in  this  way ;  and,  in  the  so- 
called  efysipelcu  verum  seu  exarUhematicum  in  particular,  I  believe 
this  mode  of  origin  to  be  improbable.  This  primary  idiopathic  form 
of  dermatitis,  which  attacks  persons  previously  in  good  health,  and 
which  appears  most  commonly  upon  the  face  and  scalp,  bears  some 
analogy  to  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  angina,  eta, 
which  also  occur  primarily  and  idiopathically,  and  which  likewise  ap- 
pears in  previously  healthy  subjects.  We  have  no  reason  for  looking 
upon  true  erysipelas  as  one  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  or  of  regarding  it 
as  infectious ;  indeed,  the  great  tendency  which  the  complaint  shows 
to  recur  again  and  again,  in  the  same  individual,  may  be  advanced  as 
an  argument  against  its  analogy  with  scarlatina,  small-pox,  measles, 
eta,  and  against  the  supposition  of  its  infectious  origin.  The  causes 
of  exanthematic  erysipelas  are  as  obscure  as  are  those  of  pneumonia 
and  the  other  inflammations  above  alluded  to.  In  both  forms  of  dis- 
ease it  cannot  generally  be  ascribed  to  local  irritation,  nor  to  cold,  to 
errors  of  diet,  nor  to  other  pernicious  agents.  Violent  mental  emo- 
tion, however,  seems  to  have  an  influence  in  producing  the  disease, 
especially  in  persons  who  already  have  suffered  from  it.  Like  pneu- 
monia, angina,  and  the  other  inflammations,  erysipelas  sometimes  pre- 
vails without  assignable  cause,  under  the  influence  of  a  so-called 
genius  epidemicus  stationarius.  We  are  unable  to  determine  whether 
these  inflammatory  disorders  are  secondary  local  manifestations  of 
some  primary  general  disease,  or  whether  the  affection  is  of  a  local 
character  from  the  outset.  Erysipelas  also  resembles  pneimionia  and 
the  other  inflammations,  by  its  tendency  to  attack  persons  who  have 
already  suffered  fix)m  the  disease  in  preference  to  those  who  never 
have  had  it.  It  occurs  most  often  during  middle  age,  and  is  seen 
somewhat  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men.  The  disease  U 
more  common  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Erysipelas  proceeding  from  external 
causes  belongs  to  the  province  of  surgery.  In  this  work  we  shall 
only  consider  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  erysipelas  verum  seu 
exanthematicum. 

In  many  cases  of  true  erysipelas,  the  local  symptoms  are  preceded 
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\/r  ff/^^t  lyxir?,  arid  still  riyjre  of;u?ii  br  ^xae  gats,  c^  s^^aerai  disluTb* 
ajvcj^;  of  trj/^  bfralih,  artyxnr/ank-fi  br  more  or  less  fever.  As  the  pr> 
dj^/rrJo  f^taq-e  b  r.ot  crynstaiat,  an^i  as  srjnieiinies  ibe  g^enerai  derartge- 
TTi'mt  r^  fi^^lth  aijd  th'::  ferer  do  not  apj>ear  untO  after  the  lo:al  symp- 
t/yfr;«,  the  f>rr,-c:irv>fT  feigns  of  erysip-eLis  are  Dot  to  l>e  conipared  with 
th<;  f'rv^rr  of  the  a/rute  exantrjemaLa,  but  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
arjak>rg'^Ti'5  to  that  which  often,  f«>r  several  hours  or  davs,  precedes  a 
severe  con'za,  or  the  stiteh  and  coas'h  of  a  pneiimoma.  The  first  lo^al 
fijrnpt/^mi  of  the  dlvrase  which  is  developing,  is  a  sense  of  heat,  tea- 
feion,  and  pain  in  the  skin,  which  is  not  as  yet  reddened  or  swollen 
Tlje  neigh Fx/ring  lymphatie  glands  are  alrea/ly  enlarged  and  sensitive 
to  the  touch,  hxx/n  the  skin,  begins  to  redden  and  to  swelL  At  first 
the  re^lnfri5S  Ls  Ej)fs*:kU^l  and  clear,  but  it  soon  be^i-ornt-s  diffuse  and 
d^rk.  TTie  swelling  increases  and  soon  IxfC-omes  extreme,  especially 
where  the  skin  is  attached  to  the  parts  beneath  by  loose  connective 
tLs»ue  fas  in  the  eyeUdsj,  where  it  renders  the  skin  smooth  and 
shining  from  the  tension.  With  the  swelling,  the  sense  of  burning 
and  fulness  also  increases.  At  this  period  there  is  almost  always  a 
violent  fever,  which  grows  worse  toward  evening.  The  puLse  is  usu- 
ally full,  iK'ating  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  a 
minuUf,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  105^  F.,  or  even  higher.  The 
thirst  is  increased,  the  appetite  lost.  As  in  facial  erysipelas,  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  sj-mpathize  with  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  ;  there  are  also  signs  of  violent  oral  catarrh.  The 
tongue  is  heavily  coa^*d  and  dry  from  the  effects  of  fever,  while  a 
fetid  odor  proceeds  from  the  putrefying  epithelium  which  covers  it. 
^rhcre  is  a  slimy  or  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Although  facial  ery-sipclas  may  also  be  accompanied  by  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia,  yet,  from  this,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
disease  prrxjeeds  from  a  saburral  condition,  or  from  "  biliousness,"  as 
nearly  all  fevers  arc  accompanied  by  more  or  less  gastric  derangement, 
the  patient  sleeps  badly,  and  his  rest  is  troubled  by  dreams.  Some- 
times there  is  delirium,  which,  however,  but  rarely  depends  upon 
implication  of  the  meninges,  and  is  due  to  the  fever  alone.  At  this 
stage  of  facial  erysipelas  the  patient  is  much  disfigured  and  scarcely 
recognizable.  The  epidermis  is  usually  elevated  here  and  there  ii 
small  vesicles,  or  even  in  large  blisters,  while  elsewhere  the  blisters 
have  burst,  and  their  contents,  with  the  d6bris  of  the  epidermis,  are 
dried  into  yellow  scabs.  It  is  quite  useless  to  give  special  names  to 
the  unimjx)rtant  variations  observed  in  different  cases  of  erysipelas, 
caused  by  the  degree  of  the  swelling,  the  presence  or  absence  of  vesi- 
cation, the  size  of  the  blisters,  the  nature  of  their  contents,  such  as 
cri/aipclaa  IcevigcUxim  8,  erythematoaum^ — miliarCy  vesiculosum^  buUo 
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toan^  crustosumy  wd  the  like.  The  redness  usually  begins  to  fade 
about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  swelling  subsides,  the  pain  abates, 
and  the  tension  of  the  blisters,  which  still  remain,  diminishes,  part  of 
their  contents  undergoing  absorption,  another  portion  drying  up  into 
a  crust  It  nearly  always  happens,  in  Cetcial  erysipelas,  that  the  disease 
spreads  beyond  the  region  first  attacked,  and  that  while  the  inflamma- 
tion is  subsiding  at  one  point  it  is  still  at  its  height  elsewhere.  Hence, 
patients  often  suffer  more  after  the  tumefaction  of  the  faoe  has  sub- 
sided, and  they  have  again  become  able  to  open  their  eyes,  because  the 
disease  has  invaded  the  scalp,  which,  being  firmly  attached  and  but 
slightly  distensible,  is  much  more  sensitive  when  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
matory tension. 

Excepting  the  "  wandering  erysipelas,"  to  be  described  presently, 
the  disease  does  not  generally  spread  over  more  than  a  moderate  area 
of  skin.  Facial  erysipelas  almost  always  involves  the  eyes,  ears,  hairy 
scalp,  and  a  portion  of  the  throat,  but  scarcely  ever  attacks  the  back 
of  the  neck  or  the  trunk.  Hence,  as  it  also  lias  to  run  its  course  upon 
the  region  last  attacked,  its  whole  duration  is  usually  about  a  week,  or 
somewhat  longer.  The  process  terminates  in  the  peeling  off  of  the 
cuticle  in  large  pieces,  even  where  there  were  no  blisters.  If  the  scalp 
has  been  inflamed,  the  hair  always  falls  out  soon  afterward,  for  the 
hair  follicles  have  also  been  the  seat  of  an  exudation  which  loosens 
the  hair  and  detaches  it  finom  its  matrix.  Erysipelas,  however,  does 
not  cause  any  permanent  injury  of  the  hair  follicles,  henoe  the  baldness 
which  it  occasions  soon  disappears  completely.  In  the  somewhat  rare 
instances  in  which  erysipelatous  dermatitis  passes  into  suppuration, 
fluctuation  appears  at  one  or  more  points  of  no  great  magnitude  (and 
most  frequently  in  the  eyelids).  Generally  speaking,  this  is  not  ob- 
sensed  until  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts  have 
begun  to  subside.  Puncture  of  the  abscess  or  its  spontaneous  open- 
ing, which  is  apt  to  be  somwhat  delayed,  is  usually  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge of  yellow  laudable  pus,  and  by  speedy  recovery.  Reddening 
of  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  by  effusion  of  blood  is  not  always  an 
unfavorable  sign,  although  it  is  sometimes  due  to  a  gangrenous  stasis 
of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  inflamed  skin.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  gangrene  of  the  skin  (which  is  not  rare  in  the  mahgnant  forms  of 
symptomatic  erysipelas,  but  which  is  of  quite  exceptional  occurrence  in 
the  true,  or  exanthematic  form  of  the  disease),  the  contents  of  the  ves- 
icles assume  a  dark  color,  and  the  skin  beneath  is  converted  into  a 
grayish  discolored  slough.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
changes.  The  fever  becomes  asthenic ;  the  temperature  is  very  high : 
the  pulse  very  small  and  frequent,  and  there  is  an  intense  prostration 
which  may  be  fiatal  to  life.     Even  the  most  fisivorable  cases  of  gan 
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grenoijs  erj'sipelas  are  very  teclious  in  their  course,  as  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance resuIting^  from  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  is  repairH  veiy 
ftlowly. 

Erysipf;Ias  is  s^jrnetimcs  complicated  with  bronchial  or  with  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  gornetimcs  with  intense  hTpera?mia  of  the  kidneys,  and 
with  catarrhal  or  ctoujjous  inflammation  of  the  uriniferous  tubules. 
A  far  more  serious  but  less  common  complication  is  the  extension  of 
the  inflammation  from  the  scalp  to  the  meninges.  There  is  no  me- 
tastasis in  sucli  cases,  however.  The  so-called  **  striking-in "  of 
the  erysipelas  is  a  consequence  of  the  malignant  character  of  the 
disease,  and  of  incipient  collapse,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause. 

Wandering  erysipelas  {erysipelas  arnbulans  s,  mif/rans)  generally 
attacks  the  extremities,  and  spreads  toward  the  trunk  and  head.  It 
usually  advances  steadily,  so  that  the  disease,  while  subsiding  in  one 
place,  is  commencing  in  the  immediately  adjoining  one.  Much  more 
rarely  it  advances  by  skips,  so  that  there  are  intervening  regions  of 
sound  skin  between  the  inflamed  surfaces.  The  hj-persemia  and  swell- 
ing arc  not  generally  so  severe  in  the  wandering  erysipelas  as  in  the 
stationary ;  and  while  in  the  latter  the  redness  and  tumefaction  are 
most  intense  at  the  centre  and  gradually  fade  toward  the  edges,  in 
the  former  the  scat  of  the  greatest  swelling  and  reddening  is  close  to 
the  healthy  skin.  This  form  of  erysijxjlas  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
more  moderate  fever.  However,  as  the  disease  often  continues  for 
weeks  and  even  for  months,  during  which  time  the  inflammation  some- 
times reverses  the  direction  of  its  progress,  and  even  goes  back  to  its 
original  point  of  departure,  even  this  lesser  degree  of  fever  is  capable 
of  so  exhausting  the  patient  as  to  endanger  life. 

Treatment. — A  large  number  of  so-called  "sympathetic  reme- 
dies "  against  "  the  rose  "  are  in  popular  use ;  even  intelligent  and 
educated  people  often  carry  amulets  to  protect  them  from  its  attacks, 
and  submit  to  conjuration  of  the  disease  if  the  amulet  fail.  Owing  to 
the  short,  cyclical,  and  almost  invariably  favorable  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, therefore,  every  new  attack  of  erysipelas  is  a  fresh  proof,  in  the 
eyes  of  superstitious  people,  of  the  efficacy  of  their  sympathetic  cures. 
Hence,  as  one  seldom  receives  any  thanks  for  attempting  to  combat 
such  superstition,  and  as  it  usually  is  labor  lost ;  moreover,  as  the  "  in- 
vocation of  the  rose"  has  this  advantage,  that  the  patients,  confident 
in  the  efllcacy  of  the  procedure,  accommodate  themselves  to  their  dis- 
tressing position  with  patience,  and  without  longing  for  superfluous 
mcidication,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  allow  patients,  who  believe  in  such 
remedies,  to  do  as  they  like.  At  all  events,  they  do  much  better  thus 
limn  when  (as  often  happens)  the  physician  commences  the  treatment  of 
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evGiy  erysipelas  with  an  emetic,  because  the  tongue  is  coated  and  the 
breath  is  foul,  and  when  he  attacks  the  inflammation  with  all  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  antiphlogistics,  and  applies  irritants  to  the  already  in- 
lamed  skin,  in  order  to  prevent  the  "  striking-in  "  of  the  disease.  How- 
ever, although  in  most  cases  we  cannot  cut  the  disease  short,  and  as  it 
almost  always  terminates  favorably,  even  without  treatment,  it  is  bet^ 
ter  to  let  it  alone,  or,  at  most,  to  envelop  the  inflamed  part  in  cotton ; 
still  accidents  may  arise,  which  call  for  active  interference.  When  the 
skin  is  very  tense  and  painful,  Skoda  strongly  recommends  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  in  the  form  of  wet  or  iced  compresses.  But  existing 
prejudices  will  oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  applications  of  this  kind, 
and,  as  any  accident  which  may  ocoiu*  under  such  treatment  will  cer- 
tainly be  attributed  by  the  laity  to  repression  of  the  disease,  I  prefer, 
not  so  much  on  my  own  account,  but  to  save  the  patient  and  his  rela- 
tives from  useless  and  erroneous  qualms  of  conscience,  to  resort  to 
slight  compression  and  to  mild  scarification  instead  of  cold.  The  result 
is  the  same.  The  painful  tension  usually  soon  subsides  under  the 
compression  induced  by  painting  the  inflamed  surface  with  collodion, 
similar  relief  is  obtained  by  making  minute  superficial  punctures  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet.  One  or  two  pencillings  of  the  inflamed  surface 
and  the  surrounding  parts  with  lunar-caustic  in  substance,  or  painting 
't  with  a  somewhat  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (argent,  nitr. 
3iv,  acid,  nitric  gtt,  viij  ;  aquae  dest.  3  ss),  seems  to  have  a  similar 
action,  although  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience.  The  prao- 
tice,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  of  drawing  a  line  with  lunar-caustio 
around  the  area  of  inflammation,  in  order  to  prevent  its  spreading,  has 
proved  useless,  and  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  fever  in  treating  erysipelas,  particularly  to  that 
slow  form  of  moderate  but  very  persistent  fever  whidi  accompanies 
erysipelas  ambulans.  Quinia  and  its  preparations  arc  particularly 
appropriate  to  such  cases,  as  are  also  a  nutritious  diet,  wine  and 
strong-beer. 

WUlari^s  indorsement  of  Wllliani's  treatment  of  erysipelas  with 
from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  port-wine  daily,  and  his  assertion  that 
the  worst  case  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  scalp  that  he  ever  saw 
was  cured  by  Burton  ale,  should  be  accepted  as  meaning  merely, 
that  when  the  fever  threatens  to  consume  the  patient,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants must  be  given  freely.  The  complications  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially the  meningitis,  are  to  be  treated  ujx)n  principles  already  laid 
down.  When  the  inflammation  disappears,  it  is  not  advisable  to  at- 
tempt to  reestablish  it  upon  the  surface  again  by  means  of  vesicants 
and  other  cutaneous  irritants.  Abscesses  and  gangrene  of  the  skin  are 
to  be  ti*eatcd  upon  surgical  principles. 
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The  treatment  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  of  boils  and  carbuD 
ales,  we  refer  to  the  handbooks  of  surgery. 


CHAPTER    V. 

OEBPES — ACUTE   SUPERFICIAL   DERMATITIS,  ATTENDED  BY  FORMATIOIS 

OP  GROUPS   OF  VESICLES   UPON  THE   SKIN. 

Etiology. — Herpes  closely  resembles  erysipelas,  in  being  an  acute 
dermatitis  arising  from  unknown  causes.  It  differs  from  it,  however, 
both  in  the  abruptness  of  the  limits  of  the  inflammation  and  in  its  seat, 
which  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  skin. 
Hebra  defines  the  various  forms  of  herpes  as  "  a  series  of  acute  cuta- 
neous diseases  of  cyclical  course,  marked  by  an  exudation  which  col- 
lects in  drops  under  the  epidermis  and  elevates  it ;  forming  vesicles 
which  are  never  solitary  but  always  appear  in  groups."  These  vesi- 
cles are  all  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape.  The  various  groups  do 
not  appear  simultaneously,  but  follow  one  another  at  intervals  of  sev- 
eral days,  so  that  crops  of  recent  vesicles  and  of  older  declining  ones 
are  usually  to  be  found  at  the  same  time.  Eruptions  of  herpetic  vesi- 
cles (called  hyclroa  fehrilcs)  often  appear  upon  the  face,  and  especially 
upon  the  lips  of  patients  suffering  from  pneumonia,  intermittent  fever, 
ephemera,  and  epidemic  cercbro-spinal  meningitis.  This  eruption  is 
hardly  ever  seen  in  other  diseases,  particularly  in  typhoid  fever  (tyj)hus 
abdominalis).  The  appearance  of  herpes  upon  the  face  in  acute  febrile 
disease  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  favorable  prognostic  sign ;  perhaps 
merely  because  the  diseases,  to  which  it  is  almost  peculiar,  recover 
more  frequently  than  those  in  which  it  is  rarely  or  never  seen.  Her- 
petic eruptions,  however,  occur  also  in  individuals  previously  healthy, 
as  well  as  during  the  course  of  other  diseases. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  established  that  herpes  zoster  depends  upon 
disease  of  the  trophical  fibres  of  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  which 
supply  the  part  affected.  Further  confirmation  is  required  of  the  sup- 
position that  all  forms  of  herpes  are  of  similar  origin ;  for  instance, 
that  herpes  labialis  proceeds  from  disease  of  small  nervous  branches 
In  the  lips. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — According  to  the  region  attacked,  herpes 
IS  classified  into,  first,  herpes  labialis,  which  is  situated  upon  the  lips, 
and  which  often  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  When 
the  groups  of  vesicles  appear  upon  some  other  part  of  the  face,  su'!h  as 
the  cheeks  or  cj-elids,  it  is  culled  herpes  phlf/ctenodes,  Ilehra  pro- 
poses the  name  of  herpes  facialis  for  all  forms  of  herpes  appearing 
upon  the  face.     There  is  also  a  herpes  2^repiUlall8,  which,  as  it  likewise 
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arises  upon  other  parts  of  the  external  genitals,  might  more  properly 
be  called  herpes  pudendalis.  Finally,  there  is  herpes  zoster  or  zona 
(shingles),  which  extends,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  along  the  course 
of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  When  herpes  zoster  appears  upon  the 
thorax,  the  groups  of  vesicles  form  a  somewhat  broad,  interrupted  belt, 
which  begins  at  one  of  the  vertebras,  and,  following  the  line  of  one  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  reaches  to  the  sternum,  but  scarcely  ever  occurs 
upon  both  sides  of  the  body.  When  the  eruption  is  upon  the  belly, 
the  groups  of  vesicles  are  arranged  much  as  they  are  in  zoster  of  the 
chest,  and  extend  from  the  lumbar  vertebrse  to  the  linea  alba  and 
mons  veneris.  Upon  the  neck  the  vesicles  sometimes  form  a  half-collar, 
sometimes  they  extend  downward  toward  the  second  rib.  Upon  the 
Deu^,  the  eruption  spreads  along  the  course  of  the  facial  nerve,  espe- 
cially along  the  cheek,  to  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  Upon  the  scalp  it 
runs  over  the  forehead  and  skull  along  the  course  of  the  supraorbital 
nerve,  or  else  spreads  over  the  occiput  along  the  course  of  the  occipital 
nerve.  Finally,  in  zoster  of  the  arm  and  thigh,  the  eruption  of  vesicles 
follows  the  courses  of  the  nerves  which  spring  from  the  brachial  and 
crural  plexus.  All  forms  of  herpes  begin  with  a  sense  of  burning  pain, 
usually  not  of  a  very  severe  character,  in  the  affected  region.  Numerous 
red  points  soon  become  visible,  which  coalesce,  forming  red  specks  of 
uregular  shape,  which,  on  the  next  day,  usually  are  oc:)vered  with  small 
transparent  vesicles.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles,  which  rarely  exceed 
the  size  of  a  lentil  or  a  split  pea,  become  turbid  in  two  or  three  days, 
or  else  reddened  from  admixture  of  blood.  About  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  vesicles  commence  to  shrivel,  and  they  and  their  contents  sub- 
sequently dry  up  into  a  brownish  scab.  The  scabs  fall  off  in  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  for 
some  time  afterward  there  remains  a  reddish  spot,  covered  with  thin 
epidermis.  The  pain,  which  is  of  a  burning  character,  though  not  very 
severe  usually  abates  when  the  vesicles  begin  to  shrivel.  Herpes 
zoster  IS  sometimes  accompanied  by  fever,  and  in  rare  inst:inces  the 
eruption  of  vesicles  is  preceded  by  febrile  disturbance,  like  the  inflam- 
matory cutaneous  exudation  of  erysipelas.  There  is  no  fever  in  the 
other  varieties  of  herpes,  or  the  fever,  if  present,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  herpes,  but  upon  the  disease  with  which  the  herpes  is  associated. 

Besides  the  forms  of  herpes  above  enumerated,  there  is  also  a 
herpes  circincUus  and  a  herpes  iris.  These  species  are  not  classified 
according  to  their  locality,  like  the  other  forms,  but  according  to  the 
errangcmcnt  of  the  vesicles.  This  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the 
nodules  in  erythema  circinatum  and  erythema  iris.  In  herpes  circina- 
tus,  a  circle  of  vesicles  encloses  a  tract  of  healthy  skin.  Moreover,  the 
vesicles  themselves  are  usually  smaller  than  those  of  other  kinds  of 
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herpes,  and  they  do  not  always  form  a  scab  as  thej  subside,  but  termi- 
nate in  reabsorption  of  their  contents,  with  desquamation.  In  Iierpes 
iris  a  few  solitary  vesicles  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  vesicles,  or 
of  several  concentric  circles  of  thorn,  whose  vesicles  exhibit  diilerent 
stages  of  development  and  decline.  Most  cases  both  of  herpes  circina- 
tus  and  herpes  iris,  if  not  all  of  them,  owe  their  origin  to  the  presence 
of  vegetable  parasites. 

Treatment. — As  the  various  forms  of  herpes  run  a  cyclical  course, 
and  as  they  soon  subside,  and  are  not  followed  by  any  serious  conse- 
quences, their  treatment  should  be  simply  expectant.  It  is  sufficient 
to  protect  the  vesicles,  and  the  scabs  after  they  have  formed,  from 
friction  or  other  violence.  In  herpes  zoster,  which  is  the  most  exposed 
to  friction,  the  eruption  should  be  enveloped  in  cotton,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  just  as  in  the  treatment  of  slight  burns.  The 
expectant  treatment  is  especially  advisable  in  herpes  preputials.  The 
spontaneous  healing  of  an  excoriation,  w'hicli  remains  after  the  burst- 
ing of  a  vesicle,  affords  the  best  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  herpes  and  not  with  a  chancre.  True,  the  diagnosis 
is  easy  enough  at  first,  as  the  grouping  of  the  vesicles  in  herpes  is 
quite  characteristic,  and,  in  the  excoriation  which  remains  immediately 
after  they  have  burst,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  from  its  shape  that  it  has 
been  formed  by  a  cluster  of  several  vesicles.  Somewhat  later,  how- 
ever (especially  if  the  patient,  in  his  anxiety,  have  cauteiized  them 
with  lunar-caustic),  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  and  frequently  our 
only  sure  criterion  is  in  observation  of  their  subsequent  progress.  If 
the  excoriation  heal  in  a  few  days,  under  the  application,  twice  a  day, 
of  a  bit  of  lint  moistened  in  water,  between  the  prepuce  and  glans,  or 
if  the  recovery  is  not  delayed  beyond  a  week,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  not  a  chancre. 


OHAPTER    VI. 

UETICARTA — NETTLE-RASH  —  ACUTE     SUPERFICIAL     DERMATHIS,   WITD 

FORMATION   OF   WEALS. 

Etiology. — In  urticaria  a  serous  infiltration  of  tlie  papillic  of  the 
skin,  and,  probably,  too,  a  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  cells  of  the 
rete  Malpighii  cause  the  formation  of  circumscribed  flattened  eleva- 
tions, whose  width  is  greater  than  their  height,  and  which  me  called 
weals.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  infiltration  that  pro- 
duces the  weals  appears  and  disa[)pears,  we  should  not  h:ivc  reckoned 
urticaria  among  the  inflammatory  affections,  but  should  nitlier  have 
describ(id  it  as  a  local  oedema  characterized  by  great  peculiarities  in  ita 
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distribution  and  limits,  were  it  not  that  in  a  previous  section  we  have 
applied  the  title  dermatitis  to  all  the  exudative  diseases  of  the  skin 
without  considering  whether  or  not  they  are  accompanied  by  genuine 
inflammatory  symptoms.  We  have  also  placed  urticaria  among  the 
acute  inflammations,  although  there  are  cases  in  which  patients  have 
suffered  for  years  from  it.  However,  the  disease  has  not  been  a 
chronic  one  in  such  cases,  but  rather  a  series  of  acute  relapses  occur- 
ring at  very  short  intervals.  The  causes  of  nettlennsh  are  very  varied. 
Some  of  them  we  know,  the  rest  arc  quite  unknown.  Urticaria  has 
been  classified  according  to  the  different  exciting  agents  which  pro- 
duce it 

1.  Urticaria  from  External  Irritation. — Under  this  head  come 
all  forms  of  nettle-rash  arising  from  local  irritation  of  the  skin  from 
contact  with  stinging  nettles,  with  the  leaves  of  the  rhus  toxicoden- 
dron, with  the  hairs  of  certain  caterpillars,  and  with  some  of  the  mol- 
lusca.  It  also  includes  the  rash  induced  by  the  bites  of  fleas  and 
midges,  and  that  caused  in  the  skin  of  some  people  by  scratching  with 
the  finger-nails. 

2.  Urticaria  from  Ingesta. — ^This  variety  breaks  out  upon  some 
{x^rsons  immediately  after  they  have  eaten  strawberries,  crabs,  mus- 
cles, mushrooms,  or  other  unaccustomed  food.  It  is  quite  hypothetical 
to  assume  that  in  these  cases  an  acrid  material  enters  the  blood  and 
upon  reaching  the  skin  occasions  the  irritation.  It  is  very  strange 
that  such  food  should  only  have  this  effect  upon  a  few  people,  and  that 
in  these  it  never  fails  to  produce  urticaria.  The  rash  which  we  not  un- 
firequently  see  after  the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  balsam  copaiba  is 
also  included  among  the  urticaria  ab  ingestis. 

3.  Urticaria  febrilis  orfebris  urticata. — ^The  causes  of  thb  form 
of  the  disease,  which  is  accompanied  by  severe  fever  and  gastric  de- 
rangement, and  which  greatly  resembles  the  acute  exanthemata  in  its 
course,  arc  unknown. 

4.  Chronic  Urticaria. — ^The  cause  of  this  somewhat  rare  diseaao 
is  also  obscure.  It  occasionally  seems  to  depend  upon  hereditary  pre- 
disposition. 

5.  There  is  a  form  of  luiicaria  mentioned  by  Hebra^  which  is  evi- 
dently dependent  upon  uterine  irritation,  and  which  ap|x?ars  in  some 
women  during  pregnancy ;  in  others,  during  menstruation ;  while  in 
others,  again,  it  accompanies  diseases  of  the  womb,  or  follows  the  in- 
troduction of  pessaries. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  weals  always  rise  from  a  base  red- 
dened by  hypersemia.  They  themselves,  Iiowever,  are  often  white 
{urticaria  alba  8.  porcdlana)^  probably  owing  to  compression  of  the 
vessels  of  the  papillns  by  the  infiltration.     Sometimes  they  are  dis 
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srete ;  at  others,  they  stand  so  closclv  together  as  to  coalesce  (tfrti- 
carta  confer ta).  Sometimes  the  duration  of  the  individual  we:ils  is 
very  brief  (w.  evanida)^  then  again  it  may  be  very  persistent  (i/.  per- 
stans).  When  the  weals  are  large  and  hard,  the  urticaria  is  called 
tuberous  /  when  small,  it  b  said  to  be  papulous  {lichen  urticarius)  / 
and,  if  the  epidermis  ujx)n  them  be  elevated  into  the  vesicles  here  and 
there,  it  is  called  tffticaria  vesiculosa.  The  rash  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  most  tormenting  itching  of  the  part,  so  that  the  patient  can- 
not refrain  from  scratching  it.  With  exception  of  the  febrile  urticaria, 
the  itching  and  the  objective  signs  upon  the  skin  are  the  only  s\Tnp>- 
toms  of  all  forms  of  the  disease.  It  seldom  lasts  over  a  few  davs ; 
although,  in  chronic  urticaria,  the  rash  recurs  at  short  interi-als  for 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  one  eruption  following  another,  but  none 
of  them  ever  lasting  verv'  long.  Tlie  fever  which  accompanies  and 
sometimes  precedes  the  febrile  urticaria  may  be  so  intense  as  to  cause 
drjTiess  of  the  tongue,  disturbed  sleep,  and  even  delirium.  If  the 
fever  be  attended  by  violent  vomiting  (and,  as  often  happens,  by  diar- 
rhoea, due,  no  doubt,  to  an  affection  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane similar  to  that  upon  the  skin),  the  disease  may  present  an  as- 
pect of  great  gravity.  However,  the  eruption,  fever,  and  gastric  dis- 
turbance subside  in  a  few  da3's,  and  a  rapid  convalescence  ensues. 

TREATiiENT. — It  would  Ijc  a  great  gain,  could  we  only  relieve  pa- 
tients from  the  itching  of  that  form  of  urticaria  which  sets  in  rapidly 
and  subsides  spontaneously,  and  which  so  torments  them  as  to  deprive 
them  of  all  comfort  and  sleep.  The  palliatives  recommended  for  this 
purpose,  however,  the  chief  of  which  are  bathing  the  skin  in  very  di- 
lute acids,  and  rubbing  it  with  slices  of  lemon,  are  often  ineffectual. 
Neither  do  we  know  of  any  efficient  remedy  for  chronic  urticaria.  We 
must,  therefore,  confine  our  treatment  to  the  endeavor  to  restore  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  by  suitable  diet  and  medicines,  to  correct 
digestive  derangement,  and  to  forbidding  the  use  of  such  articles  of 
food  as  we  know  to  be  liable  to  cause  the  disease, 


CHAPTER    VII. 

BCZ£MA — DIFFUSE    SUTERFICIAL    DERMATITIS,    WnH     SEROUS    EXUDA- 
TION UPON  THE   FREE  SURFACE,  AND  WITHOUT  TYPICAL  COURSE, 

Etiology. — By  far  the  most  common  form  of  dermatitis  is  eczema. 
As  in  herpes,  the  inilammation  is  limited  to  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  skin,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  serous  exudation  upon  its  free  sur- 
face. But  it  differs  from  herjies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  tendency  to 
spread  over  the  surface — a  tendency  which  is  quite  unmistakable  even 
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in  eczemas  of  very  small  extent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  differs  in 
the  irregularity  of  its  course,  which,  unlike  that  of  herpes,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  fixed  period  of  time.  Eczema  may  be  regarded  as  the 
analogue  of  catarrh.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  diseases  of  the 
skin,  just  as  catarrh  is  the  most  common  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. Like  catarrh,  too,  it  is  a  disease  of  the  surface  rather  than  of 
the  parenchyma,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  profuse  superficial  serous 
transudation.  It  also  usually  involves  wide  tracts  of  the  skin,  or,  if 
its  area  be  small,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  spread. 

Eczema  being  a  diffuse  dermatitis,  with  superficial  serous  exuda- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  the  formation  of  vesicles  must  be  a  frequent  oc- 
currence in  this  disease ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  presence  of 
vesicles  is  by  no  means  one  of  its  constant  or  essential  symptoms.  K 
the  superficial  exudation  be  profuse  enough  to  form  small  drops,  and 
if  the  epidermis  possess  sufficient  resisting  power,  not  to  give  way  im- 
mediately before  it,  vesicles  form,  producing  the  variety  of  eczema 
known  as  eczema  simpleXy  aeu  vesiculoaum.  When  there  is  a  profuse 
admixture  of  young  cells  with  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  (which 
always  contain  a  few  such  cells),  so  that  the  scrum  is  turbid,  yellow, 
and  purulent,  the  vesicles  become  pustules,  and  the  disease  is  called 
eczema  imiyetiginosum.  When  the  transudation  is  not  so  copious 
as  to  elevate  or  to  break  through  the  epidermis,  it  usually  soon  dries 
up  ;  and  then,  instead  of  vesicles  or  pustules,  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
except  dry  scales  rising  from  the  reddened  skin.  This  has  been 
called  pityriasis  rubra^  and  is  now  known  as  eczema  squamosum. 

From  its  anatomical  and  pathological  point  of  view,  I  cannot 
regard  the  form  of  pityriasis  rubra,  which  Ilebra  considers  as  dis- 
tinct from  eczema  squamosum,  as  any  thing  more  than  a  squamous 
eczema  capable  of  endangering  life  from  its  superficial  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  HehtcCs  description,  this  affection  is  also  a  superficial 
dermatitis,  whose  scanty  superficial  exudation,  mingled  with  epi- 
dermic cells,  dries  into  scales,  and  which,  like  all  exanthemata  in- 
volving the  whole  surface,  is  a  dangerous  disease. 

Finally,  when  the  exudation  detaches  the  epidermis  so  as  to  deprive 
the  red,  moist  corium  of  its  covering,  and  expose  it  to  view,  it  is  called 
ecMma  rubrum  ("  saU  rheum  *').  After  the  epidermis  has  disappeared, 
the  exudation  upon  the  surface  often  dries  up  into  scabs  and  crusts, 
whence  many  other  names  formerly  applied  to  moist  eczema  were 
derived,  such  as  tinecB  or  cntstcB  lactece^  grantUatcBy  mucoscBy  etc.,  etc. 
Hebra  also  counts  that  form  of  eruption  as  an  eczema  which  is  usually 
called  lichen^  and  which  appears  as  a  rash  of  solid  papules.  He  thus 
adds  a  fifth  species,  eczema  papulosumy  to  the  series.  Since  a  serous 
exudation  is  also  thrown  out  upon  the  surface  in  the  papular  erup- 
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tionSy  which  swells  up  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  but  is  not  co 
pious  enough  to  overflow  its  free  surface  and  to  elevate  the  homj 
layer  of  the  epidermis  into  vesicles,  we  accept  the  classification  of 
lichen  as  a  form  of  eczema ;  but  we  deem  it  improper  to  make  excep- 
tion of  certain  of  its  varieties,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  eczema  as 
a  separate  affection. 

The  causes  of  eczema  are :  first,  direct  irritation  of  the  skin.  The 
action  of  an  atmosphere  hotter  than  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
body  is  the  cause  of  eczema  caloricum,  which,  no  doubt,  is  identical 
with  the  calori  of  the  Italians,  and  with  the  lichen  tropicus.  Eczema 
solare  is  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  effect  of  warm  baths 
of  simple  or  medicated  water  is  to  produce  a  kind  of  eczema  known 
as  "  bath  itch,"  while  abuse  of  the  sldn,  by  means  of  cold  compresses 
and  cold  douches,  gives  rise  to  the  "  critical "  eruptions  of  the  hydro- 
paths,  and  the  inunction  of  blue  ointment  will  cause  a  mercurial  ec- 
zema. If  we  were  to  give  a  name  to  the  eczemas  which  proceed  from 
other  causes,  such  as  the  action  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  irritants, 
parasites,  pressure,  and  the  like,  the  number  of  species  of  eczema 
might  be  much  increased.  The  itch,  a  dermatitis  usually  of  an  eczem- 
atous  character,  and  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  acarus  scabiei 
shall  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter.  Miliaria  rubra,  induced  by 
excessive  sweating,  is  also  an  eczematous  affection.  The  contents  of 
Its  vesicles  is  an  inflammatory  exudation  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
is  not  acid  like  the  sweat  of  the  miliar ia  alba. 

Secondly :  Eczema  may  arise  from  obstruction  of  the  venous  cu*cu- 
lation.  As  such  derangements  of  circulation  usually  arise  in  the  lower 
extremities,  it  is  upon  these  that  the  eczematous  inflammation  usually 
appears  and  fonns  an  analogue  with  the  catarrh  of  the  stomacli,  whiuh 
arises  in  cases  of  compression  of  the  portal  vein,  and  with  catarrh  of 
the  rectum  vrhcn  the  hajmorrhoidal  vein  is  obstructed. 

Thirdly :  Eczema  is  often  of  constitutional  origin.  A  tendency  to 
eczema  and  to  other  diseases  of  the  skin  is  often  called  a  herpetic  dia- 
thesis, or  a  herpetic  dyscrasia.  The  term  herpetic  dyscrasia  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  blood  and  humors  of  a  patient  with  constitu 
tional  eczema  have  undergone  some  qualitativ^e  or  quantitative  change. 
The  soundness  of  such  an  hypothesis  is  not  only  unproved  but  quite 
unlikely.  Eczema  of  an  indubitably  constitutional  origin  is  seen  as 
often  in  plethoric  subjects  as  in  anaemic  ones,  and  in  cachectic  persons 
quite  as  frerjuently  as  in  those  who  are  robust  and  whose  humors  cer- 
tainly have  not  deteriorated.  No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  term 
herpetic  diathesis,  because  it  leaves  the  question  undecided  whetlier 
the  predis])osition  to  eczema  and  to  other  cutaneous  diseases  is  dopcn 
dent  upon  a  perversion  of  nutrition  or  upon  other  conditions.    The  her 
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petic  diathesis  is  frequently  congenital,  and,  as  Veil  in  Canstatt  has 
demonstrated,  is  hereditary  in  many  instances.  One  would  naturally 
suspect  congenital  predisposition  to  eczema  in  a  family  in  which  all  the 
brothers  and  sisters  were  afflicted  by  it,  and  that  it  was  hereditary 
if  the  parents  and  grandparents  also  have  had  it.  We  need  hardly 
state  that  a  herpetic  diathesis  is  not  always  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child,  any  more  than  any  other  hereditary  disease.  Scrofulous  and 
rachitic  children  always  exhibit  a  most  pronounced  tendency  to  ec- 
zema, especially  to  eczema  impetiginosum.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
connection  between  eczema  and  chronic  dyspepsia  or  derangement  of 
menstruation.  In  such  cases,  although  we  may  succeed  in  healing  the 
eczema  by  local  treatment,  yet  there  will  always  be  relapses  of  the 
eruption  so  long  as  the  other  complaint  remains  uncured.  Much  more 
frequently,  although  there  may  be  a  most  decided  herpetic  diathesis,  it 
is  not  accompanied  by  general  nutritive  derangement,  nor  by  disease 
of  any  particular  organ.  The  appearance  of  eczema,  unprovoked  by 
any  appreciable  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  its  frequent  recurrence,  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  irritation,  is  often 
the  sole  sign  of  constitutional  derangement. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  subjective  signs  of  eczema  consist 
in  itching,  accompanied  by  an  irresistible  inclination  to  scratch,  symp- 
toms which  arc  common  to  all  cutaneous  diseases,  where  the  papillary 
layer  is  affected.  Tlie  objective  signs  have  already  been  given  above. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  cutaneous  surface,  which  is  the  seat  of 
that  atypical,  diflFuse,  superfidal  dermatitis  called  eczema,  sometimes  is 
studded  with  vesicles ;  at  others,  with  vesicles  and  pustules  intermin- 
gled, and  sometimes  again  with  scales ;  that,  in  other  instances,  it 
presents  a  red,  moist  surface,  denuded  of  its  epidermis,  and  that,  in 
still  others,  it  is  covered  with  crusts  and  scabs. 

Besides  the  four  forms  of  eczema  (e.  simplex,  e.  sqamosum,  e.  ru- 
brum,  e.  impetiginosum),  it  is  also  customary  to  recognize  a  chronic 
form  of  the  disease.  But  not  only  is  it  illogical  to  associate  one  spe- 
cies, distinguished  by  the  nature  of  its  course,  with  four  others,  classi- 
Ged  upon  an  entirely  different  basis,  but  in  practice  this  arrangement 
is  found  to  be  attended  by  many  inconveniences.  Chronic  eczema  can 
only  be  contrasted  with  acute  eczema ;  like  the  latter,  it  sometimes 
assumes  the  simple  form,  sometimes  the  squamous  or  the  impetiginous 
form,  and  sometimes  again  that  of  eczema  rubrum.  In  cases  of  verj- 
.ong  standing,  which  usually  assume  the  type  of  eczema  rubrum,  the 
disease  upon  the  surface  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  cutis.  This  generally  consists  in  an  inflammatory  hy- 
pertrophy, quite  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes in  chronic,  bronchial,  and  gastric  catarrh.    Less  frequently  there 
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Is  an  atrophy  of  the  cutis  caused  by  pressure  of  the  crusts  and  scabs 
adhering  to  it. 

Classification  of  eczema,  according  to  the  extent  and  locality  of  the 
surface  which  it  involves,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  that 
based  upon  its  form  and  duration.  Upon  this  basis,  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  divided  into  universal  and  partial  eczema.  The  term  imi- 
versal,  however,  is  not  to  be  accepted  literally,  because,  although  the 
eruption  often  involves  a  very  large  portion  of  the  surface,  it  seldom 
covers  the  whole  of  it.  Universal  eczema  is  a  much  less  common 
affection  than  partial  eczema.  It  is  either  acute,  when  it  usually 
assumes  tlie  simple  or  squamous  character  less  frequently  than 
that  of  eczema  rubrum;  or  else  it  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  then 
takes  on  different  aspects  upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  showing 
preference,  however,  to  the  type  of  eczema  rubrum,  so  that  the  surface 
is  generally  either  moist  and  raw,  or  else  covered  with  large  crusts. 
Chronic  universal  eczema  is  always  a  very  distressing  and  very  ob- 
stinate disease,  although  it  does  not  imperil  life,  and  indeed  often 
does  not  seem  materially  to  prejudice  the  health  of  the  patient. 

Partial  eczema  is  often  situated  upon  the  scalp.     Even  when  the 
disease  commences  as  a  vesicular  eruption,  the  vesicles  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  and  to  be  destroyed  by  combing  or  scratching.     If  eczema 
impetigi  nodes,  or  E,  rubrum,  appear  on  the  scalp,  the  eruption  dis- 
charges very  freely,  the  hairs  are  glued  together  and  crusts  form,  which 
are  sometimes  soft  and  flat,  sometimes  thick  and  hard,  and  to  this 
the  name  of  tinea  favosa,  granulata,  etc.,  was  formerly  applied.     Such 
a  scalp,  covered  with  scabs,  is  a  very  favorite  and  favorable  abode  for 
lice.     The  cervical  glands  often  become  enlarged  in  moist  eczema  of 
the  head,  and  sometimes  even  suppurate.    The  disease  presents  a  very 
different  appearance  when  the  transudation  is  too  scanty  to  form  ves- 
icles or  to  burst  through  the  skin.     In  such  cases  it  assumes  the  squa- 
mous type,  and- a  great  quantity  of  small  white  detaclied  scales  of  epi- 
dermis are  found,  not  merely  upon  the  reddened  skin,  but  among  the 
hairs  and  upon  the  collar  of  the  coat.     Tliis  was  formerly  called  tinea 
furfaracca  ;  or  tinea  amiantacea^  when  the  epidermic  scales,  mixed 
with  exudation,  formed  thick,  shining  layers,  like  asbestos.     All  forms 
of  eczema  frequently  appear  upon  the  face,  although  the  impetiginous 
and   rubrous  types   are  the  more   prevalent  ones  during  childhood. 
Although  it  does  not  spare  other  regions,  its  favorite  seat  is  upon  the 
cheeks  and  chin,  which  become  reddened  and  shiny,  and  after  a  fe^^ 
vesicles  have  formed  upon  them,  and  burst,  they  are  covered  by  a  cleai 
yellow  liquid.     This  soon  dries  up,  forming  yellow  crusts.     If  we  re- 
move th(?se  before  the  disease  has  subsided,  we  come  immediately  upon 
the  bare,  moist  corium,  and  can  find  no  intervening  epidermis.      Eczc 
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ma  rubrum,  et  impetiginosumy  of  the  face  used  formerly  to  be  called 
pomgo  larv€UiSj  tinea  faciei^  crusta  lacteaj  crusta  serpiginoaOj  eta 
It  often  exteods  into  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently is  complicated  with  coryza,  with  ophthalmia,  and  with  enlai^ge- 
ment  of  the  submaxillary  and  cervical  glands.     In  many  cases  fadal 
eczema  is  confined  to  the  ears,  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids  (especially 
the  commissures),  and,  above  all,  to  the  lips.     These  points  arc  some- 
times studded  with  vesicles;  sometimes  stripped  of  their  epidermis 
and  bathed  in  liquid  secretion,  or  covered  by  scabs,  and  sometimes 
again  they  are  attacked  by  the  squamous  forms  of  the  eruption.     A 
very  obstinate  species  of  eczema  rubrum  is  also  observed  about  the 
nipples  of  nursing  women,  although  it  may  also  attack  the  nipples  of 
women  who  are  not  nursing,  and  even  those  of  children.    Tlie  vicinity 
of  the  navel  is  also  the  seat  of  a  partial  eczema  which  is  most  common 
in  corpulent  persons.     A  very  important  variety  of  the  disease  is 
eczema  pudendorum.     In  men,  it  usually  attacks  the  penis  and  scro- 
tum ;  in  women,  the  labia  majora.     Sometimes  it  is  acute,  assuming 
the  simple  form ;  sometimes  chronic,  ^when  it  presents  a  very  moist 
eczema  rubrum.    The  intolerable  itching  which  accompanies  it  almost 
drives  the  patient  to  desperation.    A  similar  eruption  appears  about 
the  anus  and  upon  the  perinseum,  only  its  secretion  is  not  so  profuse 
as  in  eczema  pudendorum.     Under  the  name  of  eczema  marginatum^ 
Hebra  describes  an  eruption  which  is  most  common  among  shoemakers 
and  cavalry  soldiers.     It  commences  at  the  point  where  the  scrotum 
'jomes  into  contact  with  the  thigh,  but  usually  extends ;  and  after  a 
while  a  similar  spot  appears  symmetrically  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  other  thigh.     Eczema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  most  common 
upon  the  legs,  where  it  forms  large  red  patches,  which  either  secrete 
profusely  or  else  are  covered  by  scabs.    This  is  generally  called  "  salt 
rheum.**    When  the  eruption  attacks  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  they 
become  covered  by  a  layer  of  rough  crisp  epidermis,  mingled  with  dried 
exudation,  which  is  apt  to  crack  when  the  joint  is  extended,  and  to 
form  painful  fissures.    Sometimes  a  moist  eruption  also  appears  on  the 
flexures  of  the  joints.    It  is  remarkable  that  eczema  always  attacks 
the  hands  and  feet  simultaneously.     When  its  chief  seat  is  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  extremity,  the  eruption  takes  the  simple  vesicular  form, 
and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  scabies.     Vesicles  are  not  so  apt  to 
form  upon  the  volar  surface.     More  usually  there  is  a  hard  and  some* 
what  thick  crust  of  dried  exudation,  mixed  with  epidermis,  upon  the 
reddened  cutis,  and  as  this  coating  of  the  palms  and  soles  is  con< 
stantly  scaling  off  in  the  form  of  white  scales,  eczema  at  these  points 
is  often  and  erroneously  called  psoriasis,  for  pityriasis,  palmaris,  oi 
plantaris. 
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Treatment. — Errors  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  in 
general,  and  in  that  of  eczema  in  particular,  are  liable  to  assume  one 
of  two  directions.  One  class  of  physicians  are  possessed  by  the  preju- 
dice that  all  local  treatment  is  wrong,  because  they  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  suppression  of  an  eruption  will  not  be  attended  by  dangerous 
consequences.  Hence,  from  the  apprehension  (which  certainly  is  nearly 
always  groundless)  that  they  may,  perhaps,  do  harm  to  their  patients 
by  treating  eruptions  locally,  they  resort  to  an  internal  medication, 
which  is  injurious  beyond  all  doubt.  Another  party,  blindly  following 
the  authority  of  Hehra^  look  upon  all  internal  medication  as  super- 
fluous, and  treat  all  cutaneous  diseases,  locally,  without  the  exception 
even  of  cases  where  an  eruption  has  been  followed  by  the  abatement 
of  serious  disease  of  internal  organs.  HehrcCs  success  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  direct  treatment  of  disease  of  the  skin  is  the  best  for  many 
patients.  Not  only  is  the  disorder  itself  relieved  and  cured  more 
surely  and  quickly  by  such  means,  but  it  often  does  much  less  harm  to 
the  patient  than  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  giving  laxatives,  metal- 
lic preparations,  and  other  noxious  medicines.  Moreover,  with  few 
exceptions,  it  is  a  groundless  prejudice  to  suppose  that  other  diseases 
proceed  from  the  suppression  of  cutaneous  eruptions  by  means  of  local 
applications.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  exanthe- 
mata, when  treated  by  local  means  alone,  are  very  apt  to  relapse ;  and 
that  cases  really  do  occur  now  and  then,  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  their  repression,  under  direct  applications,  may  give  rise  to 
'  disease  of  internal  organs. 

The  forms  of  eczema  in  which  I  consider  it  inadmissible,  or  at  all 
events  hazardous,  to  employ  vigorous  local  treatment  are — 

1.  The  moist  form  which  appears  upon  the  scalp  and  face  of  children. 
It  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  the  sudden  disappearance  of  such  erup- 
tions is  often  quickly  followed  by  bronchial  catarrh,  croup,  or  hydroceph- 
alus ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  tedious  catarrh  or  other  affection 
will  often  subside  as  soon  as  an  eruption  of  this  kind  makes  its  appear- 
ance. However,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  internal 
maladies  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  cutaneous 
disease,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  any  proof  that  it  is  because 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  that  they  subside.  But  we  are  equally 
uncertain  of  the  contrary  propositions,  and  even  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  cause  should  contraindicate  local  treatment  of 
moist  eczema  upon  the  heads  and  faces  of  children.  It  is  true  that  a 
similar  belief  formerly  prevailed  regarding  the  sup|X)sed  injurious 
effects  of  the  treatment  of  itch  by  local  means.  Such  views  are  now 
recognized  as  prejudices,  and  exploded;  and  I  readily  admit  that  here- 
after my  fear  of  treating  facial  eczema  locally  may  prove  equalh 
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groundless ;  but,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  such  apprehen- 
sion seems  well  founded,  and  the  fact,  that  it  is  safe  to  cure  other 
exanthemata  by  external  applications,  does  not  prove  any  thing  re 
garding  the  disease  in  question;  since,  in  spite  of  the  great  external 
similarity  of  the  exanthemata,  they  differ  essentially  in  their  influence 
upon  nutrition,  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the 
body. 

2.  Local  treatment  is  oontraindicated  in  all  forms  of  eczema 
of  adults  that  seem  to  appear  vicariously  for  other  diseases,  which 
have  subsided  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption.  It  is  true  that 
JBebra  expressly  affirms  that  hfi  has  suppressed  such  eczemas  without 
injury  to  the  patient,  solely  by  the  employment  of  local  applications ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  authority,  I  should  not  dare  to  resort  to  an  external 
treatment  of  a  case  of  eczema,  the  establishment  of  which  had  been 
followed  by  the  recovery  of  an  ophthalmia  of  long  standing,  or  of  a 
chronic  derangement  of  digestion,  or  other  serious  disease. 

3.  Local  treatment,  or,  at  all  events,  an  exclusively  local  treat- 
ment, is  unadvisable  in  an  eczema,  the  cause  of  which  is  evidently 
constitutional.  The  number  of  cases  suitable  for  external  treatment 
would  then  be  a  very  small  one,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  class  of 
physicians  who  ascribe  all  exanthemata,  whose  origin  they  do  not 
know,  to  a  dyscrasia.  One  of  the  important  steps  recently  made  in 
the  therapeutics  of  cutaneous  disorders,  however,  consists  in  our  no 
longer  ascribing  an  eczema  to  a  constitutional  origin,  and  subjecting 
it  to  "  anti-dyscratic "  treatment,  imless  we  have  better  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  such  origin  than  is  afforded  by  the  mere  existence 
of  an  eruption.  The  impropriety  of  treating  the  syphilitic  exanthemata 
lo>cally  is  universally  admitted,  but  even  in  the  eczema  which  afflicts 
scrofulous  and  rachitic  subjects,  as  well  as  in  that  which  attacks  chlo- 
rotic  females,  and  in  that  which  accompanies  disorders  of  the  sexual  or- 
gans, an  exclusively  local  system  of  treatment  is  unwise ;  not  that  direct 
remedies  are  hurtful  in  themselves,  but  they  should  only  be  employed 
as  corroborants  to  general  treatment,  directed  against  the  fundamental 
disease.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  mention  that  eruptions  which 
are  undoubtedly  of  constitutional  origin  often  continue,  as  it  were, 
independently,  after  the  original  disease  has  subsided,  and  require  a 
vigorous  local  treatment  for  their  eradication.  This  is  sometimes  the 
case  even  in  syphilitic  exanthemata.  I  knew  a  merchant  in  Magde- 
burg, who,  in  addition  to  other  signs  of  sjrphilis,  had  a  very  imsightly 
eruption  upon  his  face  and  head,  which  had  lasted  for  years  after  all 
the  other  syphilitic  symptoms  had  disappeared.  This  man,  after  con* 
suiting  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  after  undergoing  all  sorts  of 
Anti-syphilitic  treatment  without  benefit,  was  completely  and  per- 
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manentlj  relieved  of  his  disease  bj  means  of  an  oaitment  c^  white 
f/recipitate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  prescribed  hv  a  secc^nd-rate  sup* 
geon. 

The  moist  eruptions  upon  the  heads  of  chil^ireo,  vicarious  eczemas,  and 
er^zemas  of  constitutional  origin,  after  all,  form  but  a  small  class  compared 
with  the  number  of  eczemas  against  whose  local  treatment  no  objections 
r:ari  be  made,  and  in  the  cure  of  which  the  most  brilliant  suo:-ess  mav  be 
attained.  The  topical  remedies  which  I  would  recommend  before  all 
others  is  the  white  precipitate  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  (hvdrarg. 
ammoniat.  3  j,  aiipis.  3  j),  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  weak  solution 
(hjdrarg.  bichlor.  gr.  j — iy,  aquae  destillat.  f  j)^  as  these  articles  are 
much  less  disagreeable  to  the  patient  than  tar  ointment,  soft  soap,  and 
the  Hke,  and  since  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  amply  suthee  to 
effect  a  rapid  and  complete  cure  even  of  the  most  obstinate  forms  of 
eczema.  I  am  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  beneficial  action  of 
these  articles  upon  eczematous  dermatitis;  but  I  will  suggest  that 
\xjxh  white  and  red  precipitate  have  long  been  considered  as  among 
the  most  effective  remedies  in  conjimctivitis.  The  forms  of  eczema 
in  which  I  prefer  to  use  the  white  precipitate  ointment  are  eczema  of 
the  face  and  scalp,  when  not  too  extensive,  and  particularly  when  it 
has  not  already  produced  too  much  thickening  of  the  corium.  In  such 
cases  the  treatment  has  hardly  ever  failed  me,  either  in  the  clinic  or 
in  private  practice ;  and  under  its  use  I  have  seen  eczemas  disappear 
in  a  few  weeks  which  had  lasted  not  merely  for  a  year  or  two,  but  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  years.  Although  I  have  hesitated  to  employ  it 
where  the  eruption  was  very  extensive,  from  fear  of  causing  mercurial 
poisoning,  yet  I  have  had  especial  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself 
that  in  such  cases  it  likewise  does  excellent  se^^•icc  and  does  no  harm. 
By  means  of  white  precipitate  ointment  I  once  cured  the  wife  of  an 
official,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greifswald,  in  a  few  weeks,  of  an  ecze- 
ma about  the  ears  and  scalp,  which  had  existed  for  years.  Some  time 
aftcr\vard,  this  lady,  who  was  very  philanthropic  to  the  poor  in  her 
husband's  district,  and  who  used  to  prescribe  "  homceopathically  "  for 
the  sick,  informed  me  that  she  could  not  thank  me  sufficiently  for  my 
recipe ;  for  she  had  made  a  quick  and  radic:il  cure  of  a  large  number 
of  very  extensive  and  obstinate  cases  of  "  salt  rheum."  The  patients 
did  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  rapidity  of  the  cure,  and  none  of 
them  were  salivated.  The  application  of  white  precipitate,  however, 
by  no  means  secures  the  patient  against  a  relapse,  and  it  is  well  to 
warn  him  of  the  probability  of  a  fresh  outbreak,  and  to  recommence 
the  treatment  as  soon  as  he  perceives  any  new  signs  of  the  disease. 
Moreover,  as  the  eczema  is  all  the  more  easily  and  quickly  cured  by 
the  ointment,  when  the  eruption  is  recent  and  slight,  it  is  very  impor- 
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tont  to  enjcnn  upon  the  patient  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  first 
traces  of  it,  as  I  can  illustrate  by  a  most  striking  example.  I  cured 
the  wife  of  an  officer,  in  Magdeburg,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  of  a 
chronic  eczema,  for  which  she  had  in  vain  gone  through  a  succession  of 
courses  of  ZiUm<m*$  decoction,  arsenic,  iodide  of  potassium,  mercurials, 
baths,  and  mineral  waters.  This  eczema  had  a  great  tendency  to  re- 
turn. When  the  patient's  husband  was  at  home,  in  Magdebm^,  ho 
used  every  day  to  examine  her  face  with  a  lens,  and.  to  anoint  every 
suspicious-looking  spot  with  the  salve,  thus  protecting  her  from  any 
unsightly  extension  of  the  disease.  When  her  husband  was  on  duty, 
and  absent  from  Magdeburg  for  any  length  of  time,  during  the  autum- 
nal manoeuvres  of  the  army,  the  eczema  sometimes  spread  consider- 
ably, and  did  not  afterward  yield  so  readily  to  the  white  precipitate, 
and  has  sometimes  even  compelled  me  to  resort  to  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate instead.  Two  or  three  inunctions  daily  of  this  ointment,  or  an 
equal  number  of  pencillings  with  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
are  usually  sufficient  Of  course,  any  adherent  scabs  must  be  softened 
and  removed,  and  the  surface  must  be  carefully  dried  before  applying 
either  the  ointment  or  the  solution.  I  have  often  found  that  my  for- 
mer pupils,  as  they  came  home  from  their  travels,  fresh  from  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  cutaneous  diseases,  and  full  of  new  ideas,  at  first  treat 
aU  the  eczemas  which  come  to  them  with  soft  soap,  oil  of  cade,  cod-liver 
oil,  and  the  like.  In  a  year  or  two,  however,  they  abandon  such  treat- 
ment, or,  at  all  events,  before  resorting  to  it,  they  try  whether  the  old, 
simpler,  and  far  more  convenient  treatment  by  white  precipitate  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  The  preparations  of  lead  and  zinc  stand  next 
in  virtue  to  the  white  precipitate  salve,  and  the  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  as  they  are  both  best  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  spots  of 
eczema  of  no  great  magnitude,  and  where  there  is  no  hypertrophic 
thickening  of  the  subjacent  oorium.  We  generally  prescribe  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc  (zind  sulp.  3  ss — ^aquse  |  vj),  or  an  ointment 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  of  the  carbonate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard ;  or  else,  when  the  patient  does  not  bear 
salves  well,  we  may  order  a  paste  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  glycerine,  or 
dust  the  surface  with  a  powder  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  lycopo- 
dium  seeds,  or  starch  (zinci  oxid.  3  ji  amyl  5  j)«  ^  ^^^  very  moist 
eczema,  which  arises  behind  the  ears,  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  joints, 
and  between  the  fingers  and  toes,  Hebra^a  diachylon  ointment  does 
excellent  service.  It  is  to  be  prepared  as  follows :  Melt  the  simple 
diachylon  plaster  over  a  slow  fire,  and  add  to  it  equal  parts  of  linseed- 
oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  well  when  cool;  or  else  the  following:  (R. 
dei  olivarum  optimi  5  v,  litharg3rri  3  x,  coque  L  a.  in  molle,  dein  adde 
oL  lavenduhe  3ij,  f.  ung.    S.    Rub  the  omtment  upon  the  affected  spoi 
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two  or  three  times  a  day,  or,  what  is  preferable,  apply  it  upon  Ihien 
compresses).  In  very  extensive  eczema  accompanied  by  great  itching, 
especially  in  eczema  universale,  the  shower-bath  is  stronglj'  to  be  rec- 
ommended. Some  patients  are  quite  unable  to  tolerate  the  irritating 
remedies  to  be  mentioned  presently.  Hchra  directs  the  shower-bath 
to  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a 
time  in  a  warm  room.  By  this  means  the  most  obstinate  eczemas, 
which  have  defied  all  previous  treatment,  are  often  made  to  heal,  but 
only  after  a  somewhat  persistent  employment  of  the  shower.  A  suit- 
able apparatus  may  be  made  at  little  cost.  In  partial  eczema,  whidi 
does  not  tolerate  irritating  remedies  well,  cold  compresses  may  be 
substituted  for  the  cold  douche,  especially  in  recent  cases.  Wlien  the 
eczema  is  of  very  long  standing,  and  particularly  when  the  disease  has 
extended  from  the  surface  into  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  and  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  pinch  up  the  skin  in  a  fold,  so  much  the  more 
often  shall  we  be  compelled  to  resort  to  that  class  of  remedies  which,  from 
the  vigorous  alterative  action  which  they  exert  upon  the  skin,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  therapeutics  of  nearly  all  inveterate  cutaneous 
affections.  Experience  teaches  that  of  this  class  the  preparations  of 
sulphur  are  the  least  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  eczema,  that  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  instances  that  they  do  good  (as  in  eczema  mar- 
ginatum, according  to  Hihra)^  and  that  in  most  cases  they  actually  do 
liann.  On  the  other  hand,  "green  soap,"  tar,  and  caustic  jwtash,  are 
of  the  utmost  benefit  in  old  cases  of  eczema  accompanied  by  infiltra- 
tion of  the  corium;  hence  we  shall  briefly  relate  Uthras  directions  for 
their  employment,  Tiie  green  soap  must  either  be  rubbed  once  Of 
twice  daily  into  the  affected  surfiice,  or  else  a  piece  of  flannel  is  to  be 
smeared  with  the  soap  and  laid  upon  the  sore  six)t.  This  application 
is  also  to  be  renewed  once  or  twice  daily,  and  the  procedure  should  be 
continued  for  from  three  to  six  days.  It  must  then  Ix?  discontinued; 
but  tlie  soap  which  has  been  rubl>ed  in  ought  not  to  be  removed.  Af- 
ter three  days  more  the  patient  is  to  take  a  bath,  wlien  there  must 
be  a  pause  in  the  treatment.  Tliis  course  is  to  be  repeated  until 
all  the  infiltration  has  disappeared,  and  until  the  transudation  has 
ceased.  At  this  stage,  when  a  previously  moist  eruption  has  changed 
into  a  dry  scaly  one,  Hchra  directs  applications  of  tar  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  soft  soap.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  tar  Hthra  prefers  the 
birch-tar  (oleum  rusci)  and  the  oil  of  cade,  prepared  from  the  wood  of 
the  Juniperus  oxyce  Irus,  as  having  a  less  offensive  smell  than  the  a>m- 
nion  pine-tar,  or  oleum  empvreuniatieuni  conifenim  (pix  liquida).  In- 
stead of  pure  tar,  or  tarointment,  I  f  ^r  years  have  used  a  solution  of 
tar  in  alcohol  (picis  li  juiiL,  alcohol,  aa,  or  else  pieis  li].,  sajvon.  viricL,  iW 
5  ss,  alcohol    3  j) ;  for  it  answers  every  purpose,  is  much  more  ooiv 
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venient  to  apply  than  pure  tar,  or  than  tar-ointment,  and  is  much 
easier  to  remove  from  the  skin.  The  solution  is  to  be  rubbed  in  onoe 
a  day  until  the  brown  coat  which  forms,  instead  of  being  quickly  de- 
tached, adheres  for  several  days,  and  until  the  skin  ceases  to  look  red 
after  the  brown  coat  has  been  shed.  As  long  as  the  tar-crusts  con* 
tinue  to  shed  rapidly,  leaving  a  reddened  surface  beneath  them,  the 
disease  is  not  extinct.  Although  the  external  application  of  tar  is 
generally  borne  without  inconvenience,  yet  in  some  patients  the  first 
inunction  occasions  such  an  intense  irritation  of  the  skin  as  to  render 
further  prosecution  of  the  treatment  impracticable.  It  is  still  more 
common  for  the  continued  use  of  tar  over  a  large  extent  of  surface  to 
be  followed  by  violent  irritation  of  the  intestine  and  kidneys,  aooom* 
panied  by  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  the  discharge  of  a  blackish-looldng 
urine  having  a  distinct  odor  of  tar,  which  becomes  still  plainer  upon 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  these  symptoms 
being  accompanied  by  fever  and  distress  in  the  head,  thus  necessitat- 
ing an  immediate  suspension  of  the  treatment.  Not  only  b  the  appli* 
cation  of  soft  soap  or  of  tar  inadmissible  in  some  cases  of  eczema,  but 
there  are  also  examples  in  which,  although  the  remedies  are  well 
borne,  they  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is  in  these  instances 
that  the  cauterization  of  the  part,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  is  indicated  (potass®  caustic  Sj,  aquse  3ij)-  The 
cauterization  is  not  to  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  a  week.  A  swab 
of  charpie  dipped  in  the  solution  is  rapidly  to  be  passed  over  the  dis- 
eased surface,  which  is  immediately  to  be  covered  with  cold  com- 
presses, in  order  to  allay  the  intense  pain  which  the  application  al- 
ways  occasions.  Even  the  most  inveterate  cases  of  eczema  usually 
recover  after  five  or  six  repetitions  of  the  cautery. 

Since  local  applications  will  merely  rid  the  patient  of  his  eruption, 
but  will  not  insure  him  against  its  return,  tlie  question  finally  arisesy 
whether  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  an  exclusively  local  treatment,  or 
whether  the  topical  applications  should  be  combined  with  a  general 
internal  medication,  even  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  scrofula  or  of  ra- 
chitis, and  when  the  disease  is  not  a  consequence  of  chronic  dyspepsia  or 
menstrual  derangement.  Mebra  pronounces  decidedly  against  such 
practice.  Veiely  on  the  other  hand,  who  attaches  quite  as  much  im- 
portance to  local  treatment  as  Hehra  does,  combines  it  with  laxative 
tisans  and  with  iodide  of  potassium  in  increasing  doses,  even  when 
there  is  no  perceptible  constitutional  taint.  The  success  obtained  at 
VeiePs  institution  is  veiy  brilliant ;  and  moreover,  it  being  a  private  es- 
tablishment, to  which  most  of  the  inmates  return  if  they  have  a  relapse, 
its  superintendent  has  the  opportunity  of  taking  note  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  his  patients. 
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F^,T  iciy  jiart,  I  cx^^dffT  it  to  be  not  only  advisable,  but  impera- 
tive] v  ufrff^'-^rv.  that  local  ari^i  sreneral  treatment  shoald  be  combined 
wb'fTicver  the  disease  tends  to  repeated  reLafise«,  in  spite  of  careful 
prot/r^-i.'^  n  of  i}ie  fckin  from  noxious  influeiioesw  It  is  of  but  little  ad- 
van  La;r'^r  to  a  [atierit  to  be  discharged  from  a  hospital  cured,  if  his  di^- 
frsAf:  w  uolu;t  to  be  a5  bad  as  ever  ag^in  in  a  few  weeks.  We  need  not 
ft^.-arch  f;ir  to  find  inriumeTable  examples,  in  whi«?h,  in  spite  of  the  skill 
of  prar-titioners  familiar  with  the  most  apfHX^ved  and  newest  rocdes  of 
treatin;^  d-5/:a«es  of  the  skin,  persons  have  remained  afrlicted  with  eczema 
for  jears,  no^  suffering'  frr^m  the  erupAion,  now  resorting  to  treatment, 
litit  s/;ldcm  remaining  free  frr^m  it  for  anv  length  of  time,  Xo  general 
rulf^  can  1>;  laid  down  for  the  constitutional  treatment  of  those  ecze- 
mas which  dr:pend  up^r^n  a  herpetic  diathesis;  but  in  special  instances 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  suitable  remedv,  since  the  indi- 
viduality  of  the  patient,  his  physical  habit,  and  his  mode  of  life,  furnish 
a  clew  to  the  means  bv  which  his  constitution  raav  I*  modified  effec- 
tivcly  and  at  the  same  time  without  injury.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  the  convirlion,  that  the  effect  of  Hthra^s  treatment  is  often  merely 
palliative,  were  to  lead  physicians  back  again  to  the  old  routine  of 
systematifxilly  purging  all  forms  of  this  disease;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  I  regard  Hebra's  assertion,  that,  "  in  chronic  eczema,  the 
mere  use  of  purgatives  never  does  good,  and  often  does  harm,"  as  quite 
inacrnrate.  Wlicn  chronic  eczema  attacks  a  corpulent  patient  who 
eats  and  drinks  more  than  enough  for  the  requirements  of  his  system, 
and  who  is  fond  of  fat  food,  and  of  food  rich  in  fat-producing  elements, 
he  will  recover  more  quickly,  and  the  cure  will  last  longer,  if  placed 
upon  a  metho<lical  course  of  laxatives  combined  with  suitable  regula- 
tion of  his  f(X)d,  than  if  his  treatment  be  merely  local  and  no  attention 
1)0  paid  to  diet.  In  such  cases,  where  the  eruption  is  very  extensive,  I 
often  prescribe  Zittmari*8  decoction — in  spite  of  its  absurd  composi- 
tion— simply  Ijccausc  patients  follow  out  the  directions  for  its  use  with 
such  punctilious  and  almost  superstitious  exactness.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  habitual  sufferers  from  eczema,  whose  idios^-ncrasies  are 
fixactly  the  opposite  of  those  described  above,  and  who,  without  being 
really  sick,  arc  poorly  nourished  and  much  emaciated.  To  pui-ge  such 
patients  as  these,  and  to  reduce  their  diet,  would  be  to  make  the  evil 
worse.  On  the  contrary,  they  require  a  treatment  calculated  to  aug^ 
ment  the  supply  of  nutriment,  and  to  diminish  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  svstem,  such  as  the  exhibition  of  cod-liver  oil  and  similar  medi- 
fines,  llicse  suggestions  must  suffice.  It  would  take  too  long  were 
W(3  to  attempt  to  detail  all  the  indications  for  internal  treatment  which 
may  accompany  the  topical  applications,  and  which  arededucible  from 
Hie  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

ZMPJETiaO— DITFUSE  SUPBIOICIAL    DEBSCATTIIS,    WITH    F0R2CATI0K   OF 

SMALL  PUSTULES. 

EnoLOGT. — ^In  impetigo,  as  in  eczema,  a  serous  exudation  is  sc^ 
cretedupon  the  surfsace  of  the  corium,  but  at  the  same  time  yoimg  cells 
form  in  great  abundance  and  are  mingled  with  the  serum.  Hence,  the 
contents  of  the  vesicles  which  arise  in  impetiginous  dermatitis  are  not 
limpid  and  transparent,  like  those  of  eczema,  but  turbid  and  yellowish, 
and,  upon  rupture  of  their  epidermis,  a  purulent  liquid  runs  out  from 
them,  which  afterward  dries  up  into  yellowish  or  greenbh  crusts. 

As  the  serum  in  the  vesicles  of  eczema  also  contains  a  few  young 
cells,  and  since  in  eczema  impetiginosum  the  contents  of  some  of  the 
vesicles  are  yellow  and  puruloid,  owing  to  the  copious  admixtiure  of 
young  cells,  it  is  plain  that  no  distinct  boundary  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween eczema  and  impetigo ;  and  that  there  are  intermediate  forms  to 
which  either  name  might  be  applied  with  equal  propriety.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  moist  eruption  upon  the  scalp  of  children 
which  sometimes  bears  the  title  of  eczema  capitis  or  fiaiciei,  and  some- 
times that  of  impetigo  or  porrigo  faciei  or  capitis. 

The  first  cause  of  impetigo  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  irritants  upon  the  skin.  The  more  delicate  the  skin,  so  much 
the  more  easily  do  even  slight  irritants  cause  exudation,  and  prolifera- 
tion of  cells  upon  its  sur&ce.  In  some  persons,  the  application  of  a  pitch* 
plaster  or  of  a  poultice  is  sufficient  to  provoke  an  eruption  of  impeti- 
ginous pustules.  This  "  vulnerability "  of  the  skin  is  most  common 
among  people  with  a  thin  epidermis  and  clear  complexion ;  but,  above 
all,  among  scrofulous  individuals.  Among  the  latter,  indeed,  impetigo 
often  appears  without  any  appreciable  irritation  of  the  skin,  and,  to- 
gether with  chronic  catarrh,  and  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Is  one  of  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  scrofula.  Finally,  impetigo  at- 
tacks children  without  perceptible  irritation  of  the  skin,  scrofulous 
diathesis,  or  other  assignable  cause.  In  such  cases,  which  are  not  at 
all  rare,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  food  is  too  nutritious,  that  the 
mother's  milk  is  too  rich,  or  that  the  eruption  has  been  caused  by  the 
presence  of  an  "  acrid  "  material  in  the  blood.  No  sound  reasons  can 
be  advanced  in  support  of  such  an  idea. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  inflammation  of  the  papilla,  from 
which  the  exudation  proceeds,  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  itching, 
and  by  a  desire  to  scratch.  These  subjective  phenomena,  and  the 
objective  ones^  of  small  acuminated  pustules  (psydracia)  upon  a  red- 
aoncd  base,  and  of  yellow  scabs,  are  about  the  only  symptoms  pro- 
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sentcd  by  impetigo.     It  is  very  rarely,  and  then  only  when  the  disease 
is  very  violent  and  acute,  that  impetiginous  dermatitis  is  attended  by 
fever  and  by  general  constitutional  disturbance.     According  as  the 
eruption  is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  surface,  or  extends  widely 
over  a  large  area,  it  is  called  impetigo ^^/z/ra^a,  and  impetigo  sparscu 
The  former  variety  is  most  often  seen  upon  the  face,  especially  upon 
the  cheeks,  lips,  nose,  and  scalp ;  but  its  appearance  upon  the  tnmk 
and  extremities  is  also  not  imcommon.     At  first  red  specks,  which 
may  be  either  discrete  or  confluent,  are  obscr\'ed  upon  rounded,  oval, 
or  irregularly-shaped  spots  of  varj-ing  size.     Extreme  redness  of  the 
skin,  with  tension  and  glistening,  accompanied  by  fever,  constitutes  a 
variety  of  impetigo,  to  which  Willan  has  applied  the  name  of  impetigo 
erysijjelcUodcs,     Upon  the  reddened  base,  minute  yellow  jXDiuts  inmie- 
diately  develop,  which  soon  grow  to  the  size  of  small  lentils,  and  rise 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  surroimding  parts.     After  a  day  or  two, 
perhaps  sooner,  the  pustules  burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  which 
dry  up  into  yellow  crusts.     Beneath  these,  the  formation  of  pus  con- 
tinues, causing  a  gradual  thickening  of  the  crusts,  while  new  pustules 
continue  to  spring  up  at  their  edges.     At  first,  upon  removing  these 
crusts,  which  sometimes  attain  considerable  thickness  (impetigo  sea- 
hida)^  we  find  beneath  them  the  naked  corium  bathed  in  puruloid 
liquid ;  but,  toward  the  end  of  the  disease,  a  new,  delicate  covering  of 
epidermis  appears,  through  which  the  redness  of  the  cutis  is  visible, 
and  in  which  slight  cracks  form  when  the  part  is  moved.     The  course 
of  impetigo  figurata  usually  is  subacute,  so  that  the  process  termi- 
nates in  two  or  three  weeks  bj"^  detachment  of  the  crusts.     However,  it 
sometimes  lasts  for  several  months,  and  even  for  several  years,  al» 
though  this  is  not  very  common.     In  such  instances,  the  substance  of 
the  corium  takes  part  in  the  process,  and  becomes  thickened  and  indu- 
rated just  as  it  does  in  chronic  eczema.     The  favorite  seat  of  impetigo 
sparsa  is  upon  the  extremities ;  and  it  often  covers  an  entire  limb, 
sometimes,  indeed,  extending  over  the  whole  siu-face  of  the  body, 
Tlie  reddening  and  itching  of  the  skin,  the  appearance  and  blunting 
of  the  pustules,  the  formation  and  thickening  of  the  crusts,  and  the 
continued  development  of  new  pustuU^s  around  them,  and,  finally,  the 
shedding  of  the  crusts,  all  occur  just  as  in  the  form  previously  described; 
only  impetigo  sparsa  more  freqently  assumes  a  chronic  character,  and, 
since  the  cell-fonnation  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  surface  of 
the  corium,  but  is  also  going  on  within  it,  it  is  more  apt  to  result  in 
sujKTficial  ulceration. 

TnEAT^rEXT. — Many  cas(»s  of  impetigo  require  no  treatment  at  all, 
and  heal  ot  thenisclvos  in  a  few  weeks.  Hence,  in  recent  cases,  we 
may  confine  our  interference  to  softening  the  crusts  with  fresh  l)utteT 
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or  olaer  grease,  vrhen  they  grow  too  thick  and  hard,  and  to  removing 
them  with  a  poultice.  But,  if  the  disease  already  have  lasted  for 
weeks  or  months,  expectant  treatment  is  no  longer  appropriate,  and 
we  must  consider  whether  to  treat  the  disease  locally  or  generally, 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  previous  chapter.  The 
latter  is  more  frequently  indicated  in  impetigo  than  in  eczema,  as  this 
form  of  dermatitis  often  constitutes  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  consti- 
tutional disease.  In  the  treatment  of  impetigo,  as  a  rule,  the  same 
local  remedies  may  be  employed  which  have  already  been  proposed 
for  the  treatment  of  eczema.  The  disease,  however,  is  not  so  tolerant 
of  strongly  irritating  applications  as  eczema  is,  on  account  of  its  more 
inflammatory  character,  as  is  shown  by  the  suppuration  which  charao- 
terizes  it  White  precipitate,  the  oxide  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
slight  cauterization,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  are  usually  to  be  preferred  to 
the  preparations  of  sulphur,  the  soft  soap,  and  tar. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ECTHTHA — DEBMATinS,  WITH  FORM ATIOX   OF  LABGE,  I80ULTED,  PSR- 

MANSXr  PUSTULES. 

Etiology. — Although  the  pustules  of  ecthyma  always  arise  from  a 
biightly-feddened,  swollen,  and  infiltrated  base,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  in« 
tensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  suppuration  is  usually  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  cutis,  and  is  not  apt  to  involve  its  parenchjma.  In  the 
latter  case  only  does  ecthyma  cause  ulceration  of  the  skin,  and  produce 
scars,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  young  connective-tissue  cells  by  which 
the  loss  of  substance  is  supplied. 

Ecthyma  often  proceeds  from  direct  irritation  of  the  skin.  The 
pustules  caused  by  tartar-emetic  ointment  (ecthyma  antimonicUe)^  and 
those  which  appear  upon  the  hands  and  arms  of  smiths  and  masons, 
frran  the  contact  of  lime,  or  of  detached  particles  of  red-hot  iron,  are 
of  this  class,  as  well  as  the  large  pustules  which  arise  from  the  violent 
scratching  provoked  by  the  presence  of  parasites,  or  by  the  itching  of 
other  eruptions.  In  other  instances,  ecth3mia  arises  without  any  ap- 
preciable previous  irritation  during  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  assum« 
ing  a  form  somewhat  analogous  to  what  is  generally  called  hydroa 
febrilis.  Finally,  ecthyma  is  also  seen  in  persons  broken  down  by 
privation,  or  other  cause  of  exhaustion,  or  who  have  become  cachectic 
by  a  physical  drain  upon  the  system,  by  severe  or  tedious  illness,  and 
by  an  abode  in  prisons,  or  in  other  unwholesome  dwellings ;  as  well 
as  among  drunkards  and  in  scorbutic  individuals.  We  shall  treat  of 
syphilitic  ecthyma  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER     X. 
%'yMvuv,\:ii  -  F'OMf'iioux — supekficial   dermatitis,   wtth  the 

FOUMA'IIOX    OF    LARGE   ISOLATED   BLEBS. 

I'/rfof/K;r.  —In  fXMnplil;^ii.s,  larcro  ble!>s  (Injilc'e),  filled  tensely  ^nth 
(^t*iiT  li<|in'l,  form  ijjKiri  a  base  which  is  slightly  reddened  but  not  infiV 
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tratcd.  They  resemble  the  blisters  produced  by  vesicating  plasters, 
or  hy  chafing  of  the  skin.  We  have  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  this  curious  disease.  In  new-bom  children,  pemphigus 
is  nearly  always,  if  not  absolutely  always,  of  syphilitic  origin.  Chil- 
dren are  more  firequently  attacked  than  adults.  Some  persons  ex* 
liibit  signs  of  a  general  cachexia  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  pern* 
phigus ;  while  others  retain  their  blooming  appearance,  and  feel  per- 
fectly well  throughout  the  disease,  unless  exhausted  by  its  repeated 
recurrence  and  by  loss  of  sleep.  Pemphigus  sometimes  assumes  an 
epidemic  form. 

Symptoms  aitd  Coitbse. — ^The  first  change  uotioed  in  the  skin 
consists  in  the  appearance,  upon  the  back,  belly,  and  extremities,  of 
red  circular  spots,  which  itch  and  bum.  In  a  few  hours,  at  the  middle 
of  the  spots,  small  transparent  vesicles  arise,  which  quickly  enlarge 
and  soon  cover  the  whole  of  it,  or  else  merely  leave  a  narrow  margin 
unoccupied.  The  vesicles  are  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  of  the  size 
of  a  pea,  a  cheny,  or  perhaps  of  a  walnut.  At  first  their  contents 
are  transparent,  afterward  they  become  turbid  and  curdy.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  blebs  burst,  leaving  an  excoriation.  For  some  days 
this  continues  to  discharge,  and  then  becomes  covered  by  a  scab, 
under  which  a  new  epidermis  forms.  A  stain  of  pigment  remains  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  bulla  was  situated.  Before  the  first  blebs 
heal,  new  ones  form ;  these  are  succeeded  by  others,  and  thus  succes- 
sive crops  continue  to  spring  up ;  so  that  we  are  often  able  to  study 
all  the  stages  of  pemphigus  simultaneously  upon  one  patient.  In 
some  cases  this  only  continues  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  ceases.  But 
even  then  there  is  usually  another  attack,  the  whole  process  repeating 
itself  after  a  lapse  of  weeks  or  months.  These  relapses,  which  are  often 
three,  four,  or  even  more  in  number,  resemble  the  first  attack  in  their 
course  and  duration.  In  other  instances,  the  formation  of  new  blebs 
does  not  cease  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  but  continues  for  months, 
and  even  for  years.  Although  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  is  entirely  undisturbed,  yet  as  it  pro- 
gresses he  grows  pale,  thin,  and  debilitated,  either  because  the  dis- 
charge exhausts  him,  or  because  the  unknown  cause  of  pempliigus 
exerts  a  noxious  influence  upon  the  entire  economy.  Tlie  emaciation, 
and  pallid,  cachectic  look  make  all  the  more  rapid  progress,  if  rest  at 
night  be  disturbed  by  the  itching  which  attends  the  eruption  of  the 
blebs.  Nearly  all  patients  with  chronic  pemphigus  finally  die  of 
marasmus. 

Tlie  question  has  been  actively  debated,  whether  pemphigus  be 
always  chronic,  or  whether  there  be  not  also  an  acute  pemphigus. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  dispute  about  words.    When  the  enip 
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tion  does  not  last  OTei  two  or  three  weeks,  we  certainly  are  wan'anted 
in  calling  it  acute;  but,  if  we  choose,  we  may  regard  the  interval 
when  no  blebs  form,  which  often  lasts  for  months,  and  during  which 
the  patient  feels  as  well  as  before  his  first  attack,  as  a  period  of 
"  latence,*'  and  call  the  series  of  relapses  chronic  pemphigus. 

Hebra  and  Cazenave  describe  a  truly  horrible  malady  called 
pemphicpis  /biiaceus.  In  this  affection  a  very  few,  or  perhaps  only 
a  single  bleb  forms.  They  are  not  as  tensely  filled  as  those  of  other 
forms  of  pemphigus,  but  have  a  tendency  to  spread.  In  pemphigus 
foliaceus  the  liquid  constantly  pushes  further  and  further  beneath  the 
epidermis,  until  finally  the  entire  skin  looks  as  if  it  were  flayed,  or 
else  is  covered  with  a  brownish-yellow  rind.  It  generally  takes  a 
year  for  the  disease  to  arrive  at  this  pitch  of  progress.  Meantime 
portions  of  the  skin  heal,  but  only  to  be  attacked  anew.  The  malady 
always  terminates  in  death. 

TREATiiENT. — We  Can  only  treat  the  symptoms  of  pemphigus, 
since,  in  spite  of  the  meritorious  labors  of  Samherger^  who  has  de- 
tected ammonia  in  the  recently-passed  urine  of  pemphigus  patients,  as 
well  as  in  their  blood  and  in  the  contents  of  the  blebs,  the  cause  of 
the  malady,  and  the  nature  of  the  cachexia,  or  dyscrasia,  giving  rise 
to  the  eruption,  are  quite  unknown.  We  can  merely  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient  imtil  the  disease  subsides  spontaneously,  and 
can  endeavor  to  postpone  his  exhaustion  and  ultimate  death  as  long 
as  possible.  As  in  all  similar  cases,  whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
waste  of  the  organism  must  be  avoided,  and  every  thing  must  l>e  fur^ 
nished  in  abundance  which  can  replace  what  is  consumed,  or  which 
can  retard  the  consumption  of  tissue.  With  regard  to  external  treat- 
ment, Hebra  prohibits  the  use  of  baths  and  ointments  as  expressly  as 
he  does  the  internal  administration  of  specifics.  However,  he  recom- 
mends sprinkling  of  the  moist  spots  with  dry  vegetable  powder,  es- 
pecially lycopodium-seeds. 


CHAPTEK    XI. 

ftUPIA — DERlLiTITIS,  WITH  FORaiATIOX   OF  ISOLATED    PLAT  VESICLES, 
FROM   WHICH    SCABS   OP   A  PECULIAR   SHAPE   ARE   FORMED. 

Etiology. — Rupia,  like  pemphigus,  forms  isolated  blebs.  Those 
of  pemphigus,  however,  soon  burst,  while  the  rupia  blebs  last  longer. 
Their  contents  become  purulent,  and  often  are  bloody,  and,  after  a 
while,  dry  up  into  a  scab.  Having  once  formed,  the  scab  is  gradually 
thickened  by  the  addition  of  fresh  exudation,  which  generally  proceeds 
from  ulceration  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  skin,  and  which  also  dries 
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into  a  crust,  while  upon  its  edges  a  border  of  bullas  forms,  the  contents 
of  wliich  dry  up  like  those  of  the  first  one.  Thus,  the  peripheral  part 
of  the  scab  is  flatter  than  the  older  portion ;  the  scabs  of  rupia  are 
thick  in  the  middle  and  flat  at  the  edges,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  ojster^ells.  In  most  cases,  but  not  in  all,  rupia  is  a  symptom  of 
constitutional  syphilis.  The  causes  of  non-syphilitic  rupia  are  un- 
known, like  ecthyma,  it  occurs  most  commonly  in  broken-down  and 
cachectio  subjects. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — The  usual  seat  of  non-syphilitic  rupia  is 
upon  the  extremities.  The  blebs  are  isolated,  and  have  a  reddened 
base.  They  are  not  tightly  filled,  and  their  contents  at  first  are  limpid, 
afterward  yellow  or  reddish.  The  scabs  which  form  are  of  a  dark 
color,  and,  after  lasting  some  time,  assume  the  shape  described  above. 
According  as  the  thickness  of  the  scabs  is  slight  or  considerable,  they 
are  distinguished  into  rupia  simplex  and  rupia  prominens.  Removal 
of  the  scab  exposes  either  an  excoriation,  or  else  a  deep  ulcer,  over 
which  a  new  scab  soon  forms.  Sometimes  the  base  of  the  bleb  not 
only  ulcerates,  but  becomes  gangrenous  {rupia  escharotiea  s.  gatir 
grenosa).  In  such  case  the  contents  of  the  blebs  are  discolored  or 
blackish.  Beneath  them,  or  beneath  the  scab,  we  find  the  corium  de- 
stroyed and  converted  into  a  foul  ulcer,  covered  with  debris  of  the 
tissue,  and  indisposed  to  heal.  Rupia  simplex  and  prominens  usually 
recover,  leaving  behind  them  a  shallow  scar,  which  is  often  stained 
with  pigment ;  while  rupia  gangrenosa  may  cause  death  from  exhaufi- 
tion,  or  may  accelerate  the  end  of  the  already  exhausted  patient. 

Treatment. — Our  principal  task  in  the  treatment  of  rupia  consists 
in  combating  the  constitutional  vice  upon  which  it  depends.  If  wc 
succeed  in  this,  young  epidermis  soon  forms  beneath  the  scabs,  and 
the  ulcers  heal.  But  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  improving  the  constitu- 
tion, local  treatment  will  generally  be  found  useless  also.  Besides 
the  constitutional  remedies,  the  scabs  may  be  softened  by  poulticing. 
The  ulcers  which  remain  require  stimulating  applications,  such  as  re* 
peated  touching  with  lunar  caustic. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

PSOBIASIS — CHRONIC  DERMATITIS  VTITU  INFILTRATION  OF  TUB  CORIUM, 

AND   ABNORMAL  GROWTH   OF   EPIDERMIS. 

•  Etiology. — In  psoriasis,  the  efiusion  which  forms  upon  the  sur* 
(ace  of  the  corium  is  insuflicient  to  elevate  the  epidermis  into  vesicles. 
On  the  contrary,  this  form  of  dermatitis,  which  is  always  chronic,  con- 
lasts  merely  of  a  hypenemia  and  infiltration  of  the  skin,  capable  of 
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:siu*;ing  i?ic  papilla?  to  prfxluce  an  unbealthj  epidermis^  which,  mingled 
with  the  exuviation,  scales  off  in  large  flakes.  The  cause  of  psoriasis 
la  quite  uriknown.  'Yhls  disease,  which  is  of  very  fivqueut  occurrence 
among  all  classes  of  society,  cannot  be  regard*:-d  as  the  exponent  of  a 
dyscrasia,  for  it  attacks  perfectly  healthy  siibjects,  an-i,  in  fact,  seems 
to  prefer  them,  while  invalids  and  decn?pit  persons  often  remain  ex- 
empt. In  Sfjrne  families  psoriasis  b  hereditary.  3Ien  and  women  seem 
to  bo  alx>ut  e<|ually  liable  to  it,  while  it  rarely  attacks  either  children 
in  their  first  y^rar  or  very  aged  persons. 

Symptoms  axd  Coukse. — ^The  disease  always  commences  in  small 
round  spots  upon  the  skin.  These  are  reddened;  project  slightly 
above  the  surrounding  level,  and  immc»diately  after  their  appearance 
are  smooth,  looking  as  if  the  covering  of  epidermis  had  been  raised  by 
a  serous  effusion,  and  had  sunk  back  again  after  the  liquid  had  been 
real>sorlx,*<l.  This  small,  round,  red,  infiltrated  spot  soon  becomes  cov- 
ered with  dr}',  white  scales.  According  to  Htbras  apt  and  simple 
description,  it  is  from  this  form  of  psoriasis — psoriasis  guttata — that 
all  the  other  varieties  of  psoriasis  arise,  developing  sometimes  through 
extension  of  the  morbid  process,  sometimes  through  retrocession  of  the 
disease  at  the  point  first  attacked.  An  enlargement  of  the  affected 
sjKit  converts  a  psoriasis  guttata  into  a  />.  numvlarU ;  this  latter, 
when  the  process  begins  to  decline  in  the  central  and  older  portion  of 
the  area  of  disease,  so  that  the  scales  grow  thinner  and  commence  to 
fall  off,  Ixjcomes  a/>.  scutellata^  and  this  again  becomes  a/?,  annulata, 
when  the  redness  disappears  from  the  centre,  and  the  skin  at  that 
point  resumes  its  healthy  appearance  (lepra  vulgar is^  Willan),  ^Vhen 
the  circles  thus  formed  touch  one  another,  interruptions  occur  at  the 
points  of  contact,  so  that  at  last  there  merely  remain  segments  of  cir- 
cles, producing  a  new  form  of  the  disease,  called  p.  gyrata.  Finally, 
p.  conferta  s.  diffusa  is  the  result  of  the  confluence  of  numerous  spots 
of  the  eruption.  The  favorite  seat  of  psoriasis  is  upon  the  dorsal  or 
extensor  siu'faces  of  the  extremities,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  knees 
and  elbows.  The  disease  often  remains  confined  to  these  regions,  no 
trace  of  it  being  discoverable  elsewhere  upon  the  body.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  indeed  in  cases  where  the  eruption  is  quite  extensive,  it 
is  often  arranged  upon  each  half  of  the  body  with  remarkable  sym- 
metry. Tliis,  however,  occurs  in  other  cutaneous  diseases  also;  for 
instance,  in  eczema.  In  very  rare  instances,  psoriasis  is  confined  to  the 
eyelids,  or  to  the  lips,  the  prepuce,  the  scrotum,  or  to  the  labia  majora : 
and  then!  is  no  reason  why  these  varieties  should  not  be  called  p.  pal 
pehrarum^  lahiarum^prceputii^  scroti^  or pudendorum,  eta  But  neither 
the  diffuse  nor  the  circumscribed  form  of  psoriasis  palmaris  axidplafi- 
taris  is  included  in  this  series  of  varieties.     In  the  diffuse  form^  the 
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|ialm  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  reddened  and  covered  with 
diy  scales.  We  have  ascertained  that  this  is  really  a  species  of  eczema. 
The  circumscribed  variety  is  always  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  is  to  be 
spoken  of  hereafter.  The  circumstance  that  the  morbid  process  from 
which  psoriasis  arises  does  not  act  continuously  upon  one  spot  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  is  not  only  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  figuration 
of  the  eruption,  but  also  accounts  for  the  rarity  with  which  degenerar 
lion  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  slan  occurs  in  this  disease.  The  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  the  eruption  does  not  soon  subside,  and  in  which 
the  skin  is  thickened,  rigid,  and  fissured,  are  called  psoriasis  invetercUa, 
The  diffuse  or  irregularly  extended  variety  of  the  disease  is  the  one 
most  apt  to  assume  this  form. 

Tbeatment. — Although  it  seldom  is  possible  to  effect  a  radical 
cure  of  a  psoriasis,  yet  the  treatment  which  merely  aims  at  a  tem- 
porary abatement  of  the  eruption  is  very  satisfactory.  The  objections 
which  exist  against  the  local  treatitlent  of  certain  forms  of  eczema  and 
impetigo  are  not  valid  in  case  of  the  disease  in  question ;  psoriasis  is 
never  of  constitutional  origin,  and  never  appears  vicariously  for  other 
diseases.  Moreover,  vigorous  local  treatment  is  tolerated  much  better 
in  psoriasis  than  in  any  other  cutaneous  affection  hitherto  described. 
PBoriaais  mttat  altoaya  he  trecif^  locaUy  and  with  the  most  energetic 
remedies.  Instead  of  the  white-precipitate  ointment,  and  the  preparar 
tions  of  zinc  and  of  lead,  which  often  suffice  to  effect  a  cure  of  an 
eczema  or  an  impetigo,  and  which,  indeed,  are  often  the  only  remedies 
applicable  to  the  case,  the  articles  best  adapted  to  its  treatment  are 
green  soap,  tar,  and  the  preparations  of  sulphur.  It  is  best  to  com« 
mence  the  cure  with  one  or  two  vapor-baths,  in  which,  by  means  of 
soap  and  a  moderately  hard  brush,  the  skin  is  to  be  cleansed  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  scales  which  adhere  to  it.  If  these  vapor-baths 
cannot  be  had,  the  same  object  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  long* 
continued  warm-water  baths.  After  removal  of  the  scales,  the  green 
soap  is  to  be  rubbed  in  twice  daily,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  six 
days,  or  else  it  must  be  applied  upon  a  compress,  which  is  to  be  ro- 
newed  twice  in  the  day.  While  this  is  going  on,  it  is  best  that  the 
patient  should  be  enveloped  in  a  woollen  blanket,  and  that  he  should 
remain  in  bed,  and  in  a  well-warmed  chamber.  The  treatment  should 
then  be  suspended  for  about  three  days,  during  which  the  inunctions 
should  ceases,  and  the  compresses  may  be  laid  aside.  At  the  end  of  the 
interval,  the  patient  must  take  another  vapor-bath,  or  long<x)ntinued 
warm- water  bath.  If  the  infiltration  of  the  cutis  has  not  yet  disappeared, 
the  process  is  to  be  repeated.  If,  however,  all  the  diseased  spots  seem 
soft  and  pliant,  we  may  proceed  to  the  application  of  tar  or  of  taivoint- 
ment  (see  page  476).    We  have  already  said  that  we  prefer  a  solution 
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of  tar  and  green  soap  (aa  ?  j),  in  alcohol  (  3  ij),  to  the  pure  tar  or  the 
tar-ointment  If,  from  the  first,  there  has  only  been  a  moderate  degree 
of  infiltration  of  the  cutis,  we  may  begin  with  two  or  three  daily  applica- 
tions of  the  above  solution  immediately  after  the  bathing  and  removal  of 
the  scales ;  and  wc  shall  nearly  always  efiect  our  object  in  two  or  three 
weeks  by  this  means.  Similar  results,  of  which,  however,  I  have  no 
personal  experience,  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  ointment  of  iodide 
of  mercury  or  of  sulphur  and  iodide  of  sulphur.  For  a  time,  Hebra 
used  to  recommend  the  application  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sul- 
phuret  of  lime,  in  psoriasis  {Vleminckx^s  solution).  (5-  sulphur, 
'oitrini  Ibij,  calcis  vivae  lb  j,  to  be  boiled  in  three  gallons  of  water  down 
to  a  gallon  and  a  half;  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  when  cooL)  JBebra 
orders  the  solution  to  be  rubbed  vigorously  into  each  diseased  spot, 
upon  a  bit  of  flannel,  imtil  all  the  scales  have  come  off  and  the  papillae 
are  exposed.  He  then  puts  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath,  where  he  is 
to  remain  for  an  hour.  After  the  bath,  the  diseased  spots  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  any  unctuous  substance  (such  as  cod-liver  oil)  or  else  with 
tar-ointmcnt  or  ointment  of  chrysophanic  acid. 

Tlie  above  plan  of  treatment  is  adapted  for  psoriasis  in  its  more 
severe  and  extensive  forms.  Pencilling  the  affected  spot  with  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  (hyd.  chlor.  corrosiv.  3  j ;  alcohol  3  j)  is 
an  excellent  way  of  treating  slighter  efflorescences  of  the  disease.  Such 
pencillings  have  the  advantage  of  being  much  simpler,  but  they  cause 
such  severe  pain  that  they  cannot  well  be  used  where  the  eruption  is 
at  all  extensive. 

Although  the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  treating  psoriasis  is  by 
making  topical  applications,  yet  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  same 
object  will  be  attained  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  arsenic  In  view 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  the  treatment  just  described  is  quite 
unable  to  prevent  relapses,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  well-known  harm- 
lessness  of  treatment  by  arsenic,  if  carefully  conducted,  I  hold  it  to  be 
doctrinary  and  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  patient  to  adopt 
one  or  other  method  of  cure  exclusively,  and  not  to  combine  the  two. 
Arsenic  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution.  At  first,  six 
drops  are  to  be  taken  daily ;  and  the  dose  is  to  be  increased  one  drop 
every  fifth  day,  until  it  amounts  to  about  tliirty  drops.  Veid  uses  the 
"  Asiatic  pills  "  almost  exclusively,  because  he  can  regulate  the  dose 
much  better  when  the  arsenic  is  in  this  form  than  when  it  is  in  the 
form  of  drops.  He  dissolves  white  arsenic  in  boiling  water,  mixes  it 
with  bread  and  pepper,  and  makes  it  into  pills,  each  of  which  contains 
the  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic.  Of  these,  at  first,  he  gives  three 
daily,  gradually  raising  the  dose  to  eight  or  nine  pills  daily  (that  is,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  per  diem).     As  soon  as  any  sense  of 
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oppression  occurs  in  th<;  region  of  the  stomach,  or  when  tears  begin  to 
flow  from  the  eyes,  the  treatment  is  to  be  suspended  for  a  few  days. 
Cantharides,  the  antirnonials,  anthracokali,  tar-pills,  and  other  articles, 
formerly  in  vogue,  haying  proved  themselves  worthless  in  treatment 
of  psoriasis,  have  very  justly  been  abandoned  of  late  years.  However, 
in  plethoric,  vigorous  subjects,  the  cure  may  be  accelerated  by  restrict- 
ing the  diet,  and  by  combining  the  use  of  laxative  tisanes  with  the 
specific  treatment;  for  we  know  that  such  measures  alone,  when 
pushed  vigorously,  will  cause  a  psoriasis  to  disappear. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

LICHEN — DSBJCAimS    70BMING    6BOUP8    OF    PEB8I8TBNT    COMICAL 

KODXTLES. 

Etiology. — ^In  lichen,  instead  of  the  appearance  of  vesicles,  filled 
with  serum,  upon  the  skin,  there  is  an  eruption  of  solid  nodules  (papu- 
lae). The  exudation  -which  forms  in  this  disease  infiltrates  the  cutis, 
and  produces  a  circumscribed  swelling  of  its  parenchyma,  but  the  por- 
tion of  it  effused  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  cutis  is  only  sufficient  to 
swell  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  to  loosen  the  layer  of  epider- 
mis above  it.  This  is  why  lichen  terminates  by  desquamation.  It 
is  oidy  in  a  few  cases  that  the  source  of  lichen  can  be  traced  to  the 
action  of  slight  external  irritants ;  for  instance,  to  the  bites  of  parasites, 
to  chafing  of  the  skin  by  roughness  of  the  clothing,  to  the  effect  of 
dirt,  or  to  the  influence  of  high  temperature.  In  most  cases  we  cajt- 
not  tell  why  the  numerous  small  circumscribed  portions  of  the  cutis, 
of  which  the  lichen-knots  consist,  should  be  thus  affected,  while  the 
rest  of  the  skin  about  them  appears  sound.  Lichen  is  especially  com- 
mon among  scrofulous  persons. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Coubse. — ^lichen  is  characterized  by  nodules  of 
about  the  size  of  a  milletrseed.    They  are  of  normal  color,  or  else  of  a 
pale,  yellowish  red ;  sometimes  they  are  even  paler  than  the  surround 
ing  skin.     In  the  latter  case,  the  blood-vessels,  firom  which  the  exuda 
tion  originally  proceeded,  have  afterward  been  compressed  by  the  exu- 
dation.    The  nodules  usually  form  groups ;  sometimes  they  only  ap 
pear  upon  particular  regions  of  the  body ;  at  others,  they  spread  ove 
a  wider  extent  of  surface.     In  the  milder  forms  of  lichen  {lichen  aim 
plex)^  the  papules  itch  but  slightly,  or  give  no  annoyance  whatever, 
and  only  last  for  a  short  time.     They  disappear  in  a  week  or  two,  and, 
after  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  covering  the  papules,  the  disease 
usually  terminates.     More  rarely,  lichen  simplex  assumes  a  chronic 
form,  fresh  eruptions  of  the  nodules  following  one  another  in  rapid 
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succession.  In  the  severer  form  {lichen  agriits)^  the  outbreak  is  some* 
times  accompanied  by  fever,  and  by  general  disturbance.  The  nodules 
are  often  crowded  closely  together,  and  stand  upon  a  reddened  base. 
They  are  likewise  red  themselves,  and  itch  and  burn  intensely.  The 
Inflammation  readily  becomes  aggravated,  so  that  in  a  few  days  the 
lichen  changes  into  an  eczema  rubrum.  The  course  of  this  variety  may 
also  be  acute,  and  terminate  in  recovery  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  fort- 
night ;  more  usually,  however,  it  becomes  chronic. 

Hebra — who  never  applies  the  term  lichen  to  a  papular  eruption 
unless  the  papules  retain  their  solid  form  firom  beginning  to  end  of 
their  course,  and  do  not  transform  into  vesicles  or  pustules — describes 
lichen  ruber  as  a  disease  which,  in  its  later  stages,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  psoriasis.  Here  there  are  red  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  millet- 
seed,  which  are  covered  with  thin  scales,  and  which  at  first  are  separate, 
and  do  not  itch  nor  extend  at  the  periphery.  With  every  succeeding 
outbreak  of  the  eruption,  the  part  becomes  more  thickly  studded  with 
nodules,  and  the  intervening  surface  grows  smaller,  until  at  last  the 
edges  of  the  papules  touch  one  another,  and  form  large,  infiltrated,  red 
patches.  Finally,  the  entire  cutaneous  surface  may  become  the  seat 
of  such  a  papular  eruption,  and  of  the  difluse  infiltration  arising  from 
it.  Like  all  other  imiversal  exanthemata,  this  has  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  general  health  of  the  patients,  the  majority  of  whom  die  in  a 
state  of  marasmus. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  slighter  forms  of  acute  lichen  require  no  treat- 
ment. In  especially  obstinate  cases  we  may  have  recourse  to  the 
exhibition  of  arsenic.  Veiel  believes  this  to  be  of  most  service  in  all 
those  cutaneous  diseases  in  which  the  cutis  is  infiltrated,  while  in  other 
forms  it  is  much  less  efficient.  Cold  applications  and  the  exhibition 
of  laxatives  are  the  suitable  remedies  for  lichen  agrius ;  but  blood-let- 
ling,  which  likewise  has  been  recommended,  should  never  be  practised. 
Chronic  lichen  agrius  often  defies  the  most  active  treatment.  Baths, 
soft  soap,  tar,  and  the  preparations  of  sulphur,  but  especially  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  arsenic,  are  the  remedies  most  to  be  advised. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

PRURIGO— DERMATITIS    WITH    SMALL,    SCATTERED,    ITCHING    NODULES. 

Etiology. — The  flat  nodules  which  are  peculiar  to  [Prurigo  have 
the  color  of  the  surrounding  skin.  If  punctured,  they  usually  dis- 
charge a  drop  of  clear  liquid,  while  the  puncture  of  a  papule  of  lichen 
IS  followed  by  the  flow  of  a  drop  of  blood.  Upon  squeezing  a  prurigo 
nodule  laterally,  we  observe  that  the  epidermis  becomes  stretched 
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and  transparent,  and  that  a  watery  liquid  appears.  From  these  peou- 
uarities  of  the  nodule,  and  from  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  prurigo^ 
Hebra  concludes  that  in  this  disease  we  have  to  deal  with  a  liquid 
e£fusion  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  which,  however,  is  not 
profuse  enough  to  form  vesicles,  but  merely  produces  flat  nodules,  at 
first  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  afterward  to  the  eye.  The  subjec- 
tive symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease,  especially  the  intolerable 
itching  which  accompanies  it,  seem  fully  to  substantiate  the  correct* 
ness  of  this  hjrpothesis,  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  demonstrated  directly 
upon  the  dissecting-table,  as  the  lesions  described  above  always  disap- 
pear after  death.  In  spite  of  the  identity  of  their  symptoms,  it  \a 
usual  to  discriminate  between  the  form  of  prurigo  provoked  by  Uoe, 
ticks,  irritating  dust,  and  other  external  influences,  and  that  very  ob- 
stinate disease  known  as  true  prurigo,  which,  arising  without  known 
cause,  offcen  continues  throughout  life.  Want  of  proper  care  of  the 
skin  and  scanty  food  seem  to  play  an  important  r6lt  in  the  etiology 
of  true  prurigo,  which  is  much  more  common  among  the  poorer  classes 
than  among  the  well-to-do.  The  disease  appears  at  every  age,  except- 
ing only  the  first  years  of  childhood.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
women. 

Symptoms  aud  Course. — ^The  most  prominent  objective  signs  of 
prurigo  consist  in  those  resulting  from  the  violent  scratching,  and  not 
in  the  nodules  themselves,  which  are  scattered  and  flat,  and,  indeed, 
are  often  hard  to  find,  although,  from  the  irritation  which  they  produce 
upon  the  skin,  they  create  an  itching  as  intolerable  as  that  produced 
by  the  bites  of  insects,  or  by  gently  tickling  the  surface  of  the  skin 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  with  a  foreign  body.  Scratching  with 
the  nails  tears  off  the  epidermis  from  the  nodules ;  a  slight  bleeding  is 
the  result,  and  the  blood  effused  dries  into  a  crust  It  is  these  innu- 
merable little  crusts  which  remain  after  the  papule  has  disappeared 
that  form  the  most  conspicuous  object  upon  the  skin  of  a  patient  with 
prurigo.  As  scratches  and  papules  are  also  induced  by  the  bites  of 
vermin,  we  must  always  ascertain  in  such  cases  whether  we  have  to 
deal  with  lice  and  itch-insects,  or  with  genuine  prurigo  in  its  stricter 
sense.  Gross  errors,  especially  the  mistaking  of  the  itch  for  prurigo, 
m  persons  whom  one  would  not  be  apt  to  suspect  of  having  the  itch, 
are  of  daily  occurrence.  One  of  the  most  important  distinctive  points 
consists  in  the  locality  upon  which  the  papules  and  scratches  lie  thick- 
est. In  prurigo  the  principal  seat  of  the  papules  and  scratched  places 
is  upon  the  extensor  side  of  the  limbs,  es{»ecially  upon  the  legs — ^which 
ES  never  the  case  in  the  itch — and  they  are  quite  as  numerous  upon 
the  back  as  upon  the  belly.  Body  lice,  on  the  other  hand,  lodge 
cfair^fly  where  the  shirt  is  thrown  into  folds,  as  about  the  neck  and 
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wai*t<Ar«d,  while  iL^  £2.7oH:e  Liry^r  of  ihe  h>:«L:se:t  Js  urea  tht 

th^  prango-f^jAiles  do  iKft  ofiea  coo^  However.  i2>?  j>3siiTie  dis- 
'XJTf^TT  fA  Izse  traurks  of  the  ivii-ki^^cu  or  the  deiec^iG  «'  tiie  insect 
hs^li,  or  the  Y/t^rs^fTtce  of  Ike,  or  their  nits,  furnishes  a  critek-Q  i^r  dis- 
tia;jTii*bing  Ixrtween  sr:a}Ae%  prurigo  pe*ii:Ti..iris,  and  tr-je  prurigo,  Set- 
ter even  than  that  aforie^i  br  the  seat  of  the  r<az>ul-?s  and  excticia- 
tk^wi.  But  even  in  the  iaot:-  of  5i>'jh  testinio-Gv  as  this,  when  the  itching 
is  of  rerj  long  standing,  and  involves  an  unusuih'j  iai^  extent  of  sor- 
(a/x*,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  po6sibili:v  of  a  ocrnplioaticn  of  these 
diseases,  the  more  so  sinee  j^ersoos  of  the  class  n>:>s;  iiihie  to  prurigo 
are  equally  likel  v  to  be  infested  by  lice  and  the  iich-insect.  Tne  dark 
stain,  seen  up^^n  the  skin  of  patients  who  have  long  su5ered  from  pra- 
rigo,  is  a  conse^^juence  of  the  scratching,  and  is  of  no  service  as  a  diag- 
WfrXin  mark,  since  it  is  nearly  always  seen  upon  the  skin  of  people 
who  have  long  been  infested  by  vennin.  Slighter  grades  of  prurigo 
are  called  prurigo  mltii  /  the  severer  grades  are  called  prurigo /</rwi*- 
car>jf,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  sensations  to  the  intolerable  itching 
and  burning  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  multitude  of  ants.  Prurigo 
ani,  which  is  limited  to  the  region  of  the  anus,  and  that  form  which 
opjx^rs  upon  the  labia  majora  in  women,  and  upon  the  penis  and 
Bcrrjtum  in  men — or  prurigo  pudendoruni — is  intermediate  between 
prurigo  and  eczema.  As  has  already  lx?en  stated,  this  is  a  most  ob- 
stinate affection,  and  may  last  with  undiminished  intensity  for  months, 
and  even  for  years.  Generally,  however,  it  grows  worse  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  makes  a  remission  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  iU;hing  is  usually  most  distressing  in  the  evening,  and  at 
Dight.  So  constant  are  the  disquiet  and  torment  of  the  patients,  who 
are  often  deprived  of  their  sleep  night  after  night,  that,  driven  to  des- 
peration, they  sometimes  commit  suicide,  while  others  become  insane. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  state  of  the  nutrition  does  not  often 
Buffer;  at  all  events,  not  until  very  late  in  the  disease.  Any  prema- 
ture marasmus  which  may  exist  is  much  more  frequently  dependent 
upon  complications,  or  upon  the  needy  circumstances  of  the  patient 
(cachexia  pauperum,^,  tnan  upon  the  prurigo  itself. 

Treatment — Tlie  radical  cure  of  prurigo  is  a  task  so  difficult 
that  it  is  rarely  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  produce  a  temporary  a])atement  of  the  symptoms,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  to  effect  a  complete  although  transient  relief,  by 
stimulating  the  process  of  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  by  means  of 
cutaneous  irritants,  thus  accelerating  the  process  of  its  regencratioiL 
Hence,  baths  or  lotions  containing  a  solution  of  common  salt,  potash, 
X)rrosivc  sublimate,  lime-water,  or   dilute  acid,  inunctions  of  tar-oint- 
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ment  and  of  soft  soap,  and  vapor  baths,  are  preferable  to  the  tepid 
baths  of  bran-water,  milk,  or  mucilage.  A  very  sure  remedy  for  pro* 
rigo — ^although  merely  a  palliative  one — consists  in  friction  of  the  skin 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  with  a  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphuret  of  lime  mentioned  above  (see  p.  488),  and  known  as 
Vleminc^^a  solution.  After  being  nibbed  down,  the  patient  is  to  be 
put  in  a  bath,  in  which  he  must  spend  at  least  an  hour.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  follow  the  bath  by  a  shower-bath,  and  then  to  rub  the  body 
with  oiL  Even  the  first  bath  always  affords  great  relief,  and  the  itch- 
hig  generally  subsides  completely  after  continuing  the  bathing  for  a 
week.  Unfortunately  there  is  always  a  relapse,  rendering  a  repetition 
of  the  treatment  necessary.  Any  complication  which  may  exist  must 
be  combated  by  internal  medication  and  by  suitable  diet;  and,  when 
the  nutritive  state  of  the  body  is  deranged,  that  also  must  be  regu- 
lated, if  possible.  Veiel  regards  arsenic  as  a  real  specific  in  prurigo, 
and  claims  never  to  have  used  it  without  effect. 


OHAPTEB    XV. 

ACmC,  ACNE  VULGABIS,  ACNE   DISSEMINATA — INFLAMMATION  AND  SUP- 
PURATION  OF   OBSTBUCTED  SEBACEOUS   FOLUCLES. 

Etiology. — JSarensprunff  very  properly  classes  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  vnih  similar  derangement  of  the 
mucous  follicles ;  and  in  truth  the  acne  pustule  of  the  skin  and  th^ 
follicular  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane  both  originate  by  the  same 
process — obstruction  of  the  outlet  of  a  follicle,  inflammation  of  its  walls, 
and  bursting  of  its  covering  externally.  By  and  by  we  shall  consider 
the  effects  of  obstruction  of  the  follicles  by  inspissated  sebaceous  matter 
upon  which  the  development  of  the  so-called  comedones  (Mitesser) 
depends.  A  comedo  is  not  an  acne  at  first,  and  does  not  become  one 
until  the  obstructed  follicle  inflames.  In  most  cases  such  inflammation 
terminates  in  suppuration,  producing  acne  pustules.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  inflammation  is  resolved,  and  then  only  leads  to 
chronic  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  follicle,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  formation  of  acne  nodules  or  tubercles.  Very  few  per- 
sons ever  remain  perfectly  exempt  from  acne  vulgaris.  The  majority, 
however,  merely  suffer  firom  it  during  the  period  of  puberty,  and  the 
form  of  the  disease  is  mild,  and,  even  in  individuals  who  have  been 
afilictcd  by  acne  vulgaris  in  its  worst  form  for  years,  the  affection  has 
never  commenced  in  childhood,  but  only  appears  at  the  time  of  ado- 
lescence, although  it  may  considerably  outlast  that  period.  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  rare  for  acne  to  last  until  the  age  of  advanced  man* 
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hood.  Although  the  male  sex  is  more  predisposed  to  acne  than  the 
female,  yet,  to  the  dismay  of  vain  mothers,  "  a  bad  complexion  *' — the 
usual  euphemism  for  acne — often  disfigures  their  daughters,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  are  about  to  be  introduced  into  society.  Hence, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  some  connection  does  really  exist  between 
the  development  of  acne  and  the  process  which  is  going  on  in  the 
sexiial  system.  The  laity  go  further ;  and,  according  as  they  are 
inclined  to  regard  mankind  from  a  gloomy  or  a  favorable  point  of  view, 
they  ascribe  acne  to  masturbation  or  to  sexual  excess,  or  else  attribute 
it  to  excessive  chastity  and  overHX)ntinence. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  most  frequent  seat  of  acne  is  upon 
the  face  ;  next  in  frequence  it  appears  upon  the  back,  bosom,  buttocks, 
and  upper  arms.  The  disease  commences  by  the  reddening  and  swell- 
ing of  the  skin  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is 
a  black  point — the  comedo — {acne  punctata).  If  resolution  of  the 
inflammation  takes  place,  the  swelling  subsides  in  the  nodule,  the  epi- 
dermis, loosened  by  the  inflammation,  scales  off,  leaving  a  reddened 
and  somewhat  hardened  spot  which  remains  upon  the  skin  for  some 
time.  After  a  while,  however,  this  likewise  disappears.  If  the  inflam- 
mation passes  on  into  suppuration,  a  small  pustule  forms  at  the  apex 
of  the  nodule,  and  after  a  while  bursts,  leaving  a  yellow  scab.  In 
rare  instances,  the  nodule  upon  which  the  pustule  is  situated  disap- 
pears soon  after  the  pustule  forms,  or  else  after  it  bursts ;  generally, 
however,  it  subsides  slowly  and  gradually.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  cutis  surrounding  the  inflamed  follicle  is  more  extensively 
involved  in  the  inflammation,  and,  becoming  infiltrated,  swells,  hardens, 
and  acquires  a  deep-red  hue.  Inflammation  of  the  skin  arising  from 
this  cause  closely  resembles  furunculous  dermatitis.  This  may  end  in 
resolution,  the  rounded,  flat,  broad,  elevation  of  the  skin  into  which  the 
acne  nodule  has  converted  itself  gradually  subsiding,  casting  off  its 
cuticle,  and  slowly  losing  its  color ;  but  it  frequently  terminates  in  sup- 
puration. The  follicle  which  in  such  cases  has  become  loosened  from 
its  attachments  is  discharged  just  as  the  dead  "  core  "  of  a  boil  is  dis- 
diarged,  and  a  scar  remains. 

Tkeatment. — Acne  is  quite  independent  of  "impurity  of  thi 
blood ; "  and  the  "  decoctions  of  woods  "  and  the  laxatives — even  if 
they  had  any  real  title  to  their  supposed  properties  as  "  blood  puri 
fiers  " — would  not  be  suitable  remedies  in  this  affection.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  physician  should  merely  refrain  from  prescribing  these 
articles ;  ho  must  also  warn  his  patients — who  usually  take  them  behind 
his  back^-of  the  impropriety  of  so  doing.  Other  internal  medication 
should  also  be  al^staincd  from,  as  it  is  useless,  and  since  the  treatment  by 
external  application  is  always  effective.     Great  benefit  is  often  obtained 
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by  washing  the  acne  nodules  in  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  of  corrosive 
Bublimnte,  or  with  tincture  of  benzoin.  VeieTs  treatment  also,  wliich 
is  exceedingly  e£Bcacious,  consists  in  vigorously  brushing  the  nodules 
with  soft  soap  and  a  tooth-brush.  The  preparations  of  sulphur  are 
still  more  preferable;  they  are  very  generally  used,  and  JTummerfeld^s 
lotion  enjoys  a  g^at  reputation  among  the  laity.  (Q.  sulphur. precip. 
3  ij,  camphor,  gr.  x,  gum.  mimosse  3  j,  aqwe  calcis,  aquas  rosar.  &a  3  ij.) 
Tlie  directions  for  the  use  of  ITummerfelcrs  lotion  are :  after  shaking 
it  well,  to  apply  it  at  bed-time  to  all  that  portion  of  skin  affected  by 
acne,  and  the  next  morning  tomb  off  all  the  sulphur  which  adheres  to 
the  skin,  without  wetting  it.  JBebra  directs  precipitated  sulphur  to  be 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  carbonate  of  soda,  laurel-water,  and 
glycerine,  so  as  to  form  a  paste,  and  this  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
nodules  which  are  previously  to  be  energetically  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  water.  This  treatment  is  also  to  be  practised  in  the  evening,  and 
then  the  paste  may  remain  upon  the  tubercles  through  the  ni^t.  In 
persons  who  can  afford  the  time,  the  paste  may  be  applied  night  and 
morning,  and  left  continuously  in  contact  with  the  acne  nodules. 
Where  matter  has  formed,  it  is  to  be  evacuated  by  cautious  punctures. 
If  the  inflammation  be  veiy  intense,  the  best  application  is  a  warm 
poultice. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

HSKTAQRA  —  SYCOSIS  —  INFLAMMATION    AND    SUPPURATION     OF     THE 
SEBACEOUS   GLANDS  AND   HAIB-FOLLICLES   OF  THE   BEARD. 

Etiology. — Sycosis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
and  of  the  deeply-rooted  hair-follicles  of  the  beard,  but  the  tissues  of 
the  cutis  about  these  glands  and  follicles  likewise  take  part  in  the  in 
flammation  and  become  the  seat  of  intense  hyperaemia,  swelling,  infil« 
tration,  and  suppiu^tion.  The  disease  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  women 
and  children,  who  never  shave ;  but  only  affects  adult  males,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  the  beard  has  acquired  a  tolerably  thick  growth. 
Dull  razors,  awkward  shaving,  the  effect  of  irritating  soap,  of  snuff,  01 
of  dirt,  seem  to  cause  the  disease,  or,  at  all  events,  to  predispose  tow- 
ard iU  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  has  no  assignable  cause.  I  can 
confirm  the  statement  often  made,  that  mentagra  sometimes  proceeds 
from  the  penetration  of  the  parasitical  growth  of  herpes  tondcns  and 
herpes  drcinatus  into  the  large  and  deeply-seated  follicles  of  the  beard. 
I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  a  man,  who  had  contracted  herpes  tondens 
finom  a  sick  cow,  had  mentagra  a  few  weeks  afterward.  What  was 
ver}'  characteristic  in  this  case  was,  that  the  eruption,  half  of  which 
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was  in  the  beard,  the  other  half  without  it,  presented  the  features  of 
herpes  circinatus  in  the  latter  situation  and  that  of  mentagra  in  the 
former. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  disease  commences  with  a  sense  of 
heat  and  tension,  accompanied  by  the  development  of  red  infiltrated 
nodules,  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  lentil,  between  the  hairs  of  the  beard 
jpon  the  lips,  chin,  cheeks,  and,  in  rare  instances,  between  the  hall's 
of  the  eyebrows  and  armpits.  After  a  while,  pustules,  which  are  al- 
ways perforated  by  a  hair,  appear  upon  the  tips  of  the  nodules.  The 
pustules  burst  in  a  day  or  two,  and  pour  out  their  contents,  which  im- 
mediately dry  into  brownish  crusts.  The  nodules  still  continue  beneath 
the  crusts,  and,  even  after  the  latter  have  fallen,  they  diminish  very 
slowly  or  not  at  all.  Although  at  first  the  eruption  is  scanty  and 
scattered,  yet,  under  the  influence  of  successive  attacks,  tlie  tubercles 
multiply  gradually,  until,  from  the  close  crowding  of  the  nodules, 
together  with  the  infiltration  of  the  intervening  skin,  the  appearance 
of  the  surface  becomes  suggestive  of  a  fig — ^whence  its  name,  "  8i/c(h 
818,"  Sometimes  sycosis  is  confined  to  single  spots  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude ;  in  other  cases,  every  part  of  the  face  where  the  hair  grows  is 
covered  with  dusky-red  nodules,  pustules,  and  scabs.  The  disease  is 
of  indefinite  duration,  and  often  lasts  for  years  and  even  tens  of  years 
without  subsiding,  but  also  without  leading  to  other  lesions.  When 
it  heals,  the  hair-follicles  having  been  destroyed,  the  hair  does  not 
grow  again  upon  the  affected  sjx)t,  which  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  scar. 

Treatment. — I  used  formerly  to  regard  sycosis  as  one  of  the  most 
intractable  of  diseases,  as  it  generally  resisted  all  treatment,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for  its  cure. 
In  the  last  few  years,  however,  during  which  I  have  adhered  strictly 
to  the  treatment  proposed  by  Ilebra^  in  Virchoic^s  hand-book,  I  have 
altered  my  opinion,  and  recommend  the  following  procedure.  In  the 
firet  place,  all  the  scabs  are  to  be  softened  and  removed  by  rubbing 
them  with  oil,  or  by  the  application  to  them  of  a  rag  saturated  with 
i>il.  We  must  then  insist  upon  the  patient's  shaving  daily,  in  spite 
both  of  his  opposition  and  his  barber's.  The  pustules  which  appear 
after  the  shaving  are  all  to  be  opened  with  a  delicate  scalpel ;  and 
where  they  are  confluent,  long  incisions  must  be  made  through  the 
clusters.  Like  the  shaving,  this  scarification  is  for  less  painful  than 
might  be  supposed,  and  it  likewise  must  be  repeated  daily.  In  ex- 
traordinarily obstinate  cases  the  opened  pustules  must  be  touched  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
consisting  of  one  part  of  the  sublimate  to  two  of  alcohol.  During  the 
night  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  cover  the  affected  part  with  a  rag, 
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iliicklj  smeared  with  white-precipitate  ointment,  or  with  a  paste  made 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphur,  glycerinei  and  alcohol 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ACNE  ROSACEA — GUTTA  ROSACEA — CUBONIC  IHTLAMMATION  OF  TUB 
SEBACEOUS  GLANDS  OF  THE  FACE,  WITU  DILATATION  OF  THE  BLOOD- 
VESSELS AND  GROWTH   OF  THE   CONNECTITB  TISSUE  ABOUT  THEU. 


EhiOLOGT. — ^In  acne  rosacea  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  face, 
especially  those  of  the  nose,  become  the  scat  of  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tioiu  The  tendency  to  suppuration  in  this  affection  is  much  less  than 
in  acne  vulgaris  and  sycosis  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  ac- 
companied by  an  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  surrounding  conneo- 
tive  tissue,  as  well  as  by  considerable  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
about  the  diseased  glands.  Acne  rosacea  is  particularly  common 
among  tipplers,  especially  among  wine  and  brandy  drinkers ;  although 
it  is  by  no  means  so  exclusively  confined  to  such  individuals  as  to  war- 
rant the  inference  that  a  person  is  intemperate  because  he  has  acne 
rosacea  on  his  face.  Women  at  the  climacteric  epoch,  even  though  they 
never  touch  wine,  beer,  or  spirituous  liquor,  are  often  afflicted  by  this 
disorder,  which  is  all  the  more  distressing  to  them  because  of  the  pre- 
vailing prejudices  regarding  its  cause.  Young  women,  also,  with  de- 
ranged menses,  sometimes  are  attacked  by  acne  rosacea. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  disease  conm:iences  by  the  appear- 
ance upon  the  face  of  discrete  coppery-red  spots,  whose  color  depends 
upon  the  varicose  dilatation  of  small  blood-vessels.  Acne  nodules 
then  develop  upon  these  bluish-red  spots ;  but,  even  when  pustules 
mature,  the  nodules  do  not  decrease  in  size,  but  continue  gradually  to 
grow  larger.  The  effect  of  this  constant  formation  of  new  tubercles, 
and  of  the  excessive  hypertrophy  of  the  adjacent  connective  tissue  of 
the  skin,  is  to  give  rise  to  most  unsightly  deformity.  The  nose,  which 
is  the  usual  seat  of  acne  rosacea,  becomes  enlarged  and  misshaped,  and 
in  bad  cases  it  is  studded  with  knobs  and  humps  of  various  size,  and 
assumes  a  purple  color.  The  forehead  and  checks  are  often  similarly 
affected,  and  sometimes  the  disease  involves  the  whole  face. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  acne  rosacea  begins  to  appear,  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  is  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  If  there  be  any  de- 
rangement of  menstruation,  it  is  to  be  treated  according  to  directions 
already  given.  It  is  also  advisable  to  endeavor  to  compress  the  ves- 
sels of  the  reddened  spots  by  painting  them  with  collodion.  When 
this  treatment  is  not  well  borne,  Veiel  obtains  benefit  from  concen- 
trated lead-water,  with  the  addition  of  terra  sigellata  and  a  little  cam 
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phor.  When  the  acne  nodules  appear,  the  preparations  of  sulphur  may 
be  employed ;  but,  instead  of  the  paste  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
acne  vulgaris  and  sycosis,  it  is  better  to  use  Kummerfeld*8  lotion,  or  a 
tm'bid  mixture  of  sulphur  and  water,  or  alcohol.  In  old  cases,  almost 
every  treatment  will  prove  ineflfectual. 


\ .-^EjEMORRHAGES  of  the  SKm—PURPURA. 

Etiology. — All  haemorrhages  of  the  skin  proceed  from  a  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  walls  of  the  cutaneous  vessels ;  blood  never  trans 
udes  through  the  wall  of  a  blood-vessel,  imless  it  be  ruptured.  Pur- 
pura are  reddish,  bluish,  or  blackish  spots,  the  result  of  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  cutis,  the  blood  filling  up  the  in- 
terstices between  the  elements  of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  but  causing 
no  swelling  of  the  skin.  When  the  purpura  are  small  and  round,  they 
are  generally  cxiWcdLpeiechice  /  when  elongated  into  stripes,  they  receive 
the  name  of  vibices/  and  when  diflFiise  and  of  irregular  shape,  they  are 
called  ecchymomata.  If  the  effusion  of  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of 
blood  causes  the  skin  to  swell  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  we  have 
the  lichen  llvidus  ( Willan)^  or  the  purpura  papulosa  (Hebra),  The 
broader  flat  tumefaction  of  the  skin  caused  by  a  more  diffuse  extrava- 
sation, and  which  resembles  the  wheals  of  nettle-rash,  is  called  pur- 
pura urticans.  Sometimes  a  haBmorrhage  separates  the  epidermis 
from  the  papillary  layer,  forming  blebs,  purpura  bullosa ;  in  other 
cases  the  blood  perforates  the  epidermis  and  appears  upon  its  exterior. 
In  the  soK»lled  "  bloody  sweat,"  blood  really  exudes  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  It  is  not  mingled  with  sweat,  however ;  and  since,  more- 
over, this  bleeding  has  nothings  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  sweat,  the 
above  term  is  inappropriate. 

Tlie  causes  of  haemorrhage  into  the  slrin  are : 

1.  External  injury.  The  traumatic  haemorrhages  caused  by  the 
bites  of  fleas  deserve  some  attention,  since  inexperienced  physicians 
are  occasionally  misled  by  them,  and  are  induced  to  diagnosticate 
some  serious  disease  of  the  blood.  Immediately  after  the  bite  of  a 
flea,  a  roseola  spot  or  wheal  makes  its  appearance,  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  small,  dark-red  wound — the  stigma — is  perceptible. 

Besides  this,  however,  in  persons  whose  blood  is  deficient  in  fibrin, 
a  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  cutaneous  substance,  about  the 
puncture,  similar  to  that  much  more  considerable  extravasation  which 
occurs  around  a  leech-bite  in  persons  of  a  similar  constitution.  Tliese 
little  haemorrhages  from  flea-bites  continue  visible  after  the  puncture 
has  disappeared  ;  so  that,  although  the  stigma  may  afford  a  distiiK.-tive 
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marie  between  a  roseola  or  urticaria  pulioosa,  and  other  forms  of  roseola 
and  urticaria,  it  cannot  be  used  to  distinguish  between  purpura  puli* 
oosa  and  other  forms  of  purpura.  Besides  the  discoveiy  of  fleas  and 
of  fresh  flea-bites,  the  mero  consideration  of  the  region  upon  which  the 
purpuric  spots  aro  situated  will  often  enable  us  to  estimate  their  origin 
correctly.  Fleas  generally  lodge  in  positions  from  which  they  can 
crawl  between  the  folds  of  the  shirt  Hence,  when  we  find  petechis 
upon  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  about  the  waist  in  women,  while 
few  or  none  are  visible  upon  other  regions,  especially  upon  sur&ces 
which  are  usually  exposed,  we  may  conclude  that  the  hsemorriiagic 
spots  are  the  vestiges  of  old  flea-bites. 

2.  Haemorrhage  into  the  skin  may  proceed  frx>m  over-distention  and 
rupture  of  its  blood-vessels.  Thus,  after  severe  coughing,  or  after  vio- 
lent vomiting,  we  often  see  the  face  speckled  with  purpuric  spots ;  and, 
when  the  venous  dreulation  of  the  lower  extremities  is  obstructed,  we 
often  find  purpura  upon  them,  accompanied  by  varicosities  of  the  veins. 
Even  intense  fluxionary  hyperasmia  seems  sometimes  to  cause  rupture 
of  blood-vessels  in  the  skin.  At  all  events,  the  English  physicians 
describe  an  affection  called  purpura  simplex,  which  appears  in  healthy 
and  robust  subjects,  particularly  in  those  who  indulge  freely  in  spirit- 
nous  liquors. 

3.  The  most  frequent  source  of  haemorrhage  into  the  skin  is  a  nu- 
tritive derangement  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Under  this 
head  comes  the  purpura  senilis^  one  of  the  symptoms  of  senile  maras- 
mus, as  well  as  the  purpura  which  appear  in  severe  constitutional  dis- 
ease, such  as  typhus,  small-pox,  measles,  and  scurvy,  and  that  which 
is  the  chief  symptom  of  the  marbua  maculosiis  of  WerUioff.  The  pe- 
liosia  rheumatica^  a  form  of  purpiun  accompanied  by  rheumatic  pains, 

.and  which  is  only  met  with  upon  the  lower  extremities,  is  probably  of 
this  class  likewise. 

Sthftoms  and  Coubss. — Red  spots  resulting  from  haemorrhage 
may  be  distinguished  from  similar  spots  caused  by  mere  vascular  dis- 
tention, by  the  fact  that  the  latter  disappear  under  pressure  of  the 
finger,  while  the  former  remain  unchanged  They  vary  considerably 
in  size,  situation,  and  duration ;  but  these  variations,  as  well  as  the 
subjective  symptoms  which  accompany  them,  depend  principally  upon 
the  character  of  the  original  disease,  or  its  complications.  Hence,  we 
must  refer  to  the  chapters  upon  typhus,  small-pox,  measles,  scurvy, 
and  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii  for  a  frulher  acooimt  of  these  haemor- 
rhages, and  shall  now  merely  add  a  few  words  about  peliosis  rhcumat- 
ica«  This  affection,  first  observed  and  recognized  as  a  distinct  disease  by 
Schofdein^  usuaUy  attacks  yoimg  subjects  with  delicate  skin,  who  have 
already  suffered  from  rheumatism.     It  is  generally  accompanied  bj 
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fever.  The  patient  first  becomes  aware  of  a  pain  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ities, particularly  in  the  legs.  Upon  examination,  the  painful  part  iF 
found  slightly  swollen,  cedematous,  and  studded  with  red  spots  of  the 
size  of  a  millet-seed  or  lentil.  At  first  the  spots  are  bright  red,  and 
disappear  under  pressure  of  the  finger,  which  shows  that  at  tliis  period 
they  depend  ujx)n  h^'peraemia.  They  afterward  assume  a  dirty-brown 
color,  and  then  no  longer  are  effaced  by  the  finger,  proving  that  blood 
has  escaped  from  its  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  skin.  This  erup- 
tion of  spots  generally  recurs  by  fits  several  times  in  succession,  so 
that  the  disease  usually  lasts  for  several  weeks,  although,  if  the  pa- 
tient maintain  a  recumbent  attitude,  the  first  crop  of  spots  usually 
£ades  out  again  in  from  four  to  eight  days.  In  some  cases  the  disease 
drags  on  for  months,  with  repeated  relapses. 

Treatment. — In  treatment  of  haemorrhage  into  the  skin,  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  whatsoever  constitutional  disorder  may  exist. 
Besides  this,  it  is  customary  in  these  cases,  as  in  almost  all  other 
haemorrhages,  to  give  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  intemallj",  and 
to  bathe  the  purpuric  spots  with  dilute  acids — especially  with  vinegar 
and  water.  The  efficacy  of  these  prescriptions  is  very  problematical. 
In  the  treatment  of  peliosis  rheumatica  it  is  an  important  rule  that 
the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  in  an  uninterruptedly  horizontal 
attitude,  until  the  eruption  disappears,  and  for  some  little  time  after- 
ward. 
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We  shall  leave  the  description  of  a  majority  of  the  cutaneous 
growths  to  text-books  of  surgery,  especially  the  account  of  carcinoma, 
sarcoma,  and  epithelioma,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  disease  known  as  lupus,  a  neoplastic  formation  peculiar 
to  the  skin,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
Cauces. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

LITPUS  —  LUPUS     EXEDENS. 

Etiology. — Tlic  neoplasm,  upon  whose  development  in  the  skin 
lupus  de[)cnds,  is  classed  among  the  "  granulation  growths  "  (Granula- 
tionsgescliwulste),  by  Virchow,  It  arises  in  the  form  of  nodules, 
which  cither  remain  distinct  {lupus  tuberosm)^  or  else  coalesce,  caus- 
ing a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  skin  {lupus  hypertrophicus),  Tlie  ele- 
ments whi(^h  form  a  nodule  of  lupus  consist  of  small  cells  which  greatly 
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roeemble  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii.  The  epidermoid  clcmenia 
also  suffer  *^  accidentally."  The  epidermis  over  the  diseased  region  i£ 
very  thin,  and  is  usually  covered  with  fine  scales.  Small  white  gran- 
ales,  like  millet-seeds,  are  produced  from  the  sebaceous  glands ;  the 
hairs  become  deformed  and  humped  from  irregular  deposit  of  the  horn- 
cells,  and  perish  as  the  disease  advances.  The  neoplasm  penetrates 
deeper  and  deeper  below  the  surface ;  it  advances  from  the  skin  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  thence  often  attacks  the  cartilages  and 
bonea  As  the  malady  goes  on,  ulceration  generally  sets  in.  Crusts 
form,  under  which  the  tissues  break  down  into  '^  devouring  ulcers  '* 
{lupus  exedens).  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  lupus-nodules 
subside,  their  cellular  elements  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  fol- 
lowed by  absorption.  The  site  of  the  disease  then  becomes  depressed, 
and  is  marked  by  a  deep  scar,  although  it  has  never  been  in  a  state  of 
ulceration  (lupua  non  exedens). 

The  etiology  of  lupua  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  disease 
often  attacks  scrofulous  persons ;  but  there  are  many  well-maiked  cases 
of  scrofula  who  remain  free  from  lupus,  while  quite  as  many,  who  never 
have  been  scrofulous,  and  who  previously  had  seemed  quite  sound  in 
oth^r  respects,  arc  attacked  by  it.  Its  relations  with  congenital  S3^hi- 
lis  are  very  similar.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  lupus  is  tolerably  com- 
mon among  persons  whom  we  suspect,  or  whom  we  know,  to  suffer 
from  hereditary  syphilis;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  majority  of  persons  so  affected  never  suffer  from  lupus. 
Hence  we  are  not  warranted  in  distinguishing  lupus  into  lupus  scrof- 
ulosus,  syphiliticus,  idiopathicus,  etc.  Statistics  as  to  the  frequence  of 
lupus  at  different  ages,  and  in  the  two  sexes,  and  in  the  various  ranks 
of  society,  show  that  the  malady  is  rare  before  the  tenth  year  of  age, 
and  still  more  rare  after  the  fortieth,  and  most  common  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty ;  that  both  sexes  are  afiSicted  by  it  with  about 
equal  frequence,  although  perhaps  women  suffer  a  little  more  often 
than  men ;  and,  finally,  that  lupus  is  less  frequently  seen  among  the 
rich  than  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Coubse. — ^The  most  frequent  seat  of  lupus  is 
upon  the  face,  especially  upon  the  nose.  Nevertheless,  the  disease 
may  attack  other  regions,  such  as  the  neck,  shoulders,  chest,  and  ex* 
iremities,  especially  over  the  joints.  The  first  symptoms  are  often 
overlooked,  or  at  least  too  little  importance  is  attached  to  them. 
They  consist  in  the  formation  of  small,  painless,  brownish-red  specks  or 
nodules  (/.  maculosiiSy  8,  tuberculosus)^  which,  although  quite  hard,  are 
BO  remarkably  vulnerable  and  tender,  that  they  bleed  readily ;  and  with 
very  slight  force  the  point  of  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  sUver  may  be  made 
to  penetrate  them  deeply.     The  disease  may  remain  at  this  stac^,  with 
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out  adrancing  for  a  long  time,  even  for  several  years.  It  is  only  m 
rare  instances  that  lupus  takes  on  a  subacute  course,  so  as  to  produce 
extensive  destruction  in  a  few  weeks.  As  the  malady  advances,  its 
appearance  changes.  In  some  instances  the  nodules  multiply  and 
grow  larger ;  their  surface  becomes  tense  and  shining,  and  is  covered 
with  detached  scales  of  epidermis  {lupus  exfoliativus).  As  the  disease 
goes  on,  the  hardness  of  the  spots  and  nodules  is  resolved,  and  the 
aflfected  portion  of  the  skin,  which  formerly  rose  above  the  surround- 
ing level,  or  which  at  least  was  even  with  it,  now  sinks  gradually,  and 
attaches  itself  firmly  to  the  part  beneath  it ;  and,  as  the  recovery  pro- 
gresses, shrinks  and  is  converted  into  a  white,  hard,  shining  cicatrix. 
When  the  course  of  a  lupus  is  as  above  described,  large  portions  of 
the  sldn  becoming  transformed  into  a  tissue  resembling  that  of  a  scar, 
without  any  ulcerations  having  occurred,  it  is  called  lupus  non  exedens. 
Apart  from  the  unsightliness  of  the  scars  themselves,  the  face  may 
suffer  great  deformity,  in  this  form  of  lupus,  from  contraction  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  nostrils,  and  from  ectropion  caused  by  retraction  of  the 
cicatrices.  In  other  instances  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  quite  similar 
to  the  above ;  brownish-red  spots  and  nodules  form,  which  continually 
shed  scales  of  dry  epithelium.  This  condition,  however,  having  con- 
tinued for  a  variable  period  of  time,  the  nodules  begin  to  grow,  the 
maculae  become  papules ;  new  nodules  form,  and  while  the  surround- 
ing skin  becomes  more  hyperaemic,  red,  and  shining ;  a  superficial  ero» 
sion  occurs  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  nodules,  the  product  from 
which  rapidly  dries  into  a  scab.  These  scabs  gradually  grow  thicker 
and  broader  by  accretion  of  fresh  matter  at  their  base.  If  forcibly 
detached,  a  slight  bleeding  ensues,  and  we  can  perceive  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  substance  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  middle  of  the  scab  is  embed- 
ded more  or  less  profoundly.  This  is  the  characteristic  course  of  that 
form  of  the  malady  known  as  lupics  exedens  or  exulcerans,  and  also  as 
I,  rodens,  as  well  as  herpes  rodens  s.  exedens^  s,  esthiomenos.  Some- 
times the  disease  begins  from  a  pustule,  without  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  a  reddish-brovm  spot  or  nodule.  In  such  instances,  lupus  at 
its  outset  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  simple  impetigo,  and  the 
error  would  only  become  apparent  upon  the  discovery  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  substance  in  the  cutis,  beneath  the  scab.  According  to  ^iett^  it 
is  convenient  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  ulcerative  lupus,  a  superfi- 
cially destructive  and  a  profoundly  destructive  form.  The  former  often 
involves  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  occurs  not  only  upon  the  fact 
but  upon  the  shoulders,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  enumerated  above. 
Sometimes  the  process  subsides  at  the  point  first  attacked,  leaving  a 
scar,  which,  by  its  ribbed  and  reticulate  aspect,  closely  resembles  the 
scar  of  a  bum ;  meanwhile  it  continues  to  extend  at  the  edges  of  the 
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aoatrix;  the  disease  is  then  called  lupus  aerpiginodus.  The  more 
deeply  destructive  form  of  lupus  exedens  begins  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  alee  nasi  and  the  tip  of  the  nose.  It  is  accompanied  by  de- 
cided swelling  and  hyperssmia  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  nose.  The 
scab  which  forms  upon  these  deeply-seated  nodules  is  of  great  thickness ^ 
proportionate  to  the  depth  to  which  the  destructive  process  has  pene- 
trated. Beneath  this  scab,  which  is  continually  renewed,  the  skin, 
subcutaneous  tissue,  cartilage,  and  even  the  bones  of  the  nose,  arc 
destroyed,  sometimes  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks'  time,  but  morG 
frequently  in  course  of  several  months  or  years.  Sometimes  the  dis<^ 
ease,  instead  of  commencing  in  the  integument  of  the  nose,  first  at- 
tacks the  mucous  membrane,  causing  great  devastation  of  the  interior 
of  the  na«al  cavity,  and  even  destroying  the  septum  narium  before  the 
ulceration  involves  the  skin. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  describe  lupus  hjrpertrophious.  The  most 
frequent  seat  of  this  form  of  lupus  is  also  upon  the  £EU)e,  although  it 
not  unfrequently  appears  upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  I  have  known 
it  to  attack  the  fieu^  and  extremities  simultaneously.  Here,  too,  numer- 
ous nodules  of  variable  size  are  first  observed;  they  are  covered  with 
desquamating  epithelium,  and  do  not  usually  ulcerate  except  upon 
the  nose.  In  consequence  of  the  generation  and  confluence  of  new 
nodules,  the  skin  becomes  diffusely,  and  often  quite  uniformly,  thick* 
ened.  The  surCetce  is  red,  shining,  and  tense ;  here  and  there  upon  it 
there  are  a  few  spots  of  a  darker  red,  covered  with  denser  scales  of 
epidermis. 

Lupus  hypertrophicus  also  shows  a  tendency  to  subside  at  its 
point  of  origin,  and  to  extend  into  the  siurounding  skin.  In  con* 
sequence  of  the  retraction  of  the  new  connective  tissue  which  forms 
during  cicatrization,  the  swollen  and  reddened  integument  becomes 
traversed  by  interlacing,  hard,  white  cords.  In  the  case  of  lupus  by« 
pertrophicus  mentioned  above,  the  whole  fi&ce  had  become  a  rigid,  cal« 
lous  cicatrix,  traversed  by  varicose  vessels,  and  presented  a  frightful 
deformity.  The  eyelids  were  everted,  the  nostrils  dilated ;  while  upon 
the  ears  the  process  was  only  just  commencing.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  a  given  case  of  lupus,  one  only  of  these  varieties  appears, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  they  usually  exist  to- 
gether, one  form  generally  predominating,  although  traces  of  the  others 
are  nearly  always  to  be  found. 

TuEATHBinr. — ^In  the  treatment  of  lupus  our  task  is  a  double  one. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remove  the  neoplasm  which  is  embedded 
between  the  fibres  of  the  cutis,  or  else,  by  its  gradual  growth  and  sub- 
sequent retrocession,  it  will  cause  great  destruction  of  the  skin ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  we  must  endeavor  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
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Anther  and  similar  depoats  in  the  sabstanoe  oi  the  cutis.  With  regazd 
to  the  first  poiot,  all  surg^eons  and  dennatologists  endrelj  agree  that 
the  lupus  nodules  must  be  removed  or  destroyed ;  bat  opinions  difier 
greatly  as  to  the  surest  and  most  advantageous  means  and  method  of 
effecting  tbis  object.  It  is  not  fer  me  to  go  into  the  merits  of  purely 
surgical  questions,  nor  to  express  a  preferenoe  for  the  use  of  the  knile, 
the  actual  or  the  potential  cautery,  nor  to  declare  in  favor  of  nitfmte 
of  silver,  or  caustic  potash,  rather  than  for  nitric  acid,  arsenic,  iodide 
of  mercury,  or  diloride  of  zinc  In  my  opinion  it  matters  mudi  less 
what  particular  caustic  is  emf^oyed,  than  that  the  (Operator  should  be 
well  versed  in  the  management  of  the  caustic,  and  should  be  £imiliar 
with  its  action.  Very  obscure  and  ill-educated  surgeons  often  acquire 
a  reputation  from  their  wonderful  success  in  the  treatment  of  cancer, 
and  of  ^eating-sores,^  by  means  of  a  secret  remedy.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  that  all  such  reputations  are  without  foundation. 
Individuals  of  this  class,  the  so-called  ^  cancerdoctors,^  by  dint  of 
operating  daily,  and  in  numerous  cases,  with  one  particular  kind  of 
caustic,  finally  become  more  skilled  in  its  use,  and  know  better  how 
to  adapt  it  to  especial  instances,  than  the  most  distinguished  surgeons. 
Patients,  in  whom  the  application  of  caustic  is  indicated,  may  be  in- 
trusted to  their  hands  with  perfect  reliance.  But  if  the  state  were  to 
buy  the  secret,  science  would  be  but  little  benefited  by  the  purchase, 
even  though  the  seller  were  to  act  with  perfect  honesty ;  for  other 
surgeons  operating  with  the  same  caustic  will  not  be  nearly  so  suo 
cessful  as  the  original  possessor  of  the  nostrum. 

The  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  is  feur  more  difficult 
of  fulfilment  than  the  first  Unfortunately,  we  know  of  no  sure  means 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  lupus  nodules  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
site  of  the  disease,  nor  in  the  scar  of  an  old  lupus,  whether  healed 
spontaneously  or  by  artificial  means.  We  are  not  agreed  even  as  to 
the  necessity  of  an  internal  medication  for  lupus,  in  addition  to  the 
local  treatment ;  or  whether  we  should  rely  upon  external  application 
to  produce  an  alterative  effect  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  endangered 
region.  The  internal  medicines  most  in  vogue  are  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, with  or  without  an  addition  of  iodine,  and  cod-liver  oil,  which 
has  been  given  in  the  enormous  dose  of  twenty-five  tablespoonfuls  a 
day.  In  badly-nourished  subjects,  and  even  in  those  who  are  not 
scrofulous,  experience  warrants  the  trial  of  these  articles,  especially 
the  oil,  in  very  large  doses,  although  not  such  excessive  ones  as  the 
above — say  six  tablespoonfuls  a  day.  In  recent  cases,  and  in  robust 
and  plethoric  subjects,  in  whom  the  lupus  was  making  rapid  progress, 
I  have  seen  remarkable  benefit  obtained  from  Zittmann^s  decoction. 
If  the  disease  should  come  to  a  stand-still  during  this  treatment,  and 
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for  Bome  time  after  it,  and  should  it  break  out  again  several  weeks  or 
nxmths  after  the  treatment  has  been  suspended,  the  same  pxooedure 
must  be  repeated. 

Among  the  exteitud  applications  which  have  been  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  modifying  the  nutritive  state  of  the  skin,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  eruption,  are  the  ointments  of  the  iodides  of 
mercury,  sulphur,  and  potassium.' 


yil.^PABASITES  m  THE  SKIN. 

Thb  development  of  microscopic  fungi  is  a  constant  aocompanh 
ment  of  certain  diseases  of  the  skin ;  in  others,  again,  they  are  some- 
times present,  while  as  a  general  rule  they  are  absent.  thvtM^  P^^ 
riasU  venieohr^  and  herpes  Umdens  belong  to  the  fonner  class.  The 
constant  presence  of  fiingi  in  these  diseases,  and  their  contagiousness 
by  transfer  of  the  fungi  from  one  individual  to  another,  is  our  sole  proof 
that  the  generation  of  such  fungi  is  the  primaiy  and  essential  lesion 
of  the  diseases.  As  the  fungi  are  always  found,  and  as  transmission 
of  the  disease  by  transfer  of  the  fungi  always  succeeds,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  these  affections.  To  our 
description  of  &vus,  herpes  tondens,  and  herpes  versicolor,  we  shall 
add  an  aoooontof  the  itdi,  as  the  cause  of  the  cutaneous  lesions  in  this 
disorder  is  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  animaL 

The  aeaima  foUieuhrum  isalso  a  veiycommon  parasite.  It  exists 
in  most  persons,  and  may  easily  be  obtained  by  scraiung  the  nose  with 
the  bade  of  a  knife.  As  this  animal  does  not  give  rise  to  any  disease 
of  the  skin  or  its  follicles,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  harmless 
inhabitant,  it  possesses  no  pathological  interest,  and  we  may  forego 
further  description  of  it,  and  omit  the  account  of  the  various  hypotheses 
which  have  been  advanced  as  to  its  importance  as  a  matter  of  natural 
history. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

FAVUa — ^POBBIOO  VAYOfiA,  LUTINOSA. 

Etiology. — Schdnlein  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  certain 
dry,  straw-colored  crusts,  found  chiefly  upon  the  hairy  scalp,  and  for* 
mcrly  called  porrigo  favosa,  or  tinea  lupinosa,  and  which  were  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  a  dyscratic  pustulous  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  really  consisted  of  a  mass  of  fungous  spores  and  germinal  fila- 
ments {the  oidium,  or  achorion  SchdrUeinii),    The  spores  of  fi&vus 
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do  not  take  root  veiy  readil j ;  hence  the  transfer  of  a  niass  of  such 
spores  from  one  person  to  another  by  no  means  invariably  results  in  a 
transplantation  of  the  disease.  However,  the  cases  in  which  a  healthy 
person  has  been  thus  infected  artificially  are  numerous  enough  to  place 
the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  fungi  is  no  mere  accident, 
but  that  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  disorder.  Whence  the  seeds 
of  favus  have  come,  cannot,  in  many  instances,  be  determined ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  enormous  multitude  of  sporules  of  different  kinds 
constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere  will  always  afford  opportunity 
for  the  implantation  of  favus,  and  that  such  implantation  Avill  always 
take  place  whenever  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  germ 
present  themselves.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fa\Tis- 
plant  is  a  peculiar  species  of  fungus  which  only  appears  upon  the  scalp 
and  which  always  develops  in  the  same  manner.  Hthra  inclines  to 
the  view  that  the  various  shapes  presented  by  the  skin-diseases  due  to 
the  presence  of  vegetable  organisms,  depend  rather  upon  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  plant,  upon  whether  the  spores  preponderate  over 
the  filaments,  and  upon  whether  the  parasite  take  root  upon  the  epi- 
dermis or  upon  the  hairs,  and  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  any  spe- 
cific difference  of  species  in  the  spores  themselves.  I  have  this  objec- 
tion to  make  against  this  opinion :  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  com- 
plications of  these  diseases,  and  transitions  of  pityriasis  versicolor, 
with  favus  or  herpes  tondens,  never  occur,  and  that  complications  of 
favus  and  herpes  tondens  are  rare.  These  facts  make  it  improbable 
that  the  differences  between  these  parasitic  diseases  arc  mostly  due 
to  differences  in  the  situation  and  stage  of  development  of  the 
same  fungus.  The  most  simple  explanation  of  the  exceptional  cases 
is,  that  sometimes  the  favus  and  herpes  fungi  are  transplanted  simul- 
taneously to  the  same  individual.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Hofmann  of  Giessen,  who  has  cultivated  the  fungus,  it  is  identiail  with 
the  irmcor  racemosuSy  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  peaicil- 
Hum  glaucuniy  but  only  as  an  accidental  occurrence.  Dirt  seems  to  be 
the  condition  most  favorable  to  the  implantation  and  growth  of  the 
germs  of  favus ;  at  all  events,  the  disease  is  far  more  common  among 
the  lower  classes,  whose  members  often  neglect  to  wash  and  comb 
themselves,  than  among  the  well  to  do,  among  whom  the  appearance 
of  fiivus  is  exceptional. 

Symptoms  attd  Course. — The  seat  of  favus  ia  aimost  exclusively 
upon  the  hairy  portions  of  the  scalp,  and  it  is  rarely  found  in  other 
situations.  At  the  commencem(»nt  of  the  disease  we  find  the  affected 
skin  studded  with  small  yellow  oodics,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  which  lie  somewhat  embedded  in  the  skin,  and  each  of  which  is 
perforated  by  a  hair.     These  bodies  consist  of  masses  of  spores,  which 
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nave  developed  in  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  of  the  hair-follide,  and 
have  elevated  the  epidermis  around  the  hair.  When  the  masses  of 
favus  are  numerous,  and  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  come  into  con- 
tact, coalesce,  and  finally  form  a  continuous  rind  of  fungi,  covering  the 
entire  scalp  (favus  con/ertus  s,  confluens).  If,  however,  the  fcivus- 
6]K>ts  are  separate  and  do  not  encroach  upon  their  neighbors,  a  very 
characteristic  formation  takes  place,  consisting  of  round,  concave  scabs, 
like  crabs'-eyes,  the  lower  convex  surface  of  which  lies  embedded  in  a 
depression  in  the  atrophied  cutis,  while  their  upper  surface  has  ele- 
vated edges  with  a  depressed  centre  (favus  scutiformis).  This 
thick,  dr}%  sulphur-yellow  scab  cansists  of  a  structureless  capsule, 
which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  thin  layer  of  epidermis  beneath  it, 
and  of  innumerable  filaments  and  spores.  As  the  hair-follicle  and  hair  it- 
self liecome  overgrown  by  the  fungi,  the  growth  of  the  hair  is  impeded; 
it  loses  color,  and  becomes  dry,  thin,  brittle,  and  falls  out.  When 
favus  is  situated  upon  a  part  of  the  skin  destitute  of  hair,  the  mass 
of  spores  generally  becomes  loose  after  a  few  weeks  and  falls  off, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  disease.  Its  course  is  different  upon 
the  hairy  scalp.  Here,  too,  the  duration  of  the  individual  masses  of 
favus  is  limited,  but  the  scabs  adhere  longer,  and  the  fungi  wliich  they 
contain  infect  the  parts  about  them.  When  finally  the  scab  detaches 
itself,  the  pressure  which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  skin  leaves  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  atrophy  which  is  never  repaired.  The  hair  does  not 
usually  grow  again  upon  the  former  site  of  the  disease,  and  the  pa- 
pillae which  have  more  especially  suffered  from  the  atrophy  can  only 
rej>roduce  a  thin  layer  of  epidermis ;  hence,  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's 
life,  there  remain  upon  his  head  bald  smooth  depressed  spots,  whose 
edges  are  often  surrounded  by  more  recent  crusts  of  favus.  The 
growth  of  the  fungus,  the  scratching  provoked  by  it,  and  the  lije  by 
which  it  is  often  accompanied,  frequently  cause  eczema  tons  and  impe- 
tiginous inflammation  of  the  scalp.  When  this  complication  occurs, 
besides  the  favus-crusts,  there  are  other  scabs,  the  desiccated  product 
of  the  eczematous  exudation.  These  scabs  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  those  of  favus.  Under  the  latter,  the  skin,  though  depressed,  is 
always  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  epidermis ;  under  the  former,  wo 
always  find  an  excoriation.' 

Tbeatment. — Difficult  as  it  is  artificially  to  induce  the  favus-spores 
to  grow,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  destroy  them  when  dnce  established 
upon  the  hairy  scalp,  and  to  arrest  their  further  ravages.  We  have 
said  that  the  fungi  form  witliin  the  haii^follicles  and  upon  the  hairs 
themselves ;  hence,  not  only  must  all  the  crusts  be  removed,  but  all 
hairs  upon  the  diseased  surface  must  likewise  be  extracted.  The  for- 
mer object  is  best  attained  by  saturating  the  crusts  with  grease,  until 
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llicv  are  completely  softened*  The  head  is  then  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
poultice  for  some  time,  after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  washed  several 
times  a  day,  with  soap  and  water  applied  on  a  soft  brush.  For  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  hairs,  the  method  formerly  in  vogue,  of  cover- 
ing the  head  in  a  so-called  *'  pitch-cap,''  and,  when  the  hairs  had  become 
firmly  adherent,  of  fordbly  tearing  it  off  agun,  is  both  cruel  and  un- 
certain. It  is  far  better  to  draw  them  out  one  by  one  with  a  pair  of 
dlia-foroeps.  After  the  first  few  days,  this  process  ceases  to  seem 
tedious  and  troublesome,  and,  after  a  few  sessions,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
daily  devoted  to  the  purpose  will  be  all  that  is  required.  Besides  the 
criterion  afforded  by  their  dryness,  their  lack  of  lustre  and  f&ded  color, 
the  diseased  hairs  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sound  ones  by  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  extracted  with  greater  ease  and  with  less  pain 
than  the  latter.  This  daily  brushing  and  depilation  must  be  steadily 
continued  for  several  months,  if  we  expect  to  cure  the  favus  radically. 
Tedious  and  troublesome  as  this  treatment  is,  yet  it  is  the  only  one 
from  which  we  can  anticipate  any  benefit.  Other  remedies  are  useless, 
unless  applied  in  combination  with  the  above  procedure;  and  if  so 
combined,  it  always  is  questionable  which  of  the  two  has  really  been 
of  service.  Even  the  famous  cures  of  favus,  of  the  brothers  Mahon  in 
Paris,  which  consisted  in  the  inunction  of  a  salve  of  carbonate  of  soda 
with  lime,  and  in  afterward  powdering  the  head  with  charcoal,  seem 
to  have  been  effected  mainly  by  careful  depilation.  The  pariciticide 
remedies  most  to  be  depended  upon,  during  and  after  depilation,  are 
weak  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  ij-iv  to  a  pint  of  water  or 
of  alcohol),  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  very  dilute  creasote. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

HEBPES     TONDENS. 

BnoLOOY. — Not  only  herpes  tondens^  but  most  cases  of  Iierpes  cir^ 
cinatuSy  as  well  as  many  of  lichen  circumscriptus^  impetigo  figuratOj 
pityriasis  rubra  circumscripta^  and  porrigo  asbestina^  depend  upon 
the  development  of  a  fungus,  the  trychophyton  tonsurans^  which 
breeds  between  the  epidermic  cells,  converting  them  into  a  white  dust, 
and  penetrates  into  the  hairs  and  hair-bulbs,  the  latter  becoming  more 
OT  less  inflamed  thereby.  In  most  cases  it  may  be  determined  posi- 
tively, by  careful  search,  that  this  parasitic  disease  is  transmitted  by 
contagion,  and  that  this  transmission  takes  place  less  often  between 
man  and  man,  than  between  man  and  beast,  especially  the  transfer  of 
the  parasite  from  horses  and  cows,  which  arc  quite  often  afiOicted  by  it, 
to  men  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
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SncPTOiitf  AND  Course. — ^All  the  abovonamed  diseases  exhibit 
great  unifonnity  of  appearance;  the  differences  between  them  are  iin- 
unportant,  and  are  based  solely  upon  the  difference  of  intensity  in  the 
inflammation  to  which  the  growth  of  the  fiingi  in  the  hair-follicles  gi^es 
rise.  In  mild  kinds  of  the  disease,  papules  form,  and  an  exanthema 
appears,  having  the  character  of  lichen.  In  cases  of  greater  intensity, 
vesicles  or  pustules  arise,  accompanied  by  a  herpetic  or  impetiginous 
eruption.  When  there  is  no  real  inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles,  we 
have  pityriasis  rubra,  or  porrigo  asbestina.  When  the  disease  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  scalp,  round  spots  become  observable  as  large  as  a  six- 
pence and  sometimes  as  large  as  a  dollar,  which,  unlike  alopecia  cir- 
cumscripta, are  not  quite  bakl,  but  are  covered  with  short,  broken 
hairs,  and  which  so  much  resemble  tonsures,  that  the  affection  is  well 
entitled  to  its  name,  herpes  tondens  sen  tonsurans.  Between  the 
short  hairs,  the  scalp  is  covered  with  scales.  Upon  microscopic  exam- 
ination, the  roots  of  the  hair  are  found  to  be  spht  up  like  a  broom,  and 
between  the  twigs  so  formed  there  is  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
spores  and  filaments,  which  spread  into  the  shaft  of  the  hair  in  wreathsb 
l*he  same  elements  are  also  found  in  the  scales  of  the  epidermis. 
When  the  disease  is  situated  upon  a  portion  of  skin  which  is  merely 
covered  with  a  fine  down,  this  is  not  so  apparent,  but  it  is  still  charao* 
teristic  enough  to  place  the  diagnosis  beyond  a  doubt,  without  tlie 
assistance  of  the  microscope.  If  a  herpes  circinatus,  a  lichen  drcum- 
Bcriptufl,  or  an  impetigo  figurata,  be  of  a  well-marked  circular  form, 
abruptly  distinguishable  from  the  parts  about  it,  when  its  edge  is  of  a 
bright  red,  and  studded  with  nodules,  vesicles,  and  pustules,  its  centi^ 
being  paler,  smoother,  and  covered  with  mealy  dust;  when  each  point 
of  eruption  is  perforated  by  a  hair;  and,  finally,  when  it  can  be  asoer* 
tained  that  the  patient  has  been  in  contact  with  a  man  or  beast  simi- 
larly affected,  the  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  insured.  Herpes  tondens 
may  recover  without  medical  aid,  the  growth  of  the  fungi  finally  ex- 
hausting itself^  the  broken  hairs  falling  out,  and  the  diseased  epidermis 
becoming  detached.  Upon  the  hairy  regions  of  the  head,  however,  the 
disease  will  exist  for  a  long  time  before  terminating  in  this  way,  while 
upon  surfaces  void  of  hair  it  is  usually  of  but  short  duration.* 

Tbbatmknt. — Depilation  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  herpes 
tonsurans,  but,  owing  to  the  brittleness  of  the  hairs,  the  process  is  by 
no  means  easy  of  accomplishment ;  moreover,  it  is  often  possible  to 
cure  the  disease  with  comparative  ease  without  it,  by  dint  of  daily  and 
vigorous  washing  with  soft  soap,  which  is  always  to  be  followed  by 
an  inunction  of  wliite*precipitate  ointment. 


y^i,  DI.-EjL=E3  of  the  3:15. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

PITTEIASIS      TSESICOLOK 


K-nojypf,r, — Elrh^.^jJf..  of  Gr^rifs -n-ai-i,  was  t\e  first  to  demonstrate 
tJi;it  j/.*.yr.Si:iA  %cr-i'y#lor,  whi^.h  iis^jrd  to  be  asorll^ti  to  a  dera-.:reTiienl 
'>f  t}j<;  h'rj/itic  function.  Is  real  It  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  fun^ 
in  the  f':/.'U:nr.'L^  In  this  aS'ection,  the  iilan'.ents  are  more  nun:erc»us 
tFi;in  t:,e  ^jy^re*.  Its  verj*  common  occurrence  among  patier.ts  with 
pulmonarj'  di vrav:  sho'.^'a  thit  the  skin  of  such  in  i:\-idual5  often  presents 
JavoriMe  rx>nditiori3  for  the  implantation  and  gnjwth  of  the  par«isite. 
l^iiyna^h  versicolor  Is  a  ven*  c^>mmon  affection,  and  often  aj»pears  upon 
pf;Ti*'/'t\y  h^^althy  jf^:r:->fjU% 

HyMPTOiiH  AXD  Course. — The  most  common  seat  of  pitvriasis 
verhi'^'olor  i.H  uf^m  the  neck,  l^ack,  chest,  and  arms ;  but  I  iiave  never 
nf'j^u  it  «»[jread  from  the  neck  to  the  fioe.  In  recent  cases,  small,  round, 
yellow  fc[>^jt«,  wliieh  readily  peel  off,  are  found  upon  the  affected  skin ; 
in  fAst'H  of  \()U^f:T  stan'lin;r,  the  spots  are  larger  or  have  awlesced, 
fonnlng  irre;rular  fiatr-hes,  which  often  extend  over  a  large  p^^rtion  of 
the  kkin.  Tiie  yellow  sjxjts  can  easily  be  scratched  off  by  the  Hnger- 
nail,  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  their  ordinary  situation,  and, 
Htill  Ix'tter,  by  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  in  them,  they  may  be  dis- 
tingiiishrrd  from  chloasma  uterinum  and  from  freckles.  Pityriasis  versi- 
Ofjlor  often  orr^sions  a  slight  itching.  During  summer  it  generally 
improvr-H  ft<^>mewhat,  probably  l)ecaase  the  persf)iration  is  freer;  but  it 
tvinr('(Ay  ever  disap[)ears  unlc^ss  judiciously  treated. 

'I'kkatmknt. — I  ased  formerly  to  treat  pityriasis  versicolor  with 
a  mixturri  of  c;irb(;natc  of  potash  3  vj,  liquor  hydrarg,  nitric,  oxydul. 
3  iij,  and  afjunc  rosarum  5  ^'j>  which  must  be  well  shaken,  that  the  sub* 
oxirlc;  of  mr»rcury  may  not  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Under 
this  Hf)i)Ii(!atirm,  made  morning  and  evening,  pityriasis  versicolor  has 
nearly  always  disappeared  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Recently  I  have 
found  that  the  same  obj(»ct  may  be  attained  with  equal  facility,  by  in- 
unction of  green  soap  twice  a  day. 


CIIAPTEIi    XXU. 

SCABIES — ITCH. 

ICtioi,o(1v. — Tfie  itch  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skm  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  nodules,  vesicles,  and  [)ustules,  and  caused  by  the 
pr(!S<'!K-(»  of  an  animal  |)arasite,  the  itch-tnite,  nvarus  scableiy  or  .var- 
CopO'H  hominis.    The  j)arasilf  is  about  \"'  in  length,  and  has  a  breadth 
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of  about  \"\  and  ia  recognizable  as  a  round  white  body  to  the  naked 
eye.  Under  a  sufficient  magnifying  power,  it  is  seen  somewhat  to  re- 
semble a  tortoise  in  shape ;  its  convex  back  is  marked  with  curved 
parallel  transverse  stripes,  and  is  armed  with  spines  of  varying  length. 
The  young  insect  has  six,  the  adult  eight,  artioilated  feet,  the  anterior 
pair  of  which  are  provided  with  suckers.  In  the  female,  two  pair  of 
the  hindmost  of  the  feet  terminate  in  long  bristles ;  in  the  male,  only 
the  first  of  them  has  bristles,  while  the  posterior  pair  are  also  provided 
with  suckers.  The  head  of  the  mite,  which  is  armed  with  two  homy 
jaws,  separated  by  a  cleft,  projects  from  between  the  anterior  pair  of 
leg&  The  male  insect  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  much  less  nu- 
merous ;  it  is  provided  with  a  penis  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe ;  the  fe- 
male, when  pregnant,  embeds  itself  between  the  lamellas  of  the  epi- 
dermis, and  forms  a  burrow  which  is  often  several  lines  in  length,  and 
sometimes  an  inch  or  more.  These  passages  contain  empty  shells  of 
the  mites,  together  with  their  blackish  foeces,  and  their  eggs  in  every 
stage  of  development.  The  burrows  dug  by  the  males  are  shorter, 
and  therefore  more  difficult  to  find.  The  eggs  seem  to  mature  in 
about  eight  days.  The  young  mites,  after  escaping  firom  their  shells, 
abandon  the  gallery  of  their  mother,  and  burrow  for  themselves  in  the 
vicinity.  After  casting  their  skin  repeatedly  (twice  at  least),  and  ao* 
quiring  an  additional  pair  of  legs  with  the  first  moulting,  they  come 
out  of  their  holes  and  pair — generally  during  the  night,  when  the  skin 
is  warm,  in  the  be(L  Sometimes  the  male  insect  visits  the  female  in 
her  burrow.  If  a  fecundated  female  bo  transferred  from  the  skin  of 
one  individual  to  another,  the  latter  also  becomes  infected  by  itch. 
As  there  is  no  o{)ening  in  tlie  galleries,  and  as  those  in  which  the 
pregnant  females  lodge  are  stopped  up  by  the  eggs  and  fecal  masses, 
it  may  he  assumed  that  the  female  only  comes  to  the  surface  when 
her  burrow  is  scratched  open.  Sleeping  witii  a  person  alllicted  with 
itch  is,  therefore,  an  especially  dangerous  procedure,  although  a  very 
brief  pressure  of  the  hand  will  suffice  to  transfer  a  mite  scratched  out 
of  her  alxxle.  It  is  not  known  how  long  the  inscjct  is  capable  of  liv- 
ing after  it  has  been  removed  from  its  natural  habitation  and  feeding- 
ground  ;  but  it  seems  that  those  which  get  into  the  clothing  and  linen 
soon  die.  One  of  Ilcbra^a  discoveries  proves  the  truth  of  this  most 
striking^ly,  and  indeed  better  than  the  most  minute  observation  of  a 
few  captured  mites.  In  Vienna,  where  fifteen  liundred  itch-patients 
are  treated  annually,  the  number  of  relapses  does  not  amount  to  one 
per  cent.,  although  their  linen,  and  other  clothing,  is  not  steamed  nor 
baked  in  the  loustM>ven,  nor  subjected  to  any  other  particular  pnxxjss, 
in  order  to  kill  the  itch-mite  and  its  eggs.  We  are  indebted  to  Eichr 
Btedt^  Farstenberg^  Gudden^  and  others,  for  our  more  mtimate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  habits  of  the  acarus  scabiei,  a  knowledge  which  naa 
completely  overthrown  the  ancient  errors  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  itch« 

SncFTOHS  AND  Ck>UB8E. — Generallj  speaking,  a  patient  is  first 
made  aware  of  his  ha\dng  scabies  by  an  intense  itching,  which  is  wcMse 
when  he  is  warm  in  bed,  and  which  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  re- 
gions most  frequented  by  the  acarus,  namely,  between  the  fingers,  it 
the  bends  of  the  joints,  upon  the  genitals,  and  between  the  nates ;  for 
it  is  also  very  severe  upon  the  legs,  abdomen,  and  chest.  The  most 
conspicuous  objective  symptoms  are  nodules,  pustules,  and  vesicles  in 
variable  number,  occupying  the  regions  mentioned.  In  very  little 
children,  whose  head  is  often  kept  buried  in  bedclothes,  they  are 
sometimes,  although  rarely,  found  upon  the  face.  These  nodules,  vesi- 
cles, and  pustules  do  not  denote  dififerent  kinds  of  itch,  but  rather  are 
indicative  of  the  stage  of  dermatitis  excited  in  the  skin  by  the  presence 
of  the  parasite,  and  still  more  by  the  scratching.  In  children,  and  in 
other  persons  with  tender  skin,  the  inflammation  is  most  apt  to  be  so 
severe  as  to  form  pustules,  and  even  to  suppurate.  These  nodules, 
vesicles,  and  pustules  are  often  excoriated  by  the  nails,  and  converted 
into  bloody  scabs.  A  much  more  characteristic  sign  of  the  disease  is 
afforded  by  the  burrows  of  the  itch-mite,  which,  with  a  little  care  and 
practice,  are  not  hard  to  find.  They  consist  of  dotted,  sinuous,  or  zig> 
zag  scams,  which  lock  like  the  scars  of  needle-scratches.  At  their  be- 
ginning— that  is,  at  the  place  at  which  the  insect  embodied  itself — 
there  is  often  a  vesicle,  more  rarely  a  papule  or  pustule ;  at  its  termi- 
nation there  is  a  somewhat  larger  blackisli  or  whitish  point,  corre- 
sponding to  the  actual  position  of  the  insect.  The  burrows  are  most 
numerous  between  the  fingers,  and  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
wrist  and  elbow- joints,  and  upon  the  penis.  In  order  to  catch  the 
acarus,  a  needle  must  be  thrust  into  the  beginning  of  the  burrow,  and 
carefully  pushed  toward  its  end,  at  the  same  time  ripping  open  the 
covering.  A  minute  white  point,  which,  upon  attentive  examination, 
will  be  seen  to  change  its  position  slowly,  and  which,  after  this  pro- 
cedure, is  generally  found  on  the  point  of  the  n(;edle,  is  the  acarus. 
Not  unfrequently  an  egg  may  be  seen  within  her,  which  may  bo 
squeezed  out  of  her  body  by  gently  pressing  upon  the  fine  glass 
cover.  The  itch-tracks  found  upon  the  penis  are  always  accompanied 
by  infiltration  of  the  skin  beneath  them.  When  the  insects  are  ex- 
cessively numerous,  instead  of  the  discrete  efflorescences,  there  is  a 
diffuse  eczema tous  dermatitis,  whose  scabs  are  inhabited  by  legions 
of  mites.  This  form,  which  is  rare  with  us,  but  which  used  to  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Norway,  is  "Norwegian  itch,"  or  Borkoii> 
kratze. 
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Scabies  never  gets  well  spontaneouslj,  biit  is  very  amenable  to 
treatment ;  henoe  it  is  an  innocent  disease.  No  educated  phjrsioian 
now  believes  in  ^metastasis  of  the  itch"  as  a  result  of  ^incautious 
suppression**  of  the  malady.  Even  the  homoeopaths — ^in  spite  of  the 
anathemas  hurled  by  Hahnemann  against  suppression  of  the  **  psora  ^ 
by  local  applications — ^now  prescribe  green  soap  and  sulphur,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  However,  notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  cured,  the  itch  is  an  affection  greatly  feared  by  the  sooilled  edu- 
cated classes,  by  whom  it  is  regarded  as  a  plebeian  and  disgraceful  dis- 
ease. This  prejudice  is  so  great,  that  their  horror  over  the  disooveiy 
that  they  have  the  itch  is  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  information 
that  it  b  more  harmless  and  easier  to  cure  than  almost  any  other  cu* 
taneous  disorder. 

Tbbatmbmt. — ^To  cure  the  itdi,  it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  Idll  the  in- 
sects and  their  eggs,  or  to  remove  them  horn  the  skin.  This  done, 
the  eruption  induced  by  the  parasites,  and  by  the  scratdiing  which 
their  presence  provoked,  soon  subsides.  There  are  many  methods  of 
caring  the  itdi  with  certainty ;  of  one,  however,  it  is  claimed,  that  it 
affords  the  most  rapid  possible  relief;  that  it  is  less  irksome  to  the 
patient,  and  that  it  costs  less,  at  all  events  in  hospitals.  The  reme- 
dies most  commonly  employed  are  g^reen  soap  and  sulphur.  When 
green  soap  alone  is  used,  every  suspected  part  of  the  skin  must  be 
rubbed  with  it  twice  daily,  until  a  decided  eczematous  dermatids  sets 
in.  With  the  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  consequent  upon  this  ecze- 
ma, the  itch-mites  and  their  eggs  are  also  got  rid  of^  as  the  burrows 
never  extend  down  to  the  cutis.  This  cure  is  a  certain  one,  but  it  r^* 
quires  from  six  to  eight  days  for  its  accomplishment.  Meantime,  the 
patient  must  not  wash  himself  nor  change  his  clothing,  and  must  re* 
main  in  a  room  heated  to  a  temperature  of  75^  to  80^  Fahr.  He  must 
not  bathe  until  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  when  the  cure  is  complete. 
This  treatment  is  not  adapted  for  private  practice,  being  too  iricsome 
and  unpleasant.  The  object  may  be  effected  somewhat  more  quickly 
by  using  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  green  soap  to  one  of  powdered  sul- 
phur, which  is  to  be  rubbed  in  as  directed  above.  The  English  method 
also  consists  in  an  application  of  green  soap  and  sulphur,  with  certain 
additions.  The  treatment  is  commenced  by  a  warm  bath,  after  which, 
for  two  or  three  periods  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  is  to  remain 
packed  in  woollen  blankets  at  a  temperature  of  90®  or  96®  Fahr.  After 
the  first  twelve  hours,  one-third  of  the  ointment  (consisting  of  sulphur 
I  j,  white  hellebore  3  ij,  nitre  gr.  x,  soft-soap  5  jf  Jard  3  iij)  is  to  be 
rubl^ed  into  all  suspected  regions ;  after  the  second  twelve,  a  second 
portion  is  to  be  applied ;  and  in  twelve  hours  more  the  remaining 
third.    Twelve  hours  after  the  last  inunction,  the  treatment  terminates 
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by  a  bath.  This  method,  also,  though  sure  and  rapid^  is  unfit  for  ]>ii- 
vate  practice,  being  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  and  because  pa- 
tients do  not  like  to  sacrifice  a  pair  of  woollen  blankets  to  the  itch. 
Wilkinson^ 8  ointment,  which  contains  tar  and  chalk  in  addition  to  the 
soft-soap  and  sulphur,  is  still  less  adapted  for  treatment  of  private  pa- 
tients. For  this  purpose  the  simple  ointments  of  lard  (  3  j),  and  sul- 
phur (  3  ss),  are  more  suitable,  as  is  also  Helmerich'^s  ointment,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  potash  3  ij,  sulphur  3  ss,  and  lard  3  ij.  After 
one  or  two  initiatory  warm  baths,  the  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  twice 
or  thrice  daily  over  the  entire  body,  excepting  the  face,  or,  at  all 
events,  over  every  spot  where  any  eruption  or  traces  of  itch  can  be 
found.  By  this  means  the  disease  can  be  cured  with  certainty  in  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days.  When  the  patient  cannot  conveniently  absent 
himself  from  liis  business,  let  him  take  a  warm  soap-bath  at  night,  then 
rub  the  susjxjcted  spots,  or,  better,  the  entire  body,  excepting  the  face, 
with  IIdniericK%  ointment,  and  in  the  m»)ming  let  him  take  another 
bath.  This  procedure  also  cures  the  itch  in  a  few  days.  IlelmericJCs 
ointment  is  likewise  employed  in  Uardy^s  "  speedy  cure."  Tliis  con- 
sists in  half  an  hour's  rubbing  with  green  soap,  an  hour's  bathing, 
during  which  the  rabbing  is  to  be  continued,  followed  by  half  an 
hour's  inunction  with  the  ointment.  The  cure  is  perfected  in  a  few 
hours,  but,  tliough  often  successful,  is  not  quite  sure.  The  Vie- 
minckx's  solution,  already  described,  would  be  a  remedy  preferable  to 
any  of  the  above-mentioned,  being  both  simpler,  more  cleanly,  and 
cheaper,  were  it  not  that  it  often  produces  severe  and  obstinate  eczema 
in  persons  with  delioiite  skins.  The  directions  for  the  use  of  Vie- 
mine/ex's  solution,  as  practised  in  the  Belgian  army,  are  as  follows : 
Half  an  hour's  bathing,  half  an  hour's  rubbing  with  green  soap ;  then, 
half  an  hour's  rubbing  with  the  solution  of  lime  and  sulj)hur ;  then, 
another  bath  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  treatment  is  ended. 

Under  the  impression  that  it  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  miles  and  their 
eggs,  and,  that  if  this  be  done,  it  is  unnecessary  to  open  the  burrows, 
and  to  eflect  the  removal  of  both  insects  and  eggs,  by  the  pnxluction 
of  an  artificial  eczema,  it  has  been  proposed  to  rub  the  skin  with  para- 
siticide substances,  capable  of  easily  penetrating  the  ejiidonnis,  and 
especially  to  use  petroleum  and  balsam  of  Peru.  Nothing  can  In?  said 
against  the  correctness  of  the  theory;  and  a  series  of  experiments,  by 
nibbing  in  these  articles,  has  succeeded.  Nevertheless,  aceonling  tc 
experimenters  who  have  tested  the  treatment  fairly,  its  etFects  are  un 
certain  ;  and  it  has  not  superseded  the  old  treatment  in  many  of  the 
hospitals  where  it  has  been  tried.  It  would  only  Ik»  advisable  to  have 
recourse  to  Peruvian  balsam,  or  (when  that  is  beyond  the  patient's 
means)  to  try  the  efficaoy  of  i)etroleuni,  when  the  use  of  sulphur  and 
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soft  (ioap  18  oontraiodicatecL  It  used  formerly  to  be  thought  neoes- 
Bary  to  expose  the  clothing  to  a  temperature  at  which  albumen  will 
coagulate,  in  order  to  kill  the  insects  and  eggs  lodged  in  them.  The 
linen  was  boiled ;  and  the  doth  garments  were  baked  in  the  so-called 
'Mtch-oven,"  or  sent  to  the  ^kettles"  at  the  establishments  for  dean- 
tug  feather  beds,  which  exist  in  all  huge  dties.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  Hebra  declares  this  to  be  superfluous.  Aocrvding  to 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  tills  authority,  the  treatment  of  the  itch 
in  private  houses  is  much  less  difficult,  and  promises  far  more  success 
than  was  formerly  supposed ;  and  the  danger  of  catching  the  disease 
anew  from  dothing,  bedding,  furniture,  or  other  utensils  that  have  not 
been  disinfected,  is  purely  imaginary.* 


NIU,— DERANGEMENTS  OF  SECRETION  IN  TEE  SKIN. 

We  are  aware  that  gaseous,  watery,  and  oleaginous  secretions  are 
given  off  from  the  surfioce  of  the  skin.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  secretions  vary 
from  the  normal ;  but  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  these  variations,  and  with  the  sources  whence  they  arise. 

The  secretion  of  gases,  especially  of  hydrogen  gas,  is  increased  in 
febrile  disease — apparently  from  causes  purely  physical — whenever 
there  is  much  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  If  we  weigh 
a  patient  who  has  had  a  fever,  we  shall  find  him  much  lighter  than  he 
was  prior  to  his  illness.  If  we  take  account  of  every  thing  eaten  and 
drunk  by  him,  and  if  we  deduct  frt^m  this  the  loss  of  weight,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fseccs,  sputa,  urine,  etc.,  which  have  been  evacuated 
during  the  sickness,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  excretion  through 
the  skin  (and  lungs)  greatly  exceeds  the  normal  amount.  It  is 
well  known  that  an  increase  of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  an  augmentation  of  the  secretion  of  sweat; 
and  indeed,  that  the  skin  usually  is  dry  while  the  former  is  going  on 
most  rapidly.  A  copious  supply  of  watery  liquid  greatly  increases  the 
amount  of  gaseous  perspiration.  An  athletic  medical  student,  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  dieted  himself  for  a  long  period  of  time  upon  ex- 
actly the  same  quantities  of  food  and  drink  as  were  given  to  two  patients 
with  diabetes  mcllitus.  The  quantity  of  urine  which  he  secreted  was 
much  increased,  but  upon  calculating  the  daily  amount  supplied  to  the 
system,  and  upon  deducting  the  weight  of  the  daily  excretions  of  urine 
and  faeces,  as  well  as  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  body,  from  the  weight 
of  the  food  and  drink  which  he  consumed,  it  was  found  that  the  insen- 
sible evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs  had  been  very  considerably 
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aiigmented.  There  had  been  no  piofuse  swcatiD^;  and  it  is  Teij 
pfobable  that,  besides  the  conditions  mentioDed  above,  there  aie  others 
which  likewise  serve  to  increase  the  imperoeptible  perspiratioo. 

A  diminution  of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  probably  of  commoo 
occurrence,  for  instance,  in  a  very  cold  or  very  moist  atmoqihere ;  bat 
hitherto,  this  &ct  has  only  been  denxxistrated  directly  by  weighing,  in 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

We  know  nothing  positive  about  the  qualitative  dianges  in  the 
cutaneous  evaporation,  and  can  merely  suppose  that  in  febrile  dis- 
orders this  excretion  not  only  increases  in  quantity,  but  is  altered  in 
its  composition.  That  such  a  change  does  take  place  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  peculiar  odor  emitted  by  the  gaseous  perspiiation  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  the  acute  exanthemata. 

The  secretion  of  sweat  is  much  increased  in  most  people  when  they 
ure  exposed  to  certain  influences.  Both  healthy  persons,  and  persons 
suffering  from  chronic  diseases  free  from  fever,  if  weighed  before  and 
ifter  a  course  of  profuse  artificially-induced  sweating,  are  found  some- 
times to  have  lost  four  or  five  pounds'  weight  in  a  few  hours.  We 
have  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  pro- 
duction of  sweat.  Healthy  persons  sweat  profusely  when  covered  by 
blankets  and  made  to  drink  copiously ;  but  in  most  febrile  diseases 
they  do  not  perspire  at  all,  though  treated  in  the  same  manner;  while 
there  are  other  disorders  attended  by  fever  (not  merely  the  inexpli- 
cable sudor  angelicus  of  the  middle  ages,  but  many  cases  of  pneumonia 
and  rheumatism),  in  which  the  sweating  is  profuse  throughout  the 
whole  attack.  That  the  secretion  of  sweat,  like  that  of  the  saliva,  is 
dependent  upon  nervous  influence,  is  evident  from  the  effect  which  the 
mental  emotions  exert  upon  its  production.  Some  persons  perspire 
more  readily  and  profusely  than  others.  An  excessive  tendency  to 
perspiration  is  called  hyperidroaia.  It  generally  depends  upon  un- 
known causes ;  but  in  some  instances  it  unmistakably  is  a  consequence 
of  repeated  artificially-induced  diaphoresis.  JSdrensprung  mentions 
many  examples  of  hyperidrosis  proceeding  from  the  above  cause.  I 
myself  have  never  noticed  any  great  increase  in  the  secretions  of  the 
skin  at  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  diaphoretics,  and  have  onlj 
observed  it  in  persons  who  had  been  under  treatment  for  some  time, 
%nd  hence  can  confirm  the  assertion  that  profuse  sweating  augments 
the  tendency  to  diaphoresis.  When  the  secretion  of  the  sudoriferous 
glands  cannot  escape,  owing  to  obstruction  of  the  gland-ducts,  or  be- 
cause the  latter  are  incapable  of  transmitting  all  the  secretion  formed. 
It  emerges  around  the  sweat-duct  under  the  epidermis,  and,  lifting  the 
latter,  forms  small,  clear  vesicles  containing  an  acid  liquid,  which  are 
called  audamina.    Obstruction  of  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  sudorifcroa'i 
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glands  oocun  most  fiequently  when  the  secretion  of  sweat  has  been 
airested  for  some  time;  for  infttanoe,  in  the  first  weeks  of  typhus. 
Sudamina,  also  called  miliaria  albOj  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
miliaria  rubra^  excepting  that  the  source  of  both  affections  is  in  the 
sudoriferous  glands,  lliliaria  rubra  has  nothing  to  do  with  retention 
of  perq>imtion,  but  consists  in  an  inflammation  and  exudation,  induced 
by  exeessiye  diaphoresis;  and  for  this  reason  we  have  classed  miliaria 
rubra  under  the  eczematous  affections.  An  eruption  of  sudamina  has 
no  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  which  it  accompanies,  and 
is  seen  as  often  in  critical  sweats  as  in  the  profuse  perspirations  which 
break  out  in  unfiiyorable  phases  of  a  disease,  and  even  in  that  stage 
which  immediately  precedes  dissolution.  The  profuse  sweats  of  the 
miliary  fevers  of  tiie  middle  ages  could  hardly  have  been  of  a  critical 
diaracter,  as  they  appeared  when  the  disease  assumed  a  malignant 
form;  hence  the  miliary  eruption  was  considered  an  unfBtvorable 
sign. 

A  partial  hyperidrosis,  confined  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  to  the  armpits,  and  to  the  region  of  the  genitals,  is  of  fiftr 
mote  common  occurrence  than  general  hyperidrosis.  The  ^sweaty 
hands  and  feet,'*  by  which  many  people  are  troubled,  are  unnaturally 
oooL  The  disgusting  odor  emitted  by  the  perspiration  of  the  feet  and 
armpits  is  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  ill-smelling  ingredients 
in  the  secretion,  but  upon  putrefiictive  decomposition  of  the  perspira« 
tion,  sebaceous  matter  and  macerated  epidermis  of  the  skin.  Hebra^ 
undoubtedly,  goes  too  fiftr  in  asserting  that  this  offensiye  decomposition 
only  takes  place  in  old  shoes  saturated  with  sweat,  and  that  people 
usually  accused  of  having  stinking  feet  really  have  stinking  boots. 
This  offensive  perspiration  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  wholesome  ex- 
cretion, to  be  encouraged  and  cherished ;  and  many  complaints  were 
ascribed  to  its  repression.  Such  views  nowadays  have  been  declared 
altogether  unfounded,  upon  the  high  authority  of  Hebra  and  others ; 
and  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
check  sweating  of  the  feet,  its  arrest  immediately  before  the  outbreak 
of  a  fit  of  illness  is,  in  most  cases,  the  result  of  the  illness  and  not  its 
cause.  But  I  think  that  it  is  saying  too  much  to  deny  absolutely  that 
such  suppression  of  perspiration  may  possibly  now  and  then  be  the 
oaube  of  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that  people  are  often  made  ill  by 
exposure  to  a  degree  of  cold  while  perspiring,  which  would  have  done 
them  no  harm  had  the  sidn  not  been  moist  with  perspiration ;  and  it  h 
equaUy  certain  that  diaphoresis  artificially  induced,  often  b  of  the  ut- 
most benefit  in  diseases  caused  by  exposure  to  cold.  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  sometimes 
the  ohilling  of  perspiring  feet  may  induce  disease,  nor  that  the  re^stab- 
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lisfament  of  the  perspiration  maj  act  beneficially  upon  disease  so  in- 
duced. The  utmost  objection  that  can  be  made  against  the  statement, 
that  ^^  suppression  of  the  perspiration  has  caused  illness,"  is,  that  it  is 
too  indeiiuite ;  since  we  are  quite  ignorant  as  to  whj  it  is  that  the 
chilling  of  a  perspiring  body  so  often  gives  rise  to  disease.  Hence,  I 
consider  it  to  be  entirely  warrantable,  when  it  has  been  proved,  or 
even  when  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  cessation  of  an  habitual  h^'peri- 
drosis  of  the  feet  has  been  followed  by  sickness,  that  we  should  attempt, 
by  means  of  hot  stimulating  foot-baths  and  by  warmly  clothing  the 
feet,  and  by  sprinkling  the  stockings  with  flour  of  mustard,  to  reiSstab* 
lish  copious  diaphoresis  of  the  extremities.  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
that  persons  suffering  from  oflfensively-pcrspiring  feet  and  armpits  are 
to  be  forbidden  to  wash  and  bathe,  or  to  use  cold  water  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  the  judicious  use  of  cold  baths  and  of  cold 
washing,  so  far  from  being  hurtful,  is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  persons 
who  perspire  too  freely,  and  who  are  liable  to  take  cold.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  probable  and  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed above,  that  the  cautious  checking  both  of  local  and  general 
hyperidrosis  is  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  danger  of  catching  cold 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.  At  all  events,  people  with  sweating  feet 
should  frequently  change  their  shoes  and  stockings.  When  the  epi- 
dermis becomes  soft  and  pasty  from  maceration,  and  when  it  inclines 
to  peel  off,  exposing  the  rete  Malpighii,  making  it  painful  and  difficult 
for  the  patient  to  walk,  Hebra  recommends,  as  an  excellent  remedy, 
that  the  soles  and  toes  should  be  smeared  for  some  days  with  the  un- 
guentum  diachyli,  and  then  be  wrapped  in  linen  rags.  He  claims 
that,  by  this  treatment,  not  only  does  a  new  and  firmer  layer  of  epi- 
dennis  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  softened  one,  but  it  causes  a  dim- 
inution of  the  hyperidrosis  for  some  time  afterward.  I  have  no  ex- 
perience of  my  own  testifying  to  the  eflScacy  and  harmlessness  of  this 
procedure. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  diminution  of  the  cutaneous 
secretions  may  form  one  of  the  symptoms  of  senile  marasmus.  In 
other  instances,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  depends  upon  de- 
rangement of  umcrvation ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the 
skin,  to  psoriasis  or  to  ichthyosis,  while,  finally,  cases  exist  of  anidrosis 
and  now  and  then  even  anidrosis  of  half  the  body,  the  causes  of  which 
are  quite  unknown. 

With  regard  to  the  qualitative  alterations  of  the  perspiration,  the 
presence  of  biliary  pigment  in  the  sweat  of  persons  with  icterus,  upon 
which  the  yellow  stain  of  their  clothing  depends,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known.  Biirensprunfj^  however,  believes  that  the  vehicle  of  the  pig- 
ment is  not  the  liquid  of  the  perspiration,  but  the  epithelial  cells  which 
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it  contains.  The  composition  and  source  of  other  substanceSi  whidi 
sometimes  appear  in  the  sweat  and  which  likewise  stain  the  linen,  are 
unknown.  In  a  few  instances  of  suppression  of  urincy  trustworthy 
observers  have  discovered  crystals  of  urea  upon  the  skin. 

In  some  persons,  the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  skin  is  so  much 
increased  that  the  hair  and  cutaneous  surface,  especially  that  of  their 
face,  always  shines  as  if  it  had  been  freshly  anointed  with  pomade  or 
grease.  In  others  it  is  so  deficient  that,  unless  replaced  by  an  un- 
guent, the  skin  and  hair  are  always  dry,  dingy,  and  disposed  to  crack. 
The  former  condition  is  most  likely  to  exist  in  persons  with  an  exube- 
rance of  fiat  throughout  the  entire  body;  the  latter  in  individuals  with 
little  fatj  or  in  those  who  are  sufifering  from  wasting  disease. 

Qualitative  changes  in  the  sebaceous  secretion  are  often  observed, 
in  which  the  unctuous  matter  of  the  skin  does  not  remain  liquid,  but  as- 
sumes a  more  solid  oonsbtence.  Bdren^prung  believes  that  the  in- 
creased solidity  of  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  due  in  part  to  a  prepon* 
derance  of  solid  fat,  and  in  part  to  an  admixture  of  a  larger  amount  of 
cast-off  ghindular  epithelium.  The  increased  solidity  of  the  sebaceous 
matter  of  the  skin  is  usually  accompanied  by  exuberance  in  its  quantity, 
thus  in  some  measure  justifying  the  name  teborrhoea^  applied  to  a  con- 
dition of  the  skin  in  which  it  is  covered  with  crusts  of  dry  sebaceous 
matter.  Seborrhoea  is  most  frequently  observed  upon  the  scalps  of 
infants,  where  the  inspissated  secretion,  rendered  brown  by  admixture 
of  dust,  often  forms  scaly  crusts  of  nearly  a  line  in  thickness,  of  which 
superstition  forbids  the  removal ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  second  year, 
when  the  scabs  are  lifted  from  the  scalp  by  a  freer  growth  of  the  hair, 
that  they  break  up  into  separate  scales,  and  are  removed  as  such  with 
a  comb.  Many  a  case  of  the  so-called  pityriasis  capitis,  in  which  there 
are  many  white  scales,  some  of  which  adhere  to  the  skin,  some  stick- 
ing to  the  hairs,  while  still  others  are  sprinkled  upon  the  clothing,  are 
the  result  of  seborrhoea.  Microscopic  examination,  by  which  it  is  found 
that  the  scales  contain  numerous  oil-globules,  affords  the  best  means 
of  distinguishing  this  form  of  seborrhoea  from  a  dry  eczema  capillitiL 
Finally,  thick  crusts  of  sebaceous  matter,  browned  by  admixture  with 
dust,  and  whose  surface  is  generally  broken  up  into  numerous  blocks, 
appears  upon  the  cheeks,  nose,  eyelids,  ears,  and  nipples,  as  weU  as 
upon  other  parts  of  the  skin  where  a  copious  lanugo  prevents  the  fid! 
of  the  crusts.  Abnormal  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter  may  go  on  so 
rapidly,  that  the  castroff  scabs  are  speedily  replaced  by  new  ones, 
which  greatly  disfigure  the  patient,  who  is  usually  a  female  suffering 
from  menstrual  derangement  (ichthyosis  sebaceae  Rayer).  Thick,  hard 
crusts  of  sebaceous  matter  are  to  be  softened  with  liquid  fat,  and  then 
removed  with  caution,  since  the  epithelial  coat  beneath  them  is  ex* 
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Iremclj  tender.  S jstematic  Tnuhing  with  soap  and  water,  or  alcohol, 
is  the  best  preventiFe  of  the  formation  of  new  cmsts,  although  it  does 
not  alter  the  abnormal  dianieter  of  the  cataneons  secretion.  For 
seborrhcea  capillitii  the  hairdressers  nse  an  evening  lotion  of  ^honej 
water,^  and  a  morning  inunction  of  the  head  with  macassar-oiL  This 
is  a  most  rational  procedure ;  for  the  honej'Water,  which  contains  al- 
oohol,  loosens  the  scales,  and  the  admixture  of  liquid  of  Macassaroil  to 
the  solidifying  sebaceous  matter  prevents  it  from  drying  up  into  new 
scales.  Instead  of  the  honey-water,  however,  any  other  liquid  contain- 
ing alcohol,  such  as  French  brandy,  or  eau  de  cologne,  may  be  em- 
ployed,  and  any  other  oO  will  do  instead  of  MacassainnL  In  treating 
RaycT^s  ichthyosis  sebacea,  especial  attention  mnst  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  sexual  organs,  since  experience  teaches  that,  upon  relief 
of  any  existing  derangement  of  the  latter,  the  tendency  to  excessive 
production  of  sebaceous  matter  also  subsides.  Local  applications 
alone  merely  prevent  accumulation  of  the  secretion,  but  not  its  super- 
abundant generation.  When,  instead  of  flowing  from  the  follicle,  the 
secretion  solidifies  within  it,  creating  hard  masses  like  the  shell  which 
forms  on  the  scalp  in  seborrhcea  (as  above  described),  we  have  the 
eomedOj  the  milium^  or  cUheroma.  In  a  comedo^  the  outlet  of  the  fol- 
licle is  obstructed  by  a  plug  of  black,  hardened  sebaceous  matter, 
mingled  with  dust.  Upon  compressing  the  follicle,  its  contents  are 
squeezed  out  of  the  contracted  orifice,  and,  like  any  other  pasty  sub- 
stance, forced  through  a  sieve,  it  assumes  a  fusiform  shape.  A  milium 
means  a  follicle  distended  by  hardened  secretion  to  the  size  of  a  mil* 
let-seed,  and  covered  by  epidermis,  so  that  there  is  no  visible  black 
speck  in  its  middle.  Atheromata  are  sebaceous  glands  distended  by 
their  inspissated  contents  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  walnut,  or  pigeon's- 
egg.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  an  excessively  distended  sebaceous 
gland  blends  with  the  hair-follicles,  into  whose  outlet  it  opens.  In 
treatment  of  the  comedo  we  can  merely  remove  the  accumulated  mat- 
ter, it  being  out  of  our  power  to  prevent  its  production.  For  persons 
who  are  vain  enough  to  submit  to  a  somewhat  unpleasant  process,  in 
order  to  rid  themselves  from  time  to  time  of  their  comedones,  I  em- 
ploy the  following  prescription  (originally  proposed  by  Riehter)^  and 
have  always  obtained  very  good  results  from  it,  if  not  very  speedy 
ones :  A  mixture  is  to  be  made  of  rye-meal,  honey,  and  yeast ;  after 
waiting  until  it  ferments,  the  fermenting  paste  is  to  be  applied  at  betl- 
time  upon  the  part  of  the  face  upon  which  the  comedones  are  situ 
ated.  Next  morning,  those  comedones  which  evidently  are  somewhat 
loosened  and  elevated — ^but  only  those — ^are  to  be  pressed  out,  not 
oetweeu  the  nails,  or  under  a  watch-key,  but  under  a  gentle  pressure 
of  the  fingers.     This  process  must  be  kept  up  for  several  weeks.    We 
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have  already  meDtioned  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  preparations  of 
sulphur,  when  treating  of  acne.  For  the  treatment  of  milium, 
Hebra  recommends  removal  of  the  epidermic  covering  by  bathing 
it  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  (one  drachm 
to  a  pint  of  water),  or  by  the  application  of  soft  soap  upon  a  flan- 
nel rag.  Treatment  of  atheroma  consists  in  division  and  extirpation 
of  the  degenerated  follicle. 
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8CLEBODEBMA. 

ScLEBODEBHA  occurs  at  any  age,  but  especially  in  middle-aged 
women  from  unknown  causes,  and  is  due  to  a  gradual  increase  and 
atrophy  of  the  cutaneous  connective  tissue  especially  of  the  face, 
arms,  etc.,  which  becomes  hardened,  pale,  red,  or  pigmented,  and 
adherent  to  the  parts  beneath,  so  that  the  lineaments  of  the  face  may 
be  stiffened,  the  lips  and  nostrils  shortened,  the  fingers  stiff,  etc.  The 
disease  goes  on  for  years,  and  when  arrived  at  the  stage  of  atrophy 
is  incurable  ;  but  earlier  it  may  subside.  This  favorable  result  does 
not  appear  due  to  rubbing,  bathing,  mercurial  salve,  or  the  internal 
use  of  iodide  of  potash  ;  but  tonic  treatment  and  good  nourishment 
may  do  good.  The  nature  of  this  disease  is  not  fully  understood  ; 
while  some  attribute  the  changes  in  the  skin  to  stasis  of  lymph,  either 
from  thickening  or  from  disease  of  the  lymphatics  (and  regard  it  as 
related  to  elephantiasis),  other  observers,  who  have  seen  the  joints 
and  some  bones  implicated,  refer  the  disease  to  trophic  neurosis 
originating  in  the  ganglionary  system.  A  different  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  sclerema  neonatorum,  or  cellular-tissue  hardening^  which 
attacks  feeble,  premature  children  under  fourteen  days  old.  There 
is  decided  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
body  and  great  depression  of  the  temperature  ;  the  skin  begins  to 
harden  on  the  legs,  and  this  hardening  extends  to  the  trunk,  arms^ 
and  even  face.  The  portions  of  skin  affected  are  sometimes  cede- 
matous,  and  subsequently  hard  as  boards,  cold  and  cyanotic ;  the 
stiffness  greatly  hinders  all  motion,  the  face  is  wrinkled,  sucking  and 
drinking  are  impaired,  the  bodily  temperature  falls  markedly,  and 
death  usually  occurs  within  a  week.  On  autopsy,  besides  oedema  of 
the  skin  and  perhaps  of  the  deeper  parts,  the  fatty  tissues  are  found 
unusually  firm ;  some  regard  this  as  due  to  the  sinking  of  the  bodil  j 
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temperattrre.  Bat  generailj  there  are  remains  of  other  morbid  af- 
fections, which  have  eii.ited  with  or  before  the  «kin  trouble,  and 
mast  have  impaired  the  circnlation,  as  palmonary  atelectoais,  pneu- 
monia, heart-disease,  intestinal  catarrh,  and  alcers. 

TREATifETrT  is  to  be  directed  against  the^e  caa-al  diseases,  to 
securing  good  nourishment  bj  a  wet  narse,  XrAtJyji  f«»i  nutrient 
enemata,  wine,  ether,  mask,  etc.,  and  improving  the  circulation  bv 
wrapping  the  child  in  flannel,  hot  baths,  etc. 

LEPROriT — ELEPHAXTIASIS    GR.ErOEnf. 

Leprosy,  which  was  formerly  so  dread  el,  and  which  is  still  en- 
demic in  some  cotmtries,  and  was  so  even  in  Earope  previous  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  still  occurs  sp^jra^iioally.  Although  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  dL*eajie  has  of  late  been  crreatlv  enricheil,  its  origin  is 
gtill  uncertain  ;  but  it  has  been  a.^certained  that  a  minoritv  of  cases 
were  hereditary,  and  that  the  disease  b  not  contasrious.  Althoujjh 
the  symptoms  of  leprosy  are  not  always  the  same,  still  the  cases 
«how  that  the  J  are  of  the  same  general  character.  Among  the 
forms  that  have  been  describe*!  are  Upra  rnnf:>Alo.pjj  I.  ttibtrfrulosa, 
and  /.  ancpMhetica.  The  disease  rartlv  begrins  before  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  year ;  it  is  more  common  in  youth  and  middle  age. 
The  local  symptoms  are  usually  preceded  for  a  long  time  by 
general  svmptoms,  such  as  heaviness,  chills,  loss  of  appetite,  vague 
pains,  evening  fever,  etc.  In  the  maculous  variety,  spots  come  on 
the  skin  ;  these  may  disappear  on  pressure,  and  they  may  be  dark 
or  white  ;  the  disease  may  run  its  course  with  these  appearances,  or 
combine  with  the  other  two  forms.  In  the  tuberculous  form,  sen- 
flitive  nodules  as  large  as  a  nut  form  on  the  maculx  or  on  healthy 
flkin.  These  nodules  may  be  scattered  or  congregated  ;  they  come 
especially  about  the  face  and  limbs.  After  it  has  lasted  a  long 
time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  lanrnx,  nose,  and  eye 
may  be  aflFected.  Leprous  nodules  may  last  for  years  and  then  pass 
away,  leaving  a  dark  pigmentation  or  spot  of  white  atrophy  in  the 
skin  ;  more  rarely  they  soften  and  form  abscesses,  or  ulcerate,  even 
going  deep  enough  to  expose  the  bones  and  open  the  joints,  espe- 
cially of  the  hand  and  foot. 

Although  cutaneous  aniesthesia  accompanies  spotted  and  nodular 
leprosy,  in  the  form  called  anrosthetic  loss  of  sensation  exists  in  the 
nkin  without  spots  or  nodules.  Later  the  anaesthetic  spots  become 
flabby,  yellow,  and  atrophicfl  ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  hands 
participate  in  the  atrophy  ;  the  skin  breaks  through,  leaving  a  tor- 
pi^l,  lifeless  opening,  which  slowly  enlarges,  and  finally  exposes  or 
even  detaches  phalanges  or  portions  of  limbs.     The  anaesthesia  of 
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the  ekin  and  the  trophical  changes  have  long  directed  attention  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  large  nerve-trunks  have  been  found  nodu- 
lated. But  in  the  central  nervous  system  also  changes  have  been 
found,  and  perhaps  more  perfect  methods  of  examination  will  there 
find  the  causal  changes.  In  one  case  Lunglians  found  great  soften- 
ing of  the  gray  commissures  and  posterior  horns,  showing  the  spinal 
cord  to  be  the  seat  of  disease  in  that  case  at  least.  The  neurotic 
nature  of  leprosy  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  frequent  coin- 
cidence of  pemphigus  (which  is  regarded  as  a  neurosis),  and  by  its 
tendency  to  occur  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides. 

The  prognosis  is  bad.  Though  perhaps  not  for  years,  it  usually 
causes  death,  preceded  by  loss  of  the  limbs,  face,  etc.  Sometimes 
the  course  is  milder,  and  after  many  years  ends  in  recovery. 

Tbeathext  is  of  little  avaiL  None  of  the  vaunted  specificB 
have  held  their  own.  So  far  as  at  present  known,  the  best  treat- 
ment is  change  of  residence,  good  hygienic  surroundings,  cleanli- 
ness, nourishment,  fresh  air,  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  attention  to 
special  symptoms.  At  a  leper  asylum  in  British  Guiana  gurjun  oil 
is  said  to  have  proved  beneficial,  as  has  also  chaulmoogra  oil,  in 
doses  of  five  to  twenty  drops  three  times  daily,  while  it  was  Applied 
externally  combined  with  psoralea  corylifolia.] 
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DISEASES    OF    THE     SKIN. 

1  .—P.  455. 

Besides  ordinary  erythema  nodosum,  which  occurs  in  children 
and  youth  otherwise  healthy,  Uffelmann  describes  a  modified  form 
with  certain  constitutional  peculiarities,  where  the  patients  have 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  feeble  health,  and  delicate 
frames. 

Bohn  regards  erythema  nodosum  (as  well  as  peliosis  rheumatica) 
as  an  infiammatory  infarction  from  embolism  of  the  cutaneous 
arteries,  while  other  observers  make  a  decided  distinction  between 
cutaneous  embolism  as  seen  in  endocarditis  and  exudative  erythema 
proper. 

Lewin  defines  exudative  erythema  as  a  vasomotor  neurosis,  and 
calls  attention  to  its  symmetrical  occurrence  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  unfrequently  so  modified  as  to  resemble  other  dis- 
eases.   Pustules  forming  on  the  erythematous  spots  may  induce  the 
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appearance  of  variola  ;  or  it  may  be  accompanied  or  followed  by 
articular  inflammations,  giving  a  resemblance  to  articular  rheuma- 
tism ;  it  is  even  possible  that  some  of  those  cases  of  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  of  obscure  origin  may  have  been  related  to  a  pre- 
cedent erythema  exsudativum.  Finally,  Lcwin  believes  that  in 
women  the  erythema  may  be  duo  to  inflammation  of  the  urethra  ; 
that  is,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  an  irritation  starting  from  the 
urethral  mucous  membrane  and  reflected  to  the  vasomotor  nerves 
of  the  skin^  as  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism  is  in  males. 

Another  form  has  been  observed  as  an  epidemic  in  Paris,  tho 
Crimea,  Mexico  (acrodynia),  as  well  as  that  called  pellagra  in  Italy 
and  the  South  of  France. 


2.— P.  505. 

The  use  of  even  nitrate  of  silver  requires  some  practice.  Each 
lupus  nodule  should  be  bored  into  with  a  sharpened  point,  and 
loosened  up  from  the  sound  skin  ;  which  is  not  diflicult,  as  the  for- 
mer is  readily  broken  up,  while  the  latter  is  resistant.  The  pain  in- 
duced ceases  after  a  few  hours.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  week  ;  it  would  be  too  painful  to  destroy  all  the  nodules 
at  once,  where  the  nodules  are  numerous  and  disseminated.  Hebra 
and  Kaposi  recommend  a  sort  of  weak  Cosme^s  paste  (arsenic,  alb. 
gr.  X,  cinnabar.  3  ss,  ung.  aqua)  ros.  3  ss),  which  is  spread  on  muslin 
and  applied  for  three  days,  being  renewed  every  day.  The  second 
day  there  is  mild,  the  third  day  tolerably  severe  pain,  and  oedema- 
tous  swelling  of  the  face  and  eyelids ;  but  the  lupus  nodules  have 
become  dark-brown  sloughs,  which  are  detached  by  suppuration 
after  a  few  days,  leaving  cavities  which  soon  granulate.  If  the 
nodules  have  already  ulcerated,  it  may  suflice  to  apply  the  plaster 
for  one  or  two  days.  Arsenical  poisoning  rarely  if  ever  occurs  from 
the  above  treatment.  Another  plan  is  to  scarify  the  nodules  at 
intervals  of  some  weeks.  Vbl/cmann  recommends  scraping  out  the 
nodules  with  a  sharp  scoop,  and  if  necessary  subsequently  scarify- 
ing or  cauterizing  the  raw  surface  ;  this  operation  is  painful,  and 
requires  anaesthesia  ;  the  same  is  true  of  treatment  by  the  galvano- 
cautery. 

But  destructive  treatment  is  not  always  required.  Where  in- 
stead of  nodules  there  is  merely  infiltration  of  the  skin,  resolution 
may  take  place  without  ulceration  ;  so  we  may  try  to  aid  resolution 
by  irritating  the  part  with  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver or  tincture  of  iodine  with  intervals  of  rest.  Mercurial  oint^ 
ment  may  be  applied  daily. 
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3.— P.  507. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  f avus  bodies  consist  of  an  epider- 
mis coating,  containing  fangi  and  fine  gran  alar  cement.  From  the 
surface  of  the  capsule  numerous  fungous  filaments  project  into  the 
favus  body.  At  first  these  filaments  are  simple,  but  deeper  they 
become  branched  and  finally  form  chains.  The  same  fungous  cle- 
ments  are  found  in  the  roots  of  the  hairs  and  in  the  hairs  themselves. 

4.— P.  509. 

We  should  not  confound  herpes  tondcns  capillitii  with  the  dis- 
ease known  as  alopecia  areata.  In  the  latter,  which  occurs  both  in 
ohildren  and  adults,  the  hair  falls  from  a  circumscribed  spot  in  the 
midst  of  a  luxuriant  growth,  leaving  circular  bald  spots,  which  may 
unite  with  other  similar  spots.  But  alopecia  areata  is  not  due  to 
fungi ;  it  is  a  trophic  nervous  affection.  The  bald  spot  is  not  red 
or  covered  with  scales,  and  after  some  months  the  hair  grows  again 
without  treatment. 

Herpes  tondens  might  be  mistaken  for  roseola  syphilitica  or  pso- 
riasis ;  but  in  the  syphilitic  affection  there  is  no  scaly  deposit ;  in 
psoriasis,  on  the  contrary,  the  red  spots  are  covered  with  thick  regu- 
lar scales.  , 

5.— P.  515. 

A  treatment  for  scabies,  recently  again  resorted  to  and  highly 
spoken  of,  is  with  balsam  of  Peru,  which  when  brought  in  direct 
contact  is  said  to  kill  the  insect  in  20  to  40  minut03.  The  patient  is 
to  have  a  warm  bath,  then  to  rub  the  whole  body  except  the  head, 
but  more  especially  the  parts  most  affected,  viz.,  the  hands,  feet, 
largo  joints,  penis,  scrotum,  breasts,  and  nates.  The  treatment 
requires  about  one  ounce  of  balsam,  which  may  be  used  in  four  to 
six  applications,  made  within  two  days  and  without  changing  the 
underclothes  ;  then  wash  the  body  well.  This  treatment  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  inflaming  the  skin  or  being  so  disagreeable  as  most 
others.  A  similar  but  somewhat  less  expensive  treatment  is  by 
using  petroleum  30  parts,  olive  oil  8  parts,  in  the  same  manner. 
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In  the  present  section  we  would  briefly  call  attention  to  all  the 
diseases  of  the  joints,  bones,  or  muscles  coming  within  the  reach  of  in* 
temal  remedies,  whether  they  be  idiopathic  aflections  of  these  organs, 
or  the  prominent  symptoms  of  constitutional  disease,  of  a  cachexia  or 
dyscrasia. 

BHEUMATISM. 

The  series  of  morbid  processes  which  were  formerly  grouped  to- 
gether as  rheumatism  has  grown  smaller,  it  is  true ;  all  those  dis- 
eases of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  parenchymatous  organs, 
which  were  formerly  called  rheumatism,  have  been  excluded ;  and 
we  have  also  ceased  to  designate  as  rheumatic  those  cases  of  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritonaeum,  referrible  to 
cold,  or  for  which  we  can  find  no  cause ;  but  still  the  number  and 
variety  of  morbid  processes  classed  under  the  head  of  rheumatism  are 
sufficient  to  render  a  precise  definition  of  the  term  impossible. 

We  may  mention  the  following  points  as  characteristic  of  the  forms 
of  disease  at  present  considered  as  rheumatic :  1.  The  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  fibrous  tissues,  the  joints,  aponeuroses,  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons, neurilemma,  periosteum,  or  in  the  muscles  and  tendons ;  2.  The 
painfidness  of  the  afl^ection,  which  is  due  in  many,  probably  in  all  cases, 
to  stretching  of  and  pressure  on  the  elements  of  the  tissue  by  the  di- 
lated capillaries  and  an  inflammatory  oedema ;  3.  The  absence  of  trau- 
matic causes  and  a  kind  of  independent  occurrence  of  the  disease,  that 
is,  its  independence  of  other  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  I  tiiink  that 
the  negative  description  given  in  3  is  more  distinctive  than  a  posi- 
tive one  would  be  in  its  place,  which  would  perhaps  refer  the  origin 
of  the  affection  to  catching  cold  and  to  atmospheric  influences.  Fre- 
quently as  catching  cold  and  atmospheric  influence  lead  to  rheuma- 
tism, it  is  not  at  all  proved  that  they  are  its  sole  cause.  In  practice, 
all  painful  inflammatory  affections  of  the  above-named  tissues  that  oc- 
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oar  primarily  and  idiopathicallj,  and  are  not  of  tnuimatio  ori^^  are 
termed  rheumatic^  no  matter  whether  the  difleaae  can  be  referred  to 
catching  cold  or  not.  Another  oharaoteristio  of  riieumatio  affections 
is  the  frequent  disproportion  between  the  severe  subjective  symptoms 
and  the  insignificant  anatomical  changes,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of 
the  disease  to  pass  from  the  part  first  affected  to  others  of  analogous 
structure  and  function.  But  the  proportionately  severe  pain  in  rheu- 
matism is  less  due  to  the  variety  than  to  the  location  of  the  disease ; 
at  least  traumatic,  gouty,  and  oUier  inflammations  of  moderate  degree, 
are  very  painful,  when  they  attadc  fibrous  tissues.  Nor  is  the  fugaciiy 
of  rheumatic  affecdons,  their  tendency  to  shift  position,  entirely  char> 
acteristic,  for  no  one  would  object  to  terming  rheumatic  an  idiopathic^ 
painful  affection  of  a  joint,  which  did  not  show  this  fugacityi  but 
mained  limited  to  the  same  joint  for  years. 


OHAPTER    I. 

▲CUTS    ABnCTTLAB    BBEUHATISM — BHEUMATISMCS    ABnCULOBUM 
ACUTA — BUEUHAlBTllIUnS  ACUTA — FLYING  GOUT,' 

In  acute  articular  rheumatism  the  synovial  capsule  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  joints  is  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  disturbance  of  nu- 
trition. The  simple  name  of  polyarthritis  acuta  would  be  enough  for 
this  disease,  if  there  were  not  a  seoondaiy  polyarthritis  acuta  occurring 
in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases  from  which  acute  articular  rheumap 
tism  is  to  he  distinguished  as  polyarthritis  acuta  rheumatica  seu  idio- 
pathica.  In  most  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  capsule  does  not  attain  a  very  high  grade.  The 
exudation  into  the  joint  is  usually  neither  copious  nor  fibrinous,  nor 
does  it  contain  many  pus-cells.  The  swelling  visible  about  the  affected 
part  depends  mostly  on  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  connective  tissue 
around  the  joint.  But  this  slight  degree  of  uiflammation  and  the 
quality  of  the  exudation  are  by  no  means  constant  peculiarities  of  the 
disease ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  cases  where  the  inflammation 
has  attained  a  far  higher  grade,  and  where  a  fibrinous  or  purulent  ex* 
udation  is  deposited. 

The  predisposition  to  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  veiy  unequal  in 
different  persons,  without  our  knowing  the  reasons  for  this  dissimilarity. 
Some  persons  seem  to  inherit  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  Those 
who  have  had  one  or  more  attacks  are  very  liable  to  it.  The  disease 
IS  rare  in  early  cliildhood  and  in  old  age ;  it  occurs  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty  years.  Men  are  attacked  as  often 
as  women,  or  perhaps  more  frequently.    The  predisposition  appears  to 
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be  somewhat  stronger  in  robust,  full-blooded  persons  tlian  in  those 
who  are  weak  and  anaemia 

Among  the  inducing  c&uses  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  the  more 
Important  are  temporary  exposure  to  cold,  either  by  suddenly  wet- 
ting the  heated  body,  or  by  being  subjected  to  a  draught,  and  con- 
tinued residence  in  damp  dwellings  and  working  in  damp  places.  The 
working-classes,  who  are  chiefly  exposed  to  these  bad  influences,  are 
consequently  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  well-to-do  classes. 
In  most  cases  the  exciting  cause  cannot  be  recognized.  The  disease 
occurs  all  over  the  world,  but  is  more  frequent  in  the  temperate  zones 
than  in  the  polar  regions  or  the  tropics.  At  some  times,  particularly 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  the  disease  is  so  common  that  the  num- 
ber  of  cases  reminds  us  of  an  epidemia  In  summer  and  autumn  the 
cases  are  usually  solitary. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^We  do  not  often  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  during  an 
attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  When  we  do,  the  changes 
found  in  the  joints  are  often  unimportant,  being  limited  to  a  moder- 
ate hyperaemia  of  the  synovial  capsule  and  a  slight  increase  and  tur- 
bidity of  the  synovia.  In  some  cases  even  these  do  not  remain  to  tell 
of  the  inflammation  that  has  undoubtedly  existed  during  life,  and  the 
result  of  the  autopsy  is  almost  as  negative  as  in  most  cases  of  erysipe- 
latous dermatitis.  On  the  other  hand,  on  post-mortem  examination, 
we  occasionally  find  the  sjmovial  capsule  of  some  joints  of  a  dark-red 
color,  from  hyperxmia  and  ecchymosis,  relaxed  and  puffed  up,  the  joint 
dilated  and  filled  with  purulent  fluid ;  the  ends  of  the  neighboring  bones 
even  may  be  injected  and  contain  extravasations  of  blood.  In  all  recent 
cases  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  shows 
very  plentiful  deposits  of  fibrin.  There  are  also  the  frequent  anatom- 
ical changes  due  to  the  complications  of  articular  rheumatism,  par- 
ticularly of  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  myocarditis. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  some  cases  the  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease is  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  general  uneasiness  and  a  feeling  of 
weariness  in  the  limbs.  In  others,  the  premonitory  symptoms  are 
wanting,  and  the  attack  begins  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  is  not  frequently  marked  by  a  chill,  as  we  have 
learned  is  the  case  in  pneumonia  and  some  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. Usually  there  is  only  a  slight  rigor,  which  is  often  repeated 
during  the  first  few  days ;  in  the  other  cases  even  this  is  absent,  and 
there  is  from  the  first  the  hot  feeling,  which  otherwise  does  not  occur 
till  after  the  chill.  Just  as  the  symptoms  of  fever  begin,  or  soon  after- 
ward, the  patients  complain  of  pain  in  one  or  usually  in  several  joints; 
this  is  moderate  at  first,  but  quickly  and  steadily  becomes  more  severe 
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&nd  soon  grows  very  decided.     As  long  as  ihe  patieiii  makes  no 
attempt  to  move  the  affected  joiiit,  and  it  is  not  touched,  the  pain  is 
endurable ;  but  every  attempt  to  move  die  joint  or  the  slightest  prcs- 
Bnace  on  it,  in  severe  cases  even  the  weight  of  the  beddothea,  increases 
the  pain  so  that  the  patients  often  moan  and  cry  till  they  have  re- 
mained quietly  for  a  time  in  a  comfortable  position  protected  from 
any  injury.    If  we  examine  tiie  affected  joint,  we  sometimes  find  it 
moderately,  sometimes  very  much  swollen.     As  we  have  already 
said,  the  swelling  only  partly  depends  on  the  effusion  into  the  joint; 
being  partly  due  to  oedema  of  the  sldn  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  it 
usually  extends  to  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  limb,  and  on  careful 
examination  it  looks  as  if  the  ends  of  the  bone  were  enlarged*    The  skin 
over  the  affected  joint  is  mther  of  normal  color  or  else  light,  or  excei> 
tionally  dark  red    The  degree  of  the  swelling  and  the  severity  of 
the  pain  are  not  always  in  exact  proportion ;  the  pain  is  often  very  s^ 
vcre,  while  the  swelling  is  scarcely  observable.    The  lai^  joints,  par- 
ticularly the  knee,  foot,  hand,  elbow,  and  shoulder,  are  most  frequently 
affected ;  but  the  small  joints,  especially  the  finger,  stemo-davicular 
and  intervertebral  articulations,  are  be  no  means  exempt.    The  toe- 
joints  are  only  exceptionally  implicated.    Occasionally  also  the  sym- 
phisis pubis  is  attacked.      Not  very  unfrequently  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  muscles  and  fiisoia  about  the  affected  joint.    The  num- 
ber of  joints  involved  varies.    Even  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease it  is  rare  for  a  single  joint  to  be  attacked ;  far  more  frequently, 
two,'  three,  or  even  more,  are  simultaneously  diseased.    It  is  customary, 
as  the  disease  progresses,  for  joints,  that  have  previously  remained  free, 
to  become  involved,  and  for  the  symptoms  to  readi  their  height  in 
these,  while  it  is  subsiding  or  hss  even  disappeared  in  those  first 
infiamed.     If  the  pain  and  swelling  disappear  slowly  in  the  joints  first 
seized,  while  they  develop  in  others,  the  number  of  joints  implicated 
at  one  time  may  be  very  large,  and  the  patient's  state  be  very  help- 
less and  pitiable.    Occasionally  such  patients  cannot  make  any  move- 
ments ;  they  are  unable  to  stir  from  any  position  in  which  they  have 
been  placed ;  they  fear  even  the  most  oarefiil  passive  motion  rendered 
necessary  for  urination,  defecation,  eating,  or  drinking.     Even  slight* 
ly  shaking  the  bed  increases  their  psin,  and  induces  groans  and  com- 
plaints.   But  this  /extent  and  severity  of  the  sjrmptoms  are  not  frequent 
In  most  cases  two  or  three,  or  at  least  only  a  moderate  number  of 
joints,  are  simultaneously  affected  with  severe  pain,  while  the  others 
remain  free,  or  are  somewhat  stiff  and  only  pain  when  freely  moved ; 
sometimes  also  they  crepitate. 

Fever  usually  accompanies  the  commencement  of  tlie  disease; 
occasionally  it  precedes  the  local  symptoms,  and  only  exceptionallv 
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comes  on  late ;  it  usually  corresponds  to  the  severity  and  extent  of  the 
local  symptoms,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  a  sthenic  inflammatory 
fever.    The  bodily  temperature  does  not  usually  attain  the  high  grade 
observed  in  infectious  diseases ;  in  most  cases  it  does  not  rise  more 
than  two  or  three  degrees  above  normal,  but  exceptionally  it  becomes 
104® — 105.6®,  or  even  higher.    The  pulse  b  more  frequent,  usually 
from  90 — 100  beats  in  the  minute,  and  is  generally  full  and  soft.    Only 
in  those  cases  where  the  temperature  becomes  very  high  does  the 
pulse  reach  120 — 1 30  beats  in  the  minute.    In  many  cases,  even  where 
there  b  no  complication  with  endocarditis,  we  hear  blowing  murmurs, 
so-called  blood-murmurs.    The  respiration  is  hastened,  the  skin  is  al- 
most always  covered  with  very  profuse  perspiration  of  acid  odor,  which 
has  no  critical  significanoe,  but  is  usually  just  as  abundant  during  the 
advancing  stage,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  as  in  the  declining 
stage.     The  skin  is  often  covered  with  an  eruption  of  miliaria  rubra. 
We  have  previously  shown  that  this  exanthema  belongs  to  the  eczemas, 
and  results  from  irritation  of  the  skin  at  the  orifices  of  the  perspiratory 
glands  frx)m  excessive  sweating.     Besides  vesicles  filled  with  a  mill^ 
fluid,  we  often  see  efilorescences  in  the  shape  of  red  papules,  where 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  exudation  to  raise  the  epidermis  into  a 
vesicle.     More  rarely  sudamina,  or  miliaria  alba,  occur.     The  great 
loss  of  water,  due  partly  to  increased  evaporation  caused  by  the  high 
temperature,  partly  to  the  profuse  sweating,  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
thirst,  but  by  the  scantiness  of  the  urine.     Frequently  only  twelve  to 
fourteen  ounces  of  urine  are  evacuated  in  twenty-four  hours.     As  the 
amount  of  urea  is  increased  on  account  of  the  accelerated  change  of 
tissue,  the  concentrated  urine  has  a  very  high  specific  gravity ;  and,  as 
the  amount  of  water  it  contains  is  insufficient  to  retain  the  urates  in 
solution  at  low  temperature,  copious  sediments  of  these  salts  form  as 
soon  as  the  urine  cools.     These  appear  darker  red  than  common,  on 
account  of  the  quantit}*^  of  coloring  matter  which  is  deposited  with  the 
salts.     A  very  copious  sediment  of  urates  does  not  always  allow  us  to 
conclude  that  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty-tour  hours  is  in- 
creased ;  at  least,  in  two  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  treated 
at  the  Gi-eifswalder  clinic,  where  Hoppe-Seyler  had  the  kindness  to 
examine  the  very  thick  urine  which  deposited  a  large  sediment,  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  was  only  normal.     It  is,  to  some  extent,  justifiable 
to  term  such  urine  almost  pathognomonic  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism ;  for  in  scarcely  any  disease  is  the  loss  of  water  so  great  from 
profuse  sweating  as  well  as  from  increased  evaporation,  caused  by  the 
high  temperature. 

Among  the  complications  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  pericar- 
ditis,  endocarditis,  and  myocarditis,  deserve  especial  mention.    Wlien 
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speaking  of  heartdifleases,  we  fully  showed  that  the  frequency  of  these 
complications  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  particularly  by  BimUUxucL 
Apparently,  BouiUaud  considered  inflammation  as  the  cause  of  the 
above-mentioned  ^  blood-murmurs,"  which  are  probably  due  to  an  abnor- 
mal tension  and  consequent  irregular  vibration  of  the  valves  and  walls 
of  the  vessels.  We  have  mentioned  that,  aooording  to  Bambergei^M 
statistics,  the  complication  with  endocarditis  occurs  in  about  twenty 
per  cent,  with  pericarditis  in  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  while  myocarditis  is  much  rarer.  Accord- 
ing to  Bamberget^B  observation,  the  tendency  to  complicating  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart  and  pericardium  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  joints  affected.  In  these  cases  the  heart-affection  is  a  com- 
plication and  not  a  metastasis,  as  is  shown  by  the  fiict  that,  when  any 
form  of  carditis  develops,  the  affection  of  the  joint  continues  as  it  was 
previously.  For  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  heart-affection,  we 
wOl  also  refer  to  what  has  been  said,  and  shall  only  again  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  there  are  no  subjective  symptoms, 
and  the  complication  is  only  recognized  by  physical  examination 
Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  fistr  rarer  complications  than  the  different 
forms  of  carditis,  and  still  rarer  ones  are  cerebral  and  spinal  menin- 
gitis. In  protracted  cases,  suppuration  of  the  joints  may  lead  to  pyse- 
mia ;  but,  as  this  termination  of  idiopathic  arthritis  is  rare,  such  cases 
are  very  uncommon. 

The  disease  has  no  cyclical  course,  and  lasts,  with  varying  inten- 
sity, in  mild  cases,  one  or  two  weeks ;  in  severe  ones,  for  many  weeks. 
The  pain  and  fever  usually  remit  in  the  morning,  and  exacerbate  in 
the  evening ;  but  these  variations  are  not  regular.  Frequently,  cases, 
which  at  first  appeared  mild  and  favorable,  subsequently  become  very 
obstinate  and  malignant ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  an  apparent  improve- 
ment, which  has  given  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery,  the  fever  and  local 
symptoms  suddenly  become  worse  again,  and  advance  to  a  height  not 
previously  attained. 

In  regard  to  the  results  of  acuto  articular  rheumatism,  we  must 
especially  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  the  mild  cases,  where  few  joints 
are  affected  and  the  fever  is  slight,  may  recover  completely,  but  that 
recovery  is  also  the  usual  termination  for  severe  cases,  where  numerous 
joints  are  inflamed,  very  painful,  and  mtioh  swollen,  and  where  the 
severe  local  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  fever.  But, 
even  in  favorable  cases,  recovery  does  not  take  place  with  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  symptoms,  but  with  their  gradual  and  not  always  regular 
diminution.  Notwithstanding  its  treacherous  course  and  its  frequent 
complication  with  inflammation  of  the  most  important  organs,  this 
malady  rarely  terminates  fiitally.     Death  seldom  occurs,  except  when 
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tjKX^u ;  bi^jft-^  it  Ikacf  i«^?^:3)  Rxp^^r^sed  Ucst  lAer  depecd  ob  aa  izDex- 
^auSi^A  f /^x/i^Av^niriZ'     Bat  it  %^:f^siA  v>  bk;  tittt  thij  brpoukesit^  is 
un;'jiit^:^r>^  tLl  i^atj^rCai  ob^^rrslkiflBt  of  tine  Ir^iLy  ttaxperaktare  h^ve 
uktf/wfi  that,  in  tia^rv;  ''jui^  t^^  fatal  nsolt  it  nrx  doe  to  tiie  ierer  aod 
t}j^  i.Y,T»:2M^  of  tli<;  tctL j^;ral4xre;  to  a  poixit  £aal  to  life ;  panicularij 
mtiCf:  h  ha«,  W:Tj  iMiown  tiiat,  in  tfiis  diae&se,  toe  tecaperatme,  wbicL  is 
WiwJly  ity^hmUt^  rxtar  rive  quite  bigiiu     In  a  lev  irn<an<ySy  morec^er^ 
the  ner^fTv;  \jnlxt^yni\Af/tiA  depend  on  ixifiainTnatkiO  of  tbe  meninges, 
tliat  iJi,  r/n  ^.iiari^ii  aikalo;r<xt%  to  those  in  the  joints.    I  mjself  ha^e  oolj 
v^^m  r/ri/;  r5i.%e  wh^rre  the  moderate  increase  of  bodilj  temperatore,  the 
t\f:\mwu  in  tijc  fimt  sta^,  and  the  subsequent  rxAoa,  together  with  ex- 
^>T*!>jve  r'ftarlation  of  tfie  pulse  and  repeated  Tomiting',  left  no  doubt 
aui  t/i  the  nature  of  the  dli^ease.     This  case  ended  in  reoovery,  so  that 
tlie  di;i;rrio^U  wan  not  coo^nned  bj  autopsv;  bat  in  a  dissertatioQ 
writt/Ti  liy  iJr.  yiamrn^  imder  the  direction  of  mj  colleague  ITo/der^ 
ffit  "  .M^rriijj^f'ral  Syrnptorns  in  Acute  liheumatism,"  cases  are  reported 
whf;rf:  jHtKfyrfi^rrUra  examination  sliowed  the  presence  of  inflanunatoxy 
rjiv^iv;  of  the  m/fning'^^     It  has  not  jet  been  decided  whether  the 
chronic   cy.T(fhral  dihturJxinccs,  o^,-casionally  left  after  acute   articular 
rfjciirri;iti;^rn  are  due  to  perceptible  anatomical  changes.      GrUsingef 
%\}f*iikfh  of  them  an  flr^Uows :  "  The  severe  cerebral  disturbance,  lasting 
for  xnf>u\h%  or  mr/rc,  caa«4^xl  by  articular  rheumatism,  appears  as  insan- 
ity with'/tit  fever,  characterized  by  depression,  or  as  proiiotmced  melan- 
choly with  Htu[K>r,     It  may  l>e  followed,  or  may  alternate,  with  states 
of  excit/:iiir;nt ;  K/>mctimcs  this  disturbance  is  accompanied  by  convul* 
live  choreic  movements;  the  prognosis  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable;. 
»ecovfrry  w;cms  Ui  resist  most  rapidly  and  certainly  where,  after  a  time, 
rluririg  the  cere!>ral  disturbance,  the  joints  are  again  attacked  with 
acuti)  rh(;umatism/'     Acute  articular  rheumatism  very  often  ends  in 
inry^irnplffte  cure.     In  many  cases  the  fever,  severe  pain,  and  the  swell- 
ing of  mo«»t  i)i  the  joints  disappear,  but  a  chronic  rheumatism  remains 
in  c/'rtain  joints,  proves  very  obstinate,  and  often  never  entirely  disap- 
|)ear«.     Still  more  frcfjuently  the  patients  live  through  the  acute  artio 
iilar  rhcumatiHm  and  its  complications,  but  acquire  valvular  disease  of 
tlio  lieart,  which  is  never  cured,  and  of  which  they  soon  die.     After 
the  (liNoasc  lias  lasted  a  long  time,  particularly  if  the  fever  was  severe, 
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the  oOQvalesoents  are  usually  very  anemic,  and  we  may  hear  false 
mnnnuis  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  which,  on  careless  examination 
and  insuffident  attention  to  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  may  be 
confounded  with  valvular  affections. 

Tbeatmbht. — ^For  acute  articular  rheumatism  all  kinds  of  antiphlo- 
gistio  remedies  have  been  used,  particularly  general  and  local  bleed- 
ing, nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  tartrate  of  antimony  in  small  doses, 
and  many  have  thought  it  possiUe  to  shorten  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  to  prevent  the  complioitions,  by  energetic  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
From  what  we  have  said  of  the  vaiying  course  and  duration  of  the  dis* 
ease,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  any  such 
suppositions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  energetic  anti];dilogosis  did  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  some  cases,  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  often 
persisted  for  weeks  and  that  heart-affections  have  often  developed  in 
spite  of  it,  speaks  against  its  in^Edlibility.  Hence,  in  recent  times,  the 
treatment  by  repeated  bleeding,  by  large,  and  even  dangerous  doses 
of  saltpetre,  as  well  as  the  Sjrstematic  use  of  tartar  emetic,  has  been 
abandoned,  and  we  now  employ  other  remedies  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  as  tmoertain, but  are,  at  all  events,  less  dangerons.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  in  moderate  doses  (  3  ij  to  §  vi  of  water,  a  taUespoonful  eveiy 
two  hours),  has  alone  maintained  its  position  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  and  is  prescribed  by  most  physicians,  without 
any  great  expectations  from  it,  just  as  it  is  given  in  pneumonia  and 
other  febrile  diseases.  Since  this  remedy  can  hacdly  prove  injurious 
in  small  doses,  and  since  its  antiphlogistiG  action  has  not  been  dis- 
proved, and  is  not  at  all  improbable,  and,  finally,  as  we  know  no  other 
remedy  that  will  certainly  arrest  or  shorten  the  course  of  acute  articu^ 
kur  rheumatism,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  its  employment  Per- 
haps it  has  been  wrong  to  follow  Ii<idemacher's  advice,  and  prescribe 
mtrate  of  soda  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  probably  more 
active.  Recently,  great  authorities  recommend  a  return  from  cubic 
nitre  to  common  nitre  {KofUer),  The  next  most  popular  remedies  are 
colohicnm  (tinct  or  vin«  sem.  colchid  3SS,  tinct  opii  3s8,  15 — ^20 
drops  eveiy  three  hours),  lemon-juice  (  §  ss  three  times  daily),  iodide 
of  potassium  (  3  ss —  3  j  dissolved  in  3 — 4  oa^  water,  during  the  day),  qui- 
nine and  the  narcotics,  especially  opium  and  morphine  We  cannot, 
with  our  present  experience,  give  any  special  indications  for  the  em> 
plojment  of  colchicum,  lemon-juice,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
seem  to  have  proved  serviceable  in  some  cases,  but  most  generally 
have  no  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  very  obstinate  cases, 
with  fiiequent  relapses,  we  will  employ  these  remedies,  slight  as  is  the 
hope  of  benefit  from  them.  Quinine  is  no  more  a  specific  in  acute 
articular  xfaeumatism  than  in  pneumonia,  typhus,  and  many  other  dis 
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sases  in  which  it  is,  neFextfaeless,  an  important  remedj.  But  it  is  one 
3f  the  most  powerful  antipyretics,  and  it  should  be  used  when  the 
fever  is  higlu  It  is  customary  to  give  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  during 
the  day,  and  it  in  best  to  give  such  large  doses,  for,  aoooiding  to  my 
experience,  it  is  only  from  large  doses  that  we  can  expect  any  decided 
effect  on  the  bodily  temperature  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  After 
the  experiments  of  Weber  and  Billroth,  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  fever  patients  decidedly  £ayoni 
inflammatory  disturbances  of  nutrition.  If  this  be  so,  an  antipyretic 
treatment  has  also  an  antiphlogistic  action,  and  quinine  as  well  as 
other  antipyretic  remedies  would  answer  not  only  the  symptomatic 
indications,  but  also  the  indications  from  the  disease,  particularly  in 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  where,  while  the  fever  continues,  new 
joints  arc  continually  becoming  affected  At  all  events,  quinine  de- 
serves a  full  trial  in  acute  rheumatism,  when  there  is  any  great  in- 
crease of  bodily  temperature.  Most  of  the  narcotics  can  be  dispensed 
with ;  but  opium  and  morphine  are  not  only  invaluable  remedies  for 
moderating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  but  it  also  seems  as  if  their 
exhibition  prevented  the  inflammation  in  the  joint  reaching  so  high  a 
point.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  whether  they  shorten  the  course  of 
the  disease,  as  some  observers  claim  they  do ;  but  I  can  affirm  that, 
even  where  there  is  great  fever,  large  doses  of  opium  or  morphine  are 
well  borne.  Where  the  pain  disturbs  the  night's  rest,  it  is  advisable 
to  ^vc  the  patient  a  grain  of  opium,  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia, in  the  evening ;  and,  when  the  pain  is  uncommonly  severe,  we 
may  order  this  dose  every  two  hours,  till  relief  is  obtained.  In  the 
treatment  of  most  cases  of  articular  rheumatism,  I  limit  myself  to  the 
exhibition  of  quinine  and  opium.  Among  the  external  remedies^  warm 
and  cold  compresses,  leeches,  blisters,  as  well  as  nimierous  narcotic  and 
irritant  lotions  and  liniments  are  recommended.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed from  their  nuriber,  these  remedies  have,  on  repeated  trials,  been 
of  less  service  than  was  claimed  by  the  person  proposing  them ;  we 
must  acknowledge  t?iat  external  remedies  also  usually  have  no  effect 
on  the  course  of  tlie  disease,  and  are  at  most  only  paUiatives.  Any 
physician  in  good  practice  will  not  deny  that  cases  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  coming  under  treatment  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  often  rr;8ist  all  external  or  internal  treatment  for  three  to 
six  weeks  or  more. 

In  cases  of  mc derate  intensity,  it  is  well  to  envelop  the  affected 
joint  in  v/addirg ;  where  the  pain  is  severe,  cool  evaporating  lotions 
are  best,  par!;i'jularly  as  ice  and  cold-water  compresses  are  popularly 
considered  us  bad  autlrheumatics  and  are  consequently  used  irregularly. 
Elaylchlorflre  (  3  ss —  3  j,  lightly  rubbed  in),  as  rea^mmended  by  Wwi 
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ieriich^  is  an  excellent  palliative ;  but  frictions  with  ether,  which  ] 
jsed  on  economical  grounds  as  a  substitute  for  elaylchlorUrc,  answered 
the  same  purpose.  Local  abstractions  of  blood  should  be  limited  to 
those  cases  where  a  single  joint  has  been  considerably  swollen  and 
painful  for  a  long  while.  If,  after  repeated  leeching,  the  pain  and 
swelling  do  not  subside,  if  they  remain  fixed  in  one  joint  after  disap- 
pearing from  the  rest,  we  may  cover  it  with  blisters,  or  paint  the  skin 
with  tincttut;  of  iodine.  When  ordering  the  diet  of  the  patient,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  exhaustion  threatened  by  the  fever.  Hot 
drinks  should  be  forbidden,  as  they  uselessly  increase  the  perspiration. 
The  room  should  not  be  kept  too  warm,  but  its  temperature  sliould  be 
regular.  The  complications  are  to  be  treated  as  advised  elsewhere. 
If,  diuing  the  disease,  severe  cerebral  symptoms  come  on,  we  must 
decide  whether  they  depend  on  excessive  increase  of  the  bodily  tem- 
perature, or  on  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  In  the  former  case  it 
will  be  well  to  reduce  the  temperature  by  wrapping  the  body  in  wet 
sheets,  or  by  cool  baths.  Both  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
temperature  threatens  to  increase  to  a  great  height.  I^  when  the 
brain  symptoms  occur,  the  temperature  be  not  greatly  increased,  we 
should  apply  leeches  to  the  head,  and  then  cover  it  with  frozen  com- 
presses.' 


CHAPTER    II. 

CHBONIC    ABTICITLAB    BHEXTKATISM — BHEXTMATISM17S    ABnCXTLOBUM 
CHBONICirS — ^BHEUKABTHBinS    CHBONICA. 

Etiology. — Chronic  articular  rheumatism  is  Ihe  name  applied  to  a 
chronic  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  which  usually  attacks 
only  one  or  a  very  few  joints,  which  passes  firom  one  joint  to  another 
fiu*  more  rarely  than  acute  articular  rheumatism  docs,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  its  long  duration,  induces  comparatively  little  anatomical 
diange.  When  chronic  articular  rheumatism  l^ads  to  suppuration  of 
the  joint  and  caries  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  it  is  generally  customary 
not  to  consider  it  any  more  as  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  but  as, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  and  to  transfer  it  to  surgery  just  aa 
we  do  arthrocace  and  tumor  albus.  Chronic  deforming  rheumatism  we 
shall  treat  of  in  the  next  chapter.  Chronic  articdar  rheumatism  often 
develops  from  the  acute  thus :  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course  in 
the  other  joints,  one  or  more  of  them  do  not  return  to  the  normal  state, 
out  remain  the  seat  of  permanent  disturbances.  In  other  cases  it  ap- 
pears as  a  chronic  disease  from  the  start.  Very  frequently  there  is  a 
decided  congenital  predisposition  to  chronic  articular  rheumatism ;  on 
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the  oth?r  har>d  there  are  nmDerGpas  cases  irbere  socb  a  predispositiao 
IS  acr|irired.  First  amoog  the  predisposing'  causes  are  prerioos  attacks 
of  actite  articular  rheumatism,  for  after  these  there  often  remains  a 
peculiar  t/^idencr  to  the  cfaroDic  form  which  did  not  preTioaslr  exist. 
The  ftanr;e  is  true  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  chrooic  articular  rheuma- 
tism, as  this  also  usually  leaves  behind  a  so-called  rheumatic  predispo- 
ntion.  The  nyjst  frequent  eidting  cause  is  catching  cold,  but  espe- 
cially a  protracted  sojourn  in  cold,  damp,  and  windv  places.  This 
almost  all  old  wash-women  suffier  from  chronic  articular  rheumatism. 
In  manj  cases  the  exciting  cause  cannot  be  determined. 

Ajtatoxical  AFFiLkiLLSCES. — In  the  comparatively  rare  cases 
where  we  have  an  opporttmitj  to  examine  joints  that  have  been  the 
seat  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  we  generallv  find  the  synovial 
capsule  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  thickened,  the  fringe-like  pro 
cesses  of  the  membrane  hypertrophied,  and  not  unfrequently  degener" 
ated,  the  cartilages  relaxed  and  shaggy,  the  synovia  is  cloudy. 

Stmptoms  axd  Cocbse. — Chronic  articular  rheumatism  app»eai3 
under  two  different  forms.  In  the  first  form,  single  joints  are  often  for 
months  or  years  the  seat  of  constant  pain.  This  is  increased  by  press- 
ure, but  particularly  by  active  or  passive  motion,  and  there  are  also 
severe  paroxysms  of  pain  which  apparently  come  on  sjxjntaneously, 
especially  at  night.  If  we  place  the  hand  on  the  joint  in  motion,  we 
often  perceive  a  distinct  crackling  or  crepitation.  Occasionally  the 
joints  arc  decidedly  swollen ;  but  the  swelling  does  not  depend  on  in- 
flammatory oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  is  the  case  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  but  entirely  on  an  increase  of  the  synovia  in  the 
joints,  and  on  thickening  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments.  In  other 
3ascs  there  is  no  swelling,  as  there  is  no  considerable  effusion  in  the 
joint,  or  else  the  swelling  is  only  apparent ;  the  joint  becomes  more 
prominent,  l)ccause  the  muscles  are  atrophied  on  the  affected  limb, 
which  is  always  less  used.  Where  this  form  lasts  a  long  time,  in- 
oomplcte,  false  anchyloses  are  readily  developed ;  but  it  rarely  leads 
to  tumor  albus,  or  arthrocace.  The  second  form  of  chronic  articu- 
lar rheumatism  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  attacks  of  acute  artic- 
ular rheumatism,  occurring  at  short  intervals,  in  which  certain  joints 
are  always  affected.  Persons  suffering  from  this  form  often  become 
"  rheumatic ''  at  every  change  of  the  weather,  every  time  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  draught,  and  just  as  often  without  any  perceptible  cause. 
Sometimes  one  joint  is  affected,  sometimes  another;  it  is  slightly 
swollen,  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  particularly  painful  when 
moved.  The  fever,  which  is  almost  always  present,  is  evinced  by  con- 
tinued frequence  of  puise,  constant  perspiration,  by  thick  sedimentary 
unne,  as  well  as  by  the  gradually  increasing  apathy  and  emaciation 
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of  the  patient    This  fonn  also  of  dironio  articular  rhetjoiatisin  is  very 
obstinate,  and,  once  rooted,  often  lasts  for  life.    It  is  frequently  00m- 
plicated  with  muscular  rheumatism,  and  not  unlrequently  with  those 
forms  of  neuralgia  and  paralysis  which  are  usually  tenned  rheumatic. 
Treatmknt. — ^The  form  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  limited  to 
certain  joints,  requires  chiefly  a  local  treatment ;  while  vague  chronic 
articular  rheumatism,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  to  be  treated  gen- 
erally.   In  recent  cases,  the  best  local  treatment  is  by  leeches  or  wet 
cups.    To  attain  satisfactory  results,  these  should  be  finequentiyre* 
peated  at  moderate  intervals ;  they  then  do  excellent  service,  and 
cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  remedy.    Even  in  obstinate  cases  it 
is  well  to  begin  the  treatment  with  leeches  or  wet  cups,  unless  con- 
traindicated  by  the  general  state  of  the  patient    The  result  of  the 
first  abstraction  of  blood  must  decide  us  whether  to  repeat  it  in  such 
cases  also,  or  to  use  derivatives  instead.     Among  the  latter,  such  as 
redden  the  skin,  or  cause  superficial  inflammation  of  it,  are  to  be  pr^ 
ferred  to  those  which,  from  their  volatility,  irritate  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  but  cause  no  perceptible  change  in  the  skin.    Heretical  as 
it  may  sound,  we  still  believe,  that  when  the  disagreeable  opodeldoc, 
volatile  liniment,  spirits  of  camphor,  as  well  as  the^lragrant  mixtura 
oleoso-balsamica,  prove  beneficial,  thdr  efficacy  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  parts.     For  support  of  this  assertion,  we  may  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  of  late  even  the  laity,  who  formerly  used  the  above 
remedies  as  a  matter  of  course  in  all  rheumatic  affections,  use  them 
less  frequently,  and  employ  frictions  with  French  brandy  and  salt  in- 
stead.   The  application  of  sinapisms  and  frictions  with  spirits  of  mus* 
tard,  by  which  the  skin  is  temporarily  reddened,  are  sometimes  of  un- 
doubted benefit,  and,  when  continued  regularly,  may  cause  permanent 
improvement.    Frictions  with  veratrine  and  chloroform  liniment  induce 
peculiar  sensations  in  the  skin,  which,  to  some  extent,  speak  for  their 
derivative  action.    In  mild  cases  I  have  employed  a  solution  of  veratria 
(gr.  vj — x),  in  chloroform  (  ^  ss),  and  mixt  oleoso-balsamica  (  3  ij), 
with  apparently  favorable  effect     Vesicants  are  fietr  more  efficacious 
than  rubefacients;  among  these  may  be  classed  painting  the  skin 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  as  it  causes  the  epidermis  to  be  thrown  off"; 
^nd,  if  the  undiluted  tincture  be  used,  it  often  induces  blisters.    In 
very  obstinate  cases,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  result,  the  portions  of 
surface  denuded  of  cuticle  must  be  kept  suppurating  for  a  time.    I 
consider  a  powerful  douche  over  the  affected  joint  as  the  most  efficient 
derivative,  and  even  place  it  before  the  hot  iron  and  mox£,  which  an 
also  advised  in  localized  articular  rheumatism.     We  may  readily  sat* 
isfy  ourselves  that  an  energetic  douche  will  leave  a  hyperemia  of  the 
skin  lasting  for  several  hourF     I  have  no  personal  experience  of  the 
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action  of  the  steam  douclie.     Besides  the  above-Damed  local  remcclicai 
and  the  popular  resin  and  narcotic  plasters,  the  application  of  ""  gout- 
paper  ^  (gicht  papier),  skins  of  animals,  wadding,  raw  wool,  cotton,  etc;, 
which  partly  (aTor  derivation  to  the  skin,  partly  maintain  an  equable 
temperature,  other  remedies  are  also  used  locally,  which  are  expected 
to  be  absorbed,  and  consequently  act  favorably  on  the  course  of  rheu- 
matism.    Chief  among  these  remedies  are  iodine  and  mercury.     Little 
as  I  recommend  fiictioiis  with  mercurial  ointment  in  these  affections 
generally,  I  must  still  decidedly  advise  continued  frictions  of  ointment 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of  mercurial  ointment,  with  iodide  of  potas> 
sium  (3j —  3  ss),  in  old  cases  of  fixed  arterial  rheumatism,  where  ab 
straction  of  blood  and  derivatives  have  proved  inefficacious.     The  sec 
ond  of  these  salves  causes  slight  derivation  to  the  skin  at  once,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  there  is  an  eczcmatous  eruption  of  the  part     Paint- 
ing the  part  once  or  twice  daily  with  a  LugoCs  solution  (iodine  3ss, 
potass,  iod.  3  ss,  aq.  dest,  3  j — ij)  does  exceUent  service.     Among 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  treating  chronic  articular  rhemnatism  is 
the  constant  current  of  electricity.    My  experience  with  it  is  not  very 
great,  it  is  true ;  but  it  fully  confirms  the  reports  of  Remak  and  j&r6, 
that  even  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism  are  usually 
cured  after  a  few  sittings.     I  pass  quite  strong  currents  through  the 
affected  joint,  by  applying  thin  metallic  plates  to  the  skin  over  the 
joint,  instead  of  using  the  common  olive-shaped  electrodes.     When 
the  pain  becomes  too  severe  at  the  p>oint  where  the  negative  pole  is 
applied,  I  change  the  electrodes.     The  very  favorable  results  of  the 
constant  current  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism  confirm  me  in  the  be- 
lief that  its  results  in  neuralgias  and  paralysis  also  depend  on  its  cata- 
lytic action.    In  the  constitutional  treatment,  which  must  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  vague  form  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  must  be  used 
in  connection  with  local  treatment  in  the  fixed  form,  the  systematic 
emplo^Tnent  of  warm  baths  deser\*es  most  confidence.     As  no  ph^-si- 
cian  of  experience  will  deny,  many  persons  are  perfectly  cured  by  one 
or  more  courses  of  treatment  at  Wildbad,  Gastein,  PfUffers,  Ragaz, 
Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  Rehme,  etc.,  who  had  previously  resisted  all  kinds 
of  treatment  for  years.     The  fact  that  warm  springs  of  very  varied 
eluMnical  composition,  as  well  as  those  whose  waters  contain  ver}'  little 
mineral  matter,  have  equal  reputation  in  chronic  rheumatism,  indicates 
\QT^  decidedly  that  the  effect  is  much  more  dependent  on  the  bathing 
m  warm  water  than  on  the  different  qualities  of  the  water.     In  well- 
constructed  hospitals,  provided  with  suitable  baths,  just  as  good  re* 
suits  arc  attained  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism  as  at  Ai.\-Ia- 
Chapclle,  Teplitz,  and  Wildba^l,  as  I  can  show  by  some  very  striking 
although  not  very  numerous  cases  from  the  Greifswalder  clinia     lo 
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private  practioe  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  the  bath-treatment  with  the 
necessary  care  and  prudence;   hence  it  is  generally  better  to  send 
patients,  whose  means  permit,  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  warm 
springs.     Baths  of  95^ — 100^  are  sufficiently  warm,  and  are  probably 
to  be  preferred  to  those  of  higher  temperature ;  at  least,  according  to 
my  experience,  Russian  vapor-baths  do  less  good  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism than  warm-water  baths.    The  same  observation  has  been  made 
elsewhere.    The  erection  of  a  Russian  vapor-bath,  at  a  place  where 
there  has  formerly  been  none,  usually  pays  very  well  the  first  and 
second  year,  for  most  persons  with  chronic  rheumatism  crowd  to  it,  ex- 
pecting to  be  cured ;  but  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  number  of 
customers  is  usually  much  less,  and  this  is  certainly  not  because  the 
persons  with  rheumatism  have  all  been  cured,  but  because  their  hopes 
have  been  disappointed.     From  the  experience  at  Wildbad,  Leuk, 
and  elsewhere,  it  seems  advisable  to  gradually  extend  the  duration  of 
the  bath,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  treatment,  to  let  the  patient 
pass  an  hour  or  more  in  it     It  is  very  important  for  them  to  avoid 
taking  cold  after  bathing,  and  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  a  blanket- 
sweat     It  is  customary  to  give  about  thirty  warm  baths  in  succession, 
and  if  this  number  proves  insufficient,  it  seems  better  to  stop  their  use, 
and  take  up  the  treatment  again  a  few  months  later.    In  ^  cold-water 
curea,^  patients  with  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  old  cases,  are  not 
usually  cured.     I  know  not  a  few  cases  of  this  class  who  left  the  cold- 
water  cure  establishment,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  months,  sicker 
than  when  they  entered.    In  recent  cases,  on  the  contrary,  hydropathy 
appears  to  have  a  favorable  effect.     Among  the  ^anti-rheumatic'* 
medicaments,  tine,  colchici  sem.  (  ^  ss),  with  extract  aconit  (  3  ss), 
and  tine,  opii  (  3  ss),  in  doses  of  15 — ^20  drops  four  times  daily,  has  a 
great  reputation,  and  is  probably  the  most  common  prescription  in 
chronic  articular  riieumaUsra.     Unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet  know  in 
which  cases  coldiicum  (which  is  certainly  not  altogether  inactive)  is 
indicated,  nor  when  we  cannot  expect  any  thing  from  it     Ammo* 
niated  tincture  of  guaiac  and  the  antimonials,  whicli  formerlv  had  the 
reputation  of  being  active  anti-rheumatics,  are  little  used  of  late.    In 
some  cases  of  chronic  articular  rheumatisro,  and,  as  it  seems,  chiefly  in 
those  cases  where  the  ligaments  are  mostly  affected,  iodide  of  potash 
in  large  doses  (3j — 3  j  daily)  appears  to  be  very  serviceable.    Im- 
provement ordinarily  begins  with  the  appearance  of  slight  iodism,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  dose  until  the  effect  of  the  medicine  is 
observed  on  the  skin,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.     In  recent 
cases,  and  in  young  persons,  the  regimen  of  the  patient  must  differ  (rom 
that  in  old  cases,  or  patients  of  advanced  age.    While,  in  the  former, 
especially  after  improvement  has  begun,  we  should  advise  a  careful 
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hardcnii]^  process  bj  washing'  in  cold  water,  ookl  bathing  in  rivei  cv 
flea,  regnbtf  walks  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  eta,  in  the  latter,  all  op 
portunities  of  catching  cold  should  be  avoided,  the  sea  and  river  baths 
forbidden,  and  the  patient  should  be  advised  to  wear  flannel  next 
the  skin.  If  the  sleeping-room  be  dark  and  damp,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  mge  its  exchange  for  a  healthier  and  drier  one. 


CHAPTER   III. 

DCFOSMnrO    AXUCUULR    DfFf.AmfATIOy,  ABTHBinS    DKFORlftANS^ 

THJUnS     KODOSA,    ABTHRITIS    PAUPEBUK,    ASTHBTTB     CHBONIQUS 
SSCHE. 

EnoLOGT. — 3y  arthritis  deformans,  we  mean  those  forms  of  arlio> 
alar  inflammation  where  not  only  the  synovial  capsule  and  hgaments 
of  the  joint  exhibit  the  signs  of  a  chronic  inflammation  having  no  ten- 
dency to  suppuration,  but  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  cartilages  and 
surfaces  of  bone  in  the  joint  show  peculiar  changes  charactetistic  of 
this  form  of  arthrophlogosis.  The  latter  consist  chiefly  of  a  loss  of 
the  articular  cartilage  and  surfsux;  of  the  bones,  and  in  a  central  indu- 
ration of  the  epiphyses,  accompanied  by  a  proliferation  of  lx>ne-sub- 
stance  at  the  periphery.  Arthritis  deformans  is  by  some  authors  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  while  others 
consider  it  as  essentially  different  from  the  rheumatic  affcctioD&  From 
the  great  elasticity  of  the  term  rheumatism,  oue  view  is  as  correct  as 
the  other.  Arthritis  deformans  has  at  least  this  in  common  with  the 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints  described  in  the  last  diapter ;  it 
cannot  always  be  traced  to  catching  cold  from  linng  in  damp  places 
exposed  to  draughts.  Arthritis  deformans  never  occurs  during  child- 
hood. Solitary  cases  are  seen  about  the  age  of  puberty ;  it  is  most 
frequent  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years ;  but  it  also  occurs 
later  in  life,  and  even  in  advanced  age.  It  attacks  women  more  fre- 
quently than  men.  It  is  so  much  more  common  among  poor  people 
than  among  the  wealthy,  that  it  has  been  termed  arthritis  paupcrum. 
Wc  do  not  know  whether  this  depends  on  the  bad,  damp  dwellings,  on 
the  want  of  good  nourishment,  or  on  some  other  causes  to  which  the 
poor  are  more  exposed  than  are  the  well-to-do  classes. 

Anatomical  iNLPPEARANCES. — On  anatomical  examination  of  the 
swollen,  misshapen  joints,  we  And  the  articular  capsule  decidedly 
thickened  and  covered  with  ragged  proliferations.  Tlie  joint  contains 
a  very  small  amount  of  synovia  (hence  the  name  arthrite  chronique 
s^che).  Tiic  articular  cartilages  are  broken  down  into  filaments,  occa- 
■ioTmlly  ossified,  and  in  advanced  cases  they  have  entirely  disap{)caref1 
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by  wasting  awa}^  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  oome  in  contact^  and 
have  smooth,  articular  surfaces.  As  a  result  of  inflammatoiy  atrophy 
the  central  parts  of  the  epiphyses  appear  porous,  whUe  their  size  is 
decidedly  increased,  either  regularly  or  in  warty  protuberances,  by  the 
formation  of  osteoph3rtes. 

Stmftohs  avd  Course. — ^Arthritis  deformans  results  from  acute 
orticular  rheumatism  much  less  frequently  than  the  above-described 
chronic  inflammation  does ;  in  most  cases  it  develops  slowly,  and  gra^ 
ually  reaches  its  height.  A  halt  sometimes  occurs  in  its  progress,  but 
never  a  retrogression  or  a  disappearance  of  the  existing  deformity. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  patients  complain  of  pain  in 
the  affected  joints ;  this  is  usually  slight,  but  is  sometimes  so  severe  as 
to  rob  them  of  sleep.  The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  still 
more  by  movement  of  the  joint ;  if  the  hand  be  laid  on  it,  we  may  al- 
most always  perceive  a  crackling  or  crepitation.  The  affected  joints 
seem  decidedly  thicker ;  the  skin  covering  them  is  of  normal  color,  or 
slightly  reddened.  The  above  changes  most  frequently  affect  the  joints 
of  the  hand  and  feet,  especially  those  of  the  fingers,  toes,  and  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  articulations,  but  they  may  abo  attack  any 
of  the  other  joints  of  the  body  and  even  the  spinal  column.  Gases 
where  the  patient  b  confined  to  hb  bed  for  years,  or  sits  up  dunng  the 
day  in  an  arm-chair  and  at  night  b  carried  to  bed,  may  be  found  in  al- 
most any  large  poor^iouse.  The  laity  usually  call  thb  state  being 
^  drawn  up  by  the  gout,"  The  symmetrical  appearance  and  progress 
of  the  disease  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  arc  often  very  remarkable. 
It  b  rare  for  one  hand  to  be  affected  first,  and  the  other  one  subse* 
quently ;  the  process  b  apt  to  begin  simultaneously  in  both  hands,  and 
to  pass  to  the  two  feet  at  the  same  time.  Characteristic  subluxations 
almost  always  occur  in  the  affected  joints,  especially  in  the  fingers; 
these  arc  hardly  explained  by  the  widening  of  the  epiphyses  ovei 
which  the  tendons  pass,  by  the  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilageSi 
and  the  smoothing  off  of  the  bony  surfaces  of  the  articulation.  The 
phalanges  are  almost  alwa3rs  flexed  on  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  deviated  toward  the  ulnar  sides,  so  that  the  fingers 
lie  over  each  other  like  the  shingles  in  a  roof.  In  the  phalanges  them 
selves  the  subluxations  are  sometimes  in  the  flexed,  sometimes  in  the 
extended  position,  in  the  different  joints.  Patients  with  this  tedious 
disease  may  attain  very  old  age.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the 
long  duration,  there  is  rarely  complete  anchylosb.  The  above  process 
sometimes  occurs  exclusively  in  the  hip-joint,  and  then  either  induces  a 
wearing  off  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  the  formation  of  large  stalao* 
tite-like  osteophytes,  about  its  periphery.  Thb  disease,  called  mcUum 
eaxcB  aeniUj  belongs  to  surgery. 
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Tkeatmest. — ^Lhtle  hope  as  we  have  of  removing  bj  treatment 
the  deformitT  that  has  once  developed,  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
authors  who  sav  that  treatment  is  entirelv  useless  in  arthritis  defor 

ar  a^ 

mans.  The  impairment  of  motion  does  not  usuallv  depend  solely  od 
the  deformity,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  also  on  the  still  existing 
inflammation*  The  remedies  which  we  placed  in  the  first  rank  against 
dironic  articular  rheumatism,  particularly  the  warm  baths  and  the 
painting  with  tincture  of  iodine,  have  in  many  cases  at  least  a  favor- 
able effect  on  the  inflammation.  Eveiy  season  at  Toplitz,  as  I  actu- 
aDj  know,  and  probably  also  in  the  other  watering-places  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  some  patients  with  arthritis  defonnans  have 
improved  so  much  that  they  were  able  to  leave  the  chair  with  rollers, 
And  after  the  termination  of  their  treatment  could  roll  other  pkatients 
to  the  baths. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

MUSCULAB  BHEU^CATISIC — BHEU1CATISMU8   afUSCULABIS. 

Etiology. — ^Under  the  term  muscular  rheumatism  it  is  customary 
to  class  not  only  rhetmiatic  affections  of  the  muscles,  but  also  tliose  of 
the  fisisda,  periosteum,  and  other  fibrous  tissues,  except  those  about 
the  joints.  The  changes  induced  in  these  tissues  by  rheumatic  affec- 
tions are  not  exactly  kno\yn.  The  negative  results  of  most  autopsies 
seem  to  render  it  very  probable  that  the  anatomical  changes  are  of 
that  class  that  leaye  little  trace  in  the  cadaver,  that  is,  that  they  consist 
chiefly  in  hypcnemia  and  scanty  serous  exudations.  In  rare  cases,  how- 
ever, the  rheumatic  process  appears  not  to  be  arrested  at  this  point, 
but  to  lead  to  inflammatory  proliferations  of  connective  tissue.  I*rO' 
riep  and  Virchow  found  places  in  the  muscles  where  the  muscular 
tissue  was  replaced  by  callous  connective  tissue  (rheumatic  eallosities), 
and  Vogel  oljscrved  thickenings  and  adhesions  of  the  neurilemma  of 
the  corresponding  nerves  in  several  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
These  cases  are  so  rare  compared  with  those  where  no  changes  can  be 
discovered,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  base  a  definition  of  rheumatic  affei^ 
tions  on  them.  Even  supposing  that  hypcnemia  and  serous  exuda 
tions,  and  in  severe  cases  an  inflammatory  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue,  be  the  basis  of  the  rheumatic  affection,  it  still  remains  imdeter* 
mined  whether  the  sensory  nerves  traversing  the  muscles  are  morbidly 
excited  by  changes  in  the  muscles  and  sarcolemma,  or  by  simultaneous 
changes  in  their  neurilemma.  In  the  latter  case,  ran  ocular  rheumatism 
would  lie  a  so-called  rheumatic  neuralgia  of  the  small  nerves  supply- 
ing the  muscles.     Regarding  the  etiology  of  muscular  rheumatism,  we 
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3uy  refer  to  what  we  hayc  said  of  the  etiology  of  acute  and  chronic 
articular  rheumatisin,  and  the  more  so  as  muscular  rheumatism  is  very 
often  complicated  with  the  articular  form  of  the  disease.  Catching 
cold  is  certainly  the  most  frequent  cause ;  but  the  sudden  occurrence 
of  some  forms,  as  lumbago,  renders  it  very  probable  that,  besides  catch- 
ing cold,  there  are  other  causes,  especially  straining  or  fotigue  of  the 
muscles,  etc. 

Syhftoms  Ain>  CouBSK — The  most  important,  and  usually  the 
only  symptom  of  muscular  rheumatism,  is  the  pain  which  is  generally 
designated  as  stretching  or  tearing.  Moving  or  rubbing  the  affected 
tissues  increases  this  pain,  while  regular  pressure  generally  diminishes 
it  Occasionally  the  pain  is  accompanied  by  inability  to  shorten  the 
affected  muscle,  and  to  make  active  movements  with  it.  The  skin 
covering  the  part  does  not  appear  red  and  swollen,  or  wanner  than 
the  surrounding  parts.  The  pain  usually  exacerbates  toward  evening, 
and  remits  in  the  morning.  It  is  generally  made  worse  by  cold  and 
dampness,  and  improved  by  dry  warmth.  But  sometimes  the  warmth 
of  the  bed  increases  rheumatic  pains.  Occasionally  muscular  iheumar 
tism  is  ^  wandering,^'  that  is,  the  pain  leaves  one  place  and  appears  in 
another.  Sometimes  it  remains  ^'  fixed ''  in  certain  musdes,  fasdas, 
etc.  In  most  cases  muscular  rheumatism  is  an  acute  disease,  which 
entirely  disappears  after  a  short  duration ;  rarely  it  is  a  chronic  affec- 
tion, and  either  the  wandering  or  fixed  form  ma}*  become  chronic,  just 
as  wandering  or  fixed  articular  rheumatism  does.  According  to  its 
location,  muscular  rheumatism  has  received  various  and  sometimes  pe- 
culiar names.  If  the  frontal,  occipital,  or  temporal  muscles,  the  galea 
aponeurotica,  or  the  periosteum  of  the  skull  be  affected,  we  term  it  a 
cephalal(/ia  rheumcUica,  We  should  make  it  a  rule  not  to  misuse  this  ' 
name,  and  in  each  case,  before  making  a  diagnosis  of  cephalalgia  rheu- 
matica,  to  determine  carefully  if  the  above  tissues  be  really  the  seat  of 
the  pain,  whether  movement  of  their  fibres  or  contraction  of  the  muscles 
increases  the  pain,  and,  finally,  whether  the  affection  be  primary  and 
idiopathia  Rheumatism  of  the  head  is  most  readily  mistaken  for  neu- 
ralgia, or  syphilitic  periostitis.  It  is  a  very  common,  bad  habit,  to 
ascribe  to  rheumatism  the  numerous  cases  of  severe  and  obstinate 
headache  whose  true  cause  we  cannot  discover.  The  laity,  who  do 
not  make  any  great  distinction  between  rheumatism  and  gout,  gener- 
ally call  all  obstinate  headaches  gout  in  the  head.  If  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  be  affected  with  rheumatism,  the  movements  of  the  head  be- 
come painful ;  the  patients  fear  and  shun  them.  There  is  ^  stiff  neck," 
an  affection  which  complicates  many  cases  of  angina  faucium.  If  the 
muscles  of  only  one  side  of  the  neck  be  affected,  the  head  is  held  con- 
stantly to  one  side  ("wiy  neck,*'  torticoUis  rheumaticus).    This  affeo 
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tioD,  which  is  gcnerallj  mild,  aod  subsides  in  a  few  days,  becomes 
chronic,  and  may  induce  permanent  shortening  of  the  muscles  in  some 
cases,  which,  however  can  hardly  be  distinguished  firom  the  previously 
described  s]>astic  form  of  torticollis.  Rheumatismus  pectoris,  or  pleU' 
rodynia  rheurruUica^  occurs  chiefly  in  the  pectoralis  major  and  inter- 
costal muscles.  In  the  former  case,  the  movement  of  the  arm  forward 
and  motion  of  the  affected  muscular  filaments  are  painful ;  in  the  seo 
ond  case,  the  respiratory  movements,  and  especially  coughing  and 
sneezing,  as  well  as  bending  the  thorax  laterally,  are  so.  From  the 
hinderance  to  the  respiration,  these  patients  look  as  if  the  pain  were 
deeper  seated — as  if  the  lung  or  pleura  were  diseased  ;  and  as  mov- 
ing the  skin,  fascia  superficialis  and  pectoralis,  does  not  increase  the 
pain,  the  pliysidan  also  might  be  deceived,  if  moving  the  intercostal 
muscles  firom  before  backward  with  the  point  of  the  finger  did  not  ren- 
der the  pain  unbearable,  while  laying  the  hand  on  the  part  and  making 
even  pressure  usually  moderates  it ;  and  if  the  absence  of  cough,  and 
especially  the  physical  examination  of  the  breast,  did  not  confirm  the 
diagnosis.  Rheumatism  of  the  back,  particularly  of  the  shoulders, 
ornodynia  rheumaiica^  is  among  the  most  frequent  forms  of  muscular 
rheumatism ;  it  is  easily  recognized  by  the  impaired  motion  of  the 
shoulder-blade  and  arm,  as  well  as  by  the  severe  pain  induced  by  mov- 
ing tlie  filaments  of  the  trapezius,  iatissimus  dorsi,  and  deltoid,  or  if  the 
deeper  layer  of  muscles  be  affected  by  the  stiff  position  of  the  patient, 
and  the  severe  pain  induced  by  stooping.  Painful  affections  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  occur  chiefly  after  severe  straining  in  coughing,  and, 
from  their  severity,  may  excite  the  suspicion  of  severe  disease.  Noting 
the  state  of  the  pain  on  regular  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  and  on 
'  movement  of  the  muscular  filaments,  is  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
error.  Rheumatism  of  the  lumbar  muscles  and  lumbo-dorsal  fasda, 
lumbago  rheumaticaj  is  remarkable  for  its  severity  and  its  frequently 
very  rajiid  occurrence.  Not  un frequently,  patients  who,  a. few  minutes 
previously  could  move  with  perfect  ease,  cannot  rise  from  their  seat, 
or  at  least  suffer  severely  while  doing  so.  When  they  go  to  bed,  or 
get  up  also,  or  even  when  they  wish  to  sit  up  in  bed,  or  on  any  at- 
tcmi)t  to  move  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column,  they  make  wry 
faces,  cry  out,  and  place  themselves  in  the  most  peculiar  attitudes  to 
favor  the  painful  parts,  and  attain  their  end  without  motion  of  these 
parts.  Hence,  patients  suffering  this  "  witch's  spell "  ("  Hcxenschuss  ") 
excite  lau;^ht<^r  as  well  as  pity.  Lastly,  all  the  muscles  of  the  extrem- 
ities may  he  attacked  with  rheumatism  either  individually  or  in  groups^ 
•>o  that  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  set  of  motions  becomes 
painful  or  impossible. 

Tre.vtment. — The  same  principles  answer  for  the  treatment  of 
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miuoular  rbeumatisin  that  wo  laid  down  for  that  of  chronio  articular 
rheumatism ;  that  is,  in  the  fixed  form  the  treatment  must  be  rather 
local ;  in  the  wandering  form^  more  generaL  But,  as  the  former  is 
usuallj  a  milder  and  less  obstinate  disease  than  the  latter,  less  ener- 
getic treatment  is  necesssiy  in  most  cases.  The  most  successful  local 
treatment  is  abstraction  of  blood,  by  wet  cups,  if  possible.  The  life- 
invigorator  (Lebenswecker)  has,  of  course,  just  the  same  effect  as  cup- 
ping ;  formerly  its  effect  in  rheumatism  was  regarded,  even  by  physi- 
dans,  as  miraculous.  The  success  of  irritating  liniments,  blisters,  sina- 
pisms, plasters,  gout-paper,  or  skins  of  animals,  in  muscular  rhcuma* 
tism,  is  about  the  same  as  in  articular  rheumatism.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  effective,  but  at  the  same  time  most  painful,  rubefacients,  is 
the  application  of  the  induced  current  by  means  of  the  electrical  brush, 
rhe  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  the  constant  current  in  this  affection  as 
in  chronic  articular  rheumatism.  I  can  fiilly  confirm  the  brilliant  re* 
suits  reported  by  JSrb,  Stroking  and  kneading  the  painful  muscles, 
which  forms  the  regular  business  of  some  persons  called  ^  rubbers,"  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  local  treatment.  Diaphoresis  is  the 
most  reliable  constitutional  remedy.  Treatment  by  baths  is  rarely 
necessary,  and  is  so  only  in  obstinate  cases  which  are  usually  compli* 
cated  with  c}ux>nic  articular  rheumatism.  A  few  cups  of  elder-blow 
tea,  or  some  warm  drink,  and  plenty  of  blankets  over  the  patient  to 
excite  profuse  perspiration  once  or  twice,  usually  improve  or  remove 
muscular  rheumatism.  In  recent  cases  a  vapor-bath  often  gives  in- 
stant relief;  and  although  I  have  spoken  against  the  continued  use  of 
vapor-baths  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  I  can  recommend  the  trial 
of  one  or  two  in  recent  cases  of  muscular  rheumatism. 


CHAPTER    V. 

GOUT — PODAGRA — ^ARTHBITIS. 

EnoLOGT. — ^There  is  scarcely  any  disease  that  shows  so  great  a 
similarity  of  symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  all  cases,  and  which 
consequently  is  so  markedly  a  peculiar  disease,  as  gout.  It  is  true, 
old  cases  may  resemble  other  diseases,  particularly  rheumatism ;  but, 
in  such  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  about  the  commencement 
of  the  affection,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  rheumatism. 
But  although  it  is  certain  that  gout  is  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  and 
although  constant  chemical  changes  have  been  observed  in  the  blood 
of  gouty  patients  ( Garrod)^  and  uric  acid,  the  substance  which  is  in 
excess  in  the  blood,  has  been  found  in  the  products  of  gouty  inflam- 
mation, still  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  pathogeny  of  this 
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disease.  We  neither  kiiow  whether  the  "  urio-acid  diathesis  "  be  the 
primary  and  chief  anomaly  in  gout,  and  whether  it  be  not  aocompa^ 
nied  by  other  and  more  important  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood ;  nor  do  we  know  the  disturbances  of  nutrition  by  which  one 
of  the  constant  products  of  normal  nutrition,  uric  acid,  is  formed 
in  excess.  The  remote  causes  of  gout  are  somewhat  better  known. 
It  is  proved  by  statistics  that  hereditary  tendency  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  etiology  of  gout.  It  can  be  traced  in  about  half  the 
cases.  If  there  be  an  hereditary  predisposition,  a  slight  amount  of  the 
following  exciting  causes  will  induce  the  disease,  while  persons  with- 
out this  hereditary  tendency  are  rarely  affected  by  gout,  even  when 
they  are  greatly  exposed  to  the  same  injurious  influences.  Grout  does 
not  occur  during  childhood ;  it  is  rarer  among  women  than  men ;  in 
the  latter  it  usually  occurs  after  the  thirtieth  year  of  life.  Among 
poor  folks  it  is  so  rare,  that  the  disease  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  hospital ; 
among  the  well-to-do  classes,  it  chiefly  affects  persons  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  who  drink  wine  or  beer  regularly,  and  take 
little  exercise.  All  these  points  render  it  probable  that,  next  to  he- 
reditary predisposition,  the  supply  of  more  nourishment  tlian  is  used  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  etiological  factor  of  gout. 
Among  children,  women,  mechanics,  and  poor  people,  this  dispropor- 
tion is  rare ;  but  even  during  manhood,  where  it  is  common  among 
the  better  classes,  those  persons  escape  the  gout  who  do  not  eat  and 
drink  more  than  is  necessary  to  replace  what  has  been  used  up  in  the 
body.  The  assertion  that  in  the  above  mode  of  life  a  larger  amount 
of  uric  acid  is  formed,  because  so  much  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  the  body  are  broken  up,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  oxygen  intro- 
duced by  respiration  to  transform  them  into  urea  by  further  oxidation, 
and  that  this  increased  formation  of  uric  acid  and  its  collection  in  the 
blood  appears  under  the  form  cf  gout,  is  a  pure  hypothesis  which  is 
not  supported  by  facts,  although  it  seems  very  plausible.  If  the  case 
were  so  simple,  the  world  would  swarm  with  gouty  patients,  while,  as  it 
is,  only  a  small  proportion  of  topers  and  gourmands  are  affected  by  gout. 
The  experiments  of  Ilopps-Scyler  and  Zalesky^  who,  in  order  to 
find  out  something  about  the  origin  of  uraemia,  tied  the  ureters  in  geese 
and  chickens,  and,  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  found  almost  ail  the 
viscera  covered  with  crj'stals  of  the  urates  and  the  joints  incrusted 
with  them  in  a  manner  that  very  strongly  reminded  of  gout,  render 
the  following  hypothesis  of  the  relation  of  the  gouty  diathesis  to  thf 
attack  of  gout  the  most  probable.  The  gouty  diathesis  depends  on  an 
anomaly  of  nutrition,  in  which  far  more  uric  acid  is  produced  than  in 
healthy  persons,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  birds  and  scp» 
pents.     As  long  as  the  excess  of  uric  acid  is  rcfrulaHy  excreted  by  the 
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cidQCj^B,  the  affected  persons  get  along  tolerably  well,  or  have  no 
troable  at  alL  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  uriniferous  tubules 
are  plugged  up  by  deposits  of  the  urates,  and  the  excretion  of  uiine  is 
impeded ;  for  then,  just  as  in  the  animals  above  mentioned,  there  is  a 
oollection  of  urates  in  the  blood,  and  they  are  deposited  in  the  joints 
and  other  organs,  and  we  have  an  attadc  of  goul^  If  the  deposit  of 
urates  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  be  soon  washed  away,  and  the  red 
sandy  sediment  form  in  the  urine,  which  we  sometimes  find  even  on 
the  diapers  of  young  children,  the  attack  of  gout  passes  over ;  if  this 
do  not  take  place,  and  the  kidnejrs  atrof^y,  the  acute  attack  beoomcs 
duxmic  gout.  This  hjrpothesis  is  strongly  siq>ported  by  the  hct  that 
Garrod  and  other  trustworthy  observers  have  always  found  the  kid- 
neys diseased,  they  being  irreg^ularly  atrophied  and  the  seat  of  urio- 
add  infarctiona  I  am  fiir  from  considering  this  theory,  to  which 
Traube  also  is  indined,  as  proved ;  but  I  think  that  it  agrees  with  the 
physiological  and  pathological  fiicts  better  than  any  other  theory.  If  it 
should  finally  be  proved  that  the  blood  of  gouty  patients  always  con- 
tains more  uric  add  than  normal,  while  the  urine  constantly  contains 
less  than  usiud  during  the  attack,  our  theory  would  receive  a  still  fur* 
ther  support. 

Anatoscical  Appsabakcbs. — On  autopsy  of  gouty  patients,  which 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  hospital,  in  the  affected  joints  we  find  the  re- 
mains of  a  more  or  less  intense  inflammation,  and  genuine  gout  is 
characterized  by  incrustation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  by  chalk-like 
masses,  consisting  of  urates.  In  mild  grades  of  the  disease,  only  a  few 
joints  are  changed  in  this  way.  Frequently  only  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe  is  in  this  state.  In  severe  and  old  cases,  we  usually  find 
numerous  joints  diseased ;  their  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  thick 
layers  of  urates,  the  cartilages  are  rough,  the  ligaments,  periosteum, 
and  the  mucous  bursas  near  the  diseased  joints,  are  covered  with  thick 
deposits  of  these  salts.  In  such  cases  the  joints  are  often  much  de- 
formed, and  through  the  dark,  bluish-red  skin  we  may  often  see  white 
chalky  masses.  We  may  also  find  these  deposits  at  other  points, 
especially  in  the  knuckles,  eyelids,  and  cartilages  of  the  ears.  In  the 
auride,  where  they  are  only  covered  by  thin  skin,  they  form  white 
pearls  surrounded  l^  varicose  vessels  (a  certain  sign  of  arthritis).  I 
know  nothing  from  personal  observation  of  the  above-mentioned 
changes  in  the  kidney.  According  to  Garrody  who  has  very  carefully 
described  and  pictured  them,  gouty  kidneys  very  much  resemble  those 
in  the  third  stage  of  Bright's  disease,  except  that,  in  the  p^Tamids, 
there  are  always  white  strise,  consisting  of  urates  running  in  the  direct 
tion  of  the  tubuli  recti,  and  on  the  apex  of  each  papilla  a  white  point 
of  the  same  substance. 
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Stkptoms  ajtd  Cocsse. — Most  gouty  patients  hare  shown,  by 
their  appearance  or  sensations,  some  other  results  of  high  living  before 
the  first  attack  of  gout.  They  have  usually  become  €&t ;  the  face, 
particularly  the  nose,  is  reddened,  from  the  development  of  varicose 
vessels ;  they  have  hsemonlioids ;  we  cannot,  however,  say  that  these, 
and  other  signs  which  occur  in  various  modifications,  are  prcmouitor} 
tokens  of  this  disease. 

But,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  the  first  attack,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  ones,  is  usually  preceded  by  true  premonitoiy  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  arthritis  imperfecta,  or  status  arthriticus.  The 
patients  feel  Linguid,  their  sleep  is  restless ;  the  appetite  is  impaired, 
and  they  have  indigestion ;  they  complain  of  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  constriction  of  the  chest ;  they  sweat  profusely,  and  frequently 
pass  small  amounts  of  concentrated  urine.  Careless  patients  do  not 
generally  pay  much  attention  to  these  premonitions,  say  nothing  about 
them  to  their  physician,  and  continue  their  previous  mode  of  life. 

Hence  the  attack  of  gout  almost  always  comes  unexpectedly,  in 
spite  of  the  premonitions,  and  surprises  the  patient  like  a  thief  in 
the  night.  After  he  has  gone  to  bed,  without  dreaming  of  the  com- 
ing evil,  and  has  gone  quietly  to  sleep,  he  is  awakened,  generally  soon 
after  midnight,  by  a  severe  burning  piercing  pam  in  the  metatareo- 
phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe.  The  pain  rapidly  becomes 
unbearable.  The  patient  feels  as  if  the  affected  joint  were  in  a  vice ;  he 
sighs,  moans,  throws  himself  around  in  bed ;  the  leg  or  even  the  entire 
body  trembles  with  pain.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
the  skin  covering  the  affected  joint  begins  to  swell  and  redden,  and 
there  is  fever,  with  a  full,  bounding  pulse,  dry  skin,  intense  thirst,  con- 
centrated urine,  and  great  mental  excitement.  Toward  morning  there 
is  a  remission,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  the  state  of  the 
patient  generally  becomes  endurable,  although  the  pains  have  not 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ball  of  the  affected  toe  is  more  swollen, 
shining,  and  very  red,  and  the  whole  leg  is  slightly  swollen  by  oedema. 
The  next  night  the  scene  of  the  past  one  is  repeated  with  equal  or  some- 
what less  severity ;  the  following  day  brings  another  remission,  and  so 
passable  days  alternate  with  bad  nights  for  about  a  week,  rarely 
onger,  at  least  in  the  first  attack  ;  then  the  patient  is  temporarily  free 
from  his  trouble.  After  the  redness  and  swelling  have  gradually  sub- 
sided from  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  there  is  a  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  and  the  parts  return  to  their  normal  state.  The  first  attack  of 
gout  hardly  ever  leaves  any  deformity.  It  does  not  often  affect  any 
joint  but  tlie  first  one  of  the  great  toe ;  in  other  words,  it  is  rare  fbr 
tlie  first  attack,  instead  of  being  a  podagra^  to  be  a  chiragra^  goiiagra^ 
or  omagra.     After  the  patient  has  recovered  from  his  pain  and  sleep 
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:e88  nights,  he  usually  feels  better  than  before  the  attack ;  hence  the 
gouty  attack  has  often  been  considered  as  critical,  and  it  has  been  a»- 
sertcd  that  during  or  through  it  a  niateries  peccans  has  been  removed 
from  the  body.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  this  hypothesis  in 
explanation  of  the  improved  condition.  The  attack  of  gout  places  the 
patient  under  circumstances  directly  opposite  to  those  which  have  in- 
duced his  illness.  The  transmutation  of  the  constituents  of  the  body 
is  greatly  ihcreased  by  the  fever,  while  there  is  a  very  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  replacing  mat^ial ;  the  sleeplessness  and  pain  also  increase  the 
consumption,  or  hinder  the  change  of  tissue ;  the  disproportion  between 
supply  and  demand,  which  we  have  indicated  as  the  most  important 
etiological  factor  in  gout,  and  which  also  lies  at  the  root  of  its  compli- 
cations, such  as  corpulence,  piles,  etc.,  is  thus  more  than  equalized  by 
whe  gouty  attack  and  the  accompanying  fever;  and  this  is  the  simple 
explanation  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  patient  after  the  fit  If 
pain  and  suffering  that  have  left  no  mark  were  not  so  soon  forgotten,  the 
first  attack  of  gout  would  often  be  the  last.  But,  after  following  their 
good  resolutions  and  the  advicb  of  the  physician  for  a  few  months,  gouty 
patients  generally  return  to  their  previous  habits ;  the  first  attack  is 
followed  by  a  second,  this  by  a  third,  and  so  on  by  a  series  of  parox- 
ysms whose  course  corresponds  with  that  of  the  first  At  first,  the 
interval  between  the  attacks  lasts  a  year  or  more ;  later,  several  at- 
tacks occur  in  one  year.  As  the  intervals  become  shorter,  the  attacks 
usually  deviate  more  and  more  from  the  first  type ;  the  free  intervals 
are  then  generally  less  perfect;  the  gout,  instead  of  being  regular,  be- 
comes irregular,  chronic  instead  of  acute,  atonic  instead  of  tonic. 

We  give  the  name  of  chronic  gout  to  those  irregular  forms  where 
the  attack  is  preceded  for  some  time  by  premonitory  symptoms,  espe- 
cially dyspepsia,  where  the  seizures  are  accompanied  by  less  pain  and 
fever,  but  last  for  weeks  or  months,  and  several  joints  are  affected  at 
the  same  time,  or  in  succession ;  and  the  previously-described  chalky 
deposits  of  the  urates  in  and  about  the  joints  occur  chiefly  in  chronic 
gout  The  swelling  and  redness,  which  in  acute  attacks  attain  their 
height  the  second  day,  develop  more  slowly  in  chronic  gout;  the  red- 
ness is  generally  less  intense,  the  swelling  more  diffuse  and  oederaatous. 
After  the  termination  of  the  paroxysm,  the  swelling  does  not  disap- 
pear with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  as  it  does  in  acute  gout,  but  it 
continues,  feels  soft  and  doughy  at  first,  and  later  it  contains  firm  bodies 
of  variable  size,  and  at  last  a  hard  tophus  is  left.  This  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tumor  whose  remains  it  represents,  but  after  repeated 
attacks  it  grows  by  new  deposits,  and  may  attain  a  considerable  size. 
The  deposits  within  the  joints,  the  calcareous  masses  as  well  as  the 
mflammatory  changes  in  the  capsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joint,  induced 
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I/)'  lliC  (frt'XiuxifA  irrix^iium  of  tfie  df-yioeiii!,  after  a  time  cai£e  pain,  dt^ 
fl/ruJtv  of  utf>Uffii^  arid  t\f:(<jrunty  of  th^  atTfx-t^  joints  during  the  inter- 
val \M:isk*'*'j\  ihf;  attacks,  TLe  patients  ofi/*n  have  diiBcullj  in  getting 
a^Ait  with  the  aid  of  a  «^iirje,  and  th/j  usefulness  of  the  hands  and  arma 
ift  '\iu\tsi.\rt'*\  If  the«e  Ix;  aff^x-UfL  In  some  cases,  irritation  of  the  sur- 
r/undin;^  |/firt%  by  tlie  cr/ncrernc-nLs,  induces  phlegrnonous  inflamma- 
li/jfi.  Al/^ec-«.»c-fi  form  aU>»ut  the  joint,  and  mortar-like  masses,  or  firm 
ctjUfTctufiiii*^  are  not  un treq uentlv  mingled  with  the  pus  evacuated 
frotn  thcr/i.  In  proportion  as  the  function  of  the  limbs  is  gradually 
inifiaired  in  chronic  gout,  the  patient  lx,-comcs  infirm.  The  fulness  of 
Ixxly  and  streri;rth  are  kj&t,  and  the  digestion  is  impaired;  the  patient 
sufTcrs  from  a^;id  stomach,  flatulence  and  irregular  bowels;  often,  also, 
there  Is  disturlrance  of  the  circulation,  and  generally  great  irritability 
and  uiieasiriess.  It  is  customary  to  refer  the  nimierous  disturbances 
rjf  function  and  nutrition  that  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  gout  to 
the  anomaloas  condition  of  the  blood,  or  the  gouty  dyscrasia ;  still  it 
is  iK^-siblc  that  an  insidious  fever,  only  to  be  recognized  by  tlie  ther- 
mriinetcr,  aa;om[>anies  cluDnic  gout,  and  induces  the  general  cachexia. 
Ah  a  rule,  chronic  gout  results  from  the  acute  form,  as  we  said  above, 
after  the  [latient^s  c^^nstitution  has  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
the  latter,  or  from  debihtating  treatment ;  but  cases  also  occur  where 
the  dis<;a.sf;  is  primary. 

Atonic  or  anomal(ni8  gout  is  the  designation  generally  applied  to 
those  fbnns  where  there  is  no  actual  attack  of  gout ;  or,  as  the  name 
"at^jnic"  indicates,  where  the  debilitated  organism  is  not  in  condition 
to  develop  a  normal  attack  of  gout.  Formerly  the  diagnosis  of  atonic 
or  anomalous  gout  was  carried  to  excess ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certainly  going  too  far  to  class  many  of  the  symptoms,  some  of  thera 
yciry  peculiar,  as  accidental  complications  of  the  disease,  and  not 
directly  de|)endcnt  on  it.  In  persons  who  have  previously  suflercd 
frc;m  attacks  of  regular  acute  gout,  we  not  unfixjquently  meet  a  con- 
dition wliirh  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  calling  atonic  gout  In  such 
patients  there  is  a  permanent  constitutional  aflection,  which  shows 
itself  chiefly  l>y  excessive  general  hyperaesthesia,  muscular  weakness, 
and  dyKpepsia,  and  usually  also  by  an  increased  amount  of  perspira- 
tion, and  thick,  cloudy  urine.  The  most  insignificant  causes,  such  as 
nlight  errors  of  diet,  excitement,  exposure  to  cold,  changes  of  weather, 
iind  often  without  perceptible  cause,  these  constitutional  symptoms 
are  accompanied  by  pains  in  one  or  more  joints,  which  are  very  severe, 
and  res(?n)blc  commencing  attacks  of  gout.  But  there  is  <mly  a  mod- 
erate rcdn(,'S8  and  slight  swelling,  which  disappear  after  a  few  hours; 
in  other  cases  there  is  no  redness  or  swelling,  and  the  severe  pain  i^ 
tluj  only  indication  of  the  gouty  attack.     If  there  have  already  beer 
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ordinaiy  attacks  of  the  disease,  this  not  unfrequent  condition  is  readily 
recognized,  and  intercurrent  acute  attacks  place  the  diagnosis  of  atonic 
gout  be jond  doubt. 

The  correct  appreciation  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  from  chronic  wandering  rheumatism,  is  far  more  difficult,  if 
there  have  been  no  precedent  or  intercurrent  attacks  of  gout.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  atonic  form  of  the  disease  is 
also  occasionally  primary,  and  even  when  there  have  been  no  attacks 
of  gout  I  think  it  must  be  diagnosed,  where  there  is  an  hereditary  pre* 
disposition,  and  where  the  disease  has  been  preceded  by.  luxurious  liv- 
ing, and  where  it  is  chiefly  the  smaller  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand  that 
become  painful,  red,  and  swollen.  I  have  seen  such  cases  where  the 
diagnosis  was  strongly  supported  by  the  experience  of  the  patient 
The  patients  themselves  have  not  only  remarked  that  they  could  ex- 
pose themselves  to  catching  cold  with  impunity,  while  the  return  to 
careless  diet,  and  the  use  of  beer  and  wine,  always  made  them  worse ; 
but  they  have  also  observed  that  antirheumatic  treatment  did  not  im- 
prove their  case,  while  there  was  actual  and  permanent  improvement 
both  of  the  local  symptoms  and  general  cachexia,  by  a  course  of  treat- 
ment hastening  the  transformation  of  tissue. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  gouty  patients  there  is  sometimes  a  de- 
posit of  urates,  accompanied  by  hypersemia  and  inflammation,  in  other 
organs  instead  of  in  the  joints ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  anomalous 
internal  gout,  the  arthritia  metastatica  retrograda  of  the  old  authors, 
actually  occurs.  For  the  support  of  this  view,  I  lay  less  weight  on 
the  observations  of  Zkdeskyy  who,  after  ligating  the  ureters  of  chickens 
and  geese,  found  deposits  of  urates  not  only  in  the  joints,  but  in  al- 
most all  the  organs,  among  others  in  the  stomach,  heart,  and  lungs, 
than  on  a  series  of  clinical  observations,  which  admit  of  no  other 
interpretation.  For  instance,  some  time  ago,  in  an  old  gentleman, 
who  had  suffered  for  years  fix>m  gout,  I  saw  an  angina  begin  simul- 
taneously with  a  typical  attack  of  gouty  inflammation  of  the  joints ;  it 
was  characterized  by  a  peculiar  blue  color  of  the  fauces,  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  from  ordinary  forms  of  angina,  and  lasted  as  long  as  the 
inflammation  of  the  joints  did.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  was  a  case  of  gouty  angina.  In  two  other  patients,  who  also  suf- 
fered from  gout,  I  have  seen  cerebral  troubles,  which  I  must  regard  as 
circumscribed  gouty  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  All  other  diseases 
of  the  brain  or  membranes  could  be  excluded  with  certainty,  especially 
when  the  symptoms,  which  appeared  very  dangerous,  and  had  excited 
great  anxiety,  disajipeared  in  the  one  case  with  a  copious  excretion  of 
orates  in  the  urine ;  in  the  other,  with  an  attack  of  gouty  inflammation 
of  the  joints.     It  is  true,  autopsy  has  not  proved  the  occurrence  of  in* 
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temal  gout.  But  we  must  remember  how  rarely  we  have  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  making  autopsies  on  gouty  patients,  and  how  carefully  an 
.  examination  would  have  to  be  made  to  discover  deposits  of  urates  in 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  lungs,  or  heart ;  also,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  these  deposits  disappear  after  the  attack  is  over. 
The  organs  most  firequently  attacked  by  gout  appear  to  be  the  stom- 
ach, brain,  and  heart.  1.  Gout  in  the  stomach  appears  with  the 
symptoms  of  severe  cardialgia,  which  is  occasionally  accompanied  by 
violent  vomiting,  and  sometimes  with  hsematemesis.  2.  Gout  in  the 
brain  may  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  apoplexie  foudroyante, 
while  in  other  cases  it  manifests  itself  by  severe  circumscribed  head- 
ache, dizziness,  and  vomiting.  3.  Gout  in  the  heart  induces  irregular 
and  enfeebled  action  of  that  organ,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed circulation,  dyspnoea,  or  fainting.  Lastly,  cases  are  reported 
where  there  was  metastasis  to  the  spinal  marrow,  inducing  sudden 
paraplegia,  and  to  the  lungs,  causing  asthmatic  attacks.  We  must 
take  care  not  to  refer  every  intercurrent  disease,  affecting  a  patient  of 
gouty  diathesis,  to  an  attack  of  anomalous  gout.  We  are  only  justi6ed 
in  so  doing  when  the  disease  runs  its  course  with  unusual  symptoms ; 
also  when  the  patient  is  affected  with  gouty  inflammation  of  the  joints 
at  the  same  time ;  when  disease,  running  a  peculiar  course,  occurs 
suddenly  in  an  internal  organ  while  a  gouty  affection  of  the  joints  is 
subsiding  or  developing ;  and  lastly,  when  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease is  accompanied  by  a  copious  excretion  of  urates  through  the  kid- 
neys. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  tedious  and  insidious.  Tlie  termina- 
tion in  permanent  cure  is  rare,  but  would  be  more  common  if  the 
patient  would  entirely  change  his  mode  of  life  before  the  disease  be- 
comes firmly  rooted.  Death,  also,  is  a  rare  termination,  and  results 
almost  exclusively  from  severe  attacks  of  anomalous  internal  gout. 
Most  patients  die  of  complications,  or  of  intercurrent  diseases. 

Treatment. — Since,  next  to  hereditary  predisposition,  the  dispro- 
portion between  supply  and  demand  is  the  most  important  cause  of 
gout,  the  causal  indications  require  the  removal  of  this  disproportion 
by  limiting  the  supply  and  increasing  the  consumption.  During  the 
course  of  gout,  particularly  when  the  disease  has  become  irregulai 
instead  of  regular,  there  is  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  patient  does 
not  permit  a  restriction  of  the  supply,  and  where  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption must  be  made  very  carefully ;  but  in  all  recent  cases  of  regu- 
lar gout,  and  in  all  patients  whose  general  health  and  nutritive  condi- 
tion indicate  a  continuance  of  this  disproportion,  the  fulfilment  of  this 
indication  is  the  only  means  from  which  we  can  expect  a  cure.  Hence 
we  sec  that  in  treating  gout  we  should  write  few  prescriptions,  bu< 
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should  regulate  the  habits  of  the  patient.  First,  it  is  Qecessarj  to 
prescribe  precisely  the  form,  quantity,  and  quality  of  his  food.  A 
gouty  patient  should  be  carefully  taught  what  and  how  much  he  may 
eat,  because,  although  he  breaks  the  rules  often  enough,  he  gives  way 
to  excess  less  readily  than  he  would  if  he  could  excuse  his  errors  by 
the  plea  of  ignorance.  How  many  patients  there  are  who  fear  thf 
evU  results  of  breaking  the  rules  laid  down  for  them  fur  less  than  they 
do  the  reproaches  of  their  physician !  Grouty  patients  must  be  abso> 
lutely  forbidden  to  go  to  dinners,  etc.,  even  if  they  promise  to  be  very 
moderate.  It  is  best  for  them  to  eat  only  vegetables,  suups,  eta,  and 
to  have  meat  only  once  a  day.  The  use  of  beer  and  wine  retards  the 
transformation  of  tissue,  and  hence  is  injurious  for  gouty  patients. 
Any  one  may  observe  on  himself  that  he  requires  less  to  eat  when  he 
drinks  wine  or  beer  with  his  meals,  and  also  that  when  using  these 
articles  moderately  he  bears  fsitigue  better  than  he  does  without  Per- 
sons but  little  inclined  to  the  production  of  fat,  under  the  regular  and 
free  use  of  wine  and  beer,  become  veiy  obese,  and  fix)m  this  mode  of 
life  most  persons  have  a  red  fsLoe  and  distended  veins,  until  their  diges- 
tion is  impaired  or  there  is  some  other  injurious  consequence.  This 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  persons  who  drink  neither 
wine  nor  beer  the  occurrence  of  gout  is  veiy  exceptional,  should  in- 
duce us  to  forbid  these  drinks  altogether,  or  else  to  give  directions  to 
have  them  stopped  off  gradually.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  tea 
and  coffee.  Although  there  is  but  little  nutritive  material  in  these 
drinks,  and  consequently  the  actual  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  body 
is  but  little  increased  by  their  use,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  tea  and 
coffee  have  the  same  influence  on  the  transformation  of  tissue  that 
wine  and  beer  have ;  they  preserve  the  strength,  diminish  the  need  of 
Aiutriment,  limit  the  consumption,  and  hence  are  injurious  to  gouty 
patients.  Drinking  large  quantities  of  water  has  just  the  opposite 
effect  on  the  transformation  of  tissue  from  what  is  induced  by  the  use 
of  tea  and  coffee,  or  of  beer  and  wine.  After  drinking  freely  of  water, 
no  one  feels  less  need  of  food,  fatigue  is  not  better  borne,  it  does  not 
Induce  corpulence  and  a  red  face ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
shown  that,  when  plenty  of  water  is  taken,  the  amoimt  of  water  passed 
is  greater  than  it  would  be  under  like  circumstances,  without  this  in- 
creased supply;  and  as  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  after  drinking 
plenty  of  water  is  increased  permanently,  not  temporarily,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  much  water  hastens  the  transformation  of  tissue, 
and  hence  is  as  beneficial  for  the  gouty  patient  as  drinking  coffee  and 
tea  or  wine  and  beer  is  injurious.  Lastlj*,  since  muscular  action  also 
Dastens  the  transformation  of  tissue  and  the  consumption  of  the  oon- 
Btituents  of  the  body,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  a  lazy,  easy  life  is 
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dtzXJffrA  «clelT  cc  Lrcfertr^chT  rf  the  LI  .*xi,  L  e_  aa  in^reaie  of  iia 
ceE  ^lar  el'Tiner.ii  anii  a  cert-khi  dr:n.*hT  of  :Le  iii:er?ellular  siibstai;:^ 
(the  5--r:2n  of  the  hicc*!  .  or  cc  an  a.:txc::r,anjin;j  abeolute  iaiTease  of 
tb?  2rrj:«.2:t  of  hI:oi  cctitAlne<l  21  the  !»iT.  It  is  Terr  interest In:r  to 
ry.te  iha.:  the  Lenef'iial  inf  .:en<:e  of  these  natural  mineral  waters  00 
plethora,  wLLih  L25  been  kr^  kno'^n,  an-i  which  far  excee'Js  that  of 
orrilnxTT  water,  acT»?es  with  the  o'l-serrations  of  C  Schmidt  ard  y*yj^.Lf 
ar.-cor^llnz  to  whli-h  the  amount  of  al\ur::en  in  the  serum  of  the  blood 
L«  inviTv^Iv  pr:portiocial  to  the  amo-cnt  of  salt.  I  am  undtrcided  as  to 
wLI.h  of  the  a:x>Te  springs  dtrserves  the  preference  in  the  treatment 
of  gout,  whether  the  solution  cf  salt,  of  wh::h  the  Ki*^ingen  and 
Homburz  waters  cr.nslst,  ren:oves  the  plethora  more  rapidlr  and  com- 
pletelj  than  KarUbad  and  Marlenbad  water,  or  the  reverse.  Nor 
Ehall  I  attempt  to  sav  whether  the  supply  of  those  solutions  of  salt 
az-t  IxrneSciallv  not  cnlv  on  the  pI*rthora  but  also  on  that  anomalv  of 
the  change  of  tissue  which  shows  itself  as  the  ^juty  (uric  acid)  dia- 
thf-sis  in  some  plethoric  persons.  Nor  can  we,  with  our  prresent  knowl- 
crlgff,  say  whether  in  any  particular  case  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  Kissiniren,  Karlslxid,  Wicalxiden,  Homburg,  or  Vichy,  and 
what  would  constitute  the  p.'culiarity  of  the  case  which  indicates  one 
rather  than  the  others.  It  cannot  Ije  deni».'<l  that  in  recent  times  the 
regrjlar  thempeutic  em[>loyment  of  the  soK:alIed  JBuHricliS  salt,  a  mix- 
ture of  bicjirlionate  and  sulj)huret  of  soda,  rivals  the  world-renowned 
fAM'i'A'^s  of  these  springs — a  fact  which  is  at  least  opposed  to  the 
ftKHcrtcd  latent  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  the  natural  solutions 
of  wilt.  Advantageous  as  the  above  treatment  proves  in  recent  aisea 
of  regular  gout,  if  carefully  and  judiciously  instituted,  there  is  often 
great  harm  ilone  by  excessive  limitation  of  the  supply  of  nourishment^ 
by  the  iudden  complete  abstraction  of  spirituous  licjuors  that  had 
\h*\\x\  ufwfd  fr»r  years,  as  well  as  by  all  other  debilitating  fx)iirscs  of 
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treatment  wliick  are  employed  carelessly  or  hastily.  The  patient  is 
oftcQ  freed  from  attacks  of  acute  gout  by  this  too  zealous  or  too  hasty 
treatment,  but  becomes  affected  instead  with  irregular,  chronic,  or 
atonic  gout,  an  exchange  by  which  he  certainly  gains  notliing.  As 
soon  as  gouty  patients  begin  to  show  the  signs  of  general  cachexia, 
their  disease  is  rendered  worse  by  a  continuation  of  this  debilitating 
treatment ;  we  should  then  prescribe  nutritive  diet  for  them,  and  even 
allow  them  to  drink  wine.  But  we  must  warn  against  excess  even  in 
the  e^ngthening  treatment  then  indicated.  Although  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease  it  is  not  admissible  to  limit  the  supply  of  nutriment,  we 
should  nevertheless  carefully  try  to  increase  the  change  of  tissue. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  we  allow  the  patient  to  give  himself  up 
to  sluggish  ease,  but  should  see  that  he  exercises  as  much  as  his 
strength  permits ;  we  should  not  allow  more  wine  than  is  sufficient 
for  a  slightly  tonic  and  refreshing  effect,  and  it  is  always  better  to  let 
the  patient  use  the  ferruginous,  alkaline-saline  and  alkaline-muriatic 
mineral  waters,  such  as  Eger,  Kissingen,  or  Homburg,  than  to  pro- 
scribe simple  chalybeate  waters  or  preparations  of  iron.  If  there  be 
at  the  time  no  indication  for  prescribing  solutions  of  salts,  we  should 
at  least  see  that  the  patient  drinks  plenty  of  water.  In  order  that  this 
prescription  may  be  regularly  obeyed,  we  should  direct  how  much 
water  is  to  be  drunk  daily.  The  probability  that  a  retention  of  urates 
firom  obstruction  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  induces  the  attack  of  gout, 
makes  it  appear  practical  to  maintain  the  secretory  pressure  in  the 
kidneys  at  a  certain  height,  and  to  dilute  the  urine,  as  the  urates  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  water  for  their  dilution.  In  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease  the  akratothermal  springs,  Wildbad,  Gastein,  Pfaffers,  eta, 
are  very  serviceable.  We  may  have  the  patient  drink  of  these  waters 
and  bathe  in  them ;  perhaps  the  infarctions  obstructing  the  tubules 
may  be  carried  away  by  the  former,  and  the  kidneys  washed  out,  as  it 
were,  while  the  latter  has  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints. 

We  cannot  give  any  rules  for  fulfilling  the  indictitio  morbiy  as  the 
gout  is  a  peculiar  and  obscure  disease,  which  we  can  neither  cure  by 
so-called  rational  treatment,  nor  have  we  any  specific  for  it.  It  is  true 
some  physicians  consider  colchicum  as  a  specific  in  gout ;  but  its  action 
apj)cars  to  be  only  palliative.  The  practice  of  giving  colchicum  for  a 
long  time  is  being  gradually  discontinued,  and  it  is  administered  only 
luring  the  acute  attacks.  Most  physicians  of  the  last  century,  who 
generally  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  considereo 
gout  as  a  noli  me  tangere^  and  even  at  present  we  cannot  sufficientlj 
warn  against  the  uncalled-for  and  injurious  administration  of  medioar 
ments  in  this  disease. 
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a;fTr^  with  the  trrjatrn'-nt  of  the  atia/i  aftf;r  the  method  of  C(i7i?^  (fe 
y'l'tx,  tux^trliu^  to  which  the  patient  b  to  drink  sis  ounces  of  simple 
Wat's-,  as  \ifA  as  jirjST^iljIe,  ercrj  fifteen  minutes.  It  reallr  seenis  as  if 
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imil  wild  «>tU/n  fjT  wfx>l,  and  the  patient  plaixd  on  low  diet.  If  the 
motions  U;  imj,aired  after  the  attack,  treatment  bv  baths  in  Wildbad, 
TrTplitis,  or  Wiesl/jden,  is  indicated.  If  al>scesscs  form  near  tbe  joints 
atLa';l<(^]  by  ^fout,  wc  Blifjiitd  use  cataplasms;  if  the  abscesses  lead  to 
ulmm,  tbe  applications  should  if  jiossible  be  continued  till  ilie  ulcera 
liav-(;  healed.  No  general  rules  can  be  given  for  the  treatment  of 
nttai^ks  of  aiionialous  internal  gout.  Abstraction  of  blood  readily 
iridii';'-s  dangerous  cijllapse,  and,  on  account  of  the  threatening  paraty 
ijaiit  treatment  is  usually  more  appropriate.  If  the  djsap- 
of  a  peripheral  affection  be  folloued  by  on  attack  upon  the 
inach,  or  heart,  wc  may  cover  the  part  prcriously  alTccted 
■ting  and  vesicating  plasters,  although  thia  rarely  does  much 
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OHAPTER    VI. 

RACHITIS  —  RICKETS. 

E>noTX>OT. — ^The  actual  changes  In  the  bones  in  rachitis  consist) 
I .  In  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis  and  of  the  periosteum, 
wiiich  arc  the  sources  of  the  normal  growth  in  length  and  thickness 
of  the  bones.  2.  The  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  tissues,  resulting  from 
this  proliferation,  ossify  more  incompletely  and  later  than  in  the  noi^ 
mal  growth  of  bone.  Hence,  in  rachitis,  there  is  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  a  morbid  softening  of  tissues  previously  hard ;  but  tissues 
which  normally  become  hard,  from  deposits  of  chalky  salts,  remain  ab* 
normally  soft.  This  mw  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  &ct  that  rachitic 
bones  bend  more  readily  than  they  did  before  the  disease.  The  me- 
dullary cavity  increases  in  rachitic  just  as  it  does  in  healthy  bones ; 
but,  while  in  the  latter  the  new  formation  of  firm,  bony  substance 
at  the  periphery  preponderates  over  its  loss  from  within,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  latter,  the  strength  of  the  bone  increases;  in  rachitic 
bones,  the  loss  of  firm,  bony  substance  from  within  is  not  replaced 
by  a  corresponding  new  formation  at  the  periphery,  and  conse- 
quently their  resisting  power  is  decreased.  The  excessive  prolifera 
tion  of  the  cartilages  of  the  epiphysis  and  of  the  periosteum,  with 
which  rachitis  begins,  is  by  some  regarded  as  inflammatory.  The 
great  vascularity  and  infiltration  of  the  affected  parts,  the  pains  which 
accompany  the  disease  from  the  first,  as  well  as  the  many  analogies 
of  the  proliferation,  with  other  undoubtedly  inflammatory  affections, 
support  this  view ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  opposed  by  the  etiol- 
ogy, course,  and  constant  results  of  the  disease.  Manj-  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  retarded  ossification  of  tb.e  newly-formed  cartilage  elements, 
and  the  fibrous  proliferation  of  the  periosteum,  by  saying  that,  in  ra- 
chitic children,  the  calcareous  salts  taken  up  with  the  food  cannot  be 
deposited  in  the  terminal  and  peripheral  layers  of  bone,  because  they 
are  held  in  solution  by  the  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  of  the  patient, 
and  are  excreted  through  the  kidneys.  Part  of  the  analyses  of  urine 
made  favor  this  explanation,  as  they  showed  that  the  uHnc  of  rachitic 
children  was  not  unfrequently  very  rich  in  lactic  acid,  and  that  it  con- 
tained four  or  six  times  as  much  phosphate  of  lime  as  is  contained  in 
normal  urine.  Another  point  in  favor  of  this  view  is,  tiiat  children 
who  suficr  from  dyspepsia  are  especially  apt  to  be  attacked  with  nt 
chitis.  The  active  decomposition  going  on  in  the  stomachs  of  these 
children  forms  quantities  of  acid,  particularly  lactic  acid,  and  it  is  po»* 
sible  that  their  reabsorption  and  their  presence  in  the  blood  hold  the 
phosphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  that  by  their  excretion  with  the 
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urine,  the  material  for  the  formation  of  bone-substance  is  withdiiiwn 
from  the  blood.  But  this  hypothesis  is  not  tenable ;  the  increase  of 
lactic  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  urine  of  rachitic  children  is 
not  constant,  f^chitis  not  unfrequently  develops  without  precedent 
disturbance  of  ihe  digestion  or  formation  of  acid,  and  the  proliferation 
of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  and  of  the  periosteum,  which  are  just  as  im- 
portant factors  of  rachitis  as  the  retarded  deposit  of  calcareous  salts  is, 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  excretion  of  phosphate  of  lime  through  the 
urine.  Virchow^  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  important  explanations 
of  the  histology  of  rachitic  bones,  and  the  pathogeny  of  rachitis, 
says  that  the  cause  of  the  retarded  ossification  is  more  probably  a 
diminished  supply  of  chalky  salts  than  their  increased  excretion 
through  the  urine.  He  reminds  us  of  the  recommendations  of  the  car- 
bonates and  phosphates  of  lime  as  remedies  in  rachitb,  and  calls  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  d^^spepsia  of  children,  which 
usually  precedes  rachitis,  as  there  is  less  albuminate  taken  into  the 
system,  the  amount  of  earthy  salts  required  for  the  normal  growth  of 
the  bone  absorbed  is  also  diminished,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
introduced  into  the  body  as  albuminate.  Virchow  does  not  pretend 
that  this  view  also  is  not  problematical.  It  does  not  explain  why  the 
disturbance  of  the  supply  of  nutritive  material  should  afTect  the  bones 
more  than  the  other  parts ;  it  is  also  opposed  by  the  fact  that  rachitis 
occurs  not  only  in  dyspeptic  children,  but  also  in  those  who  are  other- 
wise well  nourished ;  lastly,  it  is  evident  that  the  diminished  supply 
of  nutritive  material  does  not  sufBce  to  explain  also  the  proliferation  of 
the  epiphyseal  cartilages  and  of  the  periosteum.  From  these  considera- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  probable  hypothesis  regarding  the 
cause  of  rachitis  is  that  which  refers  it  to  inflammation  of  the  epi- 
physeal cartilages  and  periosteum.  In  other  tissues,  also,  as  in  the  skin, 
mucous  membrane,  etc.,  we  often  see  difiuse  inflammations  (exanthe- 
mata, catarrhs,  etc.),  whose  immediate  cause  we  cannot  discover.  Like 
rachitis,  these  occur  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  badly-nourished, 
cachectic  persons,  and  are  also  often  accompanied  by  rachitis.  From 
what  we  know  of  periostitis,  it  is  not  surprising,  as  Vlrcliow  aptly 
says,  that  the  disturbance  of  circulation  at  the  height  of  the  disease 
should  hinder  the  deposit  of  calcareous  salts  in  the  morbidly-proliferating 
tissue.  Lastly,  the  excessive  excretion  of  phosphate  of  lime  through 
the  urine  may  just  as  well  be  the  result  as  the  cause  of  the  Uiiic-salts 
not  being  deposited  in  the  bones.  Rachitis  is  a  disease  of  childhood, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rare  cases,  where  the  disease  is  s:iid  to 
have  occurred  in  adults,  or  during  fostal  life,  were  actually  nichitLs. 
The  disease  is  most  frequently  seen  from  the  second  half  of  the  first 
year  till  the  time  of  the  second  dentition  ;  before  the  seventh  month, 
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and  after  the  seventh  y  far,  it  is  fiir  more  rare.  In  some  fiimiliea,  the 
tendency  to  it  appears  to  be  hereditary.  Improper  nutrition  of  chil- 
dren is  undoubtedly  the  most  fi:equent  cause  of  the  disease.  I  also 
believe  that  the  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh,  due  to  the  improper  nu- 
trition, greatly  favor  the  oocurrence  of  the  disease,  although  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  proved  that  this  results  from  reabsorption  of  the  lactic 
acid.  The  oocurrence  of  rachitis  in  well-nourished  children,  with  un- 
ini|}aired  digestion,  shows  that,  besides  the  above,  there  are  some 
other  unknown  causes  of  the  disease. 

Anatomioal  Appeabakcss. — For  the  histological  details  of  the 
examination  of  rachitic  bones,  I  refer  to  the  works  of  VirchoWy  KOUir 
ker^  and  H.  Mayer.  Virchow  enumerates  the  changes  observed  in 
the  epiphyseal  cartilages  during  rachitis  as  follows :  1.  Arrest  of  the 
line  of  ossification  while  the  preparatory  line  of  proliferation  of  the 
cartilage  relatively  increases.  2.  Encroachment  of  die  medullary  space 
into,  or  even  beyond,  the  line  of  ossification,  while  the  proliferation  of 
cartilage  continues.  3.  Formation  of  fibrous  medullary  spaces,  osteoid 
transformation  of  the  parts  around  them,  as  well  as  of  distant  parts, 
with  calcareous  deposits.  The  processes  observed  in  the  diaphyses  are 
grouped  OS  follows,  by  Vircfiow  :  1.  Greater  density  of  the  periosteal 
proliferation,  with  progressive  rarefiEtotion  of  the  substance  in  the 
aieolxe  and  cancellated  tissue.  2.  Deficient  ossification  of  the  cancel- 
lated tissue,  and  continuance  of  the  deep  layers  of  compact  exterior 
substance.    3.  Partial  formaticm  of  cartilage  in  the  areolae. 

The  clumsy  appearance  of  rachitic  bones  and  the  swelling  of  the 
epiphyses  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  proliferation  of  the  perios- 
teum and  epiphyseal  cartilages.  The  epiphyses  are  thickened  and  not 
elongated,  according  to  Virchow ;  not  because  the  proliferation  is 
chiefly  lateral,  but  because  the  soft  proliferating  layers  are  compressed, 
and  deflected  laterally  by  the  weight  of  the  parts  pressing  on  them, 
and  by  muscular  action.  The  distortions  of  rachitic  bones  depend 
partly  on  curvatures,  partly  on  angular  deformity.  The  curvatures 
occur  chiefly  at  the  epiphyses  and  at  the  points  of  cartilaginous  union 
of  bones  which  liave  no  epiphyses,  while  the  angular  deformities  occur 
chiefly  at  the  diaphyses.  In  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities  it  often 
looks  as  if  the  epiphysis  had  slipped  past  the  diaphj'sis.  Curvature  of 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  ribs  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  not  unfre- 
quently  induces  asymmetry  or  obliquity  of  the  thorax.  In  many 
cases  the  points  of  union  between  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs  and  the 
costal  cartilages  are  bent  inward,  while  the  sternum,  with  the  sternal 
end  of  cartilages,  is  pressed  forward.  This  deformity,  pectus  carina- 
Htm  eeu  gaUinaceum^  is  due  to  the  softness  of  the  parts  mentioned, 
they  having  lost  the  power  of  resbtinji^  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
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by  iDspiratorj  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  Any  point  of  the  ribs  where 
an  elastic  ligament  replaces  the  bone  would  become  depressed  on  in> 
Bpiration.  Curvatures  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  individual 
vertebrae  cause  distortion  of  the  spinal  column ;  curvatures  of  the  pel 
vie  bones  at  their  points  of  union  cause  pelvic  deformities ;  the  most 
frequent  form  is  the  so^alled  rachitic  pelvis,  where  the  antero-postcrior 
diameter  is  shortened,  but  occasionally,  also,  when  the  curvature  does 
not  occur  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  sacrum  with  the  ilion,  but  at 
that  of  the  pubis  with  the  ischium,  we  have  a  heart-shaped  deformity. 
In  the  angular  deformities  the  bone  is  only  cur\'ed  on  the  convex  side, 
but  on  the  concave  side  it  is  actually  broken.  The  medullary  cavity 
of  a  sharply-bent  bone  is,  like  the  cavity  of  a  sharply-bent  quill, 
greatly  contracted  at  the  bent  portion,  and  is  subsequently  entirely 
closed  by  callus.  Total  fractures,  also,  are  not  rare  in  rachitic  bones, 
but  they  differ  from  fractures  of  healthy  bones,  in  never  being  accom- 
panied by  injury  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  separated  from  the  com- 
pact bone-substance  by  a  soft,  incompletely-ossified  layer.  The  sutures 
of  the  skull,  which  correspond  to  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  ossify 
very  late ;  hence,  in  rachitic  children  even  two  or  three  years  old,  we 
not  unfrcquently  find  the  fontanelles  still  open,  and  so  large  as  to  in- 
duce the  suspicion  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  bones  of  the  head 
and  face,  which  correspond  to  the  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones,  undergo 
the  same  changes  as  the  latter  do ;  imperfect  ossific  proliferations  of 
the  periosteum  occur  on  the  bones,  especially  near  their  edges,  and  de- 
form the  head  and  face.  Besides  this  thickening,  a  partial  thinning  of 
the  cranial  bones  is  also  observed  in  rachitis  (Elsiisser^s  soft  occiput, 
craniotabes).  This  thinning,  which  may  finally  let  the  dura  mater 
and  pericranium  come  in  contact,  results  from  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  cranium  under  the  pressure  of  the  gradually-incrcasuig  brain, 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  coincident  formation  of  new  bone-sub- 
stance on  the  surface  of  the  skull.  Tliese  membranous  spaces  are 
most  freciucntly  observed  in  the  occiput,  more  rarely  in  the  parietal  or 
frontal  bones ;  they  occur  chiefly  at  places  where  the  impressioncs 
digitata?,  corresponding  to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  are  normally 
found.  A  symptom  analogous  to  craniotabes  is  albo  seen  in  the 
lower  jaw,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  alveolus  being  often  perforated  by 
the  milk-teeth.  If  the  rachitis  goes  on  to  recovery,  the  swelling  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones  subsides ;  the  bones  become  firm,  while 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  curvature  of  the  limbs  is  corrected ;  after 
the  disease  has  run  its  course,  the  cartilaginous  proliferations  of  the 
epiphyses  often  ossify  sooner  and  more  completely  than  is  desirable 
'"he  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bones,  for  which  it  is  necessary  that 
epiphyses  should  remain  cartilaginous.     It  is,  probably,  on  this  ao 
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oomt  that  persons  wlio  hAve  suffered  fitxn  extensiTe  isdiitis  ususUj 
fcmsiii  rerj  small,  or  even  dwmrf^ike.  If  certsin  bones  onlj  hare  been 
rachitic,  while  others  hare  escaped,  a  marked  disproportion  remains 
after  the  disease  has  sabsidcil,  from  the  irregular  growth  of  the  bcHics. 
The  shortness  of  the  extremities  has  much  less  e  Ject  on  the  genera) 
health  than  the  distortion  of  the  thorax  or  the  rachitic  pelris,  whidi 
are  rlso  due  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  bones  after 
rachitis.  Since  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  of  the  skull  remain  open 
for  a  long  time,  and  since,  until  the  sutures  are  dosed,  the  growing 
brain  does  not  permit  anj  distortion  of  the  skull,  the  growth  of  the 
skull  is  not  arrested,  and  we  often  find  persons,  formerly  rachitic,  very 
much  deformed,  having  a  small  Catce  surmounted  by  a  larje  head,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  misshapen  body. 

Sthftoms  axd  Cou&se. — ^Rachitis  occurring  during  the  first 
months  of  life  is  so  often  preceded  by  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  with 
stools  at  first  green  and  mucous,  subsequently  copious  and  watery, 
that  it  appears  almost  justifiable  to  regard  this  form  of  chronic  intes- 
tinal  catarrh,  the  ** diarrhoea  ablactatorum,'^  ^yeasty  dlarrhcea  of  chil« 
dren,^  among  the  prodromata  of  rachitis.  But  the  (act,  that  numerous 
cases  of  this  chronic  intestinal  catarrii  do  not  pass  on  to  rachitis,  but 
sometimes  remain  uncomplicated,  sometimes  induce  other  disturlianoea 
of  nutrition,  renders  this  view  doubtful,  as  well  as  that  of  Stifbel,  ao* 
cording  to  which,  ^  cacotrophia ''  is  the  first,  muscular  atrophy  the 
second,  and  disease  of  the  bones  the  third  stage  of  rachitis.  I^  after 
the  above  state  has  lasted  for  a  time,  wc  cannot  find  any  changes  in 
the  bones  during  life  or  on  autopsy,  there  is  hardly  any  proof  that  the 
disease  is  rachitis.  The  first  symptom,  showing  that  rachitis  has  sue* 
oeeded  the  diarrhoea  and  consequent  marasmus,  is  the  pain  that  tho 
children  unmistakably  suffer  when  they  attempt  to  move  their  limbs, 
or  when  they  are  moved  by  any  one.  Sticbel  very  truthfully  describes 
how  children,  whose  greatest  pleasure  had  been  to  kick  out  tlicir  legs 
and  put  their  toes  in  the  mouth,  then  lie  quiet,  with  their  thin  legs  held 
straight  out,  as  if  afraid  to  move ;  how  they  ciy  at  every  motion,  and  even 
begin  to  whimper  for  fear  of  being  taken  out  of  the  bed  when  persons, 
that  they  had  formerly  loved,  approach  them.  These  symptoms  are 
succeeded  by  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses — wliich  is  most  noticeable 
at  joints  not  thickly  covered  by  soft  parts,  or  normally  very  prominent — 
as  the  knee  and  elbow  are,  and  in  the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  radius  and 
idna,  as  well  as  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages. 

If  rachitis  begin  in  the  manner  above  describcMi,  from  diarrhcBa  ab- 
lactatonim,  that  is,  if  it  begin  when  the  child  has  not  yet  attempted  to 
walk,  it  often  escapes  any  distortion  of  the  extremities,  even  if  the  dis* 
ease  last  for  years.    This  shows  dearly  that  the  curvatures  and  partial 
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Gractiires  of  rachitic  bones  are  chiefly  due  to  the  weight  of  the  bodj 
resting  on  them,  and  to  the  action  of  the  muscles.  We  have  given  a 
different  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  pectus  carinatum ;  and  the 
fact,  that  children  who  have  become  rachitic  during  their  first  year,  and 
still  have  straight  legs,  usually  have  chicken-breast,  perfectly  agrees 
with  this  explanation.  Children  attacked  by  rachitis  during  the  first 
year  are  the  ones  who  are  affected  with  craniotabes,  from  lying  so 
long  on  their  backs,  probably  from  the  pressure  of  the  brain  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  skull,  while  the  bed  presses  on  the  outer  surface. 
It  is  of  little  importance  whether  the  rolling  the  head,  thinness  of  the 
hair  over  the  occiput,  disturbed  sleep,  attacks  of  spasmus  glottidis, 
eclampsia,  and  other  symptoms  of  anomalous  cerebral  functions,  which 
are  often  seen  in  such  children,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  results  of 
craniotabes,  or  as  concomitant  symptoms.  Careful  pressure  on  the 
soft  parts  of  the  head  La  well  borne  by  many  children,  while  in  others 
it  induces  convulsions.  We  must  further  mention  that  chronic  bron- 
chial catarrh  is  the  most  frequent  complication  of  rachitis  early  in  life ; 
its  absence  is  exceptional.  In  this  disease,  the  teeth  are  generally  cut 
very  late,  and  often  irregularly ;  it  frequently  happens  that  the  diild 
is  a  year  old  before  he  has  a  tooth  in  his  mouth.  Finally,  there  is  no 
question  that  rachitic  children,  who  have  acquired  their  disease  during 
the  first  months  of  life,  usually  differ  from  other  children  of  equal  age, 
by  their  bright  answers,  and  their  attentive,  sensible  manners ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  large  head,  we  cannot  agree  to  refer  this  precocious  men- 
tal development  of  rachitic  children  to  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  be- 
cause we  also  see  it  in  other  children  who  are  confined  to  the  bed  by 
any  disease,  and  so  kept  away  from  other  cliildren,  and  constantly  sui^ 
rounded  by  sedate,  grown  persons ;  and  because  in  so-called  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain  there  is  not  an  increase  of  the  nerve-elements,  but 
of  the  neuroglia.  Moreover,  the  contrast  between  the  physical  help> 
lessness  and  the  mental  development  causes  the  latter  to  appear 
greater  than  it  really  is ;  and  children  three  years  of  age,  who  cannot 
yet  walk,  are  usually  considered  younger  than  they  really  are.  If  the 
disease  end  in  recovery,  the  first  sign  of  improvement  is  generally  a 
decrease  of  the  emaciation.  The  loose  skin  is  again  filled  by  the 
limbs,  the  wrinkled  and  old  face  grows  smooth,  while  the  protuberant 
belly  becomes  smaller.  After  a  while  the  children  bo^n  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  and  pla}'.  At  this  time  there  is  great  danger  of  curvature  of  the 
upper  and  loAver  ends  of  the  vertebrae,  and  |)ermanent  distortions  of 
the  spinal  column.  At  the  commencement  of  convalescence,  curva- 
tures and  partial  fractures  of  the  extremities  also  arc  most  likely  to 
occur  when  the  children  attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  walk  around, 
holding  on  to  the  chairs.     The  symptoms  of  rachitis  differ  in  some 
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points  from  the  above  descriptioii,  when  the  disease  occiin  in  older 
children.  In  them  the  symptoms  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  and 
general  emaciation,  do  not  usually  precede  the  symptoms  of  rachitis ; 
the  dxildien  often  have,  apparently,  nonnal  digestion,  and  are  weU 
nourished  when  the  disease  develops.  Nor  do  they  usually  suffet 
the  pain  that  is  induced  in  smaUer  children  by  all  active  and  passive 
movements.  They  only  complain  of  pain  when  they  make  a  misstep, 
and  easily  become  feitigued.  ElnaUy,  when  the  children  attacked  by 
rachitis  are  two  or  three  years  old,  or  older,  the  ribs  and  vertebne 
escape  in  the  commencement,  and  the  extremities  firet  become  de« 
formed.  They  are  affected  with  curvatures,  and  partial  fractures, 
whose  direction  is  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  they  fonn  an 
increase  of  the  normal  curvature  of  the  bones ;  sometimes  they  are  in 
the  opposite  direction,  variations  whose  cause  is  unknown.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  thighs  are  bent  outward,  the  legs  inward ;  tlie  children 
acquire  a  dumsy,  waddling  gait.  It  is  generally  a  long  time,  often 
many  years,  before  the  disease  extends  to  the  whole  skeleton.  Then 
we  notice  frequently,  but  not  always,  as  Ouirin  asserts,  that  the  dis- 
ease extends  with  a  certain  regularity ;  first,  the  bones  of  the  legs, 
then  of  the  thighs,  later  those  of  the  forearms,  of  the  arm,  and  lastly 
those  of  the  trunk,  are  attacked.  Even  when  we  succeed  in  arresting 
the  disease  at  an  early  stage,  the  small  size,  the  misshapen  limbs,  as 
well  as  slight  ciuratures  remaining  in  the  lower  extremities,  remind  us 
through  life  of  the  rachitis  that  occurred  during  childhood ;  in  severe 
cases  very  unsghUy  curvatures  and  shortenings  of  the  bones  remain, 
which  not  unfrequently  impair  the  functions  of  the  body. 

TREATXEirr. — In  cases  where  the  rachitis  develops  from  chronic 
intestinal  catarrh  and  marasmus,  the  causal  indications  require  the 
tieatment  described  in  VoL  L  We  there  remarked  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  arrest  the  active  process  of  decomposition  going  on  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  diildren,  which  induces  the  diarriioca,  and  we  must  con- 
sider the  want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  diarrhoea  as  the  chief 
eause  of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  results  of  treatment  in  rachitis.  If 
we  succeed  in  curing  the  intestinal  catarrh  speedily  and  completely, 
and  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  diild,  the  rachitic  symptoms,  in- 
duced by  these  disturbances,  also  generally  disappear  in  a  short  time; 
and,  if  the  disease  be  recognized  eariy,  the  children  escape  any  per- 
manent results  of  the  rachitis.  In  the  treatment  of  irritative  diarrhoea, 
tt*  it  be  accompanied  by  rachitis,  in  view  of  the  diminished  deposit  of 
chalky  salts  in  the  tissues,  it  is  custonuuy  to  prefer  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  the  form  of  prepared  chalk,  to  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda, 
whidi  are  generally  used.  In  other  cases,  where  the  HjjAfi^  ooeura 
without  our  being  able  to  discover  dironic  intestinal  catarrh,  or  other 
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disturbance  of  nutrition  as  its  cause,  we  cannot  fulfil  the  causal  indi- 
cations. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  are  not  answered  by  giving  car> 
bonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  for  the  absence  of  the  bony  earths  from 
the  bones  is  not  the  chief  anomaly  in  rachitis.  As  soon  as  the  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  in  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  and  in  the  periosteum  has 
ceased,  the  ossification  of  the  proliferation  begins,  and,  indeed,  often 
becomes  excessive,  even  if  no  materia]  for  aiding  ossification  be  sup- 
plied, except  the  calcareous  salts  taken  in  the  ordinaiy  articles  of  food. 
Bitter  and  tonic  remedies  also,  as  well  as  nibia  tinctorium,  have  not 
fulfilled  the  hopes  entertained  of  them  on  theoretical  grounds,  and 
have  been  almost  superseded  by  cod-liver  oil,  which  is  very  efficacious 
in  most  cases  where  it  can  be  taken,  as  it  generally  can  be.  We  do 
not  know  to  what  peculiarity  cod-liver  oil  owes  its  apparently  specific 
efiect  in  rachitb.  Brine  baths  are  also  of  unmistakable  benefit,  and 
should  be  used,  particularly  where  the  children  are  in  a  fair  condition 
as  regards  nutrition,  or  are  even  moderately  fat.  The  diet  suitable 
for  scrofulous  patients,  consisting  of  a  small  supply  of  vegetables,  with 
plenty  of  animal  food,  is  also  very  important  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  rachitis.  We  would  particularly  recommend  the  administra- 
tion of  a  moderate  amount  of  finely-shaved  raw  beef  twice  a  day,  fol- 
lowed by  a  small  spoonful  of  Tokay  or  Malaga  wine.  Finally,  we 
should  take  care  that  rachitic  children  be  not  kept  in  damp,  dark 
rooms,  but  sent  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible. 

The  symptomatic  indications  are,  to  guard  against  curvatures  of  the 
bones,  and  to  rectify  any  existing  curvatures.  The  former  indication 
is  more  readily  fulfilled  than  the  latter ;  the  means  for  fulfilling  it  con- 
sist, as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  said,  of  the  mode 
of  origin  of  the  curvatures  and  partial  fractures,  in  carefully  protecting 
the  soft,  pliable  bones  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  and  external  force.  Rachitic  children  should  sleep  on  mat- 
tresses, not  on  feather  beds.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  about 
the  material  in  the  mattress  as  about  the  care  with  which  it  is  made, 
for  on  this  depend  its  regular  fulness  and  the  evenness  of  its  surface. 
High  pillows  should  be  forbidden.  The  nurse  should  carry  small  chil- 
dren out  in  a  basket ;  larger  ones  should  be  drawn  about  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  carriage  provided  with  a  mattress.  Until  the  bones  are  con- 
solidated, sitting  up  in  bed  for  a  length  of  time  should  be  proliibited, 
and  still  more  should  we  forbid  the  children  running  about  on  their 
flexible,  fragile  legs.  But  if  the  curvature  has  already  occurred,  we 
should  send  the  child  to  a  reliable  orthopaedic  institute,  that  is,  to  one 
where  the  actual  results  after  the  treatment  correspond  to  some  extent 
with  the  ])romises  made  before  its  commencement,  and  the  accounts 
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givGU  while  it  is  being  carried  out  Of  course^  institutions  where 
soxno  particular  plan  of  treatment  is  not  followed  exclusively,  or  with 
partiality,  but  where  all  the  aids  of  orthopsedia  are  employed,  and  es- 
pecially where  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  attend^  to,  should 
be  prefezred  to  others^' 


CHAPTER   VII. 

OSTEOMALACIA* 

EnoLOGT. — ^In  osteomalacia,  bones  which  have  been  hard  become 
soft  from  reabsorption  of  the  salts  of  lime,  to  which  they  owed  their 
hardness.  This  explanation  of  the  disease  at  once  shows  its  difference 
from  rachitis,  where  the  lime-salts  do  not  disappear  frx>m  the  bones, 
but  have  never  been  deposited  there.  The  immediate  causes  of  the 
solution  and  reabsorption  of  the  salts  of  the  bones  in  osteomalacia  are 
obscure.  The  hypothesis,  that  the  appearance  of  an  add  in  the  tissue 
of  the  bones  lies  at  the  root  of  the  processes  by  which  the  phosphate 
of  lime  is  dissolved,  is  refuted  by  F7rcAotr,  who  found  the  gelatin  es- 
caping fr*om  fresh  osteomalacic  bones  was  of  alkaline  reaction.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  support  of  Virchow^s  theory  that  osteomalacia  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  classed  among  the  parenchymatous  inflammations  where 
no  interstitial  exudation  is  deposited,  but  where  the  inflammatory  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition  affect  the  tissue-elements  of  the  aflccted  organ. 
The  rarefaction,  the  porous,  spongy,  or  areolar  condition  of  these  bones, 
which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  changes  in  osteitis  proper,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  puerperal  state,  its  customary 
origin  from  the  pelvis,  which  has  been  injtured  during  parturition,  and 
lastly,  the  severe  pain  accompanying  it,  render  it  very  probable  that 
osteomalacia  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  This  is  a  rare  disease ;  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  observed  almost  exclusively  in  women. 
The  exciting  causes  are  unknown  ;  we  only  know  that  the  first  signs 
of  it,  in  most  cases,  appeared  some  time  after  confinement,  so  that 
pregnancy,  parturition,  or  the  puerperal  state,  undoubtedly  have  much 
to  do  with  its  etiology. 

Anatomical  Appearakces. — In  osteomalacia,  the  bones  become 
very  porous ;  in  the  spongy  substance,  the  trabecute  decrease  in  num- 
ber, and  disappear ;  hence  the  medullary  cavities  coalesce,  and  in  the 
long  bones  induce  enlargement  of  the  medullary  spaces ;  in  the  com 
pact  cortical  substance,  also,  the  vascular  channels  increase,  and  fonr 
areolse,  which  unite  and  change  the  cortical  substance  also  into  a  coarse, 
meshed,  spongy  tissue.  Finally,  in  the  highest  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  soft,  flexible  bone,  which  may  be  readily  cut,  consists  only  of 
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pcriost/mm  and  medulla,  with  z  few  delicate,  bonjr  trabccuke.  In 
rcrxTit  case^  the  medulla  is  dark,  brownisb-red ;  later,  it  is  veliow,  and 
very  fattr.  There  are  ca^es  of  osteomalacia,  where  the  disease  is  ooo- 
fim^l  to  cf^Tizia  bones,  especiallj  the  pehns  and  spine ;  in  other  cases 
it  affects  almost  the  whole  skeleton ;  but,  even  then,  the  bones  of  the 
skull  akfK/st  always  escape.  Distortions  of  the  body  and  limbs  result 
from  the  s^^ftness  and  flexibility  of  the  Ixjnes ;  these  are  often  very 
irr^^ij  and  a^,'tually  frightfuL  The  weight  of  the  head  occasionally 
induc^-s  angular  curvature  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column; 
the  distortion  of  the  dorsal  vcrtebne,  and  the  ribs,  may  not  only  cause 
drrformity  of  the  thorax,  but  may  also  greatly  encroach  on  its  capacity. 
The  pelvLs  is  almost  alwavs  compressed  laterally  by  the  thigh-bones, 
often  to  such  a  degree  that  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  pubis  oome 
in  contact,  and  project  like  a  beak.  The  sacrum  is  also  generally 
curved  into  the  pelvis.  Sometimes  the  curvatures  of  the  extremities 
attain  such  a  grade,  that  the  feet  are  at  last  directed  outwardly.  In 
some  cases  the  shortening  of  the  body  is  so  decided,  that  women  of 
stately  size  Ix^come  quite  dwarf-like  during  the  disease. 

Symttoms  and  Course. — The  first  symptoms  of  osteomalacia  are 
lK>ring,  tearing  pain,  which  the  patients  often  locate  in  the  bcmes. 
This  pain  Ls  usually  relieved  by  perfect  quiet,  while  it  is  increased  by 
motion.  In  some,  but  not  in  all  cases,  the  pain,  which  at  first  is  usu- 
ally considered  rheumatic,  is  accompanied  by  a  remittent  or  intermit 
t^*nt  fever.  According  to  many  observers,  copious  sediments  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  form  in  the  urine  of  the  patient ;  where  they  do  not 
occur,  renal  calculi,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  found  after 
death.  It  is  also  said  that  lime-salts  are  excreted  through  the  sali- 
vary glands  and  skin.  Gradually,  the  gait  becomes  uncertain  and 
tottering,  and,  after  a  time,  any  motion  becomes  so  painful,  that  most 
patients  fear  leaving  their  bed.  Tlie  pain  is  followed  by  distortion 
and  deformity  of  the  body  and  limbs,  which  vary  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. Occasionally,  the  w^ell-nourished  state  of  the  patient  con- 
trasts for  a  long  time  with  the  pain  and  deformity ;  while  in  other 
cases  the  general  health  is  affected  early,  and  the  patients  appear  mis- 
erable, and  badly  nourished.  Osteomalacia  has  not  ended  in  recovery 
in  any  of  the  cases  so  far  reported;  but  in  most  of  them  it  was  not  till 
after  several  years  of  severe  suffering  that  death  occurred,  from  ex- 
haustion, or  from  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  respiration. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  theoretically  recommended  for  osteo- 
malacia, such  as  calomel  and  opium,  phosphoric  acid,  lime-water,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  iron,  have  not  answered  in  practice,  and  we  are,  unfortu 
•lately,  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  prevention  of  distortions. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

PBOGBESSIVE  MUSCULAB  ATBOPUT — ATBOPIIIE  MUSCULAIBE  OBAIS- 
8EUSE  PBOGBESSIVE — PABALYSIE  MUSCULAIBE  PBOGBESSIYE  ATBO- 
PHIQUE. 

[Friedreich  ascribes  progressive  muscular  atrophy  to  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  perimysium,  inducing  hyperplasia  of  the  inter- 
stitial  connective  tissue  and  destruction  of  the  muscular  filaments. 
But  of  late  the  more  perfect  means  for  examining  the  spinal  cord 
show  changes  in  its  gray  anterior  horns,  such  as  atrophy,  increased 
pigmentation,  or  even  disappearance  of  its  ganglion-cells.  Appar- 
ently the  anterior  ganglion-cell  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  the 
centre  of  nutrition  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  ;  hence 
disease  in  this  region  would  cause  muscular  atrophy  ;  this  disease 
may  be  primary,  or  may  be  secondary  to  other  spinal  diseases,  such 
as  locomotor  ataxy,  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  cords,  central  myelitis, 
etc.  The  anterior  nerve-roots,  which  are  traversed  by  the  muscular 
nerve-filaments,  and  even  the  peripheral  nerves,  participate  more  or 
less  in  the  atrophy  of  the  trophic  spinal  centre.  The  affected  mus- 
cles atrophy  and  become  pale-red  or  yellowish ;  in  cases  not  far 
advanced  we  may  find  normal,  fatty,  and  atrophied  filaments  in  the 
same  muscle.  Sometimes,  instead  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
primitive  filaments,  it  occurs  in  the  interfibrillar  connective  tissue  ; 
so  that  a  division  has  been  made  into  parenchymatous  and  inter- 
stitial. Allied  to  the  latter  form  is  pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy  ; 
this  occurs  chiefly  in  young  males,  and  is  due  to  proliferation  of  the 
interfibrillar  connective  tissue,  with  deposit  of  numerous  fat-cells 
and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  filaments  ;  the  deposit  of  fat  enlarges 
the  muscle  and  gives  the  appearance  of  hypertrophy.  This  affec- 
tion comes  chiefly  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  then  in  the  erector  spinse 
muscles. 

Progi'cssive  muscular  atrophy  is  most  common  in  males  between 
thirty  and  fifty  years.  It  is  often  hereditary,  but  is  most  frequently 
due  to  continued  strain  of  certain  muscles  ;  sometimes  also  to  cold, 
excesses,  certain  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  diphtheria,  etc.,  and  to 
injuries.  ^ 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  bulbar  paralysis  differ  in  the 
location  of  the  original  disease ;  the  former  being  due  to  changes 
in  the  motor  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  the  latter  to 
changes  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.] 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  first  symptom  of  progressive  mus- 
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inav:!^f*  or  ^^o^rc/^  of  Tr.x**':If-»,  ^Ith  tLrrir  Terr  exii^^t  iz>i 

ea^  d-'rv*  n^/t  f/r'^^'r^ite  with  fr'n^  frfni^zyrv  in  tLe  di:z*rr^r^  m.:»- 
cksi ;  b  Jt,  in  n:^/**  ci^f:*,  t?>e  m -*<:-e^  of  ob*  h.m-i  or  or<e  5a'>:ili'cr 
are  fir»t  z!f(^,<^r%  o^roa^-ion-AlIj  tLoi^e  of  t2:<e  n^ik.  nr^lj  th-i-i^  of  the 
Ca/::^.  Tjf><:  p^/Wfrr  of  condi'rtion  an-i  the  rLKr  of  tiie  muscle,  whicii 
djroini'h  :aV>txt  eq^allv  in  th^  errarfe  of  the  diieaj^,  are  finally  so 
mocb  re^l^j'^^  that  the  morementa  depending  on  the  affectc-i  m:!*- 
cle«i  are  erjtirely  Io«t  or  Tery  imperfect! j  nLide,  ar.  1,  irhere  the  bellj 
f/f  the  mny/:\f:  wa^  {cfTTaeTij  prominent,  we  find  a  flatness  or  even  a 
depre* *ion.  TIjc  effect  induced  b  mo*t  apparent  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  depressions  between  the  metacarpal 
bonrrjj,  flattenini^  of  the  fehoulder,  and  prominence  of  the  spinoos 
pro<';':*?Kf^  of  the  vertebrae,  when  the  mo^cles  of  the  neck  hare  atro- 
phied. In  the  weak  and  atrophied  ma^cles  we  may  always  see  a 
peculiar  fibrillar  twitching  that  has  no  effect  on  the  point  of  inser- 
tion of  the  mu«clfrii,  and  hence  induces  no  movement  of  the  corre- 
uponding  joint  ;  thL«  twitching  becomes  more  evident  when  we  blow 
on  the  skin  covering  the  muscle,  or  irritate  it  in  any  other  way  by 
cxp^^wure  to  cohL  It  is  usually  said  that  the  excitability  of  the  sen- 
iiory  cutaneous  nerves  remains  normal,  and  only  that  of  the  sensory 
muscular  ncr\'es  is  lost  (the  "  electro-muscular  sensibility "  of  the 
electricians)  ;  but  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  the  excitability  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves  was  much  diminished,  while  all  the  other 
symptom !S  were  those  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  A  very  im- 
portant and  even  pathognomonic  symptom  is  the  above-mentioned 
condition  of  the  affected  muscles  and  their  motor-nerves  in  reirard 
to  the  induced  current ;  this  current  does  not  fail  to  induce  con- 
traction until  the  muscle  is  entirely  atrophied  ;  up  to  that  time  the 
contractions  correspond  to  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the 
amount  of  muscular  Bubstancc  that  still  remains.  In  some  cases 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the 
body ;  in  others  it  gradually  extends  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  while  it  never  affects 
the  muMclcs  of  the  heart,  intestines,  or  bladder.  The  latter  form  is 
a  terrible  disease  ;  patients  affected  with  it  preserve  a  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion,  their  intellect  is  clear,  and  the  mental  functions 
arc  HO  unclouded  that  they  can  fully  comprehend  their  lamentable 
loss,  while  they  lose  the  use  of  one  limb  after  another.  In  advanced 
casf^s  the  patients  cannot  walk  or  change  their  position  ;  they  must 
bo  fed  too,  as  their  arms  hang  useless  by  their  sides  ;  the  changes 
of  expression  cease,  the  saliva  runs  out  of  the  mouth,  the  speech  is 
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indifitincty  and  the  tongue  cannot  pass  food  into  the  pharynx,  even 
after  it  has  been  placed  in  the  mouth.  Finally,  after  years  of  suf- 
fering, the  patients  die,  because  at  last  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
and  respiration  also  become  atrophied,  and  fail  to  perform  their 
functions.  Some  intercurrent  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  in- 
significant in  itself  perhaps,  proves  dangerous  to  the  patient  and 
hastens  his  end,  because,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  he  is  unable  to  cough  up  the  secretion  collecting  in  the 
bronchi. 

[In  the  last  stages  of  some  cases  there  is  local  anaesthesia ;  and 
sometimes  there  is  contraction  or  faulty  reaction  of  the  pupil  from 
paralysis  of  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris.  Besides  the  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  there  may  be  other  trophic  disturbances,  such  as  atrophy  of 
the  skin,  herpes  in  the  region  of  the  affected  nerves,  and  affections 
of  the  joints  and  bones  of  the  phalanges,  carpus,  etc.  There  may 
be  profuse  sweating,  and  changes  in  the  urine,  especially  diminution 
of  creatin  (the  product  of  muscular  changes).  Sometimes  the  tem- 
perature of  the  affected  limbs  is  at  first  higher ;  later,  it  may  be 
several  degrees  below  normal. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  may  be  mistaken  for  what  Chat" 
cot  has  recently  described  as  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  cords  {sdi- 
rose  laterale  amyotrophique) ;  this  sclerosis  is  most  extensive  in  the 
cervical  medulla,  but  may  extend  up  into  the  pyramids  and  pons  or 
down  into  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  As  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  gray  substance  are  implicated  in  the  disease,  and  undergo  the 
same  changes  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  symptoms  of 
the  two  diseases  are  mingled.  But  there  are  other  symptoms  which 
do  not  occur  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  ;  there  is  a  true  para- 
lysis  and  a  subsequent  atrophy  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  limb  af- 
fected ;  these  are  followed  by  spastic  contractions,  which  it  is  said 
do  not  occur  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy.] 

Tbeatment. — In  those  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
resulting  from  overwork  and  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
the  methodical  use  of  the  induced  or  constant  current  of  electricity 
and  massage  sometimes  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  even 
improved  the  nutrition  of  the  emaciated  muscles.  But  great  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  are  requisite  for  tbo  attainment  of  this  end. 
All  remedies,  even  the  methodical  employment  of  electricity,  have 
proved  inefiicacious  in  the  form  of  the  disease  which  spreads  from 
muscle  to  muscle. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

rROGBESSIVE   MUSCULAR   PARALYSIS   AS    A   RESULT   OP   HYPERTROPHY 

OP   THE   INTERSTITIAL    FATTY   TISSUE. 

In  1 869-' 70  a  series  of  very  peculiar  cases  of  progressive  mus- 
cular paralysis  were  published,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles  was  decidedly  increased  instead  of  being  lessened,  as  it  was 
in  the  myopathic  paralysis  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

On  examining  the  affected  muscles,  as  was  done  in  several  cases 
during  life  by  excising  small  pieces,  they  showed  a  changed  appear- 
ance even  to  the  naked  eye.  They  did  not  have  the  red  hue  of 
healthy  muscles,  but  were  pale  and  yellowish,  resembling  lipoma 
more  than  muscle.  Microscopic  examination  shoAved  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance of  the  interstitial  fatty  tissue  over  the  muscular ;  in 
some  places  the  latter  was  entirely  displaced  by  the  former ;  the 
muscular  filaments  still  remaining  were  atrophied,  pale  and  small, 
but  not  affected  with  fatty  metamorphosis.  Hence,  in  this  disease 
there  is  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  fatty  tissue,  which  probably 
induces  simple  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibrillar  by  pressure  on  them. 

The  disease  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  children  of  the  same 
family,  and,  curiously  enough,  only  in  boys.  Occasionally  the  pa- 
tients appeared  to  bring  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  into  the 
world  with  them.  At  least,  in  one  case  observed  in  my  clinic,  whose 
history  was  published  by  my  former  assistant.  Dr.  Ster/mund,  in  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Archives  far 
klinische  Medicin,"  and  in  a  case  described  by  Griesinr/erj  it  ap- 
peared that  the  patient  did  not  learn  to  walk  till  late,  and  had  al- 
ways remained  somewhat  helpless. 

Of  course  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary  with  the  group  of 
muscles  affected.  In  my  patient,  the  disease  started  from  the  gluteal 
muscles.  As  long  as  these  were  exclusively  or  chiefly  affected,  the 
patient  could  only  walk  when,  by  aid  of  his  arms,  he  had  given  his 
head  and  shoulders  a  position  where  their  point  of  equilibrium  fell 
behind  the  pelvis  ;  if  this  position  w\is  changed,  he  doubled  forward 
at  the  hip-joint.  Now  the  disease  affects  all  the  muscles  of  his 
lower  extremities  ;  the  patient  cannot  leave  his  bed,  and  can  only 
change  his  position  by  great  exertion  of  his  arms. 

I  know  of  no  cases  of  improvement  or  recovery  except  those  of 
JBenedikfy  who  claims  to  have  attained  positive  good  results  in  three 
cases  by  electricity.  In  my  patients,  who  were  treated  for  a  long 
time  as  advised  by  Benedikt  (by  placing  the  copper  pole  on  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion,  and  applying  the  zinc  pole  along  the  side 
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of  the  lumbar  vertebne  by  means  of  a  broad  metal  plate),  neither 
this  treatment  nor  long-continued  faradization  of  the  diseased  muscle 
had  any  decided  effect. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION   OP   1880. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   OBGANS   OF   LOCOMOTIOIT. 

1.— P.  627. 

Without  doubt  the  articular  inflammations  in  acute  rheumatism 
are  not  due  to  purely  local  causes,  but  evince  a  general  morbid  pro* 
cess.  This  is  shown  by  the  inflammation  of  numerous  joints  distant 
from  each  other,  its  disappearance  from  one  on  attacking  another 
which  was  previously  unaffected,  the  frequent  implication  of  the 
heart  and  other  internal  organs,  the  remarkable  sweating,  etc.  The 
nature  of  this  apparently  constitutional  disease  has  not  yet  been 
solved,  but  there  have  long  been  two  theories  about  it :  1.  A  hu- 
moral  theory,  according  to  which  there  is  a  change  in  the  blood 
and  fluids  of  the  body,  where  from  imperfect  assimilation  there  is 
an  excess  of  lactic  acid  ;  2.  A  neuropathologic  theory,  which  refers 
the  disease  to  a  morbid  excitement  of  the  vasomotor  trophic  nerve- 
centres  ;  this  view  finds  some  support  in  the  tendency  to  symmet- 
rical occurrence,  and  in  the  well-known  dependence  of  certain  other 
joint-affections  on  spinal  diseases. 

Prom  its  frequence  and  severe  consequences,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism is  one  of  the  most  important  of  diseases,  and  ranks  along 
with  consumption,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  It 
is  rare  in  childhood,  more  frequent  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  most  so  between  fifteen  and  thirty-five  ;  after  that  its  oc- 
currence as  a  first  attack  is  more  rare.  Both  sexes  are  about  equally 
liable.  A  considerable  percentage  shows  a  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, especially  among  the  younger  cases.  There  seems  to  be  a 
greater  tendency  to  its  development  after  certain  diseases,  such  as 
scarlatina,  dysentery,  and  in  the  puerperal  state,  after  abortions,  etc. 

2.— P.  535. 

In  those  cases  with  high  fever  and  cerebral  symptoms,  we  may 
resort  to  cold  baths,  as  spoken  of  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 
In  place  of  wrapping  the  joints  in  wadding  or  applying  narcotic 
liniments,  firm  bandages  may  sometimes  be  applied  with  benefit ; 
for  this  purpose  we  may  use  pasteboard  moistened  and  moulded,  or 
gutta-percha,  placing  plenty  of  wadding  under  them  ;  after  the  ap- 
plication of  such  firm  di-essings  the  pain  sometimes  subsides  very 
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crr^rvhoiror  t^o  ho-r*,  t!..  the  piir.  I*  reli-rTr^i, -:il^5  t:'n:t:is. 
c^7<:ora!  •vr.'iptorr,*..  or  »[^j*  of  collip-^e  -h^:;!'!  re-:j:iire  diioi-ntin-s- 
an'rA'  of  th^;  r/j':  li'^r.e.  1*Le  fy>?.^:ri:'itT  of  ?::c;i  ^yniptoni*  Winz  ia- 
fl'j^'f'4  dh:niu\*  that  the  pa'-ient  should  be  watcL€»L  U&ler  the 
tufi'if^if'jh  fff  the  %alK:vlat<r,  tLfr  fe.'or  aL'i  l-cal  *vmptoiii5  urxillr 
n'i}f*]4c,  within  t'wfrntv-forir  to  foTtv-^ijht  ho'jrs,  the  tonz^e  cleans 
off,  and  thf;  app^ite  improvfri  ;  when  the  change  hxs  taken  pl^ce, 
the  ruTnedy  i^  to  b*;  careful ly  and  gradaallj  dL<^ontinae*l  by  «lec'rea*- 
inj(  th^;  do.v?  ^^  lenj^then'inj^  the  interval.  The  patient  shoold  l»e 
watched  for  at  leiAt  a  week.  Un'ler  thU  reme»ly  heart  com  plica- 
tion 4  are  said  to  ^>e  much  Ies4  frequent.  ^^hoaId  the  joints  remain 
n  wo  lion,  we  may  trj-  io'lide  of  potash  and  warm  baths,  especially 

alkaline  bath^. 

3.— P.  5^>. 

Ob4<rrvers  a^ee  that  the  most  important  point  in  the  treatment 
of  nuthiiiH,  an  well  for  preventing  cur\'atures  as  for  curing  the  exist- 
ing di-Hcaie,  iH  proper  diet.  Infants  should  be  nursed  till  the  erup- 
tion of  the  first  tffcth,  »ay  the  seventh  month  ;  then  we  may  give  in 
addition  meat  broths,  (^frfr^  rare  or  raw  shaved  meat,  etc.  They 
Hhould  not  be  nursed  over  nine  months  or  a  year.  When  the  mother 
cannot  nurse,  and  a  good  wet  nur-^e  is  not  to  be  found,  something 
must  be  substituted.  About  this  substitute  opinions  are  not  unani- 
mous. Home  recommend  cow's  milk  diluted  and  neutralized  with 
magnc.'sia,  others  NcMlch  food,  others  again  IAebig*8  food  or  con- 
densed milk.  Probably  none  of  these  is  to  be  chosen  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  if  the  child  does  not  thrive  on  one,  try  another. 
liledert  discovered  that  the  casein  of  human  milk  is  chemically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  cow's  milk,  and  claims  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
th(jir  difference,  and  that  cow's  milk  cannot  be  made  to  resemble 
human  milk  simply  by  diluting  with  water  and  adding  sugar.  He 
recommends  a  mixture  of  one-eighth  of  a  pint  of  sweet  cream  and 
three-eighths  of  a  pint  of  boiled  water,  with  the  addition  of  15  grs. 
of  sugar  of  milk.  This  mixture  contains  the  proper  amounts  of  fat, 
salts,  and  sug^ir,  and  only  one  per  cent,  of  casein,  which  is  just 
about  what  a  child's  stomach  will  digest,  according  to  Biedert. 
This  is  th(»  proportion  to  begin  with,  but  as  the  child  gi'ows  older 
rnoH!  cream  is  to  he  added.  The  yolk  of  q^^  may  be  mixed  with 
water,  sugar  of  milk,  and  a  very  little  salt.  Finely-ground  linseed 
meal  is  said  to  be  the  (;hicf  constituent  of  revalenta  arabica,  which 
has  some  reputation  as  an  article  of  nutriment. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASEa 


The  diseases  to  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections  I  have  tenned 
coiistUiUioncU  dUeaseSy  in  contradistinction  to  the  diseases  of  the  oT' 
ganSy  which  have  been  thus  far  described ;  because,  from  its  greater 
comprehensiveness,  this  term  appears  to  me  preferable  to  the  names 
dyscrasias  and  cachexias,  or  diseases  of  the  blood,  as  I  originally  in- 
tended to  call  them.  I  shall  first  discuss  the  acute  infectious  diseases, 
then  chronic  infectious  diseases,  and,  lastly,  the  general  disturbances 
of  nutrition,  which  do  not  depend  on  infection,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
shall  confine  myself  to  those  complaints  which  occur  in  Grermany.  In 
regard  to  exotic  diseases,  with  which  I  am  not  personally  acquainted, 
and  for  whose  description  I  should  have  to  rely  entirely  on  other 
authors,  I  refer  to  the  excellent  works  of  Ghriesinger  and  Hirsch^ 
where  the  descriptions  of  these  diseases  are  as  concise  as  they  are 
complete. 
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ACUTE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

MSASLBS — MOBBILLI — BUBEOLA — KOUGEOLE. 

EhiOLOGT. — Measles  is  a  purely  contagious  disease.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  person  is  never  affected  with  measles  without  having 
been  infected  by  a  person  with  measles.  This  assertion  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  on  the  ground  that  the  first  case  of  measles  could  not  have 
been  induced  by  infection,  because  at  that  time  there  was  no  measles 
for  the  patient  to  be  infected  from ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  if  the  dis* 
(^se  developed  spontaneously  once,  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  the 
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p>os5jhi  itv  of  its  doing"  so  a;rain.  Such  reasoning'  Ls  idle.  We  know 
nothing  ahout  the  first  development  of  measles,  and  the  fact,  oljs<?rved 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  watch  carefully  the  ci^^»mmencement  and 
sprcaii  of  the  disease,  that  measles  never  occurs  without  a  case  having 
been  brought  in  from  somewhere  else,  justices  us  in  conclui^ling  that 
the  same  thing  occurs  where  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  infection  direct- 
\}\  It  is  just  the  same  with  svphilis ;  we  know  that  at  the  present 
day  it  is  only  propagated  by  transfer ;  the  question  how  the  first  case 
of  sjrphilis  originated  lies  outside  of  the  circle  of  physical  investiga- 
tion. The  infecting  material  which  induces  measles  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, either  chemically  or  microscopically.  We  do  not  even  know 
certainly  whether  it  be  organized  or  inorganic,  and  the  hvpothesis,  that 
the  infection  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  small,  imperceptible,  vegetable 
organisms,  is  only  to  be  preferred  to  other  hypotheses,  because  it 
agrees  better  with  the  facts.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  hypothesis.  The  period  of  incubation,  that  is,  the  day 
or  week  intervening  between  the  infection  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
malady,  speaks  against  the  infection  being  caused  by  substances  which, 
from  their  chemical  or  physical  peculiarities,  are  injurious  to  the  organ- 
ism. If  such  a  substance  were  transferred,  its  injurious  effects  would 
appear  at  once,  or  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  infected  person  could 
not  remain  free  from  all  signs  of  disturbance  for  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days,  and  then  have  these  suddenly  break  out  with  great  severity. 
But  if  healthy  persons  be  infected  by  measles  patients,  through  micro- 
scopic organisms,  the  period  of  incubation  is  much  more  readily  imder- 
stood ;  for  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  these  organisms  are  transferred 
in  too  small  numbers  to  do  harm,  but  that  they  multiply  in  the  in- 
fected person,  and  immediately  after  this  process,  which  is  completed 
in  a  certain  time  (the  period  of  incubation),  their  injurious  influence  b 
made  manifest.  A  further  reason  for  supposing  that  measles-poison 
is  organized,  is  its  reproduction  in  the  bodies  of  the  infected  patients. 
For  instance,  in  an  epidemic  in  the  Faroes  obscnxd  by  Panum^  one 
case  that  was  introduced  infected  the  attendants  of  the  patient ;  these 
infected  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and,  finally,  in  the  course  of 
seven  months,  6,000  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  7,782,  were  at- 
tacked. If  the  observations  of  Uallier  should  prove  correct,  the  con- 
tagious principle  of  measles  has  been  leccntly  discovered  by  the  micro 
scope.  In  the  blood  and  sputa  of  measles  patients,  Uallier  found 
microscopic  cells  of  a  fungus  which  grew  on  various  substrata,  but  was 
always  the  same  fungus,  the  mucor  miiado  {vents)  of  l^\es.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  blood,  tears,  and  secretion  of  the  air-passages,  are  vehicles 
for  the  contagion  ;  for  inoculations  made  with  these  fluids  have  induced 
measles  in  previously  healthy  persons.     But,  as  the  disease  most  fine 
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quently  occurs  in  persons  who  have  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
either  the  blood  or  secretions  of  measles  patients,  but  have  onl  j  been 
near  those  aflfected  with  the  disease,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  oonta^ 
gion  is  also  contained  in  the  emanations  from  the  skin  and  lungs. 
From  some  very  striking  observations  of  JPanum^  it  has  been  proved 
that  this  contagion  in  the  atmosphere  can,  without  losing  its  activity, 
be  carried  for  miles  by  the  body  and  clothes  of  healthy  persons  who 
have  been  near  a  patient,  and  who  are  not  themselves  attacked  by  the 
disease.  The  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 
In  one  epidemic  of  measles  that  I  carefully  observed,  of  which  Dr. 
Pfeilsticker  has  given  some  very  interesting  accounts  in  his  disserta- 
tion, written  under  my  superintendence,  school-children  only  were  at 
first  affected,  and  exactly  ten  days  later,  after  the  latter  remained 
home  from  school,  a  large  number  of  smaller  children,  who  had  been 
infected  by  their  brothers  and  sisters,  were  attacked.  In  some  cases, 
particularly  where  the  infected  person  is  already  suffering  from  some 
other  disease,  the  period  of  incubation  appears  to  be  somewhat  longer. 
To  the  question.  When  is  measles  infectious  ?  with  our  present 
knowledge,  we  should  say  that  it  is  most  infectious  while  the  eruption 
is  out ;  that  it  is  probably  not  infectious  in  the  stage  of  desquamation, 
while  numerous  cases  speak  for  its  being  so  in  the  prodromal  stage. 
The  popular  opinion,  that  measles  is  most  catching  in  the  desquamative 
stage,  arises  from  inattention  to  the  period  of  incubation.  A  child  in- 
fected by  its  brother  or  sister  breaks  out  with  the  disease  while  the 
latter  is  desquamating,  it  is  true,  but  was  infected  while  the  exan- 
thema was  at  its  height,  or,  perhaps,  even  before  the  eruption.  The 
probability  of  infection  during  the  prodromal  stage  is  supported  by 
the  wonderful  spread  of  measles  through  schools.  Great  care  is 
usually  taken  to  keep  out  of  the  school  any  children  who  have  not 
gotten  through  the  desquamative  stage,  as  well  as  those  having  any 
suspicious  exanthema;  but  cliildren  with  catarrh  and  cough  are  al- 
lowed to  sit  on  the  seat  with  well  children.  If  the  disease  were  only 
transferred  by  the  former  class,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand why,  during  an  epidemic  of  measles,  a  school  is  often  entirely 
emptied,  while  the  children  attending  another  school  are  not  affecte<? 
oy  the  disease.  The  predisposition  to  measles  is  very  extended.  Al- 
most every  one  has  the  disease  once  during  life ;  but  one  attack  al- 
most invariably  exhausts  the  susceptibility  to  new  attacks.  Since 
measles  occurs  quite  frequently  in  populated  coimtries,  most  persons 
are  attacked  during  childhood,  and  have  lost  the  predisposition  when 
they  are  grown  up.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  measles  can  be  called 
a  disease  of  childhood.  Of  106  children,  under  fourteen  years  of  agie^ 
that  had  not  had  the  measles,  who  lived  in  a  small  town  near  Tubin* 
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gen  during  the  epidemic  described  bj  Dr.  Pfeilsticker^  185  were  taken 
sick ;  or,  only  eleven  out  of  the  entire  number  escaped.  Hcnc«,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  isolated  places,  which  arc  rarely  visited  by  measles,  chil- 
dren are  not  more  Hable  to  the  disease  than  grown  persons  are.  The 
above-mentioned  epidemic  in  the  Faroes,  described  by  Panurriy  was 
the  first  that  had  occurred  for  sixty-five  years  in  that  isolated  island ; 
hence  almost  all  the  inhabitants  imder  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  had 
not  had  the  measles  somewhere  else,  were  attacked  by  the  disease, 
whether  they  were  young  or  old.  Children  under  six  months  often 
escape  during  an  epidemic  of  this  dbease.  In  the  above-mentioned 
epidemic,  not  a  child  under  five  months  was  attacked ;  while,  above 
six  months,  almost  all  were.  Very  old  persons  also  rarely  have  the 
disease.  Acute  and  chronic  maladies,  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal 
state,  do  not  protect  firom  measles ;  but,  as  was  above  said,  the  dis- 
order not  unfrequently  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  an  acute 
disease,  during  v^fhich  the  infection  has  occurred.  Measles  occurs  in 
more  or  less  extensive  epidemics ;  the  extent  of  the  epidemic  depends 
chiefly  on  the  length  of  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  one, 
and  consequently  on  the  number  of  persons  who  have  not  yet  been  at- 
tacked. Tlie  epidemic  at  the  Faroes  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  this  also.  But  the  state  of  the  weather  appears  to  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  extent  of  epidemics,  for  the  greatest  number  and  the 
largest  epidemics  occur  in  the  winter  and  autumn,  or  in  cold,  damp 
summers.  Great  extent  of  the  disease  generally  corresponds  with 
great  severity  of  the  individual  cases,  and  the  most  malignant  cases 
usually  occur  at  the  height  of  the  epidemic. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — The  normal  exanthema  of  measles 
disappears  after  death,  and  only  the  haemorrhages  in  the  tissue  of  the 
cutis,  which  sometimes  occur,  are  discoverable  in  the  dead  body.  The 
anatomical  changes  observed  during  life  on  the  skin  of  a  measles  pa- 
tient consist  in  an  eruption  of  numerous  roundish  red  spots  about  the 
size  of  a  millet-seed,  somewhat  elevated,  and  generally  having  a  small 
papule  at  the  middle.  In  some  places  several  spots  unite,  forming 
irregular  semilunar  patches ;  at  other  places  the  spots  are  isolated. 
Between  the  spots  the  skin  retains  its  normal  color ;  in  the  face,  it  is 
usually  somewhat  oedematous.  According  to  G.  Simon^  the  jjapules 
on  the  measles  eruption,  although  chiefly  located  at  the  point  where 
the  hairs  escape  from  the  skin,  are  not  swellings  of  the  hair-follicles  or 
Bobnccous  glands,  but  consist  of  small  collections  of  inflammatory  exu- 
dation at  circutnscribed  points  in  the  skin.  Occasionally  the  eruption 
shows  an  unusual  tendency  to  confluence  (morbilli  conflucntes) ;  even 
in  such  cases,  however,  the  difi*use  redness  is  not  regular,  but  main- 
tains an  irrogularly  spotted  appearance.     In  most  of  the  spots  which 
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have  existed  for  any  time,  a  very  slight  escape  of  blood  into  the  cutis 
appears  to  oomplicate  the  hypenemia,  because  these  spots  only  lose 
their  color  slowly  and  incompletely  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
and,  after  disappearing,  they  generally  leave,  for  a  time,  a  dirty-brown 
stain.  In  some  cases  the  spots  acquire  a  dark,  blood-red  color,  from 
greater  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cutis,  and  in  these  cases  we  ako 
occasionally  notice  petechiae  between  the  spots  {morbiUi  peiechialeSj 
rubeolcB  ni^ce). 

Since  a  large  number  of  the  deaths  occurring  during  measles  result, 
from  complications  with  croupous  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia, 
we  often  find  anatomical  changes  due  to  these  diseases.  Where  death 
b  caused  by  laryngitis,  it  is  by  the  croupous  form.  But  in  this  second- 
ary croup  we  do  not  find  coherent  pseudomcmbranes  so  often  as  we  do 
in  common  idiopathic  croup.  On  the  contrary,  the  exudation  usually 
infiltrates  the  upper  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  inflam- 
mation approaches  the  diphtheritic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  lesion  most  frequently  found  in  the  bodies  of  children 
who  have  died  of  measles,  is  capillary  bronchitis,  which  has  sometimes 
mduccd  permanent  inspiratory  distention  of  the  alveoli  (called  acute 
vesicular  emphysema,  by  most  authors;  see  YoL  L,  p.  71),  sometimes 
collapse  of  the  lung,  and  catarrhal  pneumonia  (Vol.  L,  p.  194).  The 
blood  shows  no  characteristic  change,  but,  as  in  other  infectious  dis- 
eases, is  poor  in  fibrin,  fluid,  and  dark-colored. 

SYMPToacs  AND  CoiTBfiE. — ^During  the  period  of  incubation^  there 
is  no  sign  of  the  disease.  This  is  followed  by  the  first  stage,  Btadium 
prodromorum^  which  rarely  begins  with  a  single  chill ;  more  fre- 
quently with  repeated  rigors,  and  is  accompanied  by  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  severe  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  and  air-passages,  and  the  actual 
disease  can  only  be  rightly  interpreted  from  the  existing  epidemic. 
Unless  it  be  known  that  there  is  measles  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
roost  experienced  physician  can  hardly  recognize  in  the  existing  severe 
catarrh  the  prodromal  stage  of  measles.  Increased  frequence  of  pulse, 
heightened  temperature,  constitutional  disturbance,  pain  in  the  head 
and  limbs,  djrspepsia,  nausea,  vomiting,  distiurbed  sleep,  and,  in  exci- 
table children,  delirium,  occur  also  during  simple  catarrh,  from  catching 
cold.  The  local  symptoms  are  generally  very  decided ;  the  burning, 
reddened  eyes  shun  the  light,  and  are  filled  with  tears,  there  is  pain 
in  the  forehead,  the  nose  is  stopped,  and  discharges  a  copious,  limpid, 
salty  secretion ;  attacks  of  sneezing  occur  at  short  intervals,  and  often 
continue  for  hours;  there  is,  sometimes,  epistaxis,  the  voice  is  husky, 
the  painful  cough  is  hoarse  and  barking ;  at  night,  the  attendants  are 
Dften  frightened  by  the  symptoms  of  pseudonanoup,  previously  describee! 
(Vol.  L,  p.  6).     The  catarrhal  affection  appears  generally  to  begin  in 
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the  n</^:,  and  to  exUmd  upward  to  the  murtxis  roembraDC  of  the  ^^it^ 
iinas  and  ry^juTiCtiva,  and  dowrnward  to  that  of  the  larmi  au-i  mc-hea. 
llj^i  stadium  pnxlrornomm  usually  lasts  about  three  dajrs,  wHle  the 
aVjve  symptoms  are  of  variable  in  tensity ;  but  m  some  cases  it  LlsIs  a 
wx'k  or  hm'^T,  and  in  others  the  symptoms  are  very  slizbt,  and 
rea^hly  ovf-rlrx^k^^L  Even  in  maiignant  epidemics,  the  fever  preceding 
the  eruption  is  rarely  severe  enouzh  to  threaten  Ufe,  as  it  is  in  scarlet 
frrver.  Nor  are  the  local  symptoms,  severe  as  they  often  are,  and  ter- 
rifying as  they  seem  to  the  friends  (especially  the  croupy  cough  and 
nocturnal  dyrpno-a),  usually  dangerr.us.  Tme  croup  rarely  oxiirs  at 
this  time.  Pff^UMickei^ B  ol>servations  of  the  course  of  the  fever  during 
the  pr<^xJromal  stage  showed  that  the  temperature  was  highest  the 
first  day,  and  sul^sequently  sank  till  the  day  of  the  eruption.  Zienis- 
$en  and  RfJin  also  mention  cases  where,  after  the  bodily  temperature 
lia/J  attained  a  considerable  height  the  first  day,  it  became  perfectly 
normal  the  following  days,  and  remained  so  till  the  eruption  appeared, 
when  it  rapidly  increased.  During  the  prodromal  stage,  Ilehn  ob- 
fiC.TS'f^  an  eruption  of  pale-red,  rather  undefined  spots  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheeks,  gums,  lips,  and  fauces ;  and  he  explains  the 
inerease  of  temperature  at  the  commencement  as  being  the  eruptive 
fever  of  this  exanthema. 

The  second  stage  of  measles,  the  stadium  eruptiojiiSy  commences 
with  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent, 
the  bodily  temperature  rises  to  the  highest  point ;  in  some  cases  there 
are  convulsions.  The  above-described  eruption  appears  first  in  the 
face,  csi)ecially  alx)ut  the  mouth  and  eyes ;  it  soon  spreads  to  the  neck 
and  breast ;  even  in  twenty -four  hours  it  usually  reaches  the  feet,  so 
that  the  whole  body  is  covered.  At  this  time  the  perspiration  of  the 
patient  has  a  i>eculiar  odor,  which  strongly  reminds  me  of  a  freshly- 
picked  goose.  In  rare  cases,  which  generally  show  some  other  anom- 
aly also,  the  eniption  does  not  spread  from  the  face  to  the  extremi- 
ti(?8,  but  mak(*s  its  first  appearance  on  the  arms  or  legs,  and  afterward 
elsewhere.  Still  more  rarely,  the  exanthema  is  limited  to  certain 
regions  of  the  body,  or,  at  least,  on  the  rest  of  the  body  it  is  verj*  in- 
distinct. These  cases  resemble  the  morbiUi  sine  exanth^mate,  which 
unmistakably  results  from  infection  with  measles  poison,  but  from  first 
to  last  runs  the  course  of  a  very  severe  catarrh,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  eruption.  Lastly,  cases  occur  where  the  eruption  comes 
out  so  slowly,  that  the  stadium  eruptionis  is  not  completed  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours,  but  continues  to  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In 
these  cases,  the  last  spots  frequently  do  not  appear  till  the  first  ones 
rtro  fading  away.  During  the  eruptive  stage,  the  constitutional  dis 
lurbance  and  cataiThal  symptoms  usually  increase,  and  attain  thcii 
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height  as  the  exanthema  reaches  its  full  extent.  The  stadium  JhreS" 
centicB  cannot  be  distinctlj  distinguished  from  the  eruptive  stage,  for 
in  most  cases  the  exanthema  is  just  at  its  height  as  the  eruption  is 
completed,  and  it  generally  begins  to  disappear  in  twenty- four  hours. 
The  fever,  also,  which  usually  attains  its  height  at  the  completion  of 
the  eruption,  rapidly  moderates,  and  sometimes  disappears  in  the  sta- 
dium florescentias,  so  that  the  parents  have  great  difficulty  to  keep  in 
bed  the  little  patients,  who  are  often  still  covered  with  red  spots,  but 
are  already  full  of  spirits.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  continue,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  much  milder ;  the  photophobia  is  less,  the  secretion  from 
the  nose  is  more  scanty  and  thick,  sneezing  is  rarer,  the  voice  less 
rough,  the  oough  looser,  and  older  children,  who  do  not  swallow  the 
sputa,  cough  up  more  or  less  muco- purulent  masses  (sputa  cocta).  On 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  their  occurrence,  the  spots,  especially  those 
of  the  first  crop,  are  ordinarily  much  paler,  or  have  entirely  disappeared, 
commonly  leaving  a  bright-yellow  discoloration  on  the  skin  for  a  time. 

In  favorable  cases,  the  fourth  stage,  stadium  desquamationiSy  nsur 
ally  succeeds  the  stadium  floresoentia  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the 
disease.  At  this  time  the  spots  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  their 
former  seat  is  covered  by  a  bran-like  desquamation  of  the  epidermis. 
If  the  detached  epidermic  scales  be  softened,  and  macerated  by  con- 
stant  perspiration,  the  desquamation  is  not  so  evident  as  if  the  skin  be 
dry ;  hence,  it  is  less  perceptible  on  the  parts  covered  by  the  bed- 
clothes than  on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands.  In  the  desquamative  stage, 
the  fever  has  almost  always  disappeared.  The  catarrh  also  passes  off 
gradually,  and  about  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease,  or  somewhat 
later,  as  the  desquamation  ends,  the  measles  terminates. 

In  many  cases  the  disease  runs  its  course  without  much  deviation 
from  the  description  above  given.  These  cases,  where  there  is  no 
material  deviation  from  the  "  normal "  course,  and  where  the  different 
stages  are  not  accompanied  by  any  peculiar  symptoms,  are  usually 
called  morhiUi  vidgares^  simplices,  or  erethici. 

In  other  cases,  usually  called  inflammatory  or  synochal  measles, 
the  exanthema  appears  with  very  violent  s3m[iptoms ;  the  spots,  which 
are  usually  close  together,  and  often  confluent,  do  not  begin  to  lose 
color  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  at  this  time  grow  darker,  and  remain 
visible  on  the  skin  for  ^vq  or  six  days.  Occasionally  the  exanthema 
assumes  a  violet  or  bluish  color,  and  does  not  disappear  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger ;  this  depends  on  partial  rupture  of  the  over- 
filled capillaries,  and  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  haemor- 
rhages occurring  in  the  inflammatory  disturbances  of  nutrition.  The 
correctness  of  this  %'iew  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
hn?morrhagic  measles  usually  runs  a  favorable  course,  and  is  not  at  aU 
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complicated  with  the  signs  of  dissolution  of  the  blood.  Tlie  ferer 
symptoms  accompanying  so-called  inflammatory  or  synochal  measles 
resemble  those  observed  in  the  com-se  of  acute  inflammations.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  the  carotids  pulsate  strongly,  the  ptilsc 
is  strong,  full,  and  more  frequent,  but  not  excessively  so ;  the  bodily 
temperature  does  not  much  exceed  104®.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
exanthema,  the  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  characterized  by 
longer  duration,  greater  intensity  and  extent,  in  synochal  measles. 
As  long  as  the  exanthema  is  at  its  height,  the  photophobia,  nasal 
catarrh,  and  cough  remain  the  same.  It  is  this  form  of  measles  also 
which  is  chiefly  accompanied  by  croupous  instead  of  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis, in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  air-passages  often  extends  to 
the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  in  which  also  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  is  often  affected  with  catarrh  (gastric  measles).  If  a 
hoarse,  barking  cough  and  the  dyspnoea  characteristic  of  croupous 
laryngitis  occur  in  the  stage  of  eflBorescence,  the  state  of  the  patient 
is  by  no  means  so  free  from  danger  as  if  these  symptoms  accompany 
the  prodromal  stage  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  disease  readily  takes  a  bad 
turn,  the  dyspnoea  increases,  the  breathing  is  impeded,  and,  as  the 
sldn  becomes  congested,  the  exanthema  subsides,  or,  if  it  has  been  ac- 
companied by  hncmorrhage  in  the  cutis,  blue  spots  remain,  which  do 
not  disappear  on  pressure.  In  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  symp- 
toms induced  by  an  extension  of  the  catarrh  to  the  finer  bronchial 
tubes,  we  must  refer  to  the  first  volume,  where  we  have  fully  de- 
scribed the  symptoms  of  capillary  bronchitis  and  the  dangers  accom- 
panying it,  particularly  during  childhood.  The  description  of  collapse 
of  the  lung  and  catarrhal  pneumonia  in  the  first  volume  also  gives  the 
symptoms  from  which  we  may  determine  that  these  complications  ex- 
ist. Indeed,  it  is  to  the  numerous  observations  of  collapse  of  the  lung 
and  catanhal  pneumonia,  afforded  by  extensive  epidemics  of  measles, 
that  we  owe  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pathological  anatomy  and 
symptomatology  of  these  diseases.  Far  more  rarely  than  catarrhal 
pneumonia  we  have  croupous  pneumonia  during  synochal  measles ;  it 
is  almost  always  limited  to  one  side,  while  catarrhal  pneumonia  usually 
affects  lx)th  sides ;  the  fever  accompanying  the  latter  is  ordinarily  in- 
sidious, and  disappears  gradually,  wliilc  that  with  the  former  runs  a  cyc- 
lical course  and  defervcsces  suddenly.  The  course  of  the  fever  due  to 
the  measles  is  decidedly  modified  by  the  above  complications.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  pneumonia.  While,  in  uncom- 
plicated measles,  the  fever,  which  has  reached  its  acme  at  the  height 
of  the  erui)tion,  subsides  steadily,  and  often  rapidly,  it  may  attain 
its  acme  much  later  when  there  is  a  complication  with  catarrhal  oi 
croupous  pneumonia.     If  measles  be  accompanied  by  severe  disease  of 
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the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  breathing  or 
fever  induce  collapse,  the  eruption  becomes  pale,  and  may  entirely 
disappear  in  a  short  time.  This  symptom  is  often  falsely  interpreted, 
as  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  is  regarded  as  the  cause,  not  the 
result,  of  the  distress  and  of  the  bad  symptoms  in  the  respiratory  ap 
paratus. 

A  third  class  of  measles  described  is  the  asthenic,  tjrphous,  or  sep- 
tic. In  this  very  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  the  danger  lies,  not  in 
the  extension  of  the  catarrh  to  the  bronchi,  or  in  severe  complications, 
but  in  the  pemidous  influence  of  the  measles  poison  on  the  entire  oi^ 
ganism.  Measles  resembles  most  acute  infectious  diseases  in  regard  to 
the  great  difference  in  the  constitutional  disturbance  induced  by  the 
infection  during  different  epidemics.  A  physician  who  has  only  ob- 
served epidemics  of  erethitic  or  synochal  measles,  such  as  have  exclu- 
sively occurred  in  Germany  during  the  past  ten  years,  may  readily 
suppose  that  measles  poison  has  little  constitutional  effect*  But  this 
view  wOl  soon  be  altered  the  first  time  he  sees  a  case  of  asthenic  sep- 
tic measles.  Even  in  the  prodromal  stage,  the  pulse,  which  is  at  first 
full  and  strong,  may  become  small,  weak,  and  very  frequent ;  the  pa* 
tient  very  much  depressed,  the  intellect  cloudy,  the  tongue  dry  and 
crusted,  and  patients  may  die  of  the  increasing  prostration,  which  is 
occasionally  interrupted  by  eclamptic  spasms,  even  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  In  other  cases,  these  typhoid  symptoms,  which 
are  often  accompanied  by  abundant  epistaxis,  do  not  begin,  or  do  not 
become  dangerous,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption.  The  exanthema, 
which  is  usually  irregular,  is  sometimes  pale  red ;  sometimes  bluish- 
violet,  as  a  restilt  of  coincident  haemorrhage  into  the  skin ;  occasionally 
there  are  petechias  between  the  spots,  or  bluish  spots  remain  after  the 
exanthema  has  quickly  disappeared.  When  the  pulse  has  become 
very  small,  and  cannot  be  counted — the  extremities  cool,  while  the 
body  is  hot — ^most  jmtients  die  in  a  soporose  state,  with  or  without 
general  convulsions.  It  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained 
whether  the  adynamia  and  paralysis  occurring  during  measles,  in- 
ducing the  so-called  asthenic,  typhous,  or  septic  form  of  the  disease, 
be  a  direct  result  of  the  blood-poisoning,  or  if  they  be  due  to  the  ex- 
cessive increase  of  bodily  temperature  induced  by  the  infection.  The 
latter  view  is  apparently  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  diseases  not  in- 
duced by  infection,  as  soon  as  the  bodily  temperature  rises  above  a 
certain  point,  the  ptilse  becomes  small  and  weak,  and  the  same  ner- 
vous or  typhoid  symptoms  appear ;  as  well  as  the  second  fact,  that 
remedies  which  lower  the  bodily  temperature  have  a  decidedly  favor- 
able effect  on  these  symptoms. 

The  cough  continuing  during  the  desquamative  stage  forms  a  con- 
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uccting  link  with  the  sequelae  of  measles;  for  it  often  remains  for 
weeks  or  months  after  tne  desquamation  is  over,  and  grows  worse 
from  the  most  trifling  causes.  In  many  cases  this  cough  appears  to 
depend  on  simple  bronchial  catarrh,  and  its  obstinacy  and  occasional 
exacerbations  seem  due  to  increased  vulnerability  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  or  to  a  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  remaining  after 
measles ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  cough  is  more  serious,  and  depends 
on  severe  disease  of  the  lungs.  It  is  well  proved  that  measles  often 
induces  pulmonary  consumption,  and,  consequently,  that  after  an  ex- 
tensive epidemic  of  measles,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  children  is 
usually  increased  for  a  few  years.  But  it  appears  to  me  very  doubtful 
whether  the  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  often  induced  by  measles, 
is  always  or  chiefly  due  to  a  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  during 
measles,  or  to  softening  of  tubercles  already  existing  there.  Most 
Ciiscs  of  phthisis  pulmonum  in  children  arc  not  due  to  deposit  and 
softening  of  miliary  tubercles,  but  to  caseous  transformation  and  disin 
tegration  of  the  products  of  lobular  pneumonia,  which  is  generally  also 
accompanied  by  caseous  degeneration  of  the  bronchial  glands.  But 
as  lobular  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  common  complications  of 
measles,  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  as  a  sequel  of  measles,  is  due  to  further  meta- 
morphosis of  the  products  of  inflammation,  which  have  not  yet  been 
lesolved.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  true  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
never  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  measles  (for  I  have  several  times  seen  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  directly  follow  measles),  but  only  that  most  cases 
of  pulmonary  coi^umption  after  measles  depend  on  chronic  destructive 
pneumonia.  Besides  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  and  chronic  pulmonary 
consumption,  the  whole  series  of  scrofulous  diseases,  especially  ophthal- 
mia, otorrhcca,  chronic  rhinitis,  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  chronio 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  joints,  may  be  mentioned  as  se- 
quela? of  measles.  At  least,  we  very  frcqucntly  see  children,  who 
had  never  before  suffered  from  scrofula,  troubled  for  years  with  various 
forms  of  those  chronic  inflammations  after  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
measles.  Among  the  sequelaj  of  measles,  which,  fortunately,  are  rare, 
we  may  mention  the  mortification  of  the  cheeks  or  vulva,  noma,  and 
the  dii)htheritis  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  stomacace,  which  occur 
even  during  desquamation. 

Treatment. — The  only  eflicient  prophylaxis  is  a  strict  isolation 
of  healthy  persons,  who  have  not  yet  had  the  measles,  from  those  in 
whom  the  disease  has  broken  out,  as  well  as  from  those  that  arc  sus- 
pected of  being  in  the  prodromal  stage.  To  protect  cliildren  from  the 
affection,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  school ;  and  it  is  still 
better,  if  p(>ssible,  to  send  them  away  irova  the  place  where  an  eoi 
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dexnic  is  raging.  This  plan  will  probably  only  be  adopted  in  ihotte 
rare  epidemics  that  are  characterized  by  their  malignancy  and  fatality ; 
in  mild  epidemics  this  will  not  be  done,  because  we  know-that  sooner 
or  later  almost  every  person  has  the  measles.  As  inoculated  measles 
is  not  milder  than  other  cases,  and  as  malignant  epidemics  are  rare, 
moculation  during  mild  epidemics  has  not  proved  popular. 

If  measles  has  once  broken  out  in  a  person,  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  no  remedy  for  cutting  short  the  attack ;  also  that  the 
medicines  usually  given  for  the  di£ferent  symptoms  are  not  only  uncer- 
tain, but  often  act  injuriously  on  the  course  of  the  disease ;  lastly,  that 
the  great  majority  of  cases  end  in  recovery  without  any  medical  treat- 
ment. If  we  remain  convinced  on  thb  point,  we  shall  abstain  from 
superfluous  and  dangerous  medication.  To  most  of  the  patients  we 
shall  probably  give  no  medicine,  but  only  order  proper  regimen,  and 
shall  only  act  energetically  when  actual  danger  threatens.  All  mear 
sles  patients  should  be  kept  in  an  even  and  moderate  temperature.  The 
physician  should  insist  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  be  regulated 
by  the  thermometer,  not  by  the  feelings  of  the  nurse,  and  kept  at 
about  60°  to  65°.  And  the  chamber  must  be  aired  every  day,  while  a 
thin  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  face  of  the  patient,  and  his  bed 
b  protected  from  draughts  by  a  screen.  The  old  custom  of  leaving  a 
measles  patient  at  least  fourteen  days  without  washing  him,  or  chang>- 
ing  his  linen,  has  very  justly  been  given  up,  since  it  has  been  proved 
that,  notwithstanding  the  dirt,  the  exanthema  sometimes  disappcarSi 
but  in  most  cases  does  not  do  so,  in  spite  of  careful  daily  ablutions. 
But  this  excess  of  care  is  no  worse  than  neglect  of  attention  when 
washing  or  changing  the  linen  of  the  patient.  Both  of  these  opera- 
tions must  be  done  quickly,  and  without  unnecessary  exposure.  Luke- 
warm water  is  preferable  to  either  cold  or  hot.  The  body  and  bed- 
linen  should  not  be  taken  from  the  clothes-press  and  placed  directly  on 
the  patient,  but  should  be  first  warmed,  and  aired,  or,  still  better,  worn 
for  a  night  by  some  well  person.  The  chamber  should  be  darkened  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  conjunctivitis  and  photophobia.  If  we 
make  the  room  too  dark,  by  thick,  green  curtains,  we  render  the  eye* 
trouble  worse,  for  the  patients  are  dazzled  every  time  the  door  is 
opened,  and  light  enters  the  room.  In  the  prodromal  as  well  as  in 
the  eruptive  stage,  we  should  order  absolute  diet,  water-soup,  bread, 
and,  if  there  be  constipation,  stewed  fruit.  If  the  fever  subsides  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  efflorescence,  we  may  g^ve  meat  broth  and  milk,  and, 
in  the  desquamative  stage,  let  the  patient  return  gradually  to  his  cus- 
tomary diet.  Simple  cold  water,  that  has  stood  in  the  room  for  a 
while,  should  be  freely  given,  as  it  is  never  injurious,  and  does  not 
even  render  any  of  the  symptoms  worse  temporarily.     On  the  other 
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tj//n''^  ;ri  tr^^r  ffr^t  furik,  and  cr/?i»i.l«^  hi  ^rest/jndoa^  as  tbe  moss 
imf/'/r^/u.t  [/-/ir*?.  in  tr^:atr/y:Tit,     We  do  not  hesitate  to  sar  tr-at  it  is 
j»/>,t  ?i>  i#fjvvrrit.ifk;  as  it  U  ^ianz'5rr'>as  to  cany  oat  this  mdi-caiioQ;  it  is 
(hkwz/^fry.  f/^rz-ra'j.v;  it  iTra/iilv  iii/'ljjrjes  rules  whicb  mar  have  an  injarioas 
^rff'r'^rt  ^/Ti  t !;';  c/i^xr^:  r/  ihf:  dL*f:^=>c.     As  above  shown,  the  so-called  dis- 
flif/f>^:ar  in  ;/;  ''/f  th^;  rmijition  »  not  to  l>e  regarded  as  the  cause,  bat 
fiM  th'!  f  >.?jlt  </f  a  Wl  turn  of  the  disfrase,  and  is  due  to  the  general 
f'/tUft^rv:  '/f  th';  fiati^mt,  in  which  the  skin  {>articipates ;  but,  as  we  have 
alv>  fthov/fi  a!K>vf!,  thi.^  l/a/i  turn  of  the  disease  usually  depends  oo  the 
jiff[Kf?inirr/;  of  vmie  r;f jm pi i coition,  especially  pneumonia;  if  this  £act  be 
rir/i  \fffnn:  in  rnirirl,  if  the  patient  be  rubbed  with  irritating"  tinctures 
and  linirncntfl,  pla/yid  in  a  hot  l/ath  containing  mustard  or  caustic  pot- 
wh,  ffT  u  nifijKrd   up  in  blankets  wet  with  decoction  of  mustard,  "  to 
tmnf^  the  erijj>tion  out  again,"  we  shall  often  do  much  harm,  even  if 
Wfi  nnf'jj'Cfl  in  our  oliject,  be^;aasc  these  procedures  do  not  generally 
tji:i  fill  van  tageounly  on  the  pneumonia  and  other  complications,  while 
fhey  inrrrfjane  the  fever.     Among  the  synij)toms  of  the  prodromal  stage, 
the  attHr;!(H  of  hoarseness,  aphonia,  and  severe  djrspnoea,  which  occur, 
partienl;irly  during  sleep,  require  the  same  treatment  as  when  they 
«K'/MJr  in  f  lifj  course  of  genuine  laryngeal  catarrii,  such  as  emetics,  hot 
applifJiliofiH  to  the  throat,  and  plenty  of  warm  drinks.    If  the  cough  be 
unerirnnioniy  severe  and  persistent,  we  may  give  adults  five  or  ten 
grains  of  Dovct'h  powder  at  night,  and  for  children,  where  opium  is 
dangeroim,  eH[)f?eiully  during  fever,  we  may  prescribe  small  doses  of 
InrtucMrinin,  or  a  weak  infusion  of  ipecac,  (gr,  v j  to   3  iv  water,  with 
wynip  5  '<'^).     lf»  during  the  stage  of  eruption  and  efflorescence,  the  fever 
nhow  It  synoehal  character,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give 
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aitmtc  of  soda,  although  it  will  very  rarelj  prevent  any  inflammatory 
complications.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  employment  of 
tartar  emetiC|  for  violent  vomiting  and  purging  are  injurious  to  measles 
patients,  and  readily  induce  sudden  collapse,  even  during  so-called  in- 
flammatory measles.  Laryngitis  and  pneumonia  complicating  measles 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  when  they  occur  primarily,  al- 
though the  prognosis  is  not  so  good ;  the  same  is  true  of  other  com- 
plications. In  asthenic,  typhous,  and  septic  measles,  quinine,  mineral 
acids,  and  stimtilants,  are  most  frequently  given.  I  have  not  seen  any 
malignant  measles  recently ;  but  should  it  prove  that  they  induce  a 
very  high  bodily  temperature,  from  my  experience  in  analogous  forms 
of  other  infectious  diseases,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  such  cases  also  to 
wrap  the  patients  up  in  cold,  wet  cloths,  at  short  intervals,  and  to  givp 
thorn  large  doses  of  quinine. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SCARLET  PEYEB — SCABLATDT^ 

EnoLOGT. — Scarlatina  is  an  infectious  disease,  as  is  shown  by  a 
few  cases  of  successful  inoculation,  and  by  many  well-known  instances 
where  the  disease  was  carried  from  one  place  to  another  by  scarlatina 
patients.    It  is  less  clearly  proved  that  contagion  is  the  only  mode  of 
propagating  the  disease,  and  that  scarlatina  never  develops  sponta- 
neously.    At  least,  epidemics  have  oocumMl  in  places  where  its  exten- 
sion could  be  readily  observed  without  its  being  detected,  or  even  being 
probable  that  the  disease  had  been  imported.  We  know  no  more  about 
scarlatina  poison  than  we  do  about  that  of  measles.    The  infection  of 
persons  who  have  been  near  scarlatina  cases,  without  being  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  them,  appears  to  show  that  the  poison  is  con 
tained  in  the  exhalations  of  the  patient,  and  is  mingled  with  the  atmos- 
phere about  them.    Well-proved  facts  also  render  it  probable  that  the 
contagion  may  be  carried  by  persons  who  are  not  themselves  affected 
by  the  disease.     Past  experience  has  not  yet  taught  us  whether  the 
blood  and  secretions  are  also  means  of  conveyance.     The  f)eriod  of  in- 
cubation appears  to  be  shorter  than  in  measles,  and  to  last  only  eight 
or  nine  days.     But,  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  time  when  the 
mfection  terminates,  this  point  is  not  exactly  determined ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  we  cannot  accurately  answer  the  question,  In  what  stage 
!B  scarlatina  infectious  ?    The  predisposition  to  scarlatina  is  fieir  less 
common  than  that  to  measles ;  there  arc  not  a  few  persons  who  never 
aave  it.     One  attack  almost  unexceptionally  removes  the  liability  to 
another.     Nursing  children  often  escape  during  an  epidemic;  while 
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those  over  two  years  old  are  most  susceptible  to  the  disease ;  but  even 
adults,  who  have  not  had  scarlatina  during  childhood,  are  often  at- 
tacked by  it,  and  cases  occur  even  in  old  age.  In  very  large  cities  it 
seems  never  to  disappear  entirely ;  we  do  not  know  why  the  disease 
occasionally  spreads,  and  why,  after  occurring  sporadically  for  a  year, 
it  should  suddenly  break  out  into  an  epidemic.  Nor  do  we  know  the 
causes  of  the  differences  between  epidemics  in  regard  to  the  mildnesb 
or  malignancy  of  the  attacks.  Epidemics  of  scarlatina  occur  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  in  autumn  and  spring ;  they  succeed  each  other  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  are  of  very  variable  duration.^ 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  anatomical  changes  in  the  skin 
during  life  are  those  of  a  very  extensive  erythematous  inflammation, 
consisting  of  a  very  intense  hypersemia  and  an  inflammatory  oedema 
of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cuticle.  The  redness  of  the  skin  caused 
by  the  hyperaemia  begins  as  numerous  small  points,  close  together, 
which  soon  unite  and  form  an  even  redness  {scarlatina  Icevigata),  Far 
more  rarely  the  redness  is  limited  to  a  few  spots  of  variable  size  and 
irregular  shape,  or  the  surface  is  pale  red,  with  some  darker  red  spots 
over  it  {scarlatina  variegata).  More  rarely  than  in  measles,  collections 
of  inflammatory  exudations  at  circumscribed  spots  form  small  papules 
{scarlatina  papulosa) ;  on  the  other  hand,  exudation  effused  on  the 
surface  frequently  elevates  the  epidermis  to  numerous  small  vesicles 
{scarlatina  miliaris  sen  vesicularis)^  or  to  larger  vesicles  filled  wit) 
limpid  or  cloudy-yellow  liquid  {scarlatina  pemphigoidea  seu  pustulosa) 
In  malignant  cases,  the  hypersemia  of  the  skin  is  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  extensive  haemorrhages,  causing  petechias  and 
extensive  ecchymoses.  If  death  occurs  at  the  height  of  the  scarlatina, 
the  skin  of  the  cadaver  often  appears  thickened  and  hardened  by  infil- 
tration, and  we  frequently  find  dried  vesicles  and  dark-colored  petechiae 
on  it,  that  have  not  disappeared  after  death  as  the  hypersemia  has  done. 

Inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  induced  by 
scarlatina  poison  just  as  often  as  inflammatio;i  of  the  cutis  is.  The 
most  frequent  form  of  this  pharyngitis  is  the  catarrhal,  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx,  is  dark  red, 
swollen,  at  first  dry,  but  subsequently  covered  with  quantities  of  mu- 
cus. In  malignant  epidemics,  scarlatina  is  not  unfrequently  localized 
In  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  as  a  diphtheritic  inflammation; 
in  such  cases,  the  fauces  and  pharynx  are  at  first  covered  with  gray 
plaques,  which  cannot  be  wiped  off  from  the  mucous  membrane,  be- 
cause they  are  due  to  infiltration  of  its  tissue  with  fibrinous  exudation. 
After  lasting  for  a  short  time,  this  infiltration  causes  necrosis  of  the 
patches  of  membrane,  which  are  thrown  off  as  discolored,  badly-smcU 
ing  sloughs ;  and  irregular  losses  of  substance,  covered  with  disinte 
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grated  tissue  and  dirty  sanies,  are  lefit.  In  many  cases  this  process 
advances  through  the  fauces  to  the  nares,  inducing  the  notoriously 
malignant  scarlatina  ooiyza.  The  diphtheritic  inflammation  also  occa- 
sionally extends  to  the  mouth  and  lips,  and  particularly  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  while  it  rarely  attacks  the  laiynx.  lAstly,  in  some 
cases,  scarlatinous  pharyngitis  runs  its  course  as  a  parenchymatous 
angina,  inducing  great  swelling,  and,  after  a  time,  suppuration  of  the 
tonsils. 

Combined  with  the  malignant  pharyngitis,  or  even  independent  of 
it,  we  often  have  inflammations  of  the  parotids  and  lymphatic  glands 
and  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck ;  these  rarely  end  in  resolu- 
tion, but  generally  after  a  hard  sweUing  of  the  inflamed  parts  haa 
lasted  for  a  variable  period^  they  terminate  in  suppuration  or  diffuse 
necrosis. 

Scarlatina  is  localized  in  the  kidneys  just  as  often  as  it  is  in  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharjmx*  The  usual  form  of  this 
localization  is  an  intense  hyperaemia  and  catarrh  (throwing  off  of  the 
epithelium)  by  the  uriniferous  tubules ;  but,  in  many  cases,  and  in 
some  epidemics  in  almost  all  the  cases,  the  scarlatina  infectibn  induces 
:ux)iipous  inflammation  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  instead  of  simple 
nypencmia.  We  should  not  consider  either  diphtheritic  angina  or  mor- 
bus Brightii  among  the  complications  of  scarlatina ;  or  ebe  we  shall 
have  to  regard  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  catarrhal  pharyngitis  and 
hyperaemia  of  the  kidneys  as  complications  and  not  symptoms  of 
scarlatina. 

Perhaps  the  same  thing  is  true  of  inflammation  of  the  joints,  pleura, 
pericardium,  and  also  Mrith  that  of  the  ear,  cornea,  and  other  rarer  di»> 
turbaiices  of  nutrition  observed  during  the  course  of  this  disease ;  at 
all  events,  there  is  no  proof  that,  in  cases  where  these  inflammations 
have  occurred  in  scarlatina  patients,  there  has  been  any  second  cause, 
besides  the  scarlatina  infection,  acting  on  the  patient  to  excite  these 
diseases  as  complicationa.  It  is,  at  least,  fiilly  as  probable  that  the 
infection,  which  generally  only  induces  palpable  changes  in  the  skin, 
throat,  and  kidneys,  decidedly  modifies  the  nutrition  of  the  entire  body, 
and,  under  some  unknown  circumstances,  excites  severe,  and  conse- 
quently perceptible,  changes  in  the  oi^ns  above  mentioned. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  that,  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  havo  died 
01  scarlatina,  the  blood  is  generally  poor  in  fibrin,  thin  and  dark,  and 
occasionally  the  spleen  and  intestinal  glands  are  tumefied. 

SniFTOXS  AND  CouBSE. — It  is  customaiy  to  give  the  name  sim- 
ple, normal,  or  benign  scarlet  fever  to  those  cases  where  the  fever 
maintains  a  synochal  character,  and  where  the  perceptible  localizations 
of  the  disease  are  limited  to  the  exanthema,  severe  catarrhsl  anginoi 
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Deck,  and  thence  extends  over  the  body.  Even  in  twentj-four  (ir  ihirtjr- 
six  hours  the  whole  surface  is  usually  covered  with  a  scarlet  color.  Li 
the  face,  the  cheeks  only  are  generally  red ;  hence  the  exanthema  is 
less  readily  recognized  here  than  elsewhere.  The  deepest  redness  is 
usually  on  the  neck,  outside  of  the  limbs,  jomts,  hands,  and  feet.  The 
exhalations  of  the  patient  are  said  to  smell  like  mouldy  cheese,  or 
caged  wild  beasts  in  menageries.  When  the  eruption  appears,  the 
throat  troubles  increase,  the  fJEiuoes  become  more  intensely  red,  the 
tongue  is  of  a  dark  raspberry  redness,  not  only  at  the  edges,  but  also 
on  its  dorsum,  from  which  the  previous  coating  is  thrown  off;  the 
swollen  and  erect  papilhe  give  the  sur£eu»  of  the  tongue  a  rough  ap 
pearance  (cat's  tongue).  During  the  stage  of  eruption  there  are  variar 
tions  from  the  above  symptoms,  which  have  no  material  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  disease.  For  instance,  in  some  cases  the  exanthema 
spreads  over  the  surface  with  uncommon  rapidity ;  sometimes  the  red- 
ness is  brighter,  at  others  much  darker;  in  other  cases  the  exanthema 
presents  the  characters  of  scarlatina  miliaria.  In  the  same  way  the 
throat  troubles  are  sometimes  very  severe,  again  very  slight ;  they  are 
rarely  accompanied  by  catarrh  of  the  larjnx,  trachea,  and  bronchL 

In  the  Vadium  florescentioBy  which  usually  lasts  four  or  five  da^s, 
the  fever  at  first  increases,  reaching  its  height  about  the  second  day. 
At  the  same  time  the  eruption  is  in  its  bloom,  and  the  thruit  trouble 
has  reached  its  height.  The  urine  contains  quantities  of  detached 
epithelium,  and  often,  traces  of  albumen ;  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  is  also  most  affected  at  this  time.  Then  all  the  s3rmptonjs 
usually  begin  to  decrease,  the  firequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  tempem* 
ture  go  down,  the  exanthema  feules,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  grows 
less,  the  general  health  improves.  In  this  stage  also,  besides  the  matc^ 
rial  deviations  due  to  increase  of  the  fever,  or  extensive  and  unusual 
local  affections,  different  cases  do  not  agree  in  all  respects ;  occasion- 
ally, the  exanthema  remains  out  longer,  or  it  ftules  and  disappears 
earlier ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  changes  in  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane,  and  of  the  fever  symptoms. 

The  stadium  desquamation^  usually  begins  on  the  fifth  day  after 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  While  the  eruption  continues  to  some 
extent  in  the  extremities,  especially  about  the  joints,  it  disappears 
about  the  neck,  and  here  we  first  notice  that  the  skin  is  rough  and 
dry,  the  epidermis  is  raised,  and  falls  off  in  small  shreds.  A  few  days 
later  the  redness  usually  disappears  from  the  extremities  also,  and 
desquamation  begins.  This  does  not  occur  in  the  extremities  as  it 
does  in  the  neck,  with  a  detachment  of  small  scales,  but  large  flakes* 
come  off,  particularly  from  the  hands,  and  they  are  not  unfrequentlj 
peeled  off  by  the  patient.     During  the  stage  of  desquamation,  which 
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from  the  severe  oonstitutioiial  disturbance,  is  often  overlooked  in  such 
cases,  is  frequently  of  diphtheritic  nature.  If  the  patient  do  not  die 
during  the  prodromal  stage,  the  eruption  usually  appears  slowly  and 
irregularly,  is  pale  or  livid,  only  remains  on  the  skin  for  a  short  time, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  petechias,  which  remain  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  exanthema.  The  appearance  of  the  eruption  does  not 
generally  induce  any  amelioration  of  the  patient's  symptoms ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  high  fever  continues,  the  pulse  becomes  weaker,  the  pros- 
tration greater.  Diarrhoea  and  meteorism  often  occur,  and  the  tongue 
and  gums  are  covered  with  dry  sordes.  Most  of  the  patients  die  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  few  who  reach  the  stag^  of  des- 
quamation the  greater  part  die  of  the  sequebe. 

Gases,  where  angina  maligna,  infiltration,  and  suppuration  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  other  disturbances  of  nutrition,  of  themselves  dan- 
gerous, occur,  may  run  just  as  malignant  a  course  as  those  where  gen- 
eral paralysis  is  induced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  excessive  fever; 
we  can  only  point  out  the  various  forms  of  the  disease  due  to  malignant 
local  affections,  because  any  exhaustive  description  of  them  would  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  proposed  for  this  work.  Angina  maligna 
not  unfrequently  occurs  during  an  apparently  benign,  or  so-called  nor- 
mal scarlatina,  and  in  its  first  stages  is  not  by  any  means  universally 
accompanied  by  dangerous  symptoms;  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
only  attains  a  high  grade  when,  as  happens  in  many  cases,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  which 
often  renders  swallowing  impossible.  The  participation  of  the  nasal 
cavities  in  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  so  constant 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  coiyza,  with  a  discharge  of  secretion  which  is 
apparently  bland  and  has  no  peculiar  odor,  is  a  very  suspicious  and 
usually  threatening  symptom.  This  coryza  rarely  accompanies  the 
catarrhal  form  of  scarlatinous  angina ;  hence  we  should  dispel  the  illu- 
sions of  the  parents,  who  consider  this  dischaige  from  the  nose  as 
fiivorablc,  and,  when  they  see  it,  expect  their  children  to  escape  any 
cerebral  trouble.  The  only  certain  point  for  the  diagnosis  of  diphthe* 
ritic  an^ua,  in  its  first  stage,  is  the  examination  of  the  fauces,  which 
shows  the  above-described  dirty-white,  firmly-adherent  plaques  on  the 
dark-red  mucous  membrane.  But,  even  in  a  few  days,  the  symptom£ 
change,  and  the  disease  appears  very  dangerous ;  it  b  true  the  exan- 
thema offers  no  peculiar  symptoms,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patient 
we  may  perceive  a  fetid  odor,  which  comes  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 
Tlie  sloughs,  changed  to  dirty  tags,  adhere  to  the  fauces,  or,  after  they 
have  been  detache«l,  unhealthy-looking  ulcers  form.  A  yellowish, 
badly-smelling  secretion  flows  from  the  nostrils  over  the  cheeks,  and 
oorrodcs  the  skin  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  the  cervical  glands, 
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also,  are  much  swollen,  and  form  unsightly  hard  lumps  at  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  The  patient  usually  lies  with  the  head  thrown  back,  in  a 
half  comatose  or  perfectly  unconscious  state ;  the  pulse,  which  was 
previously  full,  becomes  small  and  beats  140  to  160  times  a  minute ;  the 
bodily  temperature  rises  to  104°  or  even  higher.  In  such  cases,  just 
as  in  measles  complicated  with  lobular  pneumonia,  the  fever  induced 
by  the  scarlatina  infection  becomes  excessive  from  the  accompanying 
pharyngeal  inflammation,  and  the  bodily  temperatiu'e  is  elevated  to  a 
point  where  adynamia  and  paralysis  always  occur.  Laryngitis,  com- 
plicating this  form  of  angina,  occasionally  hastens  the  fatal  result ;  it 
is  characterized  by  hoarseness  and  dyspnoea  rather  than  by  croupy 
cough.  If  the  patient  lives  through  the  stage  of  efflorescence,  des- 
quamation often  takes  place  normally ;  but,  in  the  most  favorable 
cases  it  lasts  a  long  time,  till  the  ulcers  in  the  neck  have  healed,  and 
till  the  discharge  from  the  nose  has  ceased.  Quite  often  the  inflam- 
mation extends  through  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  the  tympanum,  result- 
ing in  otitis  interna,  which  leads  to  perforation  of  the  drum,  and  often 
also  to  caries  of  the  petrous  bone.  Hence,  after  scarlatina,  many  pa- 
tients have  otorrhcea  for  years,  and  suffer  from  deafness  for  the  remain- 
der of  life.  1£  the  diphtheritic  process  has  extended  to  the  mouth  and 
lips,  the  resulting  ulcers,  especially  those  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
heal  very  slowly.  During  the  stage  of  desquamation  and  convales- 
cence, the  patients  are  liable  to  great  danger  from  inflammatory  infil- 
tration of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of 
the  neck.  These  rarely  end  in  resolution;  and  even  suppuration  re- 
sults slowly,  and  is  accompanied  by  fever,  which  wears  out  the  patient 
I  have  seen  patients  die  from  suppuration  of  these  enlarged  glands, 
even  six  or  eight  weeks  after  recovery  from  the  scarlatina.  Inflam- 
matory infiltration  of  the  cervical  glands  may  also  develop  without 
angina  maligna,  and  in  such  cases  also  it  induces  increase  of  the  fever 
and  consequent  "  typhoid  symptoms,"  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
brain  symptoms  are  due  to  the  high  fever  accompanying  this  infiltra- 
tion of  the  glands  than  that  they  are  caused  by  pressure  on  the  vessels 
supplying  blood  to  the  brain.  Parotitis,  which  sometimes  occurs  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  desquamation,  just  as  it  does  in  the  course  of  typhus 
and  cholera,  must  not  be  confounded  w4th  the  above  inflammations 
and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  stage, 
too,  that  we  see  inflammations  of  the  synovial  membranes,  pleura,  and 
pericardium. 

We  have  mentioned  croupous  7iephritis  as  a  frequent  and  im- 
portant localization  of  the  blood-poisoning  in  scarlatina.  Tlie  fact  that 
so^rlatina  drojisy,  which  generally  depends  on  this  localization,  usually 
makes  its  appearance  dm-ing  this  stage,  has  given  rise  to  the  still  prcva- 
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lent  belief  that  the  dropsy  and  renal  disease  are  duo  to  eold,  tc 
which  the  patient  has  been  exposed  during  the  height  of  the  exan* 
thema  or  during  the  desquamative  stage.  The  fact  that  albuminuria 
and  dropsy  are  very  rarely  seen  in  some  epidemics,  while  they  occur  in 
almost  cveiy  case  in  others,  sufficiently  proves  the  error  of  this  hypoth- 
esis, although  we  cannot  explain  the  causes  of  the  difference  in  fre- 
quency of  nephritis,  angina  maligna,  and  other  local  a£fections  in  dif- 
ferent epidemics.  We  have  already  (Vol.  II.,  p.  12)  fully  described  the 
symptoms  and  course  of  croupous  nephritis,  and  we  can  now  refer  to 
that  description  the  more  readily,  because  most  of  the  cases  of  croup- 
ous nephritis,  which  formed  the  basis  of  that  description,  occurred  in 
children  in  the  desquamative  stage  of  scarlatina.  While  part  of  the 
patients  affected  with  hydrops  scarlatinosum,  which  is  a  symptom  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  recover  and  another  part  die  with 
the  s3rmptoms  of  uraemic  intoxication,  and  still  more  of  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  pericarditis,  etc.,  the  second  form  of  scarlatinous  dropsy,  not 
accompanied  with  albuminuria,  is  a  sequel  of  scarlatina  as  free  from 
danger  as  it  is  inexplicable.  It  generally  develops  gradually,  may  be- 
come very  extensive,  is  not  limited  to  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  serous  cavities.  In  some  cases  of  very 
extensive  scarlatinous  dropsy  without  albuminuria,  recovery  takes  place 
in  a  remarkably  short  time,  as  I  know  frx>m  my  own  observation. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  requires  the  isolation  of  healthy  persons 
from  those  affected  with  the  disease  and  frx>m  those  who  have  inter- 
course with  such  patients.  This  is  the  only  rule  that  promises  any 
good  results ;  hence  it  should  be  urgently  recommended  during  malig- 
nant epidemics.  Belladonna  (extract  belladonnae  gr.  iij,  aq.  dest  §  j ; 
give  daily  twice  as  many  drops  are  there  are  years  in  the  patient's 
age)  is  regarded  as  a  prophylactic  by  some  physicians  as  well  as  by 
the  homoeopaths ;  but  experience  has  shown  that,  even  when  continued 
for  weeks,  this  remedy  affords  no  protection  against  scarlatina.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  other  medicines,  either  internal  or  external,  that 
have  been  recommended  as  prophylactics.  The  same  rules  apply  to 
the  treatment  of  scarlatina  as  we  gave  for  that  of  measles.  Before* 
asking  ourselves  what  we  shall  prescribe,  we  should  decide  whether 
it  is  necessary  or  even  admissible  to  interfere  actively  with  the  regular 
coTtfse  of  the  disease.  We  should  keep  the  sick-chamber  at  an  even 
temperature,  not  exceeding  55°  to  65°,  not  allow  the  patient  to  be  cov- 
ered with  heavy  bedclothes,  freshen  the  air  of  the  room  occasionally 
by  opening  the  window,  and  have  the  patient  carefully  washed  daily. 
The  best  drink  is  pure  cold  water  or  lemonade ;  as  nourishment,  we 
may  at  first  give  water-soup,  bread,  stewed  fruit,  etc. ;  later,  wc  may 
give  meat-broths,  milk,  eta     If  there  be  constipation,  wc  may  order 
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an  enema  of  tepid  water,  avoiding  active  purges,  except  in  case  of 
necessity.  It  is  an  old  custom  to  keep  scarlatina  patients  in  bed  till 
the  stage  of  desquamation  is  over,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  up  this  cus- 
tom, undeterred  by  the  fact  that  patients  neglecting  this  rule  do  not, 
by  any  means,  always  suffer  for  so  doing.  Even  after  desquamation  is 
completed,  tfie  patient  should  be  protected  from  cold,  and  in  winter 
should  be  kept  in  his  room  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  During  this  time 
he  should  take  several  baths  in  lukewarm  water.  In  simple,  mild 
cases  of  scarlatina  this  expectant  plan  is  sufficient,  and  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  medicinal,  hydropathic,  or  other  treatment. 

But,  during  scarlatina,  changes  often  arise  which  urgently  demand 
therapeutic  interference,  and  which  are  sometimes  successfully  com- 
bated by  energetic  treatment.  Chief  among  these  changes  are  exces- 
sive increase  of  the  bodily  temperature  and  consequent  occurrence  of 
symptoms  of  adynamia  and  threatening  paralysis.  Formerly,  in  such 
cases,  general  stimulants  were  employed,  occasionally  with  the  effect 
of  arresting  the  impending  paralysis,  as  it  seemed ;  but  most  of  the 
patients  died,  in  spite  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  was  given 
as  a  specific  in  scarlatina  maligna.  Recently,  the  knowledge  that  the 
hydropaths  treat  scarlatina  very  successfully  by  wrapping  the  patient 
in  wet  sheets,  and  by  cold  douches,  has  greatly  increased  the  popular- 
ity of  this  treatment,  which  had  already  been  extensively  used  by 
Currie^  and  other  physicians,  in  the  treatment  of  asthenic  or  typhoid 
cases.  And  this  is  the  most  important  therapeutic  remedy  in  malig- 
nant scarlatina ;  and,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  dangerous  local  disease, 
it  often  has  a  surprising  effect.  The  employment  of  wet  sheets  and 
cold  douches  cannot  be  replaced  by  SchneemanrCa  treatment  of  smear- 
aig  the  whole  body  with  grease  twice  daily  during  the  first  three 
weeks,  once  daily  during  the  fourth  week,  although  this  operation 
renders  the  patient  more  comfortable.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say 
whether  placing  the  patient  in  an  empty  tub  and  pouring  cold  water 
over  him,  or  wrapping  the  naked  body  in  wet  sheets,  deserves  the 
preference ;  but  we  should  abstract  heat  by  one  method  or  the  other 
every  time  the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes  excessive,  and  tho 
BjTnptoras  of  ad}niamia  reappear.  The  wet  sheets  should  be  reapplied 
from  three  to  six  times,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  the  pa- 
tient should  then  be  placed  in  bed,  and  left  quiet  till  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  process.  As  even  the  laity  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
success  of  the  hydropaths,  we  rarely  meet  any  great  objection  to  the 
above  treatment,  even  in  private  practice.  K  we  should  find  this  ob- 
jection, large  doses  of  quinine  should  be  given,  although  I  cannot 
speak  of  its  benefits  from  personal  experience,  as  I  can  of  those  from 
the   energetic  abstraction  of  heat.      In   desperate   cases,  where  the 
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abovo  plau  faOs,  we  may  try  to  prevent  the  impending  paralysis  by 
powerful  stimulants,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor,  musk, 
etc.  The  development  of  angina  maligna  is  not  arrested  by  abstrao 
tion  of  blood,  or  the  local  application  of  cold ;  but  pieces  of  ice  taken 
into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  to  melt  there,  have  a  £stvorable  palliative 
effect  in  this  as  in  other  severe  forms  of  scarlatinous  pharyngitis.  As 
soon  as  the  sloughs  have  been  detached,  and  foul  ulcers  are  left  in  the 
throat,  we  should  proceed  to  energetic  local  treatment.  We  may 
touch  the  ulcers  daily  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (  3  j  to  ^  i j 
water),  applied  by  means  of  a  probang,  and  for  the  coryza,  which  al** 
most  always  coexists,  we  may  inject  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver (gr.  v — X  to  5  i j  water)  into  the  nostrils.  I  have  not  only  seen 
unmistakable  benefit  from  this  treatment  in  some  cases,  but  I  have 
found  that  older  children  submit  to  the  annoying  operation  without 
much  opposition,  because  they  find  that  it  relieves  them.  Croup  com- 
plicating angina  maligna  indicates  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  and 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  glottis.  We 
cannot  do  much  against  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  connective  tissue  of  the  neck.  According  to  my  experience, 
abstraction  of  blood,  cold,  irritant,  and  resorbent  remedies,  cataplasms, 
etc.,  have  no  effect  on  these  hard,  indolent  tumors,  which  arc  covered 
by  normal  sldn.  When  they  show  a  tendency  to  suppurate,  and  the 
sldn  over  them  grows  red,  we  may  apply  cataplasms.  As  soon  as 
there  is  fluctuation,  the  pus  should  be  evacuated,  to  prevent  extensive 
mortification  of  the  tissues,  which  the  pressure  of  the  pus  threatens  to 
induce.  We  sufficiently  explained  the  treatment  of  croupous  nephritis 
when  treating  of  renal  affections,  and  may  also  refer  to  what  has  been 
already  said  for  the  treatment  of  scarlatinous  dropsy,  accompanied  with 
albuminuria.  According  to  my  experience,  a  mild  diaphoretic  treat- 
ment suffices  for  simple  cases  of  dropsy  without  albuminuria. 


CHAPTER   III. 

BOSE-BASH — BOSEOLA  FEBBIUS. 

Carmstatt  aptly  defines  rose-rash  as  an  eruption  witn  red  spots, 
i<!onceming  which,  from  its  general  symptoms  and  the  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  we  are  in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  classed  with 
scarlatina,  measles,  urticaria,  or  erythema,  as  it  resembles  one  or  other 
of  these  diseases  in  some  points,  while  differing  in  others.  Epidemic 
roseola  arising  from  infection,  which  alone  we  shall  discuss  here,  from 
unknown  causes  consists  in  modifications  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles. 
By  rubeola  scarlatinoea,  we  mean  a  scarlet  fever  where  the  exanthema 
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resembles  measles,  while  the  high  fever,  the  throat  affection,  and  the 
dropsy,  which  often  follows,  resemble  the  course  of  scarlatina.  By 
rubeola  morbillosa  is  meant  a  form  of  measles  where  the  exanthema 
is  confluent,  and  resembles  that  of  scarlatina,  while  the  affection  of 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  and  the  escape  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  leave  no  doubt  of  the  morbillous  nature  of  the 
disease. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SMALL-POX — ^VARIOLA — ^PETITE   vIlBOLS. 

Etiology. — Small-pox  spreads  solely  by  contagion ;  at  least,  any 
other  cause  of  its  extension  and  a  spontaneous  development  of  variola 
poison  is  very  improbable,  as  we  can  always  trace  the  contagion  where 
there  is  no  peculiar  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  seeking  it  Small-pox 
poison,  which  we  only  know  from  its  effects,  is  contained  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  pustules,  and  in  the  perspiration  of  patients  having  the 
disease.  This  is  proved  on  the  one  hand  by  successful  vaccination 
with  the  contents  of  the  pustules,  and  on  the  other  by  the  contagion, 
which,  in  most  cases,  results  without  inunediatc  contact  with  small- 
pox patients.  The  poison  is  most  active  at  the  period  when  the 
clear  contents  of  the  pocks  begin  to  tiun  cloudy.  The  negative 
results  of  attempts  at  vaccination  with  the  blood  and  secretions  of 
small-pox  patients,  seem  to  prove  that  the  poison  is  not  contained  in 
these  fluids.  Variola  poison  is  very  tenacious  of  vitality ;  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  drying ;  it  clings  for  a  long  time  to  objects  that  have  been 
near  a  patient  with  the  disease,  and,  when  protected  from  the  air,  it 
remains  active  for  years.  The  same  poison  induces  the  severe  forms 
of  variola  as  well  as  the  mild  ones  of  varioloid.  If  a  healthy  person 
be  infected  by  a  patient  with  varioloid,  he  may  have  a  severe  variola, 
and  the  reverse.  Tlic  different  effect  of  the  poison,  that  is,  the  un- 
equal intensity  of  the  s^nnptoms,  appears  chiefly  due  to  the  greater  or 
less  susceptibility  of  the  patient  exposed  to  the  poison.  Tliis  indi- 
vidual predisposition  has  always  been  very  unequal ;  for,  in  former 
centuries  also,  there  were  some  persons  who  were  perfectly  insuscej> 
tible  to  variola  poison,  so  that  they  could  expose  themselves  to  it  with 
impunity ;  there  were  others  in  whom  the  susceptibility  was  so  slight 
that  they  were  only  attacked  by  the  milder  forms  (varioloid) ;  wliile, 
in  most  persons,  it  was  so  decided  that,  on  exposure,  they  were  affected 
with  the  severe  form  of  the  disease  (variola).  The  liability  to  small- 
pox, which,  with  the  above  exceptions,  is  common  to  all  mankind,  well 
and  sick,  young  and  old  (even  the  foetus),  men  and  women,  expires  aJ- 
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most  entire! J  for  the  rest  of  life,  after  one  attack.  The  disease  arti- 
ficially induced  by  vaccinating  with  the  cow-pock  has  a  similar  effect 
on  the  predisposition.  In  some  persons  it  seems  to  remove  the  ten- 
dency to  the  disease  for  life,  in  others  only  for  a  number  of  years ;  but 
the  latter  class  are  rarely  affected  with  severe  forms  of  small-pox  when 
exposed  to  infection.  Since,  in  our  day,  almost  every  one  has  been 
vaccinated  during  childhood,  it  may  be  readily  understood  why  the 
number  of  cases  of  small-pox  is  fur  smaller  now  than  before  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination ;  and  since,  after  vaccination,  any  returning  di»> 
position  to  small-pox  rarely  reaches  a  high  grade,  wo  may  also  under- 
stand why,  in  the  epidemics  of  the  present  day,  the  milder  forms  of 
the  disease  (varioloid)  preponderate  over  the  severer  forms,  which 
were  formerly  the  roost  common.  At  certain  times,  in  more  or  less 
extensive  localities,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  intensity  of  small- 
pox poison,  or  the  susceptibility  to  it,  is  greatly  increased ;  epidemics 
result.  These  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  summer,  but  are  not  limited 
to  any  season.  They  have  a  variable  duration,  and  the  cases  are 
sometimes  maUgnant,  at  others  very  mild,  although  we  cannot  dis- 
cover any  cause  for  this  difference. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  anatomical  changes  in  the  skin, 
after  infection  with  small-pox,  are  those  of  a  superficial  dermatitis,  with 
a  tendency  to  suppuration.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the 
suppuration  starts  from  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  only;  in  the 
severer  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attacks  the  tissue  of  the  cutis, 
destroys  it,  and  leaves  a  loss  of  substance,  which  b  replaced  by  cicatri- 
cial tissue.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  cases  that  evident  traces  of  the 
disease  (pock-marks)  remain  for  life.  In  the  somewhat  malignant 
epidemic  that  raged  in  Germany  last  year,  these  extensive  and 
deep  destructions  of  the  skin,  such  as  used  to  occur  frequently,  were 
rarely  seen. 

Variolous  dermatitis  commences  with  circumscribed  hypersemia  of 
the  skin,  which,  according  to  Barensprung^  extends  through  the  cutis 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Very  soon,  elongation  of  the  papillae  in 
the  efflorescence,  and,  more  particularly,  swelling  of  the  cells  of  the 
rete  Malpighii,  change  the  h3rpenBmic  spot  of  skin  into  a  sharply- 
bounded  nodule,  flattened  on  top,  which  is  not  as  yet  excavated,  and 
contains  no  fluid,  but  is  perfectly  solid.  If  the  process  advances 
(which  is  not  always  the  case),  the  outer  layer  of  the  epidermis  m  ele- 
vated to  a  vesicle  by  a  fluid  exudation.  The  contents  of  this  vesicle, 
at  first  dear,  are  soon  clouded  by  the  formation  of  pus-cells,  which  form 
Srom  the  ycmng  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  the  vesicles  are  thus 
changed  to  pustules.  Besides  the  fluid  exudation,  the  pus-corpuscles 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  swollen  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  (which  ofter 
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form  a  ring-shaped  swelling  at  the  edge  of  the  pock),  we  find  a  mesli- 
work  in  the  pock  pustule,  which  results  from  old  cells  of  the  retc  Mal- 
pighii,  compressed  by  the  exudation,  particularly  of  the  central  cells 
of  the  epithelium  dipping  down  between  the  papilke.  This  mesh- 
work  traverses  the  middle  of  the  pock  more  particularly,  and  causes 
the  fan-like  formation  which  has  been  so  much  discussed.  If  the  vari- 
olous inflammation  has  not  extended  to  the  papillae,  they  are  com- 
pressed and  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the  pock ;  in  such  cases  the 
pock-pustules  dry  up  early.  New  epidermis  forms  under  the  resulting 
scabs ;  when  it  is  fully  formed,  the  scabs  fall  off.  A  shallow  excava- 
tion is  occasionally  left  at  the  point  where  they  have  been,  as  the  flat- 
tening of  the  papilla  is  not  removed.  The  case  is  different  when  the 
papilla  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  breaks  down.  In  such  cases 
the  contents  of  the  pustules  are  changed  into  a  more  purulent  fluid  by 
the  greater  admixture  of  pus-cells,  and  by  the  detritus  resulting  firom 
the  breaking  down  of  the  papillae.  The  pustules  become  more  dis- 
tended, and  thus  the  umbilications  (or  shallow  depressions  in  the  cen- 
tre) of  some  pustules  are  obliterated.  Some  pocks  burst,  and  allow 
their  contents  to  trickle  out,  others  dry  up ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  the 
middle  part  dries  first,  the  umbilication  is  sometimes  renewed.  The 
resulting  scabs  do  not  fall  off  for  some  time,  and  they  leave  depressed, 
radiated  cicatrices,  on  whose  base  we  may  see  the  dilated  openings  of 
the  hair-follicles. 

The  variety  in  extent  and  form  of  the  pocks  has  induced  the  divi- 
sion into  different  classes.  According  as  the  pustules  remain  separated 
by  intervals  of  healthy  skin,  or  touch  each  other,  or,  lastly,  unite  to- 
gether into  vesicles,  the  cases  are  divided  into  variolce  discretcp,  coJub- 
rentes^  and  confluentes.  Where  the  pocks  do  not  pass  beyond  the 
first  stage,  so  that  no  vesicles  form  on  the  sharply-bounded  flattened 
nodules,  it  is  called  variola  verrucosa.  Variola  lymjykatica  or  serosa 
is  where  the  contents  of  the  pock  do  not  become  yellow  and  purulent, 
but  remain  a  clear  or  slightly-clouded  fluid ;  variola  eruenta  is  where 
ihe  pocks  are  colored  red  or  blackish,  by  the  admixture  of  blood 
("  black  pox  ").  A  form  where  the  contents  of  the  pock  are  al)Sorbed, 
and  the  empty  covering  alone  remains,  is  called  variola  siliquosa  seu 
cmphysematica ;  where  the  pock  is  filled  with  a  discolored,  ichorous 
matter,  and  accompanied  by  gangrene  of  the  skin,  the  disease  is  termed 
variola  gangrenosa. 

We  do  not  find  pocks  on  the  serous  membranes  in  autopsy  of 
small-pox  patients,  but  we  not  unfrequently  find  the  remains  of  inflam- 
mation, with  hnemorrhagic  exudation.  Sick  found  fatty,  extensive 
degeneration  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  muscles  of  patients  whc 
had  died  of  variola. 
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STMPTOiis  Aino  CouBSE. — ^During  the  period  of  incubation  there 
ire  usuaUy  no  symptoms  either  in  mild  or  severe  eases.  After  the  in- 
oculation of  variola,  changes  occur  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  even  on 
the  third  day ;  but  the  general  health  of  the  patient  remains  undis- 
turbed, and  no  other  symptom  shows  the  infection  till  about  the  ninth 
day ;  as  the  pustule  completes  its  development,  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion terminates.  Then  there  is  an  eruptive  fever,  followed  by  an  out- 
break of  pocks  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  other  signs  of 
general  infection.  According  to  the  observations  of  Sdrensprung  and 
Ziemsaen^  the  period  of  incubation  of  non-inoculated  pocks  lasts  twelve 
or  thirteen  days. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  severe 
forms,  true  variola,  and  dose  with  a  description  of  the  milder  formSi 
varioloid. 

The  first  stage  of  variola,  the  stadium  prodromorum  seu  invasianiSj 
commences  with  a  chill,  or  with  several  rigors,  which  soon  give  place  to 
a  feeling  of  permanent  heat.  The  pulse  is  full,  and  frequent,  the  tem- 
perature increased  sometimes  to  104^  or  106^,  the  faekoe  is  reddened, 
the  carotids  pulsate  strongly ;  the  patients  have  great-  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  a  bruised  feeling  in  the  limbs,  and  a  sensation  of  pressure 
and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium ;  the  tongue  is  coated,  the  taste  slimy ; 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent,  sometimes  there  is  severe  epistaxis. 
Sleep  b  restless,  and  broken  by  dreams.  Some  patients  become  de- 
lirious; in  children  we  not  unfrequently  see  twitchings,  and  gnashing 
of  the  teeth,  or  a  sonmolent  condition,  which  is  occasionally  interrupted 
by  general  convulsions*  The  high  fever  and  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance are  not  accompanied  by  such  characteristic  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes  as  would  enable  us  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
isting infectious  disease  before  us,  as  we  can  do  in  the  prodromal  stage 
of  measles  and  scarlatina ;  but  the  symptoms  above  mentioned  are  al- 
most alwajrs  accompanied  by  such  severe  pain  in  the  sacral  and  lumbar 
regions,  that  we  may  very  strongly  suspect  the  existence  of  small-pox, 
when  this  disease  is  prevalent.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  sacral 
and  lumbar  pains,  so  characteristic  of  the  prodromal  stage  of  variola, 
depend  on  hyperaemia  of  the  spinal  medulla,  on  pressure  on  thq  spinal 
nerves,  where  they  escape  firom  the  vertebral  canal,  by  the  distended 
venous  plexus,  or  on  the  excessive  hyperaemia  of  the  kidney,  concern- 
ing which  JBeer  has  made  some  important  suggestions  in  his  valuable 
examinations  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  kidneys.  After  imper- 
fect remissions  during  the  second  and  third  day,  the  fever  and  accom- 
panying disturbances  usually  increase,  and  attain  their  height  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day.  Grenerally,  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  in 
the  prodromal  stage  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  subsequent  eruption, 
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and  the  highest  fever  and  most  severe  disturbances  usually  precede 
confluent  small-poT^.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  sometimes  a 
severe  prodromal  stage  is  followed  by  a  scanty  eruption;  hi  other 
cases,  a  very  mild  prodromal  stage  precedes  a  confluent  eruption. 
Deviations  m  the  duration  of  the  prodromal  stage  are  rarely  observed, 
and  still  more  rarely  it  is  entirely  absent,  and  the  eruption  is  the  first 
symptom. 

The  second  stage,  stadium  eruptionis^  almost  always  begins  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  papules  in  the  third  exacerbation  of  the 
fever.  If  the  eruption  be  very  copious,  the  red  points  lie  close  to- 
gether, and  unite  at  some  places,  as  they  do  in  measles,  or  by  a  general 
confluence  they  cause  a  regular  redness,  and  granular  swelUng  of  the 
face ;  if  the  eruption  be  scanty,  the  different  nodules  remain  isolated, 
and  are  separated  by  more  or  less  extensive  patches  of  normal  skin. 
The  next  day  the  eruption  usually  spreads  from  the  face  to  the  neck, 
breast,  and  back,  and  on  the  third  day  to  the  extremities.  The  num- 
ber of  papules  on  the  body  and  extremities  is  proportionately  far  less 
than  on  the  face ;  so  that,  even  when  the  disease  is  confluent  on  the 
face,  the  pustules  on  the  body  and  extremities  usually  remain  discrete, 
or  at  most  would  be  called  variolas  cohgerentes.  The  points  gradually 
become  large,  blunt  conical  nodules ;  the  second  or  third  day  theso 
change  to  vesicles,  and  the  third  or  fourth  to  pustules,  the  contents 
becoming  cloudy  and  purulent.  The  pocks  appear  late  on  the  extrem- 
ities ;  thcry  also  develop  late ;  on  the  face,  the  papules  have  become 
larger,  and  changed  into  vesicles,  or  their  contents  have  become 
cloudy  when  the  first  nodules  appear  on  the  extremities.  The  erup- 
tion on  the  mucous  membrane  begins  at  the  same  time  it  does  on  the 
skin ;  but  we  do  not  generally  notice  it  till  later,  as  it  at  first  causes 
little  trouble.  The  pocks  in  the  mouth  induce  increased  flow  of  saliva ; 
those  in  the  pharynx,  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  those  in  the  air-passages, 
hoarseness  and  cough ;  those  on  the  conjunctiva,  lachrymation  and  pho- 
tophobia. The  fever,  the  severe  pains  in  the  sacral  and  lumbar  re- 
gions, and  the  constitutional  disturbance,  which  attain  their  height 
toward  the  end  of  the  prodromal  stage,  always  remit  when  the  erup- 
tion comes  out,  decrease  still  more  as  it  extends  to  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  eruptive  stage  the  patient  usually 
feels  quite  well.  He  is  then  encom-aged  because  he  thinks  he  has 
passed  through  the  worst.  A  few  years  since,  a  patient  with  conflu- 
ent small-pox  presented  himself  at  my  clinic,  who,  after  lying  in  bed 
for  three  days  at  Esslingen,  with  severe  fever,  had  w^alked  the  five 
miles  from  L^sslingen  to  Tubingen  without  difficulty.  In  confluent 
3mall-p()x  the  eruptive  stage  is  usually  shorter,  the  exanthema  spreads 
iver  tlie  body  more  rapidly,  the  contents  of  the  pocks  become  purulent 
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earlicT,  and  £rom  the  oonflueqoe  of  the  pustules  the  £eu»«o£ten  looks  as 
if  it  were  covered  with  one  large  bladder  of  matter.  The  affecUons  of 
the  mucous  membrane  also,  which  in  variola  discreta  do  not  usually  cause 
much  trouble  at  this  time,  are  also  accompanied  by  very  painful  symp- 
toms, severe  salivation,  dysphagia,  croupy  cough,  great  photophobia, 
and  by  ischuria  and  burning  pains  in  the  external  genitals.  The  hig^ 
fever  and  severe  constitutional  disturbance  of  the  prodromal  stage  re- 
mit during  the  eruptive  stage  of  confluent  small-pox  also,  but  only  to 
a  moderate  extent ;  the  fever  never  disappears  entirely,  as  it  does  in 
discrete  variola,  nor  does  the  patient  feel  well  toward  the  end  of  the 
eruptive  stage,  as  he  does  in  the  latter  form. 

The  third  stage,  stadium  euppurcUionis  seu  mctVurationis^  begins 
about  the  sixth  day  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  about 
the  ninth  day  after  the  first  S3rmptoms  of  fever.  The  pocks  become 
larger ;  the  bluntness  of  their  summit  gives  place  to  a  hemispherical 
shape.  If  ihcy  be  punctured,  their  thick  purulent  contents  escape  all 
at  once,  because  of  the  atrophy  of  the  partitions,  which  previously  let 
only  part  of  the  contents  escape  on  puncture.  The  skin  around  the 
pocks  swells  decidedly,  and  becomes  dark  red ;  even  in  discrete  yatiola 
the  red  areola  surrounding  one  pock  unites  with  that  around  the  next; 
The  redness  and  swelling  thus  become  diffuse.  The  patients  are 
greatly  disfigured,  and  complain  of  severe,  tense,  pulsating  pain  in  the 
reddened  skin,  which  is  covered  with  laige  pustules.  More  or  less  of 
these  pustules  rupture,  and  their  contents  flow  over  the  sur&oe,  where 
they  dry  into  crusts,  which  are  at  first  yellow,  subsequently  brown. 
In  these  changes,  also,  the  pocks  on  the  body  and  extremities  are  one 
or  two  days  behind  those  on  the  face.  The  pain  and  distress  induced 
by  the  intense  dermatitis  are  increased,  during  the  suppurative  stage* 
by  the  annoying  s3rmptoms  due  to  the  eruption  on  the  mucous  mem. 
brane.  The  saliva  trickles  constantly  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient, 
swallowing  becomes  almost  impossible,  the  nose  is  stopped,  the  voice 
inaudible,  the  cough  distressing  and  hoarse,  the  eyes,  dark  red  and 
filled  with  muco-pus,  bum  and  are  very  sensitive  to  the  weakest  light. 
The  eruption  in  the  vidva,  vagina,  and  urethra,  comes  later  than  that  in 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx ;  hence  the  tense,  burning  pain  in  the 
external  sexual  organs  and  the  ischuria  are  most  severe  after  the  sali- 
vation, dysphagia,  and  laiyngeal  83rmptoms  have  subsided.  The  fever, 
which  had  moderated  or  even  disappeared  during  the  eruptive  stage, 
exacerbates  during  the  suppurative  stage,  or  begins  anew  with  re* 
peated  chills.  Tliis  fever  is  generally  called  the  secondary  or  suppu- 
rative fever,  and  it  really  seems  as  if  the  secondary  fever  did  not 
directly  depend  on  the  variolous  infection,  but  were  chiefly  or  solely 
due  to  the  dermatitis.    The  more  severe  and  malignant  the  inflamma 
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don  of  the  skin,  the  mc^  intense  is  the  fever ;  the  dermatitis  and  the 
fever  attain  their  height  together,  and  the  decrease  and  disappearance 
of  the  eruption  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  decrease  and  subsidence  of 
the  suppurative  fever.     In  many  cases  the  suppiu^tive  fever  becomes 
dangerous,  becaube  the  bodily  temperature  rises  so  high  as  to  induce 
tlie  symptoms  of  adynamia  and  fatal   paralysis  (asthenic,  nervous, 
typhous  small-pox).     In  such  cases,  just  as  in  asthenic  measles  and 
scarlatina,  the   symptoms  of  adynamia  are  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  those  of  an  acute  haemorrhagic  diathesis ;  the  contents  of 
the  pock  become  bloody,  and  petechias  appear  between  the  pocks. 
Occasionally,  also,  there  is  profuse  epistaxis,  more  rarely  hsematem- 
esis,  bronchorrhagia,  or  metrorrhagia  (hasmorrhagic  or  septic  small- 
pox).    In  some  rare  cases,  during  the  excessive  adynamia  of  the  sup- 
purative stage,  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  increases  to  partial  morti- 
fication of  the  inflamed  tissue  ;  gangrene  of  the  skin  results,  and  the 
pocks  fill  with  a  discolored  ichor.     Such  patients  almost  always  die 
early  with  the  symptoms  of  excessive  prostration  (gangrenous  small- 
pox).  Basides  the  adynamia  induced  by  the  high  fever,  and  besides  the 
occurrence  of  a  haemorrhagic  diathesis  or  of  cutaneous  gangrene,  which 
favor  ths  threatening  paralysis,  the  suppurative  stage  is  especially 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  localization  of  the  variolous  process  on 
the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  parenchymatous  organs,  which  occurs 
most  frequently  during  this  stage,  and  from  the  frequent  increase  of 
che  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  croupous  and  diphtheritic  in- 
flammations.    Thus,  in  many  cases,  increased  dyspnoea,  sharp  pain  in 
the  side,  tormenting  cough,  bloody  expectoration,  as  well  as  the  phys- 
ical signs  of  condensation  of  the  lung,  show  the  occurrence  of  pneu- 
monia.    In  other  cases  the  subjective  and  objective  signs  of  pleurisy 
accompany  tho  above  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  maturation.     The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  also  variously  modified  by  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration  of  the  joints,  suppurative  periostitis,  subcutaneous,  and 
intermuscular  abscesses,  inflammation  and   suppuration  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  panophthalmitis  which  begins  as  a  hypopion  aiid  may 
be  readily  overlooked,  as  well  as  by  the  symptoms  of  pericarditis, 
meningitis,  or  of  pyaemia  from  absorption  of  ichor.     It  is  chiefly  in 
confluont  small-pox  that  the  fever  assumes  an  asthenic  character  during  * 
the  suppurative  stage,  and  that  unusually  dangerous  local  diseases  of 
the  internal  organs  occur.     Moreover,  in  confluent  small-pox,  during 
the  stage  of  maturation,  the  eruption  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  anJ  larynx  readily  becomes  complicated  with  croupous  exuda- 
tion and  (i3.1(Mna  of  the  glottis.     Hence,  this  form  of  the  disease  is 
com^ctly  considered  very  malignant;  and  confluent  sma)l-pox  is  ofteu 
regarded  as  identical  with  malignant. 
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l*he  fourth  stage,  the  stadium  exsicccUionia^  usually  begins  on  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day.     Part  of  the  pustules,  which  have  remained 
unruptured  up  to  that  time,  burst,  and  their  contents,  which  are  thrown 
out,  dry  to  soft,  yellow  crusts,  which  subsequently  become  hard  and 
brownish.     The  other  pocks  lose  their  tension,  become  brown  in  the 
middle,  dry,  and  sink  in ;  gradually  the  contents  and  wall  of  the  pock 
dry  into  a  round  scab.     In  proportion  as  the  formation  of  the  crusts 
progresses,  the  parts  around  lose  their  redness  and  swelling ;  the  pa- 
tients again  become  recognizable ;  the  tense,  pulsating  pain  subsides, 
and  gives  place  to  a  very  annojring  itching,  so  that  the  patient  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  avoid  scratching.     In  the  stadium  exsiocationis  it  is 
usually  most  evident  that  the  pocks  on  the  extremities  are  of  more 
recent  origin  than  those  on  the  face ;  for  just  at  the  time  the  painful 
tension  and  the  disfigurement  of  the  face  are  disappearing  or  are  al- 
ready gone,  the  patients  complain  of  unbearable  pain  in  the  swollen 
fingers  and  toes.     The  scabs  are  detached  very  irregularly;  at  the 
points  where  there  has  been  no  ulceration  of  the  skin  (and  these  are 
more  or  less  frequent,  even  in  the  most  malignant  cases)  the  crusts  do 
not  generally  remain  attached  more  than  three  or  four  days ;  on  the 
other  hand,  at  points  where  the  ulceration  has  entered  deeply  into  the 
cutis,  the  crusts  remain  attached  longer;  as  the  suppuration  contin- 
ues, they  become  thicker  and  homy*    The  crusts  that  fall  off  early 
leave  red  spots,  which  are  somewhat  elevated  as  long  as  the  skin  re- 
mains swollen,  and  which,  after  a  time,  disappear  without  leaving  a 
trace,  or  else  change  to  slight  depressions.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  crusts  that  have  remained  adherent  for  a  long  time  at  last  fall  ofl^ 
round  deep  cicatrices  are  left,  these  have  inverted  edges  and  a  punc- 
tate, seamed  base.    They  are  at  first  red,  then  become  very  white,  and 
last  during  Kfe.    The  symptoms  induced  by  the  eruption  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  disappear  when  the  redness  and  spelling  of  the  skin 
subside.     The  salivation,  dysphagia,  hoarseness,  cough,  photophobia, 
and  ischuria,  all  cease  gradually.     At  the  commencement  of  the  stadi- 
um cxsiccationis  the  fever  continues,  but  is  moderated  (exsiccation 
fever) ;  but  the  more  the  formation  of  the  crusts  progresses  the  more 
the  fever  decreases ;  the  pulse  becomes  quiet,  the  skin  is  covered  with 
perspiration,  the  urine  deposits  a  sediment,  the  general  health  becomes 
normal     In  confluent  small-pox,  which  usually  extends  more  in  depth, 
as  well  as  superficially,  than  other  varieties,  during  the  drpng  stage 
thick,  dark  crusts  form,  which  cover  the  face  like  a  mask.     Tlie  irreg- 
ular crusts  constantly  increase  on  account  of  the  continued  suppuration, 
and  cracks  form  in  them,  from  which  the  pus  trickles  out    Finally,  the 
Trusts  fall  off  in  large  pieces,  and  extensive  irreg^ar  losses  of  sub- 
stance are  lefty  instead  of  small  round  cicatrices,  as  after  variola  di» 
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jrcta.  In  auch  cases,  just  as  after  deep  bums,  the  retractions  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  readily  induce  tense  cicatrices,  or  bridge-like  strings, 
ectropion,  distortion  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  which  cause  the  most  hideous 
deformities.  Not  unfrequently,  a  previously  beautifiil  countenance  is 
rendered  disgustingly  ugly  by  confluent  small-pox.  Salivation,  hoarse- 
ness, cough,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  variolous  affections  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  disappear  far  more  slowly  after  confluent  small-pox 
than  after  the  discrete  form.  And  the  affections  of  important  organa 
that  have  been  caused  by  the  infection  during  the  eruptive  stage  have 
not  usually  terminated  in  the  suppurative  stage.  At  this  time  the 
patient  often  has  sul)cutaneous  and  intermuscular  abscesses,  boils,  and 
other  localizations  of  the  variolous  process,  but  especially  pyaemia. 
Hence,  too,  the  secondary  fever  is  usually  more  severe  and  continued 
in  confluent  small-pox  than  in  the  discrete,  and  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able cases  a  long  convalescence  follows  the  severe  disease. 

We  may  describe  varioloid  very  briefly,  because  its  symptoms  dif- 
fer horn  those  of  variola  only  in  degree.     The  prodromal  stage  is  the 
same  as  that  of  small-pox,  except  that  it  is  shorter  and  less  intense. 
But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this,  a  severe  and  protracted 
prodromal  stage  being  sometimes  followed  by  varioloid  instead  of  by 
variola.     The  appearance  of  an  erythematous  rash,  forming  large  red 
spots,  or  of  a  diffuse  scarlatinous  redness  over  a  large  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  lower  part,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  varioloid,  be- 
cause it  occurs  more  rarely  in  variola.     This  exanthema  precedes  the 
varioloid  eruption  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.     In  the  eruptive 
stage,  which  usually  begins  with  the  third  exacerbation  of  the  fever, 
the  eruption  does  not  spread  from  the  face  to  the  body  and  extremities 
quite  so  regularly  as  it  does  in  variola.     The  eruption  usually  ends  in 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hoiu«.     The  pocks  are  generally  less  numer- 
ous than  in  variola ;  they  rarely  become  confluent,  and  then  only  at 
certain  spots.     The  papules  become  vesicles,  and  the  vesicles  pustules, 
much  sooner  than  in  variola;  the  form  of  the  eflloresccnce  offers  no 
peculiarities.     In  varioloid  also,  the  mucous  membranes  are  affected, 
and  we  have  salivation,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  hoarseness,  cough,  etc. 
As  the  eruption  terminates,  the  fever  usually  disap|)ears  entirely,  and 
the  patient  almost  always  feels  quite  well,  except  suffering  some  incon- 
venience from  the  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane.     The  most  im- 
portant differences  between  varioloid  and  variola  occur  in  the  stage  of 
maturation ;  for  it  is  then  most  evident  that  in  the  milder  form  the 
dermatitis  is  more  superficial,  w^hile  in  variola  it  affects  the  parenchyma 
of  the  cutis  deeply.     During  the  suppurative  stage  the  pocks  are  filled 
with  thick  fluid  pus,  they  become  larger,  and  hemispherical ;  some  of 
them  ])urst,  and  let  out  their  contents ;  but  the  areola  around  them  is 
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smaller,  and  less  swollen,  consequently  the  tension  of  the  skin,  tho 
pain,  and  deformity,  are  always  less  than  in  variola.  As  the  dermatitis 
is  not  so  severe,  the  secondary  fever  is  less,  and,  when  the  eruption  is 
very  scanty,  the  stage  of  maturation  may  run  its  course  almost  with- 
out fever.  During  the  suppurative  stage  variola  and  varioloid  differ 
less  in  regard  to  the  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes ;  for  the  pho- 
tophobia, dysphagia,  cough,  and  hoarseness  in  varioloid  often  trouble  the 
patient  as  much  as  they  do  in  variola ;  on  the  other  hand,  croupous  and 
diphtheritic  inflammaUons  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  malignant  af- 
fections of  the  internal  organs,  are  very  rare.  The  suppurative  stage 
usually  passes  into  the  stage  of  desiccation  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of 
the  eruption.  But  few  pustules  rupture ;  most  of  them  dry  up  with 
their  contents ;  a  brown,  dry  spot  forms  in  the  centre,  gradually  bo- 
comes  larger,  and  as  it  reaches  the  periphery,  the  pock  changes  into  a 
brown  scab ;  most  of  the  scabs  fall  off  in  three  or  four  days,  and  leave 
red,  somewhat  prominent  spots.  The  contents  of  some  of  tbc  pocks 
are  not  thickened,  but  are  reabsorbed,  and,  instead  of  a  slough,  the 
wrinkled,  dry  envelope  is  thrown  off;  this  course  is  seen  quite  often, 
especially  in  the  pocks  on  the  extremities.  But,  as,  in  the  severest 
cases  of  variola,  some  pocks  always  spare  the  tissue  of  the  cutis,  and 
do  not  leave  a  scar,  so,  in  the  mildest  cases  of  varioloid,  single  pocks, 
which  exactly  resemble  those  of  variola,  often  cause  a  loss  of  substance, 
and  leave  cicatrices.  If  we  group  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
varioloid  from  variola,  we  should  mention  especially:  1.  The  short 
duration  of  the  different  stxigcs,  and  of  the  entire  disease.  2.  The 
mildness  or  total  absence  of  the  secondary  fever.  3.  The  escape  of 
the  cutaneous  tissue,  and  the  recovery  without  cicatrices.  4.  The 
slighter  mortality.  In  the  times  when,  during  small-pox  epidemics, 
variola  prevailed,  or  occiured  exclusively,  a  tliird,  or  in  some  epidemics 
even  a  half,  of  the  patients  died.  Of  late,  as  the  disease  almost  exclu- 
sively affects  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated,  and  consequently 
varioloid  is  in  excess,  the  mortality  is  very  low ;  scarcely  four  or  five 
per  cent,  of  the  patients  die. 

Treat&ient. — Prophylaxis  demands  vaccination  or  rcvaccination. 
All  objections  to  vaccination,  even  if  well  founded,  would  have  to  give 
way  to  the  facts,  proved  by  statistics,  that  in  the  last  century  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  died  of  small-pox  (about  400,000  people  dying 
of  the  disease  every  year  in  Europe),  another  tenth  were  disfigured  by 
the  disease ;  and  that,  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the  general 
mortality  is  less,  and  that  of  small-pox  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Dur- 
mg  an  epidemic,  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated,  but  in  whom  the 
vaccination  has  not  yet  taken,  are  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  the  two 
diseases  run  their  course  at  the  same  time  without  modifying  each 
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other.  Tliese  cases  show  that  vaccination  during  the  period  of  incuba* 
tion  of  small-pox  cannot  cut  short  the  disease,  and  also  that  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  vaccination  is  not  lost  during  the  period  of  incubadoa. 
To  avoid  vaccinating  persons  who  are  already  in  the  incubation  stage 
of  variola,  it  is  well  fcr  a  physician  to  vaccinate  without  delay  aU  of 
his  patients,  where  he  considers  the  operation  necessary,  as  soon  as  he 
knows  of  the  appearance  of  small-pox  in  the  vicinity.  Inoculated 
small-pox  generally  runs  a  milder  course  than  that  due  to  infection,  it 
is  true ;  but  the  exceptional  cases  where  the  inoculated  variola  runs 
a  malignant  course,  and  ends  fatally,  are  still  so  numerous  that  at  pres- 
ent w^e  should  not  think  of  inoculation,  as  we  have  vaccination  to  rely 
on.  Besides  vaccination  and  revaccination,  we  should  not  be  deterred 
by  any  personal  considerations  from  exercising  the  most  stringent  rules 
for  the  isolation  of  small-pox  patients,  even  if  they  should  be  very  an- 
noying for  the  patient  and  his  friends. 

The  treatment  of  small-pox  can  only  be  symptomatic,  as  we  know 
of  no  remedy  for  cutting  short  the  disease,  and  averting  dangerous 
accidents.  In  the  prodromal  stage  the  patient  should  be  kept  mod- 
erately cool,  the  temperature  of  his  room  should  be  about  60°,  the  bed- 
covers should  not  be  too  heavy ;  we  should  not  dose  him  with  warm 
tea,  but  let  him  have  cold  water  or  lemonade,  absolute  diet,  and,  where 
there  is  constipation,  we  may  order  enemata  of  three  parts  of  water  to 
one  of  vinegar.  If  the  prejudices  of  the  patient  render  it  necessary  to 
give  some  medicine,  we  may  order  a  solution  of  nitre.  Even  in  severe 
congestion  of  the  head,  with  a  full  pulse,  we  should  avoid  bleeding, 
which  was  formerly  so  popular  in  inflammatory  small-pox,  and  limit 
ourselves  to  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  and  repeated  ablutions 
of  the  body  with  cold  water.  The  administration  of  camphor  and  other 
remedies,  for  causing  derivation  to  the  skin  and  hastening  the  eruption, 
formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  is  very  objectionable.  During  the  eruptive 
stage  we  should  especially  attempt  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
severe  eruption  on  the  conjunctiva.  This  may  be  done  by  the  assidu- 
ous employment  of  cold  water  compresses,  or,  still  better,  by  com- 
presses moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  j  to 
water  ?  vj).  Cold  and  tlie  mercurials  are  also  much  us(»d  for  the  pre- 
vention of  deep  destruction  of  the  skin,  and  disfiguring  cicatrices.  For 
this  purjwse  it  is  best  to  cover  the  face  (which  is  the  only  part  usually 
protected)  with  a  mercurial  plaster,  emplastrum  de  vigo,  and  to  leave 
it  on  for  several  days,  Skoda  prefers  compresses  moistened  with  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  ij — iv  to  wat(;r  5  vj)  to  mercurial  plas- 
ter, which  induces  an  injurious  elevation  of  temperature.  Ilebra  re- 
jects both  mercurial  plaster  and  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as 
well  as  collodion,  and  touching  the  individual  poclcs  with  nitrate  of 
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fiQvGr,  ifrhicb  have  also  been  recommended.  He  has  oome  to  tliis  deci* 
sion  from  the  observation  in  his  wards  that  the  pocks  do  not  leave 
cicatrices  any  oftener  since  he  has  stopped  employing  these  remedies, 
than  when  he  used  them.  JSebra  applies  only  cold-water  compresses ; 
while  the  skin  is  tense,  these  relieve  the  patient,  although  they  cannot 
protect  the  skin  from  destruction.  During  the  eruptive  stage,  the 
chief  attention  shoidd  be  directed  to  the  fever,  for  the  patient  may  be 
much  endangered  if  it  become  severe.  Unless  the  temperature  rise 
very  high,  we  may  abstain  from  treatment;  if  it  do  rise  high,  we 
should  give  large  doses  of  quinine.  In  the  stage  of  desiccation,  we 
should  let  the  patient  have  an  easily-digestible  but  nutritious  diet, 
and  a  little  wine ;  for  the  exhausted  strength  requires  building  up,  and 
the  frequent  pulse  subsides  more  readily  under  the  careful  supply  than 
under  the  continued  withholding  of  the  nutritive  material  necessary 
for  the  restitution  of  the  body.  The  patient  should  be  warned  against 
scratching  off  the  crusts,  and  we  should  take  meastures  to  prevent  his 
doing  so  involuntarily,  while  asleep.  If  the  crusts  be  (irmly  adherent, 
and  especially  if  suppuration  under  them  continue,  we  should  employ 
cataplasms.  Among  the  other  symptoms  requiring  especial  attention 
during  variola,  are  the  troubles  from  the  affections  of  the  mucous  men>- 
branes.  We  cannot  hope  for  an  abortive  treatment  of  the  pocks  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  except  in  those  in  the  mouth ;  and,  even  there,  aa- 
oingent  mouth-washes,  and  touching  the  individual  efflorescences,  are 
of  no  material  service.  If  dangerous  dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms  of 
croupous  laryngitis  occur,  we  may  give  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  attempt  to  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  through  the 
entrance  of  the  glottis,  by  means  of  a  probang.  In  oedema  glottidia, 
if  we  cannot  relieve  the  patient  by  scarification,  we  should  perform 
laryngotomy.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  of  the 
parcnchjrmatous  organs  during  small-pox,  may  require  venesection, 
especially  when,  during  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  collateral  oedema  in- 
duces difficulty  of  respiration ;  but  it  should  only  be  employed  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity,  for  experience  shows  that  abstraction  of  blood 
is  badly  borne  in  all  infectious  diseases.  In  other  respects  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  other  local  affections  induced  by  variola,  are  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  given  when  speaking  of  the  primary  forms  of 
these  diseases.  Abscesses  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  suppurating  Ijnoi* 
phatic  glands  should  be  opened  early.' 
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CHAPTER    V. 

COW-POCK  —  VACCINA. 

EnoLOGY. — Vaccina  is  an  excessively  infections  disease.  'JTlie  re« 
markable  fact,  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  extensive  epidemics  of 
small-pox  occmr  in  spite  of  most  persons  being  vaccinated,  or  even  in 
many  cases  revaccinated  once  or  oftener,  has  induced  me  to  make 
some  very  carefiil  observations  regarding  the  duration  of  the  proteo- 
tive  power  of  vaccination.  I  have  not  yet  completed  this  work,  but 
have  gone  far  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  protection  against 
variola  afforded  by  vaccination  is  for  a  far  shorter  period  than  b  gen- 
erally believed. 

On  the  presumption  (which  is  certainly  correct)  that  a  person  who 
takes  vaccina  after  vaccination  would  have  taken  variola  or  varioloid  if  he 
had  been  exposed  to  infection,  I  have  made  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions on  revaccination.  Through  the  politeness  of  Surgeon-General 
Von  Klein  and  Dr.  Von  Kollreuttery  in  Stuttgart,  among  other  cases, 
f  have  had  the  opportunity  of  following,  day  by  day,  the  effect  of  re- 
vaccination  in  five  hundred  recruits.  In  these  cases,  where  I  had  per- 
fect control,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  number  of  the  recruits  in  whom 
normal  cow-pocks  developed  was  proportionally  small,  and  corresponded 
very  nearly  with  the  number  given  by  other  obser\'ers.  But  it  also 
showed  that  the  number  where  there  was  no  result  was  also  slight. 
In  most  cases,  a  few  days  after  the  vaccination,  there  were  redness  and 
infiltration  of  the  skin,  papules,  vesicles,  etc.  Among  the  latter  class, 
in  many  cases,  eight  djiys  after  the  operation,  the  inflammation  has 
run  its  course,  and,  if  the  case  has  not  been  watched  during  the  inter- 
val, it  would  be  classed  among  those  where  the  vaccination  had  no 
effect.  These  inflammations  at  the  point  of  vaccination  may  have  been 
the  result  of  the  wound  from  the  lancet,  and  of  the  foreign  body  intro- 
duced under  the  epidermis  through  it,  or  a  result  of  scratching ;  but 
there  was  also  a  possibility  that  it  was  due  to  incomplete  vaccina  run 
ning  a  rapid  course,  and  holding  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  vaccina 
that  varioloid  dues  to  variola,  and  which  consequently  has  been  called 
vaccinoid  or  varioloid-vaccina,  in  oj)position  to  variola-vaccina.  To 
settle  this  question,  I  first  vaccinated  a  number  of  persons  with  the 
contents  of  blisters  and  of  pustular  eruptions.  In  none  of  these  per- 
sons was  the  like  result  produced.  I  also  revaccinated  a  number  of  my 
pupils  and  house-patients,  in  whom,  at  the  first  attempt,  this  modified 
result  had  occurred,  and  in  them  also  the  effect  failed.  These  facts 
make  it  appear  to  me  \QTy  probable  that,  at  the  time  of  a  small-pox 
epidemic,  in  spite  of  the  common  vaccination  and  revaccination,  the 
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number  of  persons  liable  to  yariola  or  varioloid  is  quite  laige ;  and,  al- 
though I  have  arrived  at  no  conclusion  as  to  the  duration  of  the  pro* 
tective  power  of  vaccina,  I  think  I  may  still  advise  physicians  to  revao* 
dnate  all  their  patients  at  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  no  matter  what 
the  length  of  time  since  their  last  vaccination.  The  contents  of  the 
vaccina  pustule  are  the  only  known  vehicle  of  the  contagion ;  the  ema- 
nations from  the  skin  and  lungs,  which  convey  the  variola  poison,  do 
not  cany  vaccina  poison ;  at  least,  a  well  person  is  never  infected  by 
entering  the  atmosphere  of  a  person  or  beast  with  vaccina.  A  second 
important  difference  between  variola  and  vaccina  poison  is,  that  the 
latter  only  induces  an  eruption  at  the  point  where  it  was  introduced, 
never  at  remote  parts,  as  the  former  does.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
cide the  question  whether  this  difference  depends  on  the  fact  that 
vaccina  poison  ia  of  a  different  nattue  from  variola  poison,  or  whether 
the  latter  is  weakened  by  being  transferred  to  another  species  of  ani- 
mal, being  more  imperfect  and  less  active  when  reproduced  in  the  cow. 
The  predisposition  to  vaccina  is  very  general,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  per- 
son vaccinated  for  the  first  time  to  escape  the  disease.  A  single  at- 
tack sometimes  removes  the  liability  to  the  disease  for  the  rest  of  life ; 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  immunity  only  lasts  a  number  of 
years,  and  then  ceases.  The  important  discovery,  that  having  had 
vaccina  removes  the  susceptibility  to  small-pox  just  as  it  docs  to  a 
second  attack  of  vaccina,  is  still  more  important,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  even  this  protection  is  only  temporary,  and  that  vaccina- 
tion must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  if  we  would  prevent  a  return 
of  the  liability  to  small-pox.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  certain 
foolish  objections,  that  have  been  advanced  against  vaccination,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  sometimes  endangers  life,  and  in  other  cases 
leaves  permanent  impairment  of  health,  especially  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  other  scrofulous  affections.  The  hypothesis  that  scrofula 
was  transferred,  by  the  vaccination,  frt)m  one  child  to  the  other,  is 
false,  as  may  be  proved.  Sometimes  children  become  scrofulous  after 
vaccination,  although  the  lymph  have  been  taken  from  the  arm  of  a 
perfectly  healthy  child;  and  sometimes  children  remain  perfectly 
healthy  after  being  vaccinated  with  lymph  fitjm  a  decidedly  scrofulous 
child.  The  occurrence  of  scrofula  after  vaccination  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  debilitating  influence  of  the  fever  accompanying  the  vaccina, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  exanthema  among  these  scrofulous  affec- 
tions appears  to  depend  on  the  disease  of  the  skin,  artificially  induced 
at  the  point  of  vaccination.  At  least  other  febrile  diseases,  as  well  as 
all  debilitating  affections,  occurring  in  3'oung  children  with  a  tendency 
to  scrofula,  have  the  same  infiuenoe  in  developing  thb  disease  that 
vaccina  has.     And  we  know  that  bUstera,  and  other  irritants  to  the 
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skin,  not  only  induce  inflammation  at  the  point  of  application,  but  also 
increase  the  predisposition  to  other  cutaneous  affections.  Many  chil- 
dren, who  have  never  previously  suffered  from  any  exanthema^  are 
affected  for  months  'vith  moist  eczema  of  the  face,  after  havin^r  their 
ears  pierced,  as  well  as  after  vaccination.  But  it  is  only  in  rare  cases 
that  the  occurrence  of  scrofulous  affections  is  due  solely  to  vaccination, 
and  is  not  influenced  by  other  causes,  such  as  weaning  and  teething, 
which  usually  take  place  about  the  time  that  vaccination  is  done,  and 
it  is  still  rarer  for  life  to  be  endangered  by  the  operation.  Complete 
ignorance  of  statistics  of  mortality,  which  show  a  decided  decrease  of 
mortality  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  must  be  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  urging  these  exceptional  cases  as  grounds  against  vaccination. 
It  may  be  readily  seen  why  more  children  die  of  measles,  scarlatina, 
croup,  and  hydrocephalus,  since  small-pox  leaves  a  larger  number  for 
these  diseases  to  attack,  as  it  were.  But  the  slight  increase  of  mor- 
tality in  the  above  diseases  does  not,  by  any  means,  equal  the  diminu- 
tion of  mortality  in  variola.  Unless  the  occurrence  of  a  small-pox 
epidemic  throws  all  other  considerations  into  the  shade,  I  do  not  vac- 
cinate weakly  children,  inclined  to  scrofula,  during  tlieir  first  year,  but 
wait  till  the  second  or  third,  after  the  teeth  have  developed,  because  I 
am  satisfied  that,  in  such  children,  very  much  depends  on  protecting 
their  first  development  fix)m  injurious  influences. 

Anatomical  Appeakances. — ^The  anatomical  changes  in  the  skin 
after  the  first  vaccination  exactly  resemble  those  in  variola,  exctept 
that  they  are  confined  to  one  point.  The  third  day  after  the  vaccina- 
tion there  is  a  small  red  nodule  at  the  point  of  operation;  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  this  changes  to  a  vesicle ;  by  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  at- 
tains the  size  of  a  lentil,  and  has  a  central  depression,  the  umbilica- 
tion,  and  a  cellular  formation.  Tlie  ninth  day  the  contents  of  the 
po(;k  become  cloudy  and  whey-like,  while  a  broad,  dark-red  halo  de- 
velops around  their  periphery ;  on  the  tenth  day  they  become  puru- 
lent; from  this  time  the  pock  begins  to  dry  up,  rarely  rupturing. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  third  w^eck,  or  even  later,  the  crust  falls  off, 
and  leaves  a  somewhat  excavated,  round,  white  cicatrix,  whose  base  is 
stippled  and  ridgy.  The  umbilication  of  the  vesicle,  according  to 
SimoHy  depends  on  the  puncture  made  during  the  vaccination ;  as  a 
result  of  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  puncture,  there  is  an  adhesion 
of  the  epidermis  to  the  cutis,  hence,  when  a  serous  li(iuid  is  subse- 
quently effused  between  the  two  membranes,  the  epidermis  does  not 
become  loosened  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  firmly  attached  ;  this 
hypothesis  is  supported,  among  other  points,  by  the  fact  that  the  form 
of  the  umbilication  corresponds  to  that  of  the  wound :  if  we  have 
vaccinated  through  a  puncture,  the  depression  is  small  and  round ;  if 
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throogh  an  inciBioii,  there  is  an  elongated  depression  along  the  middle 
of  the  oval  pock.  The  changes  that  occur  at  the  point  of  vaccination, 
in  persons  whose  susceptibility  to  vaccina  is  diminished,  arc  very  varied. 
They  always  take  place  sooner,  and  run  their  course  more  rapidly,  than 
in  normal  vaccina.  In  some  cases  we  see  nodules,  or  wart-like  swell- 
ings, surrounded  by  a  dark-red  and  infiltrated  areola,  which  cither  do 
not  develop  further,  or  else  change  to  vesicles,  whose  contents  quickly 
dry  up.  In  other  cases,  on  the  reddened  and  infiltrated  spots  we  see 
no  efflorescence ;  in  still  other  cases,  there  is  a  furuncular  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  resulting  in  superficial  ulceration.  To  determine,  in 
any  case,  whether  this  inflammation  be  modified  vaccina,  we  would 
have  to  vaccinate  a  child,  who  has  not  yet  been  vaccinated,  with  the 
products. 

SrMFTOMS  ANB  CouBSB. — ^Regarding  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
normal  vaccina,  a  short  description  may  suffice.  There  is  no  premoni- 
tory stage.  In  the  eruptive  stage,  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  skin, 
above  described,  are  the  only  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  the  stage 
of  maturation  the  inflammation  causes  severe  tense  pains,  and  hinders 
motion  of  the  afiected  arm.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla  often 
swell.  Sometimes  an  eruption,  resembling  lichen,  or  eczema,  instead 
of  the  pock  eruption,  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vaccina  pustule  and 
at  other  parts  of  the  body.  While  fever  never  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  vaccina,  the  stage  of  maturation  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  secondary  fever.  In  incomplete,  modified  vaccina,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  sometimes  causes  insupportable  itching,  sometimes 
tense  or  burning  pain.  From  numerous  measurements  of  temperature, 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  patients  have  a  fever  which  is  not  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  dermatitis.  Where 
the  local  symptoms  were  very  slight,  I  have  noticed  a  temperature  of 
104®.  But,  from  the  less  extent  of  the  dermatitis,  the  fever  never  bo- 
comes  so  high  as  in  variola ;  it  can  only  prove  dangerous  to  very  weakly 
children,  and  even  then  only  in  rare  ca^es.  It  is  rare  also  for  danger- 
ous erysipelatous  or  pseudo-erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  arm  to 
occur  during  the  stage  of  maturation. 

Tbeatment. — ^In  the  following  paragraphs  we  have  to  treat  not  so 
much  of  a  cure  of  vaccina,  as  of  conducting  the  disease  to  a  proper 
termination.  The  most  unportant  rules  to  follow,  in  vaccinating,  are: 
1.  To  take  the  lymph  from  a  healthy  child,  who  has  not  previously 
been  vaccinated.  Little  as  we  believe  in  the  transfer  of  dyscrasias  by 
vaccination,  we  still  consider  it  foolhardy  and  improper  to  make  use- 
less experiments  as  to  whether  this  view  is  correct.  Experience  shows 
that  the  lymph  taken  from  the  vesicles  of  revaccinated  persons  is 
much  less  certain  to  produce  normal  pocks  than  that  taken  from  pe^ 
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sons  vaccinated  for  the  first  time.  2.  We  should  take  tliis  Ijinph,  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  after  vaccinating,  from  pocks  which  are  perfectly 
normal  as  regards  size,  form,  and  areola.  The  lymph  from  older  or 
younger  pocks,  or  fix)m  those  in  any  way  abnormal,  is  less  certain. 
3.  When  possible,  we  should  vaccinate  from  arm  to  arm.  If  obliged 
to  use  old  lymph,  that  which  has  been  preserved  in  glass  tubes,  with 
the  ends  sealed,  is  the  best.  4.  We  should  vaccinate  through  punc- 
tures made  with  the  lancet  or  vaccinating  needle,  and  should  choose  a 
part  of  the  arm  which  would  be  covered  even  when  short  sleeves  are 
worn.  About  five  punctures  should  be  made  in  each  arm ;  sufficient 
space  should  be  left  between  the  punctures  to  prevent  the  confluence 
of  the  pocks  or  their  areolae.  5.  Except  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
small-pox  epidemic,  we  should  only  vaccinate  healthy  persons.  If  the 
vaccination  do  not  succeed,  we  should  repeat  it  after  a  few  months. 
6.  When  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  breaks  out,  it  is  well  to  revaocinate 
persons  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  for  seven  years  or  more.  7.  We 
should  protect  the  pocks  from  pressure  and  friction,  and  should  espe- 
cially guard  against  children  scratching  their  arms;  and  we  should 
keep  the  patient  in  his  room  during  the  maturating  fever.  If  there  be 
much  inflammation  around  the  point,  we  may  apply  compresses  wet 
with  lead-water ;  if  ulcers  remain,  use  cataplasms. 
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WIND-POX,  WATER-POX,  SHEEP-POX,  VARICELLA,  CHICKEN-POX. 

Etiology. — Many  dermatologists  consider  varicella  as  identical 
with  variola  and  varioloid,  and  as  being  the  mildest  form  of  small-pox. 
From  this  view,  the  almost  exclusive  occurrence  of  this  disease  in 
children  is  explained  by  saying  that  in  them,  from  the  short  time  wliich 
has  elapsed  since  vaccination,  although  the  liability  to  small-pox  is  not 
entirely  gone,  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  while  in  older  persons  the 
liability  to  small-pox  is  usually  so  much  reestablished  by  the  long  pe- 
riod that  has  elapsed  since  vaccination,  that,  when  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion, they  are  affected  with  varioloid.  The  falseness  of  this  view 
may  be  shown  by  striking  examples.  In  the  first  place,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  varicella  in  children  that  have  never  been  vaccinated, 
speaks  against  the  identity  of  varicella  and  variola  poison.  Wliy 
should  persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  predispo- 
sition to  small-pox  be  so  often  attacked  by  the  mildest  form  of  the 
disease  ?  But  experience  also  shows  that  varicella  offers  no  immunity 
to  vaccina  or  variola ;  on  the  contrary,  many  children  who  have  jusi 
recovered  from  varicella  are  successfully  vaccinated,  or,  during  an  eoi 
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domio  of  small-poZf  may  take  variola  or  varioloid ;  this  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  almost  absolute  protection  afforded  by  an  attack  of 
either  of  the  latter  diseases  to  another  attack.  Lastly,  cases  also  occur 
where  children  who  have  been  vaccinated  or  had  variola  a  few  weeks 
previously,  are  attacked  by  varicella.  The  above  facts  render  it  certain 
that  varicella  is  not  the  mildest  form  of  small-pox,  but  is  a  disease  8ui 
generis.  The  cases  where  persons  with  varicella  are  said  to  have  in- 
fected others  with  variola  or  varioloid,  and  vice  vers^  appear  due  to 
mistaking  mild  cases  of  varioloid  for  varicella.  The  infectious  origin 
of  varicella  may  almost  always  be  traced;  but  all  those  infected, 
whether  vaccinated  or  not,  are  attacked  by  varicella,  not  by  variola  or 
varioloid.  Varicella  usually  occurs  in  more  or  less  extensive  epidemics, 
which  occasionally  accompany,  precede,  or  follow  small-pox  epidemics, 
but  in  other  instances  coexist  with  epidemics  of  measles  or  scarlatina ; 
varicella  not  unfrequently  occurs  sporadically  alsa 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  exanthema  begins  as  small,  red, 
distinct  8|x>ts,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  are  changed  to  limpid  vesicles 
of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  lentil,  by  a  copious  serous  effusion  between  the 
cutis  and  epidermis.  These  vesicles  have  neither  a  central  depression 
nor  a  cellular  formation.  After  a  time  their  contents  become  whcy-like, 
but  never  purulent.  Thin  crusts  form  from  the  dried  vesicles,  which 
flail  off  after  n  few  days,  without  leaving  a  cicatrix.  From  the  form  of 
the  vesicles,  the  different  varieties,  varicelhe  globulosae,  ovales,  lenti- 
culares,  coniformes,  and  acuminata^,  are  distinguished.  We  often  see, 
especially  when  the  eruption  is  very  extensive,  that,  besides  numerous 
varicella  vesicles  running  the  usual  course,  a  few  filled  with  pus  (vari- 
cellas pustulosae)  acquire  the  appearance  of  variola  pustules,  and  even 
leave  cicatrices.  Since  the  form  of  variola  pustules  is  not  specific,  but 
exactly  resembles  that  of  some  erythema  pustules,  we  should  not  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  the  external  resemblance  of  some  of  the 
efflorescences  in  varicella  to  those  in  variola,  and  consequently  consider 
tlic  two  diseases  as  identical. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — In  some  cases  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease.  Even  the  most  careful 
and  anxious  mothers  often  notice  no  prodromal  stage,  and  assure  us 
that,  the  day  before  the  eruption  appeared,  the  child  was  perfectly 
well.  More  rarely  the  exanthema  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by 
slight  fever  and  general  discomfort,  derangement,  loss  of  appetite, 
headache,  etc.  The  varicella  spreads  over  the  body  without  any  regu- 
larity. The  eruption  is  usually  thickest  on  the  back  and  breast  The 
fiu5e  occasionally  remains  perfectly  free.  Individual  vesicles  develop 
in  from  six  to  twelve  hours ;  their  contents  become  cloudy  the  second 
dav,  and  dry  up  the  fourth.     It  is  rare  to  have  only  a  single  crop  of 
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resides ;  new  crops  usuallj  appear  for  several  days,  so  that  the  disease 
is  often  protracted  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer ;  and  in  the  later  stages 
we  find  dried  vesicles  and  fresh  ones  alongside  of  each  other.  Rarelj 
vesicles  form  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
they  soon  change  to  small,  round  ulcers.  There  is  no  constitutional 
disturbance. 

TBEATMENr. — Treatment  is  scarcely  necessary  in  varicella,  as  the 
disease  is  not  dangerous,  or  very  inconvenient,  and  always  terminates 
in  recover}',  after  lasting  a  week  or  twa  Nevertheless,  it  is  advisable 
to  protect  the  patients  from  aU  injurious  influences  while  the  afifection 
lasts,  to  keep  them  in  their  chamber,  and  to  regulate  the  diet 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TYPHUS  PEVEB — EXANTQEMATIC  TYPHUS — ^PETECHIAL  TYPHUS, 

SPOTTED  FEVER. 

Etiology. — Exanthematio  typhus  (morbus  acutus,  febrilis,  conta- 
giosus,  exanthemate  proprio  ac  eminenti  systematis  nervosi  passione 
stipatus,  Hlldebrand)  is  very  closely  related   to   the  previously  de- 
scribed infectious  diseases,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox,  by  its 
contagiousness,  and  by  the  local  afifection  of  the  skin  in  the  shape  of 
an  extensive  exanthema ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  symptoms  cor- 
respond so  closely  ^vith  those  of  abdominal  typhus,  that  many  authors 
consider  it  a  variety  of  the  latter.     The  contagiousness  of  exanthe- 
matic  typhus  can  only  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  disease  in  large  epidemics  solely.     When  an 
epidemic  disease  first  affects  a  large  city,  or  still  larger  district,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  disease  be  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another,  or  if  different  individuals  be  affected  inde- 
pendently from  having  been  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  injury. 
The  case  is  quite  different  when  the  disease  attacks  smaller  places, 
where  it  may  readily  be  watched  and  its  extension  observed.     In  such 
cases  there  is  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of  observing  the  contagious 
or  non-contagious  nature  of  the  malady.     All  observers  who  have  had 
such  an  opportunity  in  exan thematic  typhus  agree  that  the  power  of 
contagion  is  just  as  evident,  in  this  disease,  as  in  any  other.     Among 
tlie  numerous  observations  tending  to  prove  the  contagiousness  of  ex 
anthematic  typhus,  1  may  mention  two  of  my  own,  which  are  particular 
ly  striking.     In  the  year  1854  two  typhus  patients  were  received  intc 
the  Magdeburg  hospital  from  the  prison,  which  was  much  crowded.    Foi 
months  previous  there  had  been  only  a  few  cases  of  abdominal  typhus, 
and  not  a  single  case  of  exanthematic  typhus  in  mv  wards.     Ei^rhl 
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Jays  after  the  reception  of  these  patients,  two  patients  that  had  hun 
alongside  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  same  disease  (one  of  them 
had  been  received  into  the  hospital  for  intermittent  fever,  the  other  foE 
epilepsy) ;  in  a  short  time  the  attendants  who  had  taken  care  of  the 
patients  were  similarly  attacked.  After  the  isolation  of  these  patients, 
all  the  other  persons  in  the  hospital  escaped  the  disease ;  nor  were 
there  any  other  cases  in  the  city  at  this  time.  In  March,  1855,  a 
tradesman  irom  Heiligenstadt  was  attacked  with  exanthematic  typhus 
while  away  from  home ;  he  was  received  into  my  ward ;  a  year  had 
almost  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  case  there.  Eight  days 
after  the  reception  of  this  patient,  a  blacksmith^s  apprentice  and  a  me- 
chanic, lying  next  to  him,  were  attacked  by  the  disease.  After  these  pa* 
tients  were  isolated,  my  assistant,  a  washer-woman,  and  every  one  who 
had  been  chosen  to  attend  the  patients,  were  also  attacked.  It  was  not 
till  a  convalescent  from  exanthematic  typhus  was  placed  as  the  sole  at- 
tendant for  the  typhus  patients,  that  new  cases  ceased  to  appear.  (These 
patients  were  mmed  with  great  conscientiousness  and  self-sacrifice  by 
the  convalescent,  who,  for  twenty  years  previously,  had  been  in  chains 
for  the  murder  of  a  clergyman,  and  had  only  obtained  his  liberty  a  short 
time  before.)  The  contagion  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere  about  the 
patient,  in  his  clothes,  bed  linen,  and  other  property.  Hence  the  treat- 
ment and  nursing  of  patients  with  exanthematic  typhus  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  is  the  case  with  patients  having  cholera  or  abdominal 
tjTphus.  Like  measles,  the  disease  may  be  carried  by  persons  who  do 
not  themselves  become  affected.  The  more  patients  are  crowded  to- 
gether, the  more  intense  the  contagion  becomes ;  this  £eu^  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  recently-adopted  view  of  a  contagium  vivum  (see  page 
673).  A  place  of  a  certain  size,  where  many  patients  produce  the. 
germs  of  the  disease,  is  more  thoroughly  filled  with  the  poison  than 
one  where  the  germs  are  only  produced  in  the  body  of  a  single  patient. 
I  do  not  agree  with  most  recent  authors  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion settled  in  regard  to  whether  exanthematic  t3rphus  be  exclusively 
propagated  by  contagion,  or  if  it  be  also  due  to  micum.  There  is  na 
solid  ground  for  such  assertions  as  this,  '*  that  a  disease  is  either  only 
miasmatic,  or  only  contagious,'^  and  even  the  persons  making  them  do 
not  always  strictly  adhere  to  them.  When  one  acknowledges  that 
the  germs  of  cholera  probably  develop  from  diseased  rice,  and  are  thence; 
brought  to  us  by  cholera  patients  and  their  dejections,  he  cannot  deny 
the  possibility,  and  even  probability,  that  the  germs  of  contagious  dis* 
eases  native  among  us  may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  develop 
and  increase  outside  of  the  human  body.  The  hypothesis  of  a  "  spon- 
taneous generation"  of  infectious  diseases,  in  the  sense  that  their 
cause  is  a  new  agent  induced  by  injurious  influences,  is,  of  course^  to. 
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be  rejected,  for,  in  that  case,  we  should  be  inferring  a  generoHo  aeqvir 
voca^  which  has  been  disproved ;  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  been 
proved  that,  besides  purely  miasmatic  affections,  whose  germs  develop 
outside  of  the  organism  and  are  not  reproduced  in  the  bodies  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  them,  there  are  no  micumatUHiorUagiouB  dis- 
eases, whose  germs  develop  outside  of  the  body,  but  are  also  repro- 
duced in  the  bodies  or  dejections  of  patients  suffering  from  them.  I 
know  of  no  absolute  objections  to  this  theory,  and  a  series  of  facta 
agrees  better  with  it  than  with  the  unproved  assertion  that  there  is  no 
miasmatic-contagious  disease.  We  not  unfrequently  see  the  disease 
in  question  appear  under  circumstances  which  render  origin  from  con- 
tagion very  doubtful ;  for  instance,  in  ships  at  sea  (ship-fever),  in  care- 
fully-guarded prisons  (jail-fever).  On  the  other  hand,  under  certain 
circumstances,  which  appear  favorable  to  low  organisms  and  to  their 
reception  into  the  body,  as  in  years  of  frimine,  where  bad,  spoiled  food 
is  eaten  (famine  t3rphus)  and  in  over-filled  lazarettos,  where  the  air  is 
loaded  with  exhalations  from  the  patients  (lazaretrfever),  exanthematio 
t3rphus  occurs  so  frequentlj^  that,  where  these  circumstances  prevail, 
its  appearance  may  almost  be  predicted.  Of  course,  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  body  of  a  patient  diseased  by  the  introduction  of  these  germs 
may  not  be  a  more  favorable  soil  for  its  development  and  reproduction 
than  decomposing  ilesh,  or  the  air  of  a  lazaretto  overloaded  with  ex- 
csretions,  and  that  the  disease  may  not  only  continue  to  exist,  but  to 
extend  and  even  spread  greatly,  long  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
circumstances  which  favored  the  development  of  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease outside  of  the  body.  If  the  above-mentioned  assertion,  that  the 
cholera-germ  is  developed  on  dried  rice,  should  be  confirmed,  it  would 
be  still  more  probable  that  the  germ  of  exanthematic  t3rphus  developed 
outside  of  the  human  body  in  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  when 
circumstances  were  peculiarly  favorable,  increased  so  as  to  become 
dangerous  to  man.  The  susceptibility  to  the  miasm  or  contagion  of 
exanthematic  t3rphus  is  ver}'  general.  Males  and  females,  strong, 
healthy  persons  and  weak,  sickly  ones,  are  about  equally  liable  to  the 
disease.  Only  early  childhood  and  extreme  age  are  usually  exempt. 
Excessive  exertion  and  other  debilitating  influences  appear  to  in- 
crease the  predisposition.  One  attack  seems  to  destroy  the  suscepti- 
bility to  the  affection. 

Oriesinger  and  Hirach  speak  of  the  geographical  extension  of  ex- 
anthematic typhus  in  Europe  thus :  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  disease  extended  over  all 
Europe  as  the  common  form  of  typhus ;  during  the  war,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  it  attained  its  height.  After  that  time 
It  was  so  rare  on  the  continent,  that  there  was  a  current  belief  thai 
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typbus  never  cxxsuired  without  ulcers  in  the  intestines.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  ten  years  that  the  epidemics  in  Upper  Silesia,  the  fotal  epi- 
demics during  the  Crimean  War,  and  recently  the  epidemics  in  ESast 
Prussia,  etc.,  have  dispelled  this  error.  In  the  British  Islands,  and  in 
certain  places  in  middle  Europe,  exanthematio  typhus  is  the  endemic 
form  of  the  disease.  In  Southern  Europe,  Lower  Italy,  the  Oriental 
countries,  Hungary,  etc.,  exanthematio  typhus  occurs,  sometimes  alone 
and  sometimes  combined  with  other  forms.  Small  epidemics  of  exan- 
tbematic  typhus  are  occasionally  seen  almost  everywhere,  and  may 
usually,  but  not  always,  be  traced  to  contagion* 

Anatomical  Appearancb& — The  characteristic  exanthema  of  ty- 
phus, tjrphus  roseola,  cannot  be  recognized  on  the  dead  body  any  more 
than  the  exanthema  of  measles  and  scarlatina  can,  for  the  circumscribed 
hypersemia,  on  which  the  roseola  depends,  disappears  in  the  general 
paleness  of  the  surfiace.  Occasionally,  indeed,  this  circumscribed  cuta- 
neous hyperasmia  causes  rupture  of  the  vessek  and  small  luemorrhages 
ia  the  cutis,  and  we  then  find  the  skin  of  the  cadaver  covered  with  more 
or  less  numerous  and  extensive  petechias;  but  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant, and  we  must  not  consider  petechiad  as  pathognomonic  of  ^  pete- 
chial typhus.'^  The  roseola-spots,  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  patient 
during  life  (which  we  shall  describe  under  the  anatomical  appearances,  as 
we  did  measles,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox),  resemble  those  of  measles, 
are  about  the  same  size,  shape,  and  color ;  like  these  they  unite  to  irreg- 
ular figures,  but,  unlike  the  spots  in  measles,  they  are  not  capped  by 
small  papules.  Sometimes  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
skin,  sometimes  they  project  slightly  above  it,  while  in  abdominal  ty- 
phus the  eruption  of  roseola  on  the  chest  and  abdomen  is  usually 
scanty  and  does  not  always  exist ;  in  exanthematio  typhus  it  is  not 
always  confined  to  those  parts,  but  usually  covers  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities in  great  numbers,  and  is  so  apparent  that,  even  on  superficial 
examination,  it  is  not  readily  overlooked.  The  roseola  rarely  occurs 
on  the  £Aoe,  and  this  one  h^et  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  mistake  in  diag- 
nosis between  the  exanthema  of  measles  and  typhus. 

The  other  anatomical  appearances  also  usually  resemble  those 
found  after  other  exanthemata.  If  death  takes  place  early,  the  bodies 
are  but  little  emaciated,  the  rigor  mortis  is  marked,  and  there  is  ex 
tensive  hypostatic  congestion  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body. 
The  muscles  are  dark-colored,  the  heart  and  great  vessels  contain 
cherry-colored  blood.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  always 
strongly  injected,  and  covered  with  tough  mucus.  In  the  lungs  we 
find  more  or  less  extensive  hepatization  and  atelectatic  spots.  The 
brondiial  glands  are  swollen,  but  not  infiltrated.  There  are  no  con* 
^nt,  marked  changee  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  mesenteric  glanda 
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The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft.  If  death  do  not  oecin*  till  late  in  the 
disease,  the  rigor  mortis  is  less  marked,  and  soon  passes  off;  the  bodies 
are  more  emaciated ;  the  ake  nasi  seem  smoked,  the  teeth  and  gums  are 
covered  with  sordes ;  the  blood  rarely  contains  any  fibrinous  dots ;  it 
is  smeary,  dark,  or  inclined  to  cherry-color,  and  the  walls  of  the  vessela 
are  infiltrated.  There  is  usually  extensive  hypostatic  congestion  in 
the  lungs ;  the  spleen  is  decidedly  enlarged ;  it  is  sometimes  the  seat 
of  hsemorrhagic  infarction,  or  of  small  abscesses.  There  are  no  con- 
stant anomalies  in  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal ;  at  most,  there  i» 
swelling  of  the  solitary  and  Pei/er^s  glands,  such  as  is  also  seen  in  the 
acute  exanthema.  Nor  do  the  other  organs  show  any  constant  char- 
acteristic deviations  from  their  normal  state.  In  the  rare  cases,  where 
death  occurs  still  later  from  the  sequelae,  on  autopsy  we  find  the  most 
varied  anomalies,  suppurating  parotid  glands,  the  remains  of  croup 
and  diphtheria,  extensive  necrosis  of  connective  tissue,  bed-sores,  gan- 
grene of  the  extremities,  etc. 

Symptoms  axd  Course. — ^There  are  few  diseases  whose  symp- 
toms correspond  so  exactly  in  different  cases,  and  which  run  such  a 
similar  course  in  different  persons,  as  exanthematic  typhus. 

77ie  period  of  incubation^  which  appears  to  last  eight  or  nine  days, 
rarely  longer,  is  not  usually  free  from  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  but 
tliese  consist  of  slight  chills,  headache,  disturbed  sleep,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, a  feeling  of  dulness,  depression,  and  discomfort ;  in  short,  of  symp 
toms  such  as  precede  the  outbreak  of  other  diseases,  and  give  no  clew 
to  the  disease  which  is  commencing.  It  is  only  during  the  prevalence 
of  exanthematic  typhus  that  we  should  suspect  from  these  sjnnptoms 
that  the  patient  was  infected  with  t}7>hus  poison ;  the  suspicion  would 
increase  in  certainty  if  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  catarrhal  troubles, 
cough,  coryza,  burning  feelings  in  the  eyes,  eta  The  first  two  cases 
of  exanthematic  typhus  that  I  saw  in  the  Magdeburg  hospital  during 
the  stage  of  incubation,  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  cases  of  simple  catar- 
rhal fever.  The  intensity  of  these  prodromatae  varies,  so  that,  while 
Ihey  last,  some  patients  go  about  their  business,  while  others  are  con- 
fined to  bed  even  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 

Tlie  stadium  invasiojiis  begins  with  a  single  protracted  chill  of 
great  violence,  or  with  repeal  ed  slight  rigors,  followed  by  a  continued 
feeling  of  great  heat.  After  the  first  chill,  the  patients  are  rarely  able 
to  leave  their  bed  ;  they  feel  excessively  fatigued  and  weak,  complain 
of  heaviness  and  numbness  in  the  head,  occasionally  also  of  headache, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  temporarily  relieved  by  nose-bleed.  These 
symptoms  are  followed  by  dizziness,  flashes  of  light,  tinnitus,  deafness, 
pain  in  the  muscles,  trembling  of  the  extremities  on  motion ;  the  pa- 
tients usually  lie  in  a  state  of  apathy,  talk  in  their  sleep,  and  evei? 
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I7i)ile  awake  have  a  muttering  delirium.  Otdere  are  excited  and  rest- 
less, have  anxious,  wild  fantasies,  and  can  scarcely  be  kept  in  bed 
At  my  6rst  visit  I  found  one  of  the  patients,  sent  to  me  from  jail  with 
exanthematic  typhus,  in  a  strait-jacket.  Besides  these  symptoms 
of  disturbed  innervation,  there  are  almost  always  signs  of  intense 
catarrh  during  the  invading  stage ;  the  eyes  shun  the  light,  and  are 
ced ;  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  tears ;  the  nose  is  dry  and  stopped 
up,  or  its  secretion  is  at  first  fluid,  afterward  more  tenacious,  and  dries 
to  crusts ;  the  act  of  swallowing  also  is  often  difficult  and  painful,  the 
tongue  has  a  white  coating,  the  taste  is  slimy ;  occasionally  there  are 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  not  unfrequently  some  diarrhoea.  These 
symptoms  are  absent,  or  only  slight,  in  some  cases ;  a  more  constant 
one  is  a  painful,  hoarse  cough,  which  brings  up  a  tough  mucus,  ooca- 
sionally  mixed  with  blood.  On  auscultation  we  hear  numerous  rondii 
We  have  but  few  exact  observations  as  to  the  grade  and  course  of  the . 
fever ;  these  are  especially  due  to  Wunderlich,  According  to  these, 
even  at  first  the  tiemperature  rises  to  104^  to  106^ ;  tlie  pulse  is  usually 
large,  full,  soft,  rarely  double,  and  beats  about  100  in  a  minute.  From 
the  great  loss  of  water  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  induced  by  the 
increased  perspiration  due  to  the  high  temperature,  the  thirst  is  great, 
the  urine  scanty  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  Even  in  this  stage,  en- ' 
largement  of  the  spleen  may  usually  be  discovered  by  percussion. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  the  roseola  spots,  which  occurs  in  the  ^ 
Hcoond  half  of  the  first  week,  usually  between  the  third  and  fifth,  rarely 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  the  atadium  eruptionU  et  floreaoen'  < 
ticB  begins  (if  we  keep  up  the  analogy  between  exanthematic  typhus 
and  the  acute  exanthemata,  which,  however,  only  exists  at  first,  and  is 
subsequently  lost).     At  first  the  spots  are  few  in  number  and  only 
appear  on  the  trunk,  but  they  soon  multiply  and  spread  toward  the 
neck  and  extremities,  till  finally  the  entire  body,  except  the  fiuse,  is  • 
covered  with  them;  at  some  places  they  are  more  numerous  than  at 
others ;  the  eruption  is  only  exceptionally  scanty ;  but  even  in  these 
cases  it  is  more  extensive  than  the  roseola  eruption  in  abdominal 
typhus.    The  exanthema  lasts  longer  than  it  does  in  measles  or  scar- 
latina ;  the  roseola  spots  do  not  disappear  till  toward  the  end  of  the ' 
second  week,  when  the  fever  defervesces  and  the  other  symptoms  sub- 
side.   The  longer  the  roseola  spots  last,  the  more  thdr  bright-red  color 
changes  to  a  livid  hue ;  they  then  disappear  imperfectly  under  the  . 
oressure  of  the  finger ;  part  of  them  often  change  to  petechioe.    The ; 
general  symptoms  do  not  improve  with  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption*  . 
It  is  true  the  patients  complain  less  of  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs, . 
but  this  is  only  because  their  mind  is  more  afiected ;  they  can  no 
longer  think  clearly,  give  slow  and  incomplete  answers  to  questions^ , 
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and  after  their  recovery  they  scarcely  remember  this  period,  during 
which  they  are  in  a  quiet  or  noisy,  violent  delirium,  and  sonietimea 
make  constant  attempts  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  run  away.  They 
often  become  very  hard  of  hearing.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  covered 
with  a  brownish  crust;  the  cough  has  usually  subsided,  but  the  res- 
piration is  superficial  and  rapid ;  ronchi  are  more  numerous,  and  at  tho 
dependent  parts  of  the  chest  the  percussion-sound  is  often  dull.  In 
some  cases  there  is  constipation,  in  others  there  is  more  or  less  diar- 
rhoea, and  the  urine  is  often  passed  involuntarily.  According  to  Wufk- 
derlichf  in  mild  cases  the  fever  retains  till  the  end  of  the  first  week 
the  height  that  it  had  attained  the  third  or  fouth  day  of  the  disease, 
or  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  week  there  is  a  slight  decrease  of  the 
temperature,  and  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  decided  remission. 
In  severe  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  increases  during  the 
second  half  of  the  first  week,  and  there  is  no  remission  the  seventh 
day.  At  this  time  the  pulse  is  often  very  small  and  soft,  and  its  fre- 
quence corresponds  to  some  extent  with  the  height  of  the  temperature, 
so  that  in  mild  cases  the  pulse  is  about  100,  in  severe  ones  120  or  more,  a 
minute.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  even,  the  spleen  is  usually 
enlarged.  In  the  second  week,  while  the  exanthema  becomes  more 
livid,  all  the  symptoms  increase,  and  about  the  middle  of  this  week 
they  attain  their  height.  Then  the  patients  lie  almost  constantly  on 
their  back,  the  eyes  half  closed,  the  knees  rolling  outward,  the  hands 
between  the  thighs,  they  are  in  a  deep  stupor  from  which  they  can 
scarcely  be  awakened.  From  time  to  time  they  mumble  unintelligi- 
bly, make  g^maces,  gesticulate,  pick  the  bedclothes,  attempt  to  rise, 
and  to  thrust  the  feet  out  of  bed,  and  it  is  evident  that  while  all  sense 
of  shame  and  propriety  is  gone,  and  the  real  world  is  lost  to  the 
patients,  they  still  live  in  an  imaginary  world,  and  their  minds  are 
more  or  less  active.  They  do  not  appear  thirsty,  although  the  tongue 
is  dry,  and  often  covered  with  a  blackish  hard  crust ;  but,  if  a  glass  of 
water  be  placed  to  their  lips,  they  show  great  avidity  for  drink ;  at- 
tempts to  satisfy  their  thirst  often  fail,  because  the  tongue  trembles 
or  is  stiff  and  immovable,  and  the  act  of  swallowing  is  more  difficult. 
The  nostrils  are  usually  filled  with  a  sooty  crust,  the  teeth  and  gum? 
are  covered  with  a  smeary  coating,  whose  decomposition  causes  a  dis- 
agreeable fetor  ex  0)*e.  In  many  patients  the  skin  is  at  this  time 
covered  with  petechias  and  miliary  vesicles ;  in  some  there  are  symp- 
toms of  pneumonia  and  extensive  atelectasis,  m  others  those  of  par- 
otitis. Not  unfrequently  the  urine  contains  albumen.  The  nbov«^ 
symptoms  of  severe  constitutional  disease  and  gi*eat  disturbance  ol 
innervation,  as  well  as  those  of  pneumonia,  collapse  of  the  lung,  pare 
titis,  etc.,  occur  even  m  those  cases  of  exanthematic  typhus  that  run  c 
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GEtvorable  course,  a  fact  that  we  should  know,  to  avoid  eiEaggeratiiig 
the  danger.  Whether  a  remission  occur  on  the  seventh  day  or  notg 
the  fever  always  increases  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  In 
mild  cases,  tliis  increase  only  lasts  a  few  days,  and  is  not  excessive ; 
but  in  severe  cases  the  increase  lasts  till  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
or  even  till  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  day,  and  the  temperature  may 
become  very  high  (108^  or  more).  At  this  time  the  heart's  action  is 
not  only  much  increased,  but  it  is  weakened ;  hence  the  heart-sounds 
arc  very  Imperfectly  heard,  the  pulse  is  small  and  indistinct,  the  cir- 
culation is  so  much  retarded  that,  in  the  extremities,  the  temperature 
of  the  skin  approaches  that  of  surrounding  objects,  and  the  hands  and 
feet  appear  cool  while  the  trunk  is  burning  hot. 

The  third  stage  of  exanthematic  typhus,  which  authors  very  coi^ 
rectly  call  the  stadium  crUicunij  almost  always  begins  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  week,  or,  exceptionally,  in  very  severe  cases,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  week.  Before  actually  seeing  such  cases,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  the  wonderful  change  in  the  symptoms,  during  a 
single  night,  in  the  stadium  criticunu  In  no  other  disease  is  there  so 
rapid  a  change  from  an  apparently  hopeless  to  a  very  comfortable 
state.  After  a  peculiarly  marked  exacerbation  of  all  the  symptoms, 
the  patients  faU  into  a  quiet  deep  sleep  for  several  hours,  from  which 
they  awake  with  unclouded  mind,  but  usually  without  any  recollection 
of  what  they  have  passed  through  for  the  previous  days  or  weeks. 
During  this  critical  sleep  the  temperature  often  £ei11s  four  degrees,  the 
pulse  twenty  or  thirty  beats ;  the  calor  roordax  disappears  from  the 
skin,  and  there  is  a  gentle  perspiration ;  the  roseola  spots  become 
pale.  In  favorable  cases  defervescence  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
convalescence,  which,  however,  is  always  slow.  The  patients  sleep  a 
great  deal ;  on  waking,  their  intellect  gradually  becomes  less  douded, 
although  they  retain  an  idiotic,  stupid  expression  for  weeks.  The 
dirty  coating  is  thrown  off  from  the  teeth  and  gums,  the  tongue  again 
becomes  moist,  and  the  appetite  returns.  Sputa  cocta  are  raised  by  a 
loose  cough ;  the  skin,  from  which  the  roseola  spots  have  disappeared, 
begins  to  peel  off,  any  remaining  petechias  fade  out,  the  temperature  and 
pulse  fall  to  the  normal  standard  or  below  it,  and  the  spleen  decreases 
in  size.  But,  even  in  the  best  cases,  weeks  pass  before  the  patient  can 
leave  his  bed  and  move  about  his  room.  In  most  of  my  cases  the 
mental  vigor  returned  even  more  slowly  than  the  bodily  strength. 

The  stadium  criticum  does  not  always  pass  immediately  into  con- 
ralescence ;  the  typhus  pioper  is  often  followed  by  sequelas,  which 
xre  apparently  caused  by  the  high  fever,  disturbance  of  respiration, 
continued  abstinence,  absorption  of  exudation,  and  other  unknown 
causes.     This  view  of  the  sequeke  of  typhus  is  supported  by  the  £ftct 
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that  the  same  sequeke  also  occur  after  abdominal  typhus,  puerperal 
fever,  cholera,  and  some  other  severe  diseases.  Some  "patients,  with 
out  our  being  able  to  find  inflammations  of  any  important  organ  or 
other  material  cause  for  it,  are  attacked  bj  a  new  fever,  of  which  they 
die,  with  the  symptoms  of  great  prostration,  the  already  exhausted 
powers  being  rapidly  consumed.  In  other  patients,  after  the  typhus 
has  run  its  course,  there  are  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  paro- 
tids ;  in  others,  there  arc  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diptheritic  and  follicular 
inflammation  of  the  intestine ;  in  still  others  there  are  numerous  furun* 
des,  ecthyma  pustules,  or  large  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  and  in* 
termuscular  connective  tissue.  In  many  cases,  the  slowly-healing  bed- 
sores prove  dangerous,  partly  from  the  drain  on  the  system,  partly 
from  reabsorption  of  ichor.  Lastly,  there  is  frequently  thrombosis  of 
the  femoral  veins,  with  its  results.  Recovery  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent termination  of  exanthematic  typhus  in  most  epidemics,  especially 
tn  those  which  are  not  very  extensive.  The  circumstance  that  a  fatal 
termination  is  less  frequent  than  persons  unacquainted  with  the  disease 
would  expect  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  is  probably  because 
the  disease,  which  runs  a  cyclical  course,  js  of  comparatively  short 
duration.  The  organism  could  not  long  stand  such  a  fever  as  ac- 
companies typhus.  The  hypothesis  which  we  have  frequently  ad- 
vanced, that  the  chief  danger  in  infectious  diseases  is  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  temperature  to  a  point  where  general  paralysis  is  induced 
and  the  continuation  of  life  impossible,  is  well  supported  by  the  obser- 
vations made  in  WimderlicICs  clinic  during  a  small  epidemic  of  typhus. 
In  the  fatal  cases,  death  almost  always  resulted  at  the  height  of  the 
fever;  moreover,  all  patients  in  whom  the  temperature  reached  108® 
died ;  and  of  fourteen  patients  that  died,  five,  or  more  than  one-third, 
had  this  high  temperature.  Of  the  patients  whose  tempcniture  never 
rose  above  105.5®,  not  one  died.  Besides  the  high  temperature,  capil- 
lary bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  atelectasis,  are  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tient ;  other  patients  die  of  the  sequelae.  Exhausting  haemorrhages, 
gangrene  of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  fingers,  toes,  and  lungs,  and  other 
complications,  which  formerly  proved  so  destructive  in  the  malignant 
form  of  exanthematic  typhus,  called  putrid  fever,  are  rarely  observed 
in  the  present  day ;  but,  in  the  severe  epidemics,  such  as  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War,  which  cannot  be  compared  in  danger  to  those 
above  mentioned,  half  the  persons  attacked  died. 

Lastly,  I  shall  speak  of  a  rarely-mentioned  abortive  form  of  typhus, 
of  which  I  observed  some  cases  in  the  Magdeburg  hospital ;  a  large 
number  of  observations  made  in  the  Pnigue  epidemics  of  1843  and 
1848  exactly  correspond  with  mine.  Tlie  patients,  who,  in  my  cases, 
bad  always  been  exposed  to  typhus  ix)ison  (among  others,  the  nurse 
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of  my  assistant),  oomplained  of  rigors,  great  depression,  tightness  of 
the  head,  frontal  headache,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
other  symptoms  common  to  the  incubation  stage  of  typhus.  After  a 
time  there  were  stronger  chills,  with  subsequent  continued  feeling  of 
heat,  increase  of  pulse,  great  apathy,  and  disturbed  sleep.  Some  pa* 
ticnts  were  slightly  delirious.  There  were  also  catarrhal  symptoms; 
the  injected  eyes  were  very  sensitive  to  light,  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane was  swollen  and  dry,  the  nose  stopped  up ;  but,  more  especially, 
there  was  troublesome  cough,  by  which  a  scanty  tough  secretion  was 
brought  up.  We  daily  expected  the  eruption  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  not  doubting  that  the  cases  were  commencing  typhus ;  but 
these  two  characteristic  symptoms  did  not  occur ;  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  fever,  and  catarrhal 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patients  began  to  convalesce ;  they  re- 
covered  very  slowly,  and  were  not  generally  able  to  leave  their  bed 
before  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

Trsatvent. — ^We  have  no  remedy  for  arresting  exanthematic  ty- 
phus ;  hence  we  are  limited  to  a  symptomatic  treatment.  As  this  is  to 
be  directed  chiefly  against  those  symptoms  that  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient,  particularly  against  the  fever,  and  since  in  treating  abdominal 
typhus  also  comlmting  the  fever  is  the  most  important  indication,  we 
shall  defer  our  remarks  on  this  subject  to  the  next  chapter.  We  may 
also  refer  to  the  next  chapter  for  the  treatment  of  dangerous  increase 
of  respiratory  difficulty,  for  great  collapse,  bed-sores,  and  other  danger* 
ous  symptoms,  for  just  the  same  points  arise  in  abdominal  typhus,  and 
require  the  same  remedies. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

ABDOMIKAL  TYPHUS — ILBOTYFHUS   (XYPHOID  FEVEB). 

Etioloot. — ^The  belief  that  exanthematic  typhus  is  a  simple,  and 
abdominal  typhus  a  complicated  form  of  the  same  disease ;  that,  in  ab- 
dominal typhus,  besidijs  the  changes  that  the  blood  undergoes  in  exan« 
thematic  typhus,  there  are  changes  in  other  organs  directly  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  blood,  in  the  intestinal  and  mesenteric  glands, 
lacks  all  foundation.  We  shall  not  deny  that  there  is  a  certain  resem- 
blance between  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases;  but  the  resem- 
blance is  not  perfect,  and  is  not  much  greater  than  that  between  exan- 
thematic typhus  and  tj-phous  measles ;  hence,  we  do  not  consider  it 
justifiable  to  regard  the  clianges  of  the  blood  in  the  two  diseases  as 
being  the  same,  or  that  the  poison  producing  the  one  is  the  same  as 
that  causing  the  other.     It  is  perfectly  inadmissible  to  represent  ab 
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\:/if^^>^x%  -Ma'm  x:^-a,\^'^,  yA*>/u  r>ever  iLfii^y^s  scarliiir-i,  wouL-i  5ii3at  to 
j/ro-7e  if^r  r>'/r*->kT;thr  f/  u/r*^  <ilv::i».es,  ai>i  thai  u^  dlrereoce  be- 
twyrri  t!v;rTri  k  r^A  oolj  c/Ti^  of  drrgrr;^ ;  Uit  we  *2xill  dc*  deaj  the 
f/A.9i:Aihy  tfiAt  tiiC  two  U-pijos  i^Lsocis  res^cible  each  ocl^r  iDOce 
cl/^/>/;Jy  thifj  cir>  thr/y;  of  scarialina  and  n>2tiles;  i>or  shall  we  con: pare 
tl*/;  [>frr/al'rr>ce  of  oae  r^  otfj/:T  ^^na  of  trpbus,  at  certain  times  aad 
[/la//^,  w  itii  tlj/;  Hfj^^uA  ejA^iffTnL:s  of  naeasies  at  certain  tLiies  and 
f/J;i/;^r'»,  or  with  t}*/-  almost  ex/jlu.^ive  occurrenoe  of  scarlatina  epi'iemics 
at  '^/th^T  tirr»^A  arid  pla/;e3,  Tae  belief  in  the  relationship,  «•,  to  speak 
su/r^t  general ly,  in  the  reAemblance  of  the  poisons  which  induce  exantbe- 
r/iatic  and  aUlz/rninal  typhus,  is  supported  by  the  similarity  of  the 
ca»jvr«  ffivorifj;^  their  d';velopment,  as  well  as  by  the  similarity  of  their 
eff'rrrt^,  that  w,  of  the  sy  rnptoms  of  the  disease,  as  will  appear  from  what 
folio  Wfl. 

I  (X/nsider  the  extr;n54ion  by  conta^on,  as  well  as  by  miasm,  as  ^vea 
uufTc.  prol/Jifih*  in  aUlorriinal  than  in  exanthematic  typhus,  or  (to  speak 
in  a  w.'iy  that  shall  U^tt/n*  show  my  position  in  regard  to  the  views  on 
r/mtip^Ktu  and  rniasmj,  tliat  the  germs  which  cause  abdominiJ  typhus 
may  develop)  and  multiply  as  well  in  the  organism  of  a  typhus  patient 
un  they  would  under  favorable  circumstances  outside  of  it.  It  is  true, 
I  cannot  prove  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  but  I  must  also  denj 
that  the  recx^nt  assertions,  that  abdominal  typhus  spreads  solely  by 
fXintagion,  liavc  been  proved,  or  even  rendered  very  probable,  by  the 
faetn  adduwfi 

The  cofUar/ion  of  alxlominal  typhus  is  not  so  intense  as  that  of  ex- 
imthematic  typhus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  clings  particularly  to 
th^?  (hrjccaions  of  the  patient,  and  that  [xirsons  exposed  to  the  emana- 
tiofiH  from  typhus  stools  arc  most  apt  to  be  infected.  On  the  other 
bund,  I  (consider  it  doubtful  if  the  contagion  be  transferred  by  the  ex 
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Halations  from  the  skin  and  lungs  (which,  in  ezantheinatic  typhus,  are 
oertainly  vehicles  for  the  contagion,  while  in  cholera  they  just  as  cer* 
tainly  are  not  so).  Infection  of  the  nurses  and  physician  is  rarely  seen 
in  abdominal  typhus,  and,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  always  questionable 
whether  it  be  due  to  the  emanations  from  the  patient,  or  from  his  de- 
jections. At  all  events,  using  the  bed-pans,  night-stools,  and  privies, 
where  the  dejections  of  the  patients  have  been  emptied,  appears  more 
dangerous  than  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  patient  himselfl 

The  miaamcUic  origin  of  abdominal  typhus  is  rendered  prolmble  by 
cases  occurring  in  places  removed  from  travel,  where  no  cases  of  this 
disease  have  occurred  for  years,  and  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  a  contagious  origin.  If  it  be  not  considered  an  axiom  that  mi- 
asmatic diseases  are  never  contagious,  no  wild  hypotheses  are  necessary 
for  the  explanation  of  such  cases.  The  most  simple  and  .probable  ex« 
plxmation  of  them  is,  that  the  low  organisms,  which  we  suppose  con- 
stitute the  germs  of  abdominal  typhus,  may  originate  and  increase  not 
only  in  the  bodies  of  patients  and  their  dejections,  but  outside  of  them 
alsa  We  at  least  partiaUy  know  the  circumstances  that  favor  the 
origin  and  development  of  this  poison,  since  we  know  that  abdominal 
typhus  occurs  sporadically,  and  in  so-caUed  house-epidemics,  especially 
in  places  where  quantities  of  animal  matter  are  decomposing.  The 
absorption  of  the  germs  appears  to  take  place  chiefly  through  the 
lungs ;  but  there  are  some  instances  where  several  persons,  drinking 
water  from  a  well  that  communicated  with  the  privy,  were  attacked 
with  abdominal  typhus.  I  consider  it  doubtful  whether  the  germs  of 
this  disease  can  also  be  swallowed  with  decomposing  meat.  The  cele- 
brated Andelfinger  epidemic  is  often  quoted  as  such  an  instance,  but 
LiebermeUter^  in  opposition  to  Oriesinger^  has  shown  that  this  was 
not  abdominal  typhus ;  while  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  the  former, 
nas  shown  that  it  was  not  a  trichina  epidemic. 

In  large,  overcrowded  cities,  it  can  rarely  be  determined  whether 
the  cases  of  abdominal  typhus  be  of  miasmatic  or  contagious  origin. 
At  all  events,  the  requirements  for  the  development  and  increase  either 
of  spontaneous  germs,  or  those  from  the  dejections  of  typhus  patients, 
arc  excessively  favorable  in  such  places,  as  the  soil  of  large  cities 
always  contains  quantities  of  decomposed  and  putrid  animal  sub- 
stances. Pettenkofer  reckoned  that  the  excrcment  of  Munich  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads  daily,  and  that  on  an  average  scarcely 
ten  were  removed,  so  that  over  seven-eighths  of  the  excrcment  of  the 
dty  remained  and  were  absorbed  by  the  soil.  We  shall  hereafter  show 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever  in  malarious  regions 
varies  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  the  marshes,  because  this 
mduccs  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  on  which  the  production  of  the 
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t},H.*.  i}^f:  '\\<*'a'*/'.  \*.  ]fT* >]/frJ\' ,u'L*J:\y  rr.oT^s  frrrrjorit  among  the  poor  than 
Hiu'tU'/  tJj/;  v/'II't/wlo  cl'i^.V'^.  Forrn'rriy,  it  was  ^n».'rallj  believed 
Mi;it  t;jV'r'-ij!oijH  f/rit ]'•:»! »*  ^w-rc'  ne%eT  atlack^-d  bv  aWoniirial  tv|>hus; 
tlii«i  in  not  fi!,'y>I'it/-lv  tru",  aItlio'i;rh  it  rarelv  o»xiirs.  The  same  is 
Inj';  of  |/if.j':rjt^  with  h^*art-'ll-/favf,  carcinoma,  and  other  chronic  oi 
nf:nU',  /Jiv;i ••/,"*,  arid  of  prf;jriant  or  nursing  women.  Pregnancy  gives 
u\tfi(t,iii\/'/i\\i\f'.  iTfirriuriity  Ut  tlie  disease.  Except  in  rare  cases,  one 
att.i/k  r<-u\f/v<'H  ilif-  su^ypitif/ility.  Since  1820-1830,  during  which 
tnat'  r-x.-inth'Tiiatic  tyj^hu^  has  bc'come  more  rare,  alxlominal  typhus 
ha  t  b^'^offK?  irion*  frc^jii'Mit.  With  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
C<<iin;;  '  haj)UT,  it  is  the  common  form  of  typhus  throughout  Euro|M\ 
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It  O0CUI8  &r  north  in  Russia  and  Denmark ;  in  middle  Europei  eapo- 
da%  in  Grennany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  even  in  the 
soutii — ^in  Italy,  Syria,  and  Turkey — ^it  Is  not  rare.  In  Great  Britain, 
ezanthematic  typhus  is  the  common  fonn,  but  abdominal  typhus  also 
occurs,  especially  in  the  country  towns,  and  the  parts  of  England  not 
visited  by  Irish  emigrants  (Hlrschj  Grieainger). 

Anatomical  Appsa&ancss. — ^It  will  be  most  convenient  to 
speak  first  (as  JHamemik  does)  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  when 
death  has  occurred  early  in  the  disease,  before  the  t3rphus  process 
proper  has  set  in,  and  then  to  give  a  description  of  the  lesions  tiiat 
are  found  when  death  has  occurred  later,  during  the  repair  of  the 
changes  induced  by  the  typhus. 

The  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  early  in  the  disease  do  not 
appear  gpreatly  emaciated ;  rigor  mortis  is  very  marked ;  we  find  ex- 
tensive hypostatic  congestion  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  and 
occasional  bed-sores  commencing  over  the  sacrum.  The  nostrils  ofteu 
appear  smoky,  and  the  teeth  and  gums  are  covered  with  a  black  coat- 
ing.  There  are  often  numerous  sudamina  on  the  skin.  On  opening  the 
body,  the  muscles  appear  very  dark  red,  hard,  and  dry.  The  blood  in 
the  heart  and  large  vessels  is  thick,  dark  colored,  and  contains  little, 
loose,  blackish-red  coagula,  rarely  a  small  amount  of  discolored  fibrin. 
Chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  of  typhus  blood  have  so  far 
given  negative  results  as  regards  the  actual  anomalies,  that  is,  as  to 
those  which  depend  directly  on  the  infection  with  typhus  poison.  The 
decrease  of  fibrin  occurs  in  other  infectious  diseases  also;  the  increase 
of  blood-<x>rpuscles,  on  which  the  dark  color  chiefly  depends,  seems  to 
be  only  relative,  and  to  result  from  the  thickening  of  the  blood,  caused 
by  great  perspiration,  and  loss  of  water  by  dianhcea.  After  the  typhus 
das  continued  some  time,  the  blood  is  consumed,  and  becomes  poor  in 
albumen  and  blood-corpusdes.  The  brain  and  spinal  medulla  show  no 
constant  changes  corresponding  to  the  severe  functional  disturbances 
of  these  organs  during  life.  They  sometimes  contain  more,  sometimes 
less  blood,  and  vary  in  consistence.  We  find  changes  in  the  respira- 
tory organs  in  all  cases ;  the  typhous  laryngeal  ulcer  already  described 
(VoL  L)  is  not  unfrequently  found,  especially  in  certain  epidemics. 
There  are  always  signs  of  an  extensive  catanh,  even  in  the  smallest 
bronchi,  marked  by  dark  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  scanty, 
tough  secretion.  At  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs  there  is  more 
or  less  hjrpostatic  congestion,  sometimes  only  great  hypostatic  hyper- 
cemia  and  condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  from  sweUing  of  the 
alveolar  walls  (splenization);  sometimes  hypostatic  oedema;  sometimes 
the  so-called  hypostatic  pneumonia  (Vol.  L).  Besides  the  above,  more 
or  less  extensive  portions  of  lung  are  not  unfrequently  collapsed,  or  in 
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&  state  of  atelectasis,  from  collections  of  secretion  or  swelling  of  (ho 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  leading  to  them  having  rendered  the 
passage  impervious.  In  some  cases  also  we  find  lobular  and  lobar 
pneumonia,  not  affecting  the  dependent  part  of  the  lung,  and  not  de- 
pending on  h3rpostasis,  even  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  although  it 
is  more  common  after  it  has  run  its  course.  The  bronchial  glands  are 
swollen,  vascular,  and  occasionally  have  a  medullary  appearance,  such 
as  we  shall  describe  for  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  heart  is  usually 
relaxed,  its  muscles  pale,  sometimes  of  a  dirty-red  color ;  the  endocar- 
dium and  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels  are  infiltrated,  red,  and  dis- 
colored. The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  occasionally  twice,  or  even 
six  times  its  normal  size ;  its  capsule  is  tense,  its  parenchyma  pulpy, 
and  of  a  dark-violet  or  blackish-red  color.  In  rare  cases  we  find  the 
capsule  of  the  spleen  ruptured,  and  blood  poured  through  the  rupture 
into  the  peritoneal  sac.  In  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  some- 
times only  the  large  vessels  are  distended,  sometimes  the  mucous  mem- 
brane appears  dark  red,  from  injection  of  the  finer  vessels,  and  relaxed 
from  infiltration  after  death.  The  most  important  changes  occur  in 
the  small  intestine ;  to  these  ileot^'phus  owes  its  name.  Rokitansky^ 
on  whose  unsurpassed  description  of  the  *Hyphous  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum'*  we  base  our  description,  divides  it  into 
four  stages.  In  the  first  or  congestive  stage,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine  is  the  seat  of  great  hypcrsemia.  It  appears 
swollen,  relaxed,  cloudy,  covered  with  mucous  and  epithelial  masses. 
This  condition  extends  over  all  the  membrane  of  the  intestine,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  part,  near  the  valvula  JBauhini. 
The  mesenteric  glands  are  moderately  swollen,  soft,  vascular,  and  dark 
colored.  In  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  typhous  infiltration,  the  gen- 
eral redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  increase,  and  con- 
centrate on  the  parts  around  the  solitary  and  Peyer^s  glands  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum.  In  these  tissues  there  are  very  peculiar 
changes,  which  are  pathognomonic  of  typhus.  More  or  less  of  the 
glands,  and  parts  around  them,  swell  so  as  to  rise  half  a  line  or  a  line 
above  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  These  prominences  are 
rather  hard,  and  show  through  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  gny  or 
yellowish-red  color ;  they  have  flat  or  steep  edges ;  they  are  seated 
firmly  on  the  muscular  coat,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  them.  The  size  of  the  swollen  solitary 
glands  varies  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  Peyen^n 
patches,  on  the  contrary,  form  patches  from  the  size  of  a  silver  gros- 
dien  to  that  of  a  dollar;  they  are  generally  oval  in  shape,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  valve  they  usually  coalesce,  so  that  at  this  point  thej 
often  cover  a  strip  of  intestine  several  inches  long.     On  the  cut  surface 
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It  looks  as  if  the  diseased  intestinal  glands  were  infiltrated  with  a  soft^ 
grayish-white,  or  pale-reddish  encephaloid  mass;  and  although  it  has 
of  late  been  found  that  in  typhus  disease  the  intestinal  glands  are  not 
infiltrated  with  amorphous  exudation,  but  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
their  cellular  elements  which,  even  under  normal  circumstances,  arc 
peculiar ;  still  the  expression  ^  medullary  infiltration ''  has  almost  uni* 
versally  been  preserved.  Occasionally  the  degeneration  extends  be- 
yond the  follicles,  and  there  is  a  ** medullary  infiltration"  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  their  vicinity,  a  cellular 
neoplasm,  originating  from  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  (  Vtrchoto). 
In  this  stage  the  mesenteric  glands  are  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  bean, 
or  a  hazel-nut,  are  of  a  grayish-red  color,  and  quite  hard.  In  the  third 
stage,  which  JRokitansky  calls  the  stage  of  relaxation,  softening,  and 
breaking  down,  the  changes  in  the  affected  glands  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Not  unfrequently  the  process  becomes  retrogressive, 
without  the  occurrence  of  destruction  of  the  wall  of  the  follicle  or  of 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  it ;  the  swelling  of  the  glands  subsides, 
while  their  contents  are  reabsorbed  after  the  cellular  elements  have 
been  destroyed  by  fatty  metamorphosis.  These  cases  appear  chiefly 
to  correspond  to  the  so-called  abortive  tjrphus.  In  other  cases,  the 
covering  of  the  follicles  is  changed  to  a  dry,  friable  slough,  colored  yel- 
low by  the  fieces ;  this  slough  sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  gland,  so  that  its  form  and  size  correspond  to  those  of  the  plaque ; 
sometimes  it  is  limited  to  part  of  the  covering,  and  the  slough  has  an 
irregular,  angular,  or  roundish  form.  In  still  other  cases,  the  individual 
glands  composing  Peye/'a  patches  rupture,  and  empty  their  contents 
outwardly,  without  the  covering  sloughing.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
surfiice  of  the  plaque  looks  as  if  lull  of  holes,  or  has  a  net-like  appear- 
ance {pktques  d  mtrface  riticulee).  The  mesenteric  glands  are  most 
swollen  in  this  stage ;  some  of  them  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  or 
even  of  a  hen's  egg.  Their  covering  is  usually  bluish  or  brownish  red, 
while  their  substance  has  a  grayish-red,  medullary  appearance.  In  the 
fourth  stage,  or  that  of  ulceration,  the  sloughs  formed  on  the  plaques 
or  solitary  glands  are  either  thrown  off  in  mass,  or,  after  precedent  dis- 
integration, and  a  loss  of  substance,  a  typhous  ulcer  remains.  RokU 
tansky  gives  the  following  as  the  most  important  characters  of  the 
typhus  ulcer :  According  as  it  has  resulted  from  a  solitary  follicle  or 
from  a  Peyer^s  patch,  it  is  round  or  oval,  and,  if  there  has  only  been  a 
partial  slough  on  the  Peyer*s  patch,  it  is  irregular;  it  varies  in  size 
from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  or  a  pea  to  that  of  a  dollar ;  its  seat  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  ulcers  proceeding  from  Peyei^i 
patches  are  of  course  opposite  to  the  insertion  of  the  mesentery.  The 
long  diameter  of  the  elliptical  ulcer  corresponds  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
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';  •^r.^ir  t!.i^  or/.on  z^ir^l-izAifA  In  the  d-:aea.^e  « ziioirvrfCia?*,  th«ea  the 
vy.i*;ir7  sr  ar»  J*  of  *?.>=:  ccL-'.q  tcni-rrro  the  sazse  cLin^r^s  as  ti>:«ie  oi  the 
^rr*;*..  izrf-f'XlTi^'^^  Yxz  rr-r,r^  nr^lj  the  prjcess  eite&is  to  tee  jejnnicn, 
%.vl  ^'.v-n  trj  tf*e  pj-Iorii';  portion  of  the  5tcc:a*:h  iza5trotjrp«hasK  the 
.v>;iUry  ;r!;ir.  i*,  a.vl  r>frtaia  portioc*  of  the  mucocs  rnec:  crane,  wiuch 
rjsti;;i:.v  <'X;rT'r>:^yCid  to  the  fc'yi*  underEToinar  the  chnn^res  characteristic 

VV'hrrr;  d'-af h  occi^rs  d'jrinz  the  recoverr  of  the  ulcer  and  the  other 
f'-^ulu  of  th'r  di*^Av?,afri.T  the  proper  tvphus  process  has  run  its  course, 
tfi^j  jT/^/fft-r/torfem  af»fi*^:arances  diiFer  from  those  above  described,  and  we 
ffirr-tt  not  lirnit  ff\ir-)f:\vf^  to  describing'  the  processes  which  {Mecede  the 
h'/'ilinjr  of  thr;  ulcer,  but  mast  jriTe  a  short  glance  at  the  state  of  the 
'/lh/'r  or;rari.H,  fiartirmlarly  as  they  show  certain  anatomical  changes 
wlii'^  h  W'.vf'r  or  vfrrv  rarelv  rxr-'rur  durino:  the  first  weeks  of  the  disease. 
Ilie  Jy/li'M  of  \fnUftuts  who  have  died  during  the  third  or  fourth  week 
'/f  tli^*  di-'-a**^*,  r/r  later,  are  more  or  less  emaciated;  the  sldn  is  pale, 
npror  ffiorti.H  ifKxlerat/r,  and,  if  there  be  decided  ansemia,  there  is  but 
Iitt.l<r  IjvfK/Htatic  cr^ngestion.     In  many  cases  the  teeth  and  gums  are 
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still  ooverod  \iith  a  blackish  ooating.  Over  the  sacnim,  trochanten, 
and  elbows,  we  usually  find  bed-sores;  there  may  be  destniction  of 
the  skin  onlj,  or  of  the  other  soft  parts  also,  extending  to  the  bonea. 
In  many  bodies  there  is  slight  cedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  and,  if 
one  or  other  femoral  vein  be  obstructed  by  a  thrombus,  there  is  veiy 
marked  oedema  of  the  corresponding  limb.  Lastly,  on  the  skin  we 
often  find  petechiaB,  miliary  vesicles,  ecthyma  pustules,  and,  in  some 
cases,  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  connective 
tissue,  and  suppuration  of  the  parotid  glands.  On  opening  the  body, 
the  muscles  no  longer  appear  red  and  dry,  but  are  pale  and  infiltrated* 
The  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  has  lost  its  dark  color,  is 
fluid,  and  not  unfrequently  contains  fibrinous  dots,  particularly  when 
there  has  been  inflammation  of  any  organs.  The  brain  is  usually  pale, 
moist,  and  the  blood-points  appearing  on  its  cut  surfiice  are  lighter, 
and  contrast  less  with  the  white  brain-substance  than  they  did  earlier 
in  the  disease.  In  the  lungs,  besides  extensive  hypostasis,  we  often 
fijid  lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia,  and  occasionally  there  are  inflamma- 
tory exudations  in  the  pleural  sac ;  any  laryngeal  ulcers  extend  deeply 
and  reach  or  destroy  the  perichondrium.  In  rare  cases  we  find  peri- 
chondritis laiyngea  without  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  (VoL 
L).  The  heart  is  very  relaxed  and  flabby,  the  endocardium  and  tunica 
intima  of  the  vessels  are  greatly  infiltrated.  The  swelling  of  the  spleen 
has  subsided,  its  capsule  is  often  wrinkled,  its  tissue  relaxed  and  pale ; 
occasionally  it  contains  hiemorrhagic  infarctions.  The  distention  of  the 
vessels  and  capillary  hjrpersemia  of  the  stomach  have  disappeared  at  the 
same  time  as  the  swelling  of  the  spleen.  The  ulcers  of  the  intestine  are 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  or  are  already  cicatrized,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  death  was  due  to  other  causes.  Hokitansky  describes  the  healing 
and  cicatrization  of  typhus  ulcers  as  follows :  The  loose  border  of  mu- 
x>us  membrane,  forming  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  becomes  attached  to  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer  gradually  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre,  at  the 
same  time  it  becomes  more  pale  and  less  thick ;  the  delicate  connective- 
tissue  layer,  which  covers  the  muscular  coat  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  be- 
comes whitish,  thickened,  and  is  finally  transformed  into  a  serous  plate, 
into  which  the  adherent  border  passes  imperceptibly,  thinning  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  centre.  The  mucous  membrane  gradually  extends  over 
this  plate  toward  the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  but,  at  the  same  time,  be* 
comes  thinner,  fit)m  the  tension  to  which  it  is  subjected.  When  the 
edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  come  together  and  adhere,  the  healing 
is  complete.  From  the  thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  cicatrix 
forms  a  slight  depression;  it  is  often  somewhat  pigmented,  it  is 
smoother  than  the  parts  aroimd,  and  studded  with  a  few  tufts.  Cica- 
trization of  typhus  ulcers  never  causes  stricture  of  the  intestines.    As 
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the  ulcers  heal,  the  mesenteric  glands  return  to  their  normal  size,  and 
often  shrink  to  small,  firm,  slate-gray  bodies.  Some,  also,  become  case- 
ous and  subsequently  calcareous.  Typhus  ulcers  do  not  always  heal 
up,  as  above  described.  Occasionally  the  healing  is  delayed,  but  does 
finally  occur.  In  other  cases  there  is  ulceration  at  the  edges  and  base 
of  the  ulcer,  which  may  cause  erosion  of  vessels  and  abundant  intes- 
tinal haemorrhage  or  perforation  of  the  intestine.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  rupture  of  the  serous  coat  in  these  slow  ulcers  finally 
results  from  suppuration  of  its  tissue,  from  extensive  gangrene,  or,  after 
destruction  of  the  muscular  coat,  from  simple  rupture  of  the  thin  walL 
The  fact,  that,  not  unfrequently,  errors  of  diet  and  mechanical  causes, 
such  as  compression  of  the  abdominal  contents  by  vomiting,  precede 
the  perforation,  seems  to  show  that  the  perforation  of  the  serous  coat 
is  often  induced  mechanically.  When  death  occurs  late  in  the  disease, 
besides  the  remains  of  the  typhus  processes,  we  occasionally  find  the 
evidences  of  croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  especially  of  the  large  intestine,  and 
very  rarely  in  the  gall-bladder  also.  Lastly,  we  must  add  that  more 
or  less  extensive  nephritis,  as  well  as  thrombi  in  the  veins,  is  among 
the  changes  not  unfrequently  found  after  the  typhus  proper  has  run 
its  course. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^In  manv  cases,  the  evident  commence- 
luent  of  the  disease  is  preceded  for  days  or  weeks  by  indefinite  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  which  do  not  at  the  time  enable  us  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  malady,  but  are  of  diagnostic  importance  after  the 
disease  has  developed,  as  in  doubtful  cases  they  aid  us  in  distinguish- 
ing typhoid  fever  frpm  other  affections  that  begin  suddenly,  without 
premonitory  symptoms.  These  prodromata  are  feelings  of  general 
illness,  mental  disquiet,  great  dulness  and  relaxation,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  restless  sleep  disturbed  by  dreams,  headache,  dizziness, 
wandering  pains  in  the  limbs,  which  are  usually  considered  rheumatic, 
and  repeated  epistaxis.  These  symptoms  may  last  from  a  few  days  to 
several  weeks. 

We  generally  consider  that  the  disease  proper  begins  when 
the  first  chill  occurs  dimng  the  premonitory  symptoms,  or,  if  there 
has  been  no  prodromal  stage,  when  a  chill  notifies  the  patient  of  his 
illness.  This  chill  is  rarely  so  severe  and  continued  as  in  intermittent 
fever  or  pneumonia ;  there  is  usually  no  shivering  or  chattering  of  the 
teeth.  Frequently  there  is  not  a  single  chill,  but  several,  and  cases  do 
occur  without  any  chill.  Hence,  especially  in  inattentive  patients,  we 
sannot  always  tell  whether  the  disease  is  at  the  seventh  or  eighth,  or 
at  the  tliirteenth  or  fourteenth  day. 

The  pathologico-anatomical  changes  in  the  intestines  during  ty- 
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phoid  fever  do  not  correspond  to  any  marked  dinical  stages,  so  as  to 
enable  us  accurately  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  coResponding  to  the 
stages  of  congestion,  typhus  infiltration,  sloughing,  and  ulceration,  and 
to  give  the  symptoms  of  these  different  phases  of  the  intestinal  dis- 
ease. Nor  does  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  chill  give  any 
definite  dew  to  the  pathologioo<inatomical  stage  of  the  bowel  affeo- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
third,  or,  at  latest,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  true  typhub  pro- 
cess has  terminated,  and  that  any  existing  morbid  symptoms  are  only 
its  remains,  and  belong  to  the  secondary  diseases  of  the  blood  and  of 
different  organs,  induced  by  the  typhus  infection.  Therefore  Ha/meT' 
nik  makes  "  a  first  and  second  period  of  the  typhus  bloodrcrasis ; "  in 
his  communications  from  the  Ffeufei^s  dinic,  Vogd  speaks  of  two 
groups  of  symptoms,  the  ^intoxication''  and  the  ^^ reaction"  sjrmp- 
toms ;  Oriesinger  makes  a  "  first  and  second  period  of  the  disease." 
We  also  shall  divide  the  symptoms  into  two  classes,  and  shall  speak 
first  of  the  sj/mptofns  of  the  disease  itself y  afterward  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  sequelcB.  As  we  mentioned  above,  tlte  former  occur  in  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks  of  the  disease,  the  latter  later  in  its  subsequent 
course. 

Even  during  the  first  week  the  patient  becomes  very  weak  and 
much  prostrated;  but  few  can  leave  their  beds  during  the  first  days; 
at  the  same  time  they  complain  of  headadie,  which  is  chiefly  in  the 
forehead ;  of  vague  pains  in  the  extremities,  of  buzzing  in  the  ears, 
flashes  before  the  eyes ;  of  dizziness,  which  is  particularly  severe  when 
they  rise  in  bed,  or  attempt  to  walk.  The  sleep  is  restless  and  broken 
by  dreams,  in  which  the  patients  often  speak  single  words,  or  whole 
sentences,  in  a  loud  voice.  During  the  first  week,  while  awake,  the 
patient  is  usually  perfectly  consdous,  but  shows  little  interest  in 
things  around,  and  answers  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  questionsi, 
There  is  great  thirst,  no  appetite ;  there  is  a  slimy  or  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth ;  many  patients  ask  for  an  emetic,  because  their  stomach 
is  out  pf  order.  Occasionally  there  is  dianhcea,  but  at  first  the 
bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  week 
that  the  patient  has  several  pulpy  or  even  fluid  stools  daily ;  in  still 
other  cases,  the  bowels  remain  constipated  throughout  the  week,  and 
induce  imprudent  physidans  to  prescribe  laxatives.  If  these  or  an 
emetic  be  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  they  almost  al- 
ways induce  severe  diarrhoea,  which  it  is  difficult  to  arrest.  The  pas- 
sages are  rarely  accompanied  by  much  pain.  During  the  first  week 
of  typhoid,  there  is  often  repeated  epistaxis,  which  is  not  apt  to  be 
abundant,  and  which  relieves  the  headache.  In  mcst,  but  not  in  all 
3ases,  cough  and  mucous  expectoration  betray  the  farondiial  catarrh, 
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srhich  may  be  discovered  bj  physical  examination  even  during  the 
first  week.  Among  the  objective  symptoms  comes  next  the  changed 
appoarance  of  the  patient.  While  in  bed,  the  £Eice,  espedaUy  the 
the  cheeks,  app>ears  red ;  but,  if  he  has  been  sitting  up  for  some  time, 
he  looks  pale  and  meagre.  At  first  the  tongue  is  rarely  thickly  coated, 
moist  and  broad,  showing  impressions  of  the  teeth  along  its  sides ;  it 
usually  has  a  thin,  whitish,  epithelial  coating,  through  which  some 
papiKae  project  as  red  points ;  it  is  covered  with  a  tough,  slimy  mucus, 
and  appears  narrow  and  pointed.  The  thin,  epithelial  coating  usuaUy 
falls  off,  gradually  leaving,  as  Vogel  aptly  describes  it,  "  a  moist,  red, 
smooth  tongue,  that  looks  as  if  covered  with  gold-beater's  skin,  or  else 
is  already  inclined  to  dryness.  If  there  be  at  first  a  thick,  adherent 
coating  on  the  tongue,  it  is  usually  detached  from  the  point  posterior- 
ly, and  from  the  sides  toward  the  middle,  so  that  the  whitish  yellow 
coating  appears  enclosed  in  a  very  red  border,  which  constantly  in* 
creases  in  width  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  detachment  begins  centrally, 
BO  that  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue  there  is  a  red  stripe,  that  has  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  become  dry,  and  at  the  sides  two  whitish-yellow, 
moist,  slimy  stripes.  The  central  stripe  is  often  broad  anteriorly,  and 
disappears  posteriorly,  so  that  on  the  point  of  the  tongue  we  see  a  red 
triangle,  with  the  apex  posteriorly."  In  spite  of  this  peculiar  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  diminution 
of  secretion  in  the  mouth,  on  microscopical  examination  of  the  coating 
of  the  tongue,  Vbgel  could  find  nothing  characteristic.  Palpation  and 
percussion  do  not  show  any  anomaly  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  but  on 
auscultation  even  at  first,  and  always  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  we 
find  a  more  or  less  extensive  whistling  sound  (rhonchus  sibilans),  due 
to  catarrh  of  the  smaller  bronchi.  Even  dimng  the  first  days  the  ab- 
domen is  usually  somewhat  puffed  up  and  tense ;  deep  pressure  over  it 
is  generally  painfril,  and  this  sensitiveness  to  pressure  exists  not  only  in 
the  ileo-coecal  region,  but  also  about  the  navel  and  in  the  epigastrium. 
On  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  region,  particularly  if  there  has  already 
been  severe  diarrhoea,  we  notice  a  gurgling  sound,  the  so-called  ileo- 
coecal  gurgling,  whose  diagnostic  importance  was  formerly  much  over- 
estimated. Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  ordinarily  marked.  The  enlarged  organ  usually  has  a  horizon- 
tal position  ;  it  rarely  projects  l)eyond  the  ribs,  and  is  pressed  upward 
and  backward  against  the  spinal  column  by  the  distended  intestines. 
Hence,  the  typhus  spleen  is  rarely  to  be  reached  on  palpation,  and, 
sven  when  it  can  be  touched,  it  is  so  soft  that  we  are  unable  to  define 
its  outlines.  But,  if  we  lay  the  patient  on  his  right  side,  with  his  left 
hand  on  his  head,  on  percussing  the  lower  ribs  of  the  left  side,  we  find 
a  dull  space,  which  may  be  six  inches  long  by  four  wide,  and  which. 
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sorresponding  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs,  nearly  readies  the 
spinal  column  posteriorly,  and  the  margin  of  the  ribs  anteriorly.  An 
mcrease  or  decrease  of  the  spleen-duliiess,  to  the  extent  of  a  centime 
tre  or  so,  cannot  be  made  out  irith  certainty,  in  spite  of  what  enthiisi« 
asts  in  physical  diagnosis  asscil.  Even  when  the  dulness  has  undoubt- 
edly increased  or  decreased  slightly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
may  depend  not  only  on  diminution  or  enlargement  of  the  organ,  but 
aLjo  on  changes  of  its  position.  A  greatly  enlarged  spleen  may  in- 
duce but  little  dulness  when  it  is  pressed  into  the  hollow  of  the  dia^ 
phragm  by  the  distended  intestines,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  lies  in 
contact  with  the  thoracic  walL  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  on 
careful  examination,  we  often  find  a  few  pale-red,  roseola  spots,  about 
the  size  of  a  lentil,  on  the  epigastrium  and  neighboring  portions  of  the 
abdomen  and  breast  Finally,  the  most  important  objective  symptom 
is  the  fever.  The  temperature  rises  very  regularly,  in  a  manner  al- 
most pathognomonic  of  abdominal  typhus.  During  the  first  week, 
the  evening  temperature  is  nearly  two  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  morning ;  the  morning  temperature  of  the  next  day  is  about  one 
degree  lower  than  that  of  the  preceding  afternoon.  For  instance,  a 
patient  who  has  a  temperature  of  104^6  this  evening,  will,  as  a  rule, 
have  a  temperature  of  103^,7  to-morrow  morning,  and  to-morrow  even- 
ing a  temperature  of  105°.5.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  oc- 
casionally there  is  no  increase  of  evening  temperature ;  but  even  then 
the  morning  temperature  is  almost  always  about  one  degree  lower 
than  that  of  the  evening  (  Wunderlieh).  During  the  first  week,  the 
pulse  usually  increases  to  ninety  or  a  hundred,  or  even  hl^er.  Its  fre- 
quence does  not  by  any  means  always  correspond  to  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  for,  besides  this,  there  are  other  causes,  not  always  evident, 
that  influence  the  heart's  action.  Among  other  things,  the  puhe  is  ac- 
celerated from  twenty  to  thirty  beats  in  the  minute,  if  the  patient  sits 
up  in  bed  awhile,  strains  himself^  or  becomes  excited  in^  any  way. 
Regarding  the  quality  of  the  pulse,  the  blood-wave  is  usually  quite 
large,  but  the  artery  remains  soft  during  its  diastole,  and  we  often  no- 
tice that  the  first  pulsation  is  followed  by  a  second,  weaker  one,  that 
the  pulse  beats  double.  The  double  pulse,  which  does  not  occur  exclu- 
sively in  abdominal  typhus,  but  is  more  frequent  here  than  in  any 
other  disease,  and  consequently  is  not  without  diagnostic  importance, 
is  probably  due  to  deficient  activity  of  the  contractile  elements  of 
the  arterial  walls,  which  are  in  a  sub-paralytic  state,  as  it  is  called. 
At  least  it  may  be  shown  that,  if  the  arterial  walls  possessed  no 
contractile  filaments^  but  only  elastic  elements,  the  first  pulsation, 
caused  by  the  blood-wave,  would  be  followed  by  a  second  evident 
pulsation  (^ Ifach$ehwingung^*).    During  the  first  week,  in  accord 
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an<?e  with  the  severirj  of  the  fe  v^er,  the  urine  is  coocentzated,  Higb 
colored^  and  of  increased  5retddi2  gravirj  (10*^0  or  more).  If  the  pa 
tienta  reDtaoe  the  xnz^T  ther  ^^ee  in  persDcratii^Q  and  diarrhcea  br 
drinking'  fireelj,  the  xhsC'luie  anazunt  of  urine  is  n»3t  jiiminisbed  (  F*>;'?/) 
The  prodacti«:>a  of  urea,  which  is  increased  in  prC'portic»a  to  the  supply 
oi  noorishment,  as  shown  bj  T^-V-A  corr?t?pcnds  to  the  elevation  of 
temperature,  which  derends  en  the  increased  transformatioo  of  tissue. 
Later  in  the  disease,  when  the  fever  disappears,  the  increased  prodiK»- 
tion  of  urea  also  ceases,  and,  like  the  temperature,  falls  below  the  nor- 
mal amount.  The  chl«?riijes  are  diminished  in  the  urine  of  typhus  pa- 
tients. The  eiplanati?:jn  of  this  b  less  simple  than  that  of  the  increase 
of  urea.  It  partlv  depends  on  less  salt  being"  eaten  with  tlie  food, 
portlj  on  increased  eicretiDn  of  the  chlorides  br  the  bowels,  partlj 
perhaps  because,  while  the  bI<>Dd  is  dendent  in  albumea,  it  retains 
more  saha.  However,  neither  the  increase  of  urea,  nor  the  decremse 
of  chlorides,  nor,  finally,  the  sligiit  albuminuria,  b  characteristic  of 
typhus,  as  it  also  occurs  in  other  diseases  accompanied  by  severe 
fever  and  copious  e3rufiatic»ns. 

In  the  second  week  of  the  disease  the  complaints  of  pain  in  the 
head  and  limbs  cease,  but  the  dizziness  becomes  worse  and  the  noises 
in  the  ears  are  accompanied  by  deafness,  which,  however,  does  not 
depend  on  dbturbance  of  innervation,  but,  on  a  propa^tion  of  the 
lyy>hous  oral  and  pharyngeal  catarrh  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  cavitj 
of  the  tympanum.  The  expression  becomes  more  stupid,  the  inatten- 
tion greater;  the  intellect,  which  was  us^ially  clear  during  the  first 
week,  becomes  cloudy,  and  the  patient  gradually  falls  into  a  somnolent^ 
stupid  state,  from  which  he  can  only  be  aroused  with  difl^culty,  and  ftjr 
a  short  time.  In  spite  of  the  dry  mouth,  he  manifests  no  desire  lor 
water,  but  drinks  with  avidity  when  a  glass  of  water  b  placed  to  his 
lips.  It  is  often  necessary  to  urge  the  patient  repeatedly,  to  make  him 
show  hb  tongue,  and  when  he  has  at  length,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  succeeded  in  protruding  the  trembling  organ,  he  occasionally 
fiorgets  to  draw  it  back,  and  must  be  reminded  and  urged  to  do  this 
act  also.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  week  particularly,  the  stoob 
and  urine  are  often  passed  in  bed,  because  the  patient  does  not  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  dbt  ended  rectum  or  bladder,  ot 
because  he  neglects  to  contract  the  sphincters  energetically  by  an  ao 
tion  of  his  will.  Many  patients  lie  uncr>nscioiisly  on  their  backs ;  if 
placed  on  the  side,  the  body  and  limbs  follow  their  own  weight,  witlh 
out  the  patient  making  any  attempt  to  change  his  position,  even  if  it 
be  uncomfortable.  The  occasional  trembling  movements  of  the  lips,  or 
a  few  incomprehensible  words  that  the  patients  mumble,  alone  show 
that  the  mental  activity  b  not  all  lost  (febrb  nervosa  stupida)     Othei 
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palientfl,  who  axe  just  as  insensitive  to  the  external  worlJ,  who  denude 
thoinselres  without  any  modesty,  do  not  answer  questions,  and  scarcely 
react  to  the  strongest  irritants,  show  by  their  whole  manner  that  they 
ore  living  in  an  excited  dream ;  they  are  constantly  agitated,  throw 
off  the  bed-<x)ver8  as  fast  as  they  are  replaced;  thrust  first  one  foot, 
then  the  other,  out  of  bed,  attempt  to  stand  up  or  run  away,  talk  loud 
or  disjointed  words,  gesticulate,  speak  unknown  tongues,  and  become 
morose  and  angry  when  they  are  held  or  in  any  way  restrained 
(febris  nervosa  versatilis).     It  is  astonishing  what  eneigy  and  persist- 
ence such  patients  often  show  in  attempting  to  carry  out  their  morbid 
impulses.     Occasionally,  during  the  entire  disease,  a  certain  circle  of 
hallucinations  recurs ;  the  patients  pursue  any  object  that  they  can- 
not attain,  are  grieved  by  any  sorrow  that  they  are  constantly  combat- 
ing, etc.;  in  other  cases  the  phantasms  alternate  confusedly  with 
others  having  apparently  no  connection  with  them.     Occasionally  this 
alternation  is  so  great  that  during  the  day  the  case  appears  to  be  a 
febris  nervosa  stupida,  while  during  the  night  it  seems  to  be  a  febris 
nervosa  versatilis.     In  some  cases  the  patients  are  constipated,  even 
during  the  second  week  of  typhoid  fever ;  but,  as  a  rule  at  this  time, 
there  are  several  watery  evacuations  daily.     They  vary  in  number 
from  three  to  six,  or  even  to  twenty  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours,  but 
we  cannot,  from  their  fr^uence,  decide  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
typhus  ulcers,  as  the  diarrhoea  does  not  depend  on  them,  but  on  the 
catarrh  accompanying  them ;  it  is  exceptional  for  the  stools  to  be  ex* 
cessively  frequent,  and  it  is  most  common  to  have  only  three  or  foui 
passages  daily.    The  dejections  have  the  color  and  appearance  of 
badly-cooked  pea-soup,  in  which  the  meal  is  not  thoroughly  mixed, 
but  has  sunk  to  the  bottom.    They  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  contain 
uniy  traces  of  albumen,  and  have  no  microscopic  elements  or  chemical 
constituents  peculiar  to  typhus.      The  upper  watery  layer  contains 
chiefly  salts,  and  owes  its  alkaline  reaction  to  the  large  amount  of  car> 
bonate  of  ammonia  in  it     The  lower  stratum  consists  of  remains  of 
food,  detritus,  epithelium,  mucous  corpuscles,  numerous  crystals  of  triple 
phosphates,  and  small  yellow  flocculi  and  globules,  of  whose  origin  and 
character  we  know  nothing  definite.     Respiration   is  hastened  and 
superficial.     In  some  cases,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  catarrh,  there  is 
neither  cough  nor  expectoration ;  in  other  cases  the  patients  cough  a 
good  deal,  and  expectorate  quantities  of  tough  mucus.     The  objective 
symptoms  also  have  changed  to  some  extent  in  the  second  week.    The 
cheeks  are  now  more  brownish  red  or  bluish,  the  eyelids  are  half- 
dosed,  there  is  dried  mucus  at  their  comers,  the  conjunctiva  is  injected, 
tite  nostrils  smoky-looking.    A  brown,  tough  mucous,  fuliginous  coating 
sluigs  to  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  brows 
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crust,  which  gradually  becomes  blackish  by  admixture  with  bl<K)d 
fix>m  small  fissures  in  its  mucous  membrane.  Decomposition  of  the 
coating  of  the  tongue  and  teeth  causes  a  very  disagreeable,  penetrating 
odor ;  movement  of  the  tongue  is  much  impaired,  so  that  speech  be- 
comes indistinct,  chewing  of  hard  substances  often  impossible,  and 
even  drinking  difiQcult.  Physical  examination  of  the  thorax  almost 
always  shows  more  or  less  extensive  condensation  of  the  dependent 
portions  of  the  lungs ;  on  both  sides  of  the  spine  the  percussion-sound 
is  less  intense ;  on  ausculting  over  the  back,  we  find  a  weak  vesicular 
or  undecided  breatliing  and  fine  mucous  rille,  rarely  bronchial  respira* 
tion,  and  at  other  parts  of  the  chest  there  are  numerous  loud  rhonchL 
The  belly  is  usually  puffed  up  by  the  excessive  meteorism  of  the  intes- 
tines, which  has  never  been  explained.  Its  sensitiveness  to  pressure 
continues,  as  does  the  ileo-csecal  gurgling  in  many  cases.  The  en* 
largement  of  the  spleen  has  increased ;  and  that  organ  is  pressed  still 
farther  backward  and  upward  by  the  inflated  intestines.  In  some 
cases  the  roseola  spots  have  become  quite  numerous,  and  have  spread 
from  the  epigastrium  and  lower  half  of  the  thorax  to  the  back ;  suda- 
mina  frequently  occur.  Among  the  objective  symptoms  of  fever,  the 
bodily  temperature  in  the  evening  is  usually  104°  to  106°;  in  the 
morning  there  is  only  a  slight  remission.  The  pulse,  which  is  less 
full,  soft,  almost  always  double,  is  often  as  high  as  110  to  120,  or 
more.     In  many  cases  the  urine  contains  traces  of  albumen. 

In  the  third  week  of  typhoid  fever,  the  patient  becomes  excessively 
weak ;  he  cannot  sit  up ;  and,  if  the  bed  be  inclined,  he  slides  down 
uiward  the  foot  of  it,  as  often  as  he  is  lifted  up.  In  the  relaxed  mus* 
cles  we  may  often  see  and  feel  contractions  of  single  fasciculi,  the  so- 
called  subsultus  tendinum.  The  somnolence  and  stupor  reach  tho 
highest  grade ;  the  noisy  delirium  ceases,  and  the  restlessness  gives 
place  to  increasing  stupor;  some  patients  make  automatic  motions 
with  the  hands,  or  pick  at  the  bedclothes,  and  almost  always  pass 
their  faeces  and  urine  in  bed.  Occasionally  the  detrusor  urinse  is  also 
paralyzed,  and  the  bladder  excessively  distended.  The  coating  on  the 
tongue  and  teeth  becomes  thicker,  crusty,  and  fetid ;  the  sUinimering 
speech  grows  unintelligible ;  drinking  is  wory  difficult.  The  chest  and 
abdominal  symptoms,  also  the  frequency  of  icspiration,  rhonchi  and 
mucous  rales,  dulness  along  the  back,  diarrhoea,  and  meteorism,  Ix^como 
very  decided.  The  spleen  does  not  enlarge  any  more,  but  its  swell- 
ing begins  to  subside.  In  the  third  week  the  roseola  spots  also 
begin  to  grow  pale,  while  the  sudamina  increase,  and  petechiie  some- 
times appear.  In  most  patients  then*  is  erythema  about  the  sacrum 
and  detachment  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  exposed  cutis  slouglis.  At 
Ihe  commencement  of  the  thi-d  week  there  is  also  apt  to  he  an  xit 
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crease  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  pulse.  The  niorning  reinissiuQS  are 
indistinct  Fatal  termination  is  most  common  in  the  third  week ,  if  not 
induced  by  some  peculiar  accident^  death  results  from  oedema  of  the 
lungs,  after  the  prostration,  weakness,  temperature,  and  pulse  have 
reached  the  highest  grade.  The  more  the  respiration  is  affected,  the 
sooner  and  more  readily  paralysis  of  the  heart  occurs.  In  fiavorable 
cases  there  is  a  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  week.  The  state  of  deep  sopor,  during  which  the  patient  lives 
a  dream-life,  gives  place  to  natural  sleep.  While  awake,  the  expres> 
sion  of  the  patient  shows  that  he  pays  some  attention  to  the  things 
about  him,  which,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  had  no  existence  for 
him;  he  also  recognizes  his  attendants.  The  first  glance  in  which 
affection  and  gratitude  again  appear  may  be  regarded  as  an  advance, 
although  the  danger  is  not  yet  over,  and  although  the  hopes  awakened 
by  this  and  other  sig^s  are  often  blasted.  The  more  quiet  and  con- 
tinued the  sleep,  the  clearer  the  intellect  usually  is  during  the  waking 
state.  The  patients  begin  to  complain  of  the  bed-sores,  and  to  lie  on 
the  side,  so  as  to  avoid  pressing  on  the  sore  parts.  They  no  longer 
pass  their  urine  and  fioeces  in  bed,  but  call  for  the  bed-|>an  when  they 
wish  to  have  a  stool,  or  empty  the  bladder.  The  number  of  respirations 
decreases,  the  patients  cough  oftcner,  and  more  strongly,  and  easily 
expectorate  the  mucus  collecting  in  the  bronchi,  which  has  become 
less  tough,  and  is  usually  yellowish.  The  passages  are  less  frequent, 
and  contain  some  consistent  matter.  The  blue,  sodden  appearance  of 
the  patient  disappears,  the  face  becomes  paler.  The  tongue  grows 
moist  at  the  edges  and  tip,  its  coating  is  g^dually  thrown  off;  speech 
becomes  more  intelligible ;  there  is  less  diflQculty  in  drinking.  We 
hear  moist  r&les  in  the  chest,  the  dulness  along  the  spine  disappears ; 
even  at  these  points  the  respiratory  murmur  becomes  distinct,  mcte- 
orism  decreases,  the  spleen  dulness  grows  less,  the  roseola  spots  dis- 
appear. With  the  abatement  of  the  other  symptoms,  the  difference 
between  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures  becomes  remarkable ; 
while  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla  still  rises  to  104°  to  106°  in 
the  evening,  in  the  morning  it  is  often  only  101°  to  103°,  or  even  less. 
These  lower  deg^cs  are  not  observed  in  the  evem'ng  for  some  time 
yet.  As  the  temperature  decreases,  the  pulse  also  falls,  although  the 
two  do  not  keep  pace.  At  the  same  time  the  pitlse  becomes  fuller, 
and  loses  its  rebounding  character.  This  general  improvement,  which 
often  does  not  occiu*  till  the  fourth  week,  while  the  symptoms  have 
maintained  their  intensity,  or  even  increased  till  the  end  of  the  tliiid 
week,  often  passes  directly  into  convalescence,  and  the  slow  recoveiy 
alone  shows  that  remains  of  the  typhus  process,  especially  intestinal 
ulcers,  still  exist ;  in  other  cases,  the  improvement  is  only  temporary ; 
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the  symptoms  grow  worse,  and  the  patients  die  of  paralysis  of  the 
heart  and  sufTocation.  In  some  cases,  finally,  the  above  symptoms  are 
followed  by  those  of  retarded  repair  of  the  typhous  local  affections 
and  sequelae.  The  appetite,  which  often  becomes  wolfish  during  con- 
valescence, may  prove  fatal,  if  the  physician  be  careless,  or  the  patient 
intractable.  We  shall  again  refer  to  the  danger  accompanying  this 
symptom.  Almost  all  convalescents  lose  their  hair.  But,  as  the  hair- 
follicles  have  undergone  no  permanent  disturbance  of  nutrition,  a  new 
growth  of  hair  sprouts  up  soon  after  the  old  has  fallen  out. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  as  comprehensive  a  view  as  possible, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  tolerably  complete  one,  of  a  severe  "  normal " 
case  of  typhus.*  But  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  describe  with  equal 
fulness  the  numerous  and  varied  deviations  that  it  presents  in  differ 
ent  cases,  and  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  noting  the  most  impor- 

*  Wanderlich^  who  has  made  a  vcrj  large  number  of  measurements  of  tempera- 
ture in  typhoid  fever,  gives  the  most  important  results  of  his  observations  about  as 
Cbllows :  The  course  of  the  fever  is  typical  and  perfectly  characteristic ;  it  distin* 
guishes  abdominal  typhus  from  any  other  disease.  Besides  the  cases  which  exactly 
follow  the  regular  type,  there  are  others  which  deviate  from  it — irregular  cases.  The 
causes  of  the  irregularities  cannot  be  recognized  in  every  instance.  Tlie  course  of  the 
disease  shows  two  sharply-bounded,  distinct  periods,  which  correspond  to  the  depo8i« 
tion  and  rcabsorption  of  the  infiltrations  and  exudations.  These  periods  agree  with 
certain  portions  of  time,  and  in  regular  or  nearly  regular  cases  they  respectively 
correspond  to  the  first  and  last  half  of  the  disease.  In  mild  forms,  the  first  period 
lasts  only  a  week,  or  a  week  and  a  half;  the  entire  disease  lasts  three  or  four  weeks. 
In  severe  cases,  tlie  first  period  lasts  two,  three,  or  three  and  a  half  weeks  ;  the  en- 
tire disease  lasts  five,  six,  or  occasionally  from  eight  to  ten  weeks. 

In  the  Jirst  tceek^  it  is  such  an  absolute  rule  for  the  temperature  to  rise  two  de- 
grees toward  evening,  and  to  fall  one  degree  before  the  next  morning,  (hat,  if  the 
temperature  on  the  second  or  third  day  be  104°  or  over,  we  may  exclude  typhoid ; 
the  same  is  true,  if  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  the  evening  temperature  do 
not  rise  to  103",  and,  lastly,  if  the  evening  temperature  begins  to  decrease  again 
as  early  as  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  week.  A  decided  increas**  of  temperature 
during  the  first  week  is  generally  an  unfavorable  sign,  while  u  blight  increase  is 
favorable. 

In  the  Kwnd  veek  we  may  exclude  typhoid,  if  the  temperature  be  below  104**  on  one 
or  mere  evenings  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  day,  and,  conversely,  on  the  evenings 
of  the  second  week,  scarcely  any  other  acute  disease  shows  repeated  lise  of  the  even- 
ing tempero»ure  to  104**.  A  favorable  course  of  the  disease  during  the  second  week 
renders  it  probable  that  the  third  week  will  be  still  milder,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a 
severe  and  unfavorable  second  week  may  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  subsetpient  course 
of  the  disease  will  be  unfavorable.  Among  the  favorable  indications  during  the  sec- 
ond week  are:  an  evening  temperature  between  104°  and  105°;  a  morning  tempera- 
ture one  or  two  degrees  lower;  late  occurrence  of  the  exacerbation  (not  before  10 
A.  M.) ;  early  occurrence  of  the  remission  (before  midnight) ;  rcc;ular  and  daily  moder- 
ate di'creaseof  temperature,  as  coniinued  with  that  of  the  preceding  day.  Among  the 
unfavorable  indieaticns  are:  continued  elevation  of  the  morning  temperature;  in 
crease  of  the  evening  temperature  to  105". 5,  or  more ;  early  occurrenci^  of  the  daily 
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rant  modifications  of  its  course,  and  the  severest  and  most  dangerous 
accidents  that  present  themselves. 

First,  there  are  many  cases  which  are  not  characterized  by  any  re- 
markable lack  of  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  or  by  any  other  peculiar] 
ties  during  the  first  week ;  but  in  the  second  week  the  symptoms  do 
not  grow  worse  and  prove  dangerous,  as  in  "  normal ''  typhus,  but 
they  decrease,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week  have 
all  disappeared.  Lebert  has  proposed  the  name  (xbartive  t}/phua  for 
these  cases,  and  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  other  names,  such  as 
^  febricula,*'  '*  febris  typhoides,"  eta,  because  it  better  expresses  the 
iad  that  these  cases  are  only  modified,  benign,  brief  forms  of  typhoid, 
and  not  a  peculiar  variety  of  disease.  After  what  we  have  said,  it 
would  be  a  useless  repetition  to  give  a  description  of  the  course  of 
abortive  typhoid  during  the  first  week ;  so  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
many  of  the  cases  which  former  writers  call  ^^ gastric  fever"  or  "  mu- 
cous fever ''  are  to  be  regarded  as  abortive  typhus.  The  old  customary 
precaution,  of  waiting  till  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease  before  saying 
whether  the  case  was  *^one  of  gastric  or  nervous  fever,''  was  and  still 
is  very  justifiable.  The  designations  "gastric  fever"  and  '*nen*ous 
fever,"  in  common  use,  exactly  correspond  to  what  modem  physicians 
mean  by  "  abortive  typhus  "  and  "  normal  typhoid,"  and  since  the  laity 
do  not  understand  precise  scientific  terms,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up 
this  old  custom.  As  in  the  first  week  the  thermometer  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  distinguishing  typhoid  from  a  genuine  febrile  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh  (VoL  L),  so  in  the  second  week  it  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  deciding  whether  the  disease  will  be  an  abortive  ty- 
phus or  not ;  the  other  symptoms  are  fax  more  deceptive.  If  we  find 
tlut  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease  the  temperature  ceases 
to  rise,  but  gradually  falls,  and  especially  if  we  find  decided  morning 
re.nissions  at  this  time,  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  the  case  is 
one  of  abortive  tj7)hus.     Cases  where  the  temperature  rises  again 

ezacerbationfl ;  late  occurrence  of  the  daily  remiBsions ;  and  very  high  temperatoro  at 
any  time. 

In  the  third  week^  in  mild  casefl,  there  are  great  morning  remissions,  so  that  the 
morning  temperature  may  be  three  to  three  and  a  half  degrees  lower  than  the  even- 
ing temperature,  and  may  become  normal  toward  the  end  of  the  wook.  And  from 
the  middle  of  the  week  the  evening  temperature  also  decreases.  In  severe  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  temperature  sinks  but  little  during  the  third  week,  or  else  it 
maintains  the  same  Iieight,  or  even  rises.  In  the  latter  case,  we  may  almost  posi- 
tively expect  a  severe  fourth  week,  and  not  look  for  a  decided  decrease  of  the  fever 
before  the  fiflh  week. 

We  may  look  for  the  approach  of  death,  if  the  ten-perature  remain  Tor  some  timo 
dt  107 ' ;  if  it  suddenly  rise  to  lOT'.O  or  108*,  or  when  it  suddenly  falls  very  low,  say 
10  94".  We  must  not  expect  perfect  convalescence  till  the  temperature  is  normal  in 
the  fivuiing  also. 
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toward  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
disease  is  as  above  described,  are  rare.  Even  in  abortive  typhus, 
the  sleep  is  restless  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  and  patients  talk  in 
their  sleep  during  the  second  week ;  but  when  awake  their  mind  is 
clear,  and  only  a  moio  or  less  marked  apathy  reminds  us  of  the  coma 
vigil  of  severe  cases.  The  bronchitic  symptoms  are  moderate;  the 
daily  evacuations  are  few  in  number,  or  there  is  no  diarrhoea.  The 
patient  looks  pale  and  worried  rather  than  blue  and  sodden.  The 
tongue  is  inclined  to  dryness,  but  is  not  covered  with  a  firm  crust. 
There  is  either  no  deafness,  or  else  it  is  only  slight,  like  the  oral  and 
pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  abdomen  is  soft  and  only  moderately  promi- 
nent. Frequently  there  is  no  ileo-cajcal  gurgling  or  sensitiveness  of 
the  abdomen  to  pressure.  The  spleen-dulness  is  but  little  increased. 
Only  exceptionally  a  few  roseola  spots  occur  on  the  epigastrium. 
During  the  morning,  and  while  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  the  pulse 
is  only  moderately  hastened.  In  the  third  week,  or  toward  the  end 
of  tlie  second,  the  temperature  is  usually  normal,  and  is  only  elevated 
moderately  toward  evening ;  the  tongue  remains  moist,  and  the  patient 
begins  to  have  some  appetite.  The  morbid  symptoms  of  the  thoracio 
and  abdominal  organs  have  disappeared,  particularly  the  diarrhoea. 
Many  patients  are  anxious  to  get  up ;  but,  on  attempting  to  rise  oi 
move  about  the  room,  are  usually  surprised  at  their  feebleness,  of 
which  they  were  not  aware  while  in  bed.  The  strength  returns  slowly, 
and  this  tardy  convalescence  shows  the  severity  of  the  disease  that 
the  patient  has  had.  The  conjecture  above  advanced,  that  in  abortive 
typhus  there  is  no  sloughing  of  the  diseased  intestinal  glands,  is  not 
founded  on  post-^Tiortem  examination,  for  which  the  favorable  course 
Df  the  disease  gives  no  opportunity,  but  on  the  early  cessation  of  the 
diarrhoea,  and  the  absence  of  the  sequelse,  so  common  in  severe  and 
tedious  cases  of  typhus,  especially  of  those  depending  on  retarded  dear 
trization  of  the  intestinal  ulcers,  and  on  the  ulceration  occurring  in 
their  place. 

There  is  a  second  modification  of  typhus  which  differs  materially 
from  that  above  described ;  it  is  usually  termed  typhiui  ambidatorius. 
It  is  not  very  rare  for  persons  who  have  only  suffered  from  a  slight 
amount  of  weariness  and  depression,  loss  of  appetite  and  slight  diar- 
rhoea, but  have  still  been  able  to  attend  to  business,  or  go  on  a  jour- 
ne}'',  to  die  suddenly  of  perforation  of  the  bowel  or  intestinal  haemop- 
rhage.  On  autopsy  of  such  cases,  we  may  find  numerous  intestinal 
ulcers  along  with  sloughing  patches  and  medullary  infiltration  of  the 
mesenteric  glands ;  in  short,  the  anatomical  changes  of  advanced  ty- 
phous disease  of  the  intestines.  It  is  diflicult  to  explain  this  peculiar 
form  of  disease,  except  on  the  supposition  that,  under  some  circum* 
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stanoes,  the  infection  with  typhous  poison  may  give  rise  to  local 
changes  in  the  intestines,  but  induce  so  little  alteration  in  the  blood 
and  nutrition  as  to  cause  no  noticeable  functional  disturbance. 

While  in  typhus  ambulatorius  the  constitutional  disturbance  and 
feyer  are  so  slight  as  to  be  soaroely  observable,  some  other  cases  of 
typhoid  are  characterized  by  unusual  intensity  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  especially  by  the  height  of  the  fever.  In  these  cases 
the  disease  usually  runs  a  ^Humultuous"  course.  Even  in  the  first 
week  the  temperature  rises  to  106^  or  more,  and  the  pulse  beats  120 
to  130  per  minute.  During  the  day,  the  patients  lie  in  a  state  of 
deep  somnolence,  and  look  stupid;  at  night  they  have  high  delirium, 
and  can  scarcely  be  kept  in  bed.  Subsultus  tendinum,  picking  at  the 
bedclothes,  and  occasionally  convulsive  movements,  begin  early.  The 
ntensity  of  the  local  symptoms  usually  corresponds  to  that  of  the  gen- 
eral disease.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  crusted  early ;  even  during 
the  first  week  the  bronchitic  symptoms,  the  signs  of  condensation  of 
the  lungs,  the  meteorism,  diarrhoea,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
attain  as  high  a  grade  as  they  usually  do  by  the  end  of  the  second 
week.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  the  patient  is  greatly  prostrated,  slips  down  in  bed,  has  a  small, 
irregular  pulse,  and  very  rapid  superficial  respiration.  Such  patients 
often  die  early  of  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  oedema  of  the  lungs.  In 
other  patients,  after  a  tumultuous  course  during  the  first  week,  the 
symptoms  moderate  and  show  no  marked  peculiarities  during  the 
second  or  third  week.  Between  typhus  of  great  intensity  and  tu- 
multuous course,  and  typhus  of  moderate  intensity,  and  between  this 
and  typhus  ambulatorius,  there  are  numerous  intermediate  forms, 
which  we  shall  not  fully  describe.  Many  cases,  treated  for  weeks  as 
^ gastric^'  or  '^mucous  "  fever,  and  finally  recovering  without  any  affeo- 
tion  of  the  intellect  or  dr3me88  of  the  tongue,  are  mild  cases  of  ty- 
phoid ;  but  it  is  certainly  going  too  far  to  scratch  gastric  and  mucous 
fevers  entirely  out  of  the  list  of  diseases.  As  we  have  shown  above, 
the  height  of  the  bodily  temperature  is  more  important  than  the  roseola 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  ui  diagpiosing  between  t3rphoid,  that 
is,  an  infectious  disease,  and  a  genuine  intestinal  catarrh. 

The  appearances  are  also  modified  when  the  typhous  intestinal 
disease  is  very  slight,  or,  to  use  the  customary  expression,  when  the 
t3rphus  localizes  itself  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the  intestines,  and 
^runs  almost  exclusively  in  the  blood."  Since,  in  the  first  weeks  espe- 
cially, the  distinction  between  abdominal  typhus  and  other  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  is  based  chiefiy  on  the  intestinal  symptoms,  an  exact 
diagnosis  is  entirely  impossible  in  such  cases,  and  we  must  occasionally 
content  ourselves  with  a  probable  diagnosb,  by  the  exclusion  of  other 
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Infectious  diseases.  If  the  intestinal  symptoms  fail  entirely,  or  if  thecc 
are  only  slight  indications  of  them,  while  the  bronchitis  is  severe  and 
is  early  complicated  with  collapse  and  hypostasis  of  the  lung  or  with 
decided  pneumonia,  we  have  the  disease  which,  especially  in  those 
fatal  cases  where  autopsy  has  shown  medullary  infiltration  of  the 
bronchial  glands,  has  been  called  pneumo-typhus  or  broncho-typhus.  It 
is  evident  that  these  cases,  where  the  patients  have  a  very  cyanotic 
look  and  hastened  and  painful  respiration,  belong  to  the  malignant 
forms.  While  the  severe  fever  increases  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  disease  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs  impedes  the  excretion  of  the 
extensively  formed  deleterious  gases.  The  formation  of  typhous  ulcers 
in  the  larynx  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  any  characteristic  symp- 
toms, and  modifies  the  appearance  of  the  disease  so  little  that  we  are  less 
justified  in  making  ''  laryngotyphus  "  a  separate  class  than  we  should 
be  in  so  considering  broncho-  and  pneumo-typhus.  But  while,  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  disease,  laryngeal  ulcer  is  not  usually  recognized, 
and  is  accidentally  found  on  autopsy,  it  plays  a  very  important  part- 
in  the  sequela?  of  typhus. 

Among  the  accidents  that  interrupt  the  normal  course  of  the  dis- 
ease during  the  first  weeks,  the  most  important  are  perforation  of  the 
bowel,  intestinal  haemorrhage,  and  the  abundant  epistaxis  whidi 
occasionally  occurs  during  the  second  or  third  week. 

The  perforations  of  the  intestine,  which  occur  during  the  firsl 
weeks  of  the  disease  from  the  formation  of  a  slough  not  only  in  the 
mucous  coat  covering  the  patches,  but  also  in  the  muscular  and  serous 
coats  at  the  affected  parts,  induce  intense  peritonitis ;  but  since,  pre- 
vious to  the  perforation,  there  has  occasionally  been  adhesion  between 
diflfercnt  loops  of  intestine,  from  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum,  this 
inflammation  is  sometimes  partial,  not  total,  at  first.  The  first  signs  of 
perforation  are  a  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  usually  arouses 
the  patient  even  from  deep  stupor,  and  which  becomes  excessive  on 
the  lightest  pressure  over  the  abdomen;  the  patient  collapses  sud- 
denly, the  face  becomes  distorted,  the  pulse  small,  the  extremities  cool, 
and  death  usually  occurs  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  with 
the  symptoms  that  we  have  described  (Vol.  I.)  as  indicative  of  peri- 
tonitis from  perforation  of  the  bowel.  The  most  certain  point  in  the 
diagnosis  of  perforation  of  the  intestine  is  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  which  is  shown  by  the  liver  being  pressed  away  from 
the  abdominal  wall  and  a  consequent  disappearance  of  the  liver-dul- 
ness.  If  this  symptom  be  absent,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that 
the  peritonitis  is  not  due  to  perforation  of  the  intestine. 

Intestinal  haemorrhages,  occurring  in  the  first  weeks  of  typhus,  from 
erosion  of  the  vessels  on  the  detachment  of  the  slough,  or  from  rupturp 
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af  the  overfilled  capillaries  in  the  spongy  elevations  of  the  muoous 
membrane  over  the  plaques  above  described^  if  abundant,  often  betiaj 
themselves  before  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  dejections,  by  the 
collapse  of  the  patient,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  fall  of  his 
temperature,  and  occasionally  by  a  clearing  of  the  intellect.  The  loss 
of  blood  is  often  very  considerable,  but  patients  rarely  die  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  haemorrhage;  the  bleeding  usually  ceases,  the  typhus 
pursues  its  course,  but  the  strength  of  the  patient  does  not  carry  him 
through,  and  most  patients  die,  sooner  or  later,  after  the  haemorrhage, 
from  the  exhaustion  that  is  completed  by  the  fever  and  diarrhcea. 

The  abundant  haemorrhages  from  the  nose  during  the  second  and 
third  weeks  are  far  less  dangerous  than  the  intestinal  haemorrhages; 
they  are  due  to  an  acute  haemorrhagio  diathesis,  which  frequently 
occurs  from  excessive  debility.  They  may  be  so  severe  as  to  require 
the  tampon,  they  exhaust  the  patient,  and  at  least  retard  convalescence. 
In  women  there  is  often  haemorrhage  from  the  genitals  also,  which  does 
not  always  occur  at  the  menstrual  period.  Although  the  loss  of  blood 
is  not  great,  those  haemorrhages  which  are  greeted  by  the  laity  as 
favorable  signs  are  usually  tnali  ominis. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  most  typhus  patients  recover  very  slowly 
even  when  the  intestinal  ulcers  heal,  the  fever  disappears,  and  the  ap- 
petite returns  immediately  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and  do 
not  fully  regain  their  strength  for  five  or  six  weeks,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  retarded  htcUing  of  the  intestinal  ulcers^  and  the 
continuance  of  even  a  moderate  fever  by  the  bowel-disease,  should  in- 
crease the  danger  to  the  patient.     In  these  cases  we  find  the  typhus 
proper  followed  for  weeks  by  symptoms  of  an  asthenic  fever,  or  of  a 
fever  in  debilitated  and  anaemic  persons.    The  intellect  remains  cloud- 
ed, although  the  violent  delirium  usually  disappears ;  the  patient  be* 
comes  weaker,  and  slips  down  in  bed  more  frequently  than  before. 
The  tongue  does  not  again  become  moist,  or  else  becomes  dry  again, 
the  bronchitic  symptoms  disappear,  but  the  hypostases  extend;  en- 
lai^ment  of  the  spleen  and  roseola  spots  can  no  longer  bo  found,  but 
the  meteorism  and  diarrhoea  continue  more  or  less  marked.     The  bed- 
sore over  the  sacrum  spreads,  increases  in  depth,  and  may  cause  fright- 
ful destruction.     Bed-sores  also  develop  over  the  trochanters,  elbows, 
and  on  the  knees  also,  if  the  patients  be  laid  on  the  belly.     Petechiae 
and  ecchjmoses  form  at  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  where 
there  has  been  any  temporary  pressure.     Emaciation  becomes  exces- 
sive ;  the  pallid  skin  is  constantly  bathed  in  perspiration.     The  visible 
mucous  membranes  also  become  pale  and  bloo41esa     There  is  often 
slight  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  excessive  oedema  of  one  leg 
from  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  veiOi     Many  patients  die  in  the  siztb 
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OT  seventh  week,  or  even  later,  of  this  slow  form  of  tjphoid.  lu  othcf 
cases  the  diarrhoea  ceases,  the  intestinal  ulcers  heal ;  but  the  bed-sores 
nduoe  fatal  exhaustion ;  at  least,  we  not  imfrequently  find  deep  de- 
struction of  the  soft  parts  and  exposure  of  the  bones,  and  recentlj- 
healed  intestinal  ulcers,  as  the  only  post-mortem  appearances  in  cases 
that  have  proved  fatal  late  in  the  disease.  The  pneumonias,  pleurisies, 
suppurations  of  the  parotid,  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  intestines, 
nephritis,  and  other  sequelae  of  typhoid  above  mentioned,  show  them- 
selves, just  as  in  other  debilitated  persons,  by  objective  rather  than  by 
subjective  symptoms.  Chills,  and  renewed  increase  of  the  bodily  tem- 
perature, should  excite  the  suspicion  of  one  of  these  consecutive  diseases 
and  induce  a  more  careful  examination.  Repeated  chills,  very  high 
temperature,  quick  collapse,  generally  depend  on  pyaemia,  induced  by 
absorption  of  ichor  from  the  bed-sores.  The  occurrence  of  severe  pain 
in  the  larynx,  hoarseness,  aphonia,  and  the  signs  of  acute  laiyngeal 
obstruction,  indicate  perichondritis  laryngea,  which  is  caused  by  ty- 
phous  laryngeal  ulcers  penetrating  deeply,  but  also  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  this  as  a  sequel  of  typhus. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  that  in  some  cases  perforation  of  the  in- 
testine occurs  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  not  only  while  the  patient  is 
debilitated  by  the  fever,  induced  by  sluggish  ulcers,  but  even  while 
convalescence  is  going  on  perfectly  well  Far  more  rarely  haemor- 
rhages occur  at  this  time,  from  slowly-healing  ulcers. 

Recovery  is  the  most  frequent  termination  of  tj'phoid  fever;  it 
takes  place  in  about  three-fourths  of  all  cases ;  but  some  epidemics  are 
fiur  more  malignant,  while  in  others  the  mortality  is  much  less.  In 
most  fatal  cases  death  occurs  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  is,  at  its  height ;  but  we  have  already  stated  that,  where 
the  course  is  very  rapid,  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  the  first  week, 
and,  in  protracted  cases,  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  or  even  later. 
The  difibrent  causes  of  death  have  been  sufficiently  described  when 
speaking  of  the  symptoms  and  course. 

Sometimes  typhoid  ends  in  incomplete  recovery ;  sequelae,  such  as 
disturbances  of  innervation,  neuralgias,  partial  paralyses,  partial  anaes- 
thesias, or  mental  disturbances,  remain ;  occasionally  typhus  leaves  a 
tabes  and  a  lasting  anaemia  and  hydracmia,  which  are  not  thoroughly 
understood.  The  material  changes  on  which  these  disturbances  of  in 
nervation  depend  have  not  been  discovered  on  post-mortem  examina* 
tion.  The  suj^position,  that  the  remaining  sickness  and  the  deficient 
formation  of  blood  depend  on  destruction  of  the  intestinal  glands  and 
impermeability  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  is  incorrect.  Pulmonary  con- 
sumption not  un  frequently  develops  during  convalescence  from  severe 
typhoid  fever. 
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Treatment. — Prophylaxis  requires  that,  in  large  cities,  where 
^hoid  fever  is  endemic,  there  should  be  sanitaiy  police  rules  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  becoming  soaked  with  putrid  decomposing  materials. 
Of  late,  many  attempts  have  been  made,  by  drainage  in  cities,  to  re* 
move  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  which  greatly  favors  the  decompoAtion 
of  animal  substances,  and,  consequently,  the  ocauTcnce  of  typhus  and 
cholera  germs.  Should  the  drainage  succeed,  and  should  it  decrease 
the  number  of  typhus  and  cholera  cases,  as  the  drying  up  of  swampc 
sometimes  does  that  of  intermittent  fever,  the  still  youthful  science  of 
hygiene  would  boast  of  a  brilliant  triumph.  Some  phjrsidans  still 
doubt  the  contagiousness  of  abdominal  typhus,  or,  at  least,  consider  it 
as  not  proved.  But  such  views  must  not  I^e  brought  to  the  bedside 
of  the  patient;  here  the  fact,  that  the  non-contagiousness  has  not 
been  proved,  must  make  va  act  as  if  its  contagiousness  had  been  de- 
monstrated. The  sick  should  be  isolated  from  the  well,  and  only 
those  attendants  required  in  caring  for  the  patients  should  be  allowed 
in  his  vicinity.  It  is  just  as  important  that  all  healthy  persons,  who 
can  be  spared,  should  be  removed  from  the  locality  whero  the  infection 
of  one  or  moro  persons  has  occurred.  I  have  learned  of  one  very  sor* 
rowful  instance  in  Rheinland  during  the  past  few  years,  where,  ap- 
parently, from  the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  almost  all  the  members 
of  one  family,  one  after  another,  died  of  abdominal  typhus.  Lastly 
we  must  take  care  that  the  dejections  of  patients  be  not  thrown  into 
privies  used  by  other  persons.  We  know  no  prophylactic  romedies 
that  protect  firom  infection  by  typhoid. 

When  abdominal  typhus  has  once  begun,  we  may,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, attempt  to  cut  short  its  course.  It  is  now  generally  reoog^ 
nized  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  emetics  or  venesection,  which,  for  a 
time,  were  recommended  for  this  purpose ;  in  fact,  these  measures  al- 
most  always  have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Only  when  thero  is  undigested  food  in  the  stomach,  should  we  give  a , 
dose  of  ipecaa ;  in  all  other  cases  we  must  romain  immovable  to  the 
senseless  and  often  annoying  requests  of  the  laity  for  the  administra- 
tion of  an  emetic  The  case  is  very  different  with  a  few  large  doses 
of  calomel.  After  the  accurate  observations  of  Wunderlichj  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  by  this  remedy  we  may,  in  some  few  cases,  cut 
short  the  disease  (according  to  Wuiiderlich^  one  or  two  five-grain 
doses  arc  enough),  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  ihia 
remedy  is  given  during  the  first  week,  and  before  the  occurrence  of 
much  diarrhoea,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  rendered  milder  and  shorter. 
The  experience  of  Pfeuf^r^a  clinic,  as  well  as  my  own,  perfectly  agrees 
with  WuTkderlicKs.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  say  whether  the  calo- 
mel has  a  favorable  influence  on  the  typhous  intestinal  disease,  by  op- 
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posing  thu  slougliing  and  ulceration,  and  whether,  consequently,  we 
can  only  expect  benefit  from  it  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  disease,  when 
these  changes  have  not  yet  taken  place.  WlUehrand  has  lately  reo- 
ommended  iodine  as  a  specific  in  typhoid,  and  the  results  published 
by  him,  Liebermeister^  and  others,  ui^e  us  to  make  more  trials  with 
the  preparations  of  iodine  in  this  disease,  although  the  treatment  is 
not  a  new  one.  WiUebrand  dissolves  six  grains  of  iodine  and  twelve 
of  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  drachm  of  water,  and  gives  three  or  four 
drops  of  this  solution  in  a  wineglassful  of  water  every  two  hours.  It 
is  said  that,  even  after  one,  two,  or  three  days  of  this  treatment,  there 
is  a  decided  remission  of  the  temperature ;  sordes  do  not  come  on  the 
gums,  or  they  disappear  eady ;  the  fever  ceases  in  an  unusually  short 
time. 

In  most  cases  of  typhus,  the  indications  are  to  protect  the  patients 
from  all  injurious  influences,  to  combat  dangerous  symptoms,  and  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  dietetic  rules.  In  the  first 
place,  wherever  circumstances  permit,  we  should  see  that  the  sick- 
room be  not  too  small,  and  be  very  careful  to  have  it  well  ventilated. 
Fresh,  pure  air  is  very  necessary  for  all  typhus  patients,  and  they  do 
not  catch  cold  nearly  so  readily  as  the  laity  imagine.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  should  be  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  and  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  60®  to  65°.  In  North  Germany  there 
is  a  belief  that  a  vessel  of  water  under  the  bed  prevents  bed-sores.  If 
it  do  not  fulfil  the  expected  end,  this  practice  is  probably  useful  in 
maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  the  room.  We  should  also 
attend  carefully  to  the  patient's  bed.  The  coverings  should  not  be  too 
heavy,  and  the  sheet  should  have  no  creases  in  it.  The  bed  and  body 
linen  should  be  changed  as  often  as  soiled.  "We  siiould  not  neglect  to 
see  that  the  body  of  the  patient  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  through- 
out the  attack.  Even  among  the  neatest  persons  this  is  not  super- 
fluous, for  they  are  often  prejudiced,  or  else  fear  to  injure  the  patient 
by  exposure,  or  do  not  carefully  inspect  the  parts  about  the  anus  and 
sexual  organs,  so  as  to  cleanse  them  from  any  excretions.  Neglect 
of  this  precaution  frequently  cannot  be  subsequently  made  good. 
The  most  insignificant  erythema  on  the  nates,  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  may  prove  very  dangerous  late  in  the  disease,  by 
forming  the  commencement  of  an  extensive  bed-sore.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  too  weak  to  clean  his  own  mouth,  we  should  have  it  washed 
out  regularly  with  a  linen  rag  wet  with  cold  water,  or,  still  better, 
with  cold  soda-water.  Particular  care  should  be  paid  to  washing 
ff  the  sticky  mucus  clinging  to  the  teeth  and  gums,  before  it  dries 
and  decomposes.  Even  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  stupor,  he 
usually  shows  some  signs  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  after  this  proceed 
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.og.  The  best  article  of  drink  is  pure  spring^water  or  sodarwater ;  if 
there  be  severe  diarrhoea,  we  may  give  oat  or  barley  water.  All  addi- 
tions of  fruit-juices,  vegetable  adds,  toasted  bread,  eta,  to  the  drinks, 
soon  become  objectionable  to  the  patient.  The  patient  must  drink 
freely,  in  order  to  replace  the  loss  of  water  induced  by  the  copious 
perspiration.  If,  during  the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid,  they  do  not 
ask  for  drink,  because  they  do  cot  perceive  the  want  of  it,  it  diould  be 
offered  to  them.  Badly-instructed  or  thoughtless  nurses  sin  a  great 
deal  against  this  rule.  Shall  we  give  the  |)atient  nourishment,  or 
place  him  on  absolute  diet  ?  Views  vary  greatly  on  this  point.  Most 
German  and  French  physicians  consider  the  administration  of  meat* 
broths,  eggs,  and  other  nutritioiis  substances  in  fevers  generally,  as  so 
decidedly  injurious,  that  they  regard  ^^  fever-diet "  and  waterfioup  as 
identical.  From  England,  there  is  an  accusation  against  the  Grerman 
physicians  particularly,  that  their  dietetic  rules  cut  off  from  the  patients 
the  supply  of  material  by  which  the  consumed  portions  of  the  body 
might  be  replaced,  and  that,  consequently,  the  mortality  is  greater  in 
Germany  than  in  England,  becaiise  the  patients  are  starved,  as  it 
were.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  assertion.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  aggravation  of  a  fever  by  giving  the  patient  milk, 
eggs,  and  meat,  has  not  been  proved  by  actual  observation,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  much  injury  may  be  done  by  blind  Mth  in  the  correctness 
of  this  hypothesis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  every  fever  the  con- 
sumption of  the  constituents  of  the  body  is  greatly  increased,  and  that 
no  sort  of  exercise  will  use  up  the  body  so  rapidly  as  a  fever  does. 
While  continued  bodily  exertion  is  usually  l^me  with  impunity,  be- 
cause the  increased  consumption  is  hidden  by  increased  supply,  most 
fatal  cases  of  fever  are  due  to  insufficient  material  being  furnished  for 
the  replacement  of  that  used  up.  Regarding  typhoid  fever,  particu- 
larly, we  find  that  in  this  disease  the  bodily  temperature  is  above  the 
normal  for  several  weeks,  and  the  consumption  of  tissue,  by  which  this 
calorification  is  induced,  is  greatly  increased.  We  see  that  m  the 
most  favorable  cases,  during  convalescence,  the  greatly  debOitated  pa- 
tients, who  have  often  lost  ten  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  recover 
very  slowly;  and  we  must  agree,  that  these  facts  urge  us  to  give 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  eta,  rather  than  water-soup,  until  it  shall  be  proveji 
that  such  diet  increases  the  fever.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
apparently  benefit  the  patient  if  we  give  him  this  nourishment,  and  he 
is  not  able  to  assiroUate  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  hurt  him  to  fill 
his  stomach  with  food  that  will  not  be  digested,  but  will  decompose 
and  cause  irritation  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
We  have  before  seen  that  d3rspepsia  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
all  fevers.    If  we  do  not  attend  to  this  frict  in  regulating  the  diet  of 
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typhoid  cases,  but  expect  that  their  stomachs  will  supply  plenty  of  gas 
trie  juice  to  digest  large  quantities  of  protein  substances,  we  shall  not 
hicrease  their  strength,  but  shall  add  a  complication  which  will  aug- 
ment the  danger.  From  this  we  have  the  rule,  supported  by  ex- 
perience, that  at  first  we  should  give  typhoid  patients  small  quantities 
of  milk  and  strong  broth  several  times  daily,  whenever  they  desire  it. 
The  longer  the  disease  contmues,  and  the  greater  the  exhaustion  of  the 
patient,  the  more  untiringly  we  must  attempt  to  supply  nourishing  food, 
but  always  in  small  quantities  and  in  fluid  form.  In  addition  to  these  di- 
etetic rules,  we  should  have  tjrphoid  patients  washed  all  over  with  pure 
cold  water,  or  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  vinegar. 
This  should  be  repeated  several  times  daily,  and  should  be  done  very 
carefully,  so  that  its  beneficial  and  soothing  efiects  may  not  be  an- 
nulled by  the  fatigue  induced  by  the  act  itsel£  In  a  mild,  regular 
course  of  typhoid,  we  need  give  no  medicine ;  but  probably  the  old 
prescription  of  dilute  chlorine-water  (aqua  oxymuriat  3  ij,  aqua  des- 
till.  I  vj,  det  ad  vitr.  nig.,  tablespoonful  evexy  two  hours),  or  of  mu- 
riatic acid  in  mucilage  (acid,  muriat.  cone  3  ss,  mucil.  salep  |  vj,  syi^ 
simp.  3  j,  tablespoonful  every  two  hours)  is  at  least  of  palliative  ser- 
vice ;  and,  as  there  are  few  patients  that  can  be  treated  entirely  with- 
out medicine,  we  should  prescribe  the  above  mixture,  and  it  deserves 
the  preference  over  other  more  active  prescriptions.  We  may  also 
follow  the  old  custom  of  giving  the  muriatic  acid  in  a  weak  infusion 
ut  ipecac  (gr.  viij  to  1  vj),  instead  of  in  simple  mucilage,  during  the 
second  week,  if  the  diarrhoea  and  bronchitic  sj'mptoms  increase,  and 
in  a  weak  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark  during  the  third  week. 

The  above  treatment  answers  for  most  cases ;  but  there  are  many 
others  wliich  require  a  different  procedure,  and  in  wluch  threatening 
danger  can  only  be  averted  by  energetic  treatment.  In  abdominal 
as  in  exanthematio  typhus  and  other  infectious  diseases,  the  greatest 
danger  is  from  the  severity  of  the  fever.  But  against  this  we  have  a 
most  eflScient  remedy.  The  danger  from  the  fever  is  a. double  one. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  increase  of  bodily  warmth  above  a  certain  point 
induces  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  renders  life  impossible ;  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  increase  of  the  production  of  heat,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  protracted  increased  transformation  of  tissue,  on  which  the 
feverish  over-heating  depends,  induces  consumption  of  the  body  of  the 
patient.  In  fevers  of  proportionately  short  duration,  as  in  the  acute 
exanthemata,  exanthcmatic  and  abdominal  typhus,  the  danger  from 
increase  of  (he  bodily  temperature  is,  of  course,  more  to  be  feared  than 
that  accompanjing  the  increased  production  of  heat.  But,  in  combat- 
ting the  fonner,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  latter,  or  else  we  may 
injure  t!ie  patient  instead  of  benefiting  him.     Without  fear  of  being 
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misunderstood,  I  maj  give  this  warning  before  urgintlj  advising  the 
abstraction  of  heat  in  treating  either  exanthematic  or  abdominal  ty- 
phus ;  because,  so  £ar  as  I  know,  the  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  ot 
typhoid  fever  was  first  introduced  and  carefully  observed  in  my  clinia 
Until  within  a  few  years,  when  the  bodily  temperature  had  risen  to  a 
dangerous  height,  and  there  was  occasion  to  lower  it,  I  have  had  the 
patients  wrapped  in  cold,  wet  sheets,  and  the  pfY>oeeding  repeated  at 
inter\'als  of  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  until  the  desired  end  was  attained. 
After  satisfying  myself  that  the  patients  were  unnecessarily  annoyed 
by  the  repeated  transportation  from  one  bed  to  another,  which  was 
unavoidable  in  this  operation,  I  have  used  cold  baths  in  its  place,  and 
they  are  much  more  convenient  I  found  that  they  had  the  same  effect, 
and  were  better  borne  by  the  patient  than  was  Uie  repeated  envelop- 
ment  of  the  body  in  wet  sheets.  But  I  could  not  hide  from  myself 
that,  immediately  after  the  bath  even,  there  was  occasional  exhaustion 
along  with  the  retardation  of  the  pulse,  sinking  of  the  temperature, 
and  clearing  of  the  intellect.  This  exhaustion  usually  passed  off 
quickly,  and  the  dbease  finally  terminated  in  reooveiy;  but,  along  with 
such  cases,  others  occurred  where  the  exhaustion  continued  longer  after 
the  baths,  and  where  early  death  made  me  doubt  if  I  had  actually 
benefited  the  patient,  or  i^  while  removing  one  danger,  I  had  not  iih 
duced  another.  Perhaps  this  anxiety  was  overstrained,  but,  after  the 
careful  observations  made  at  my  clinic  by  Liebermeister  and  Immer- 
mann  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  passing  from  the  patient  into  the 
water,  the  possibility  of  this  danger  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  true  wd 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  cold  sheets  and  cold  baths,  but 
we  at  the  same  time  increase  the  production  of  heat  If  thb  were 
not  so,  the  patient  would  be  cooled  much  more.  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  compare  the  action  of  an  energetic  abstraction  of  heat  to 
tliat  of  excessive  exercise ;  then  it  will  be  asked  if  it  be  advisable  to 
subject  an  already  exhausted  patient  to  this  action.  The  question,  is 
it  not  possible,  by  hydrotherapeutic  means,  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  body  without  exhausting  the  patients  by  an  excessive  increase 
of  the  production  of  heat?  which  I  consider  a  very  important  one,  has 
been  solved  by  Obemier  and  especially  by  Ziemueru  I  consider  the  di» 
covery,  that  a  £ar  less  energetic  and  less  sudden  abstraction  of  heat  than 
was  accomplished  by  the  methods  formerly  employed  by  myself  and 
others  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  a  typhoid  patient  two  deg^recB 
or  more,  is  a  very  important  advance  in  the  therapeusis  of  the  disease 
I  have  not  observed  the  above-mentioned  state  of  exhaustion,  which 
formerly  alarmed  me,  since  I  have  ceased  to  wrap  patients  in  cold,  wet 
sheets,  or  place  them  in  cold  baths,  but  have  employed  the  following 
plan,  recommended  and  tried  by  Ziemssefi :  As  often  as  his  tempera^ 
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ture  rises  above  104^,  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  bath,  whose  tempera- 
ture is  about  10°  below  that  of  his  body,  or  about  94®.  While  the 
body  and  limbs  are  gently  rubbed,  we  add  cold  water  graduaUy  till  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  is  reduced  to  about  68°.  The  patient  is  to 
remain  about  twenty  or  tliirty  minutes  in  the  bath,  till  he  is  slightly 
chilled,  and  then  to  be  placed  quickly  in  a  warm  bed.  At  first,  four  or 
Bve  baths  daily  are  necessary,  subsequently  two  or  three.  The  method 
of  Ziemssen  has  one  great  advantage,  that  in  private  practice  there  is 
no  great  objection  made  to  it.  The  laity  consider  it  much  less  objec- 
tionable to  place  a  patient  in  a  lukewarm  bath  than  to  wrap  him  up  in 
wet  sheets,  or  to  pour  cold  water  over  him,  eta  For  moderating  the 
fever  in  exanthcmatic  as  well  as  in  abdominal  typhus,  next  to  the  ab- 
straction of  heat,  the  administration  of  quinine  deserves  most  confidence^ 
This  remedy  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  in  abdominal  typhus, 
and  almost  as  often  it  has  been  given  up,  because  it  did  not  equal  the 
expectations  of  the  employers.  The  only  effect  of  quinine  on  the 
disease  is  to  moderate  the  fever.  K  the  temperature  of  a  t^'phoid  pap 
tient  rise  above  102°,  I  give  quinine,  but  of  late  do  not  give  such  large 
doses  as  formerly,  when  I  prescribed  ten-grain  doses  and  during  the 
day  gave  as  much  as  thirty  grains.  Now  I  usually  prescribe  one  or 
two  grains  at  a  dose,  in  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  use 
quinine  at  the  same  time  with  the  abstraction  of  heat,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  repeat  the  latter  so  often,  which  is  a  decided  advantage. 
Wunderlich  has  recommended  digitalis  as  an  antipyretic  in  abdominal 
typhus,  and  the  results  claimed  by  this  trustworthy  observer,  in  cases 
with  frequent  pulse  and  continued  high  temperature,  ui^e  us  to 
further  trials  of  this  remedy,  of  whose  antipyretic  action,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pneumonia  and  other  inflammatory  diseases,  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Next  to  the  fever,  the  most  dangerous  symptoms,  when  extensive, 
are  the  disturbances  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  bronchial  catarrh, 
hypostasis,  and  collapse  of  the  lung ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  far 
more  powerless  in  regard  to  these  dangers  than  in  regard  to  that  in- 
duced by  the  fever.  The  advice  of  most  authors  to  give  lukewarm, 
instead  of  cool  drinks,  when  there  is  severe  bronchitis,  is  based  rather 
on  theory  than  practice ;  when  feeUng  the  burning  skin  of  a  typhoid 
patient,  no  one  would  think  seriously  of  combating  the  bronchitis  bj 
warm  infusions.  In  severe  typhous  bronchitis,  the  most  customary 
prescriptions  are  wet  or  dry  cups,  warm  compresses,  sinapisms,  and 
blisters  to  the  chest,  and  the  internal  administration  of  an  infusion 
of  ipecac  (gr.  vij  to  j  vj),  or  of  an  infusion  of  senega  (  3  ss  to  5  vj),  to 
which  may  subsequently  be  added  liquor  ammoniie  anisat.  (  3  ss  —  3  j). 
None  of  these  prescriptions  do  much  good,  though  the  occasional  ap- 
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plication  of  wet  and  dry  cups  most  frequently  causes  temporary  alleviar 
tion,  and  in  most  t3ases  the  cutaneous  irritants  are  even  injurious.  If 
we  hear  extensive  moist  r^les  in  the  chest,  wliile  the  expectoration  ia 
arrested,  we  may  give  a  few  doses  of  flores  benzol  (gr.  ij — ^iv),  and, 
if  they  fail,  give  a  certain  emetic,  which  will  be  of  service  here,  and, 
avert  the  threatening  danger,  if  any  remedy  can.  To  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  hypostasis,  we  may  attempt  to  preserve  the  patient  from 
constantly  lying  on  the  back,  by  changing  him  from  one  side  to  the 
other ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  good  advice  cannot  always  be  carried 
out  continuously.  The  treatment  of  cx>llapse  of  the  lung  and  of  pneu- 
monia is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bronchitis.  In  profuse  cpistaxis,  we 
should  not  try  mineral  acids  and  cold  applications  too  long,  but  apply 
a  tampon  early. 

Among  the  intestinal  symptoms,  moderate  diarrhoea  requires  no 
especial  treatment.  If  the  evacuations  become  veiy  profuse,  we  may 
give  astringents,  especially  solutions  of  alum  ( 3  j  to  3  vj),  or  of 
tannin  (3j — 3ss  to  jvj),  with  an  addition  of  tinctura  opii  (3j — 
3  ss).  For  the  tenesmus,  which  b  occasionally  very  annoying,  starch 
injections  containing  ten  to  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  are  almost  al- 
ways beneficiaL  Where  there  is  much  meteorism,  we  may  attempt  to 
evacuate  the  gas  by  passing  a  stomach-tube  up  the  anus.  Constipa- 
tion is  to  be  overcome  by  injections,  or  by  castor-oil.  In  intestinal 
hiemorrhage,  we  should  apply  cold  or  ice  compresses  to  the  abdomen, 
and  renew  them  frequently,  at  the  same  time  giving  alum  internally 
in  the  form  of  serum  lactis  aluminatum.  In  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tines, we  should  also  employ  cold  compresses  to  the  abdomen,  but 
especLally  should  give  opium  in  quickly-repeated  large  doses  (a  grain 
every  hour  or  two).  At  the  same  time,  the  patient  may  take  small 
quantities  of  ice-water,  or  small  portions  of  ice,  to  quench  his  thirst, 
but  should  have  no  food  at  all  for  several  days.  If  peritonitis  occur, 
uidepcndently  of  perforation  of  the  bowel,  cold  compresses  over  the 
abdomen  still  deserve  the  preference  to  leeches.  If  there  be  paraljrsiB 
of  the  detnisor  vesicas,  wliich,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  patient,  is 
often  overlooked  by  inexperienced  and  careless  physicians,  the  bladdei 
should  be  evacuated  at  least  twice  daily  by  the  catheter. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  scrupulous  cleanliness  greatly  aids 
in  preventing  bed-sores.  On  the  first  appearance  of  erythema,  we 
should  protect  the  reddened  spot  from  further  pressure  by  an  air-cushion, 
and  wash  it  several  times  daily  with  lead- water,  dilute  brandy,  or  with 
red  wine.  Eroded  spots  should  be  covered  with  lead  or  zinc  salve, 
or  with  ungt.  tannicum  (ungt.  contra  dccubitum  Autenreithii),  and 
tightly  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  there  be  a  deep  loss  of  sub- 
stance, with  unhealthy  base,  it  should  be  treated,  according  to  the 
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rules  of  surgcTj,  with  cataplasms,  stimulating  salves,  red  precipitate, 
or  nitrate  of  silver. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  the  strength  of  the  patient  sink  more 
and  more,  if  the  pulse  become  small,  the  collapse  and  prostration 
dangerous,  we  should  boldly  give  strong  wines,  such  as  madeira,  port, 
etc.,  or  strong  beer  {JPfeufer).  No  analeptic  or  roborant  medicine  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  has  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  a  strong  wine.  The 
fear  of  increasing  the  fever  by  administering  alcoholic  liquors  is  un- 
grounded ;  and  it  is  best  not  to  wait  for  great  exhaustion  before  giv- 
ing wine,  but,  in  all  cases  where  the  patients  begin  to  grow  weak 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  or  commencement  of  the  third  week,  to 
g^ve  them  half  a  pint  of  light  wine  daily. 

Lastly,  during  convalescence,  the  diet  of  the  patient  should  be 
most  carefully  watched.  The  number  who  die  during  convalescence 
fix)m  typhoid  fever,  from  the  fault  of  the  physician,  because  he  has 
neglected  to  gay  exactly  what  and  how  much  they  may  eat,  or  from 
their  own,  because  they  have  not  followed  the  rules  laid  down  for 
them,  is  proportionately  large.  It  is  best  to  let  the  patient  eat  fre- 
quently, but  only  a  little  food  at  a  time,  so  that  the  slight  amount  of 
gastric  juice  secreted  by  the  convalescents  may  suffice  for  its  com- 
plete digestion.  All  indigestible  food,  which  forms  large  amounts  of 
fueces,  should  be  strictlj"  forbidden.  An  apparently  insignificant  indi- 
gestion, a  moderate  diarrhoea,  or  slight  vomiting,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  very  dangerous  occurrence,  because  it  may  induce  perforation  of 
an  vlcer  that  has  not  yet  cicatrized.' 


OHAPTER    IX. 

FEBKIS   RECURRENS — RELAPSING  FEVER. 

EiTiOLOGY. — Relapsing  fever  is  among  the  acute  infections  about 
whose  propagation  by  contagion  there  is  no  doubt;  but  we  hesitate  to 
proclaim  this  as  a  purely  contagloua  disease,  such  as  the  acute  exan- 
themata, measles,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox,  which  never  occur  in  a 
person  who  had  not  been  infeoted  by  a  measles,  scarlatina,  or  small- 
pox patient.  There  are  cirtain  points  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
infecting  substance,  which  induces  relapsing  fever,  is  not  only  pro- 
duced in  the  body  of  the  patient,  but  that  it  may  be  produced  outside 
of  the  human  body.  The  mere  fact,  that  certain  regions,  whose  telluric 
conditions  give  rise  to  a  pure  miasm,  malaria,  are  also  subject  to  epi* 
demies  of  relapsing  fever,  can  hardly  be  made  to  agree  with  the  ex- 
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tension  of  tlie  disease  by  contagion  alone ;  this  is  still  more  true  of 
the  fact  tauglit  by  experience,  that,  in  places  where  relapsing  fever 
has  not  been  seen  for  years,  if  a  famine  occur,  and,  from  lack  of  proper 
food,  people  are  obliged  to  eat  bad  or  spoiled  provisions,  the  disease 
will  not  unfrequently  break  out.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  grave 
objections  to  this  double  mode  of  origin  and  extension.  The  same 
reasons  that  satisfied  us  that  the  contagion  in  other  infectious  dis- 
eases consists  in  low  organisms,  are  just  as  valid  in  relapsing  fever ; 
and,  although  we  cannot  say  it  is  impossible,  we  are  still  very  averse 
to  supposing  that  organisms  which  reproduce  themselves  in  the  human 
body  may  also  develop  and  increase  outside  of  it  under  such  different 
conditions. 

Tlie  great  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  extension  of  relapsing  fever 
and  in  its  symptoms  to  the  forms  of  typhus  already  treated  of,  cannot 
escape  notice.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  arc  some  points  indicating  a 
difference  between  relapsing  and  typhus  fevers,  and  a  certain  relation- 
ship to  intermittent  fevers.  Tliis  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  case  known  where  a  patient  with  typhoid  or  t}^hus 
fever  has  communicated  relapsing  fever  to  another  person,  and  vice 
versay  has  decided  the  best  authorities  to  rank  febris  recurrens  as 
a  third  form  of  typhus  after  abdominal  [typhoid]  and  exanthematio 
[typhus]  typhus  fever.  Now,  if,  after  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  had 
long  reigned,  relapsing  fever  occurred  with  them  or  in  their  place, 
this  might  probably  be  simply  due  to  a  modification  of  the  low  organ- 
isms forming  the  contagion  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  induced  by  the 
vicinity  of  a  marsh  or  the  effect  of  bad  food ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
development  of  a  new  species  allied  to  but  differing  from  the  former 
ones. 

I  believe  generally  that  the  history  of  epidemics  strongly  supports 
the  correctness  of  DarwMa  theorj'  of  the  origin  of  new  species.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  new  infec- 
tious diseases  have  developed  and  taken  the  place  of  others  that  for- 
merly prevailed.  In  the  writings  of  the  ancients  we  find  wonderfully- 
accurate  descriptions,  even  of  forms  of  disease,  whose  recognition  and 
distinction  offered  the  greatest  difficulties.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  regular  and  easily-recognized  combination  of  symptoms  char- 
acterizing measles,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  would  not  have  es- 
caped the  sharp  observation  of  ffippocrates^  if  it  had  existed  then  as 
it  docs  now  about  the  native  place  of  the  great  Asklepiad.* 

If  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  be  accepted,  and  the  depen- 

*  But  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  there  is  one  place  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  fcbrifl  recurrens  occurred  even  In  his  d^. 
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dencc  of  contagious  diseases  on  an  infection  of  tlie  body  from  low  or- 
ganisms be  regarded  as  certain,  the  appearance  of  new  infectious  dis- 
eases must  seem  a  proof  of  the  development  of  new  species  of  organic 
beings.  Sliould  not  the  varied  malignity  shown  by  epidemics  of  the 
same  disease  at  different  times,  and  certain  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual epidemics,  be  most  simply  referred  to  slight  modifications,  and 
the  gradual  passage  of  certain  phases  of  infectious  disease  in  other 
forms  as  extomve  modiGcations  of  the  low  organisms  ? 

The  susceptibility  to  relapsing  fever  seems  very  general,  and  it 
has  often  been  noticed  that  almost  every  dweller  in  even  large  houses 
exposed  to  the  contagio|;i  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  No  age  es- 
capes the  affection ;  but  most  cases  are  among  the  young  and  middle- 
aged.  The  predisposing  influence  of  bad  dwellings  and  insufficient 
food  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Poor  people  furnish  so  large  a  contin- 
gent of  the  cases  of  relapsing  fever  that  this  cannot  be  explained  solely 
by  their  numerical  preponderance  over  the  well-to-do  classes.  Peo- 
ple in  good  circumstances  have  no  immunitj'  from  this  disease,  and 
nurses  and  physicians  attending  patients  with  it  are  not  unfrequently 
infected.  One  occurrence  of  relai)sing  fever  does  not  seem  to  remove 
the  liability  to  it,  as  it  does  in  other  forms  of  typhus. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — The  result  of  autopsies  made  in  epi- 
demics of  febris  recurrens  of  different  intensity  and  malignity,  together 
with  symptoms  observed  during  life,  justifies  the  following  conclusions: 
The  infection  of  the  organism  by  contagion  not  only  induces  high 
fever  running  a  peculiar  course,  but  also  pathological  changes  in  vari- 
ous organs,  especially  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Usually  these 
pathological  changes  consist  only  of  disturbances  of  the  circulation 
and  in  such  changes  of  structure  as  may  be  readily  removed.  But  in 
malignant  epidemics  more  extensive  structiural  changes  develop  in  the 
above  organs,  bearing  partly  the  character  of  parenchymatous,  partly 
of  suppurative  inflammation.  The  disturbances  of  nutrition  due  to 
relapsing  fever  have  not  a  specific  character,  and  do  not  differ  from 
those  induced  by  other  injurious  influences. 

The  corpses  long  retain  a  rigor  mortis  which  occasionally  begins 
very  early.  The  skin  is  usually  light  yellow,  sometimes  typically 
jaundiced.  At  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body  there  is  extensive 
post-mortem  hypostatic  congestion. 

The  muscles  are  not  so  dark  as  in  other  forms  of  typhus.  On  mi- 
croscopical examination  a  more  or  less  extensive  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibrillie  will  be  found ;  they  appear  cloudy,  indistinctly  trans- 
versely striated,  filled  with  molecular  fine  granules,  which  disappear 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  while  the  filaments  become  pale,  and 
dhow  neither  transverse  nor  longitudinal  striae  (KUttner).     This  degen 
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eratioQ  is  not  oonfined  to,  or  even  chiefly  locatea  in  muscles,  ^vhicb, 
during  life,  were  Ibe  seat  of  severe  pain,  but,  wbeu  found  at  all,  usu 
ally  extends  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

In  recent  cases  the  blood  is  dark  cherry-red,  and  contains  but  few 
fibrinous  clots.  In  protracted  cases  the  blood  is  watery  and  without  a 
trace  of  coagulation. 

When  death  occurs  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  the  brain  and 
meninges  are  vascular  and  dry,  the  ventricles  empty.  If  death  does 
not  result  till  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the  meninges  are  slightly 
injected,  the  brain  itself  bloodless  and  pale,  the  subarachnoid  spaces 
and  lateral  ventricles  containing  quantities  of  serous  fluid. 

Some  observers  (Kremianaky)  found  hsemorrhagic  pachymeningi- 
tis very  often,  partly  in  its  commencing  stage,  partly  as  an  extensive 
luematoma  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  presents  no  constant  changes ; 
the  lungs  are  more  or  less  congested,  especially  at  the  dependent 
parts;  in  protracted  cases  they  sometimes  contain  hsemorrhagio  in- 
farctions or  extensive  pneumonic  infiltrations. 

The  heart  is  flabby,  pale,  and  friable.  On  microscopical  examina- 
ticm,  KUUner  found  it  infiltrated  with  an  albuminous  or  fibrous  mass. 
If  the  disease  has  lasted  long,  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  occasionally 
much  thinned. 

As  a  rule,  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  reddened 
by  injection  and  ecchymosis.  The  intestinal  glands  are  sometimes 
enlarged,  but  never  sloughing.  The  ductus  choledochus  is  occasion- 
ally closed,  by  swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane,  and  obstructing 
masses  of  mucus.  In  such  cases  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  but 
little  colored,  while  the  gall-bladder  is  distended. 

The  liver  is  considerably  enlaiged,  apparently  from  the  increased 
amount  of  blood  in  it.  According  to  KUUner^  it  sometimes  has  a  roar- 
bled  appearance,  distinct,  yellowish- white,  wax-like  spots  appearing  in 
the  normal  parenchyma ;  when  far  advanced,  these  resemble  nodules 
of  medullary  cancer.  At  such  points  the  individual  acini  are  not  rec- 
ognizable. The  liver-oells  have  lost  their  polygonal  form ;  the  nuclei 
are  perceived  with  difficulty,  and  filled  with  homogeneous  contents. 
In  cases  beginning  with  icterus,  and  proving  fatal  in  the  first  attadc 
(bilious  typhoid),  the  same  author  found  the  liver  smaller,  the  paren- 
chyma jaundiced,  much  relaxed,  and  broken  down.  There  were  the 
same  microscopical  appearances  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver. 

The  spleen  also  is  enlarged ;  it  may  attain  five  or  six  times  its 
normal  size  and  weigh  four  pounds  or  more ;  its  parenchyma  is  only 
exceptionally  as  soft  and  fluid  as  in  the  first  stages  of  the  other  forms 
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of  typhus;  us^nllv  it  i»  ban!  and  friable,  and  on  section  the  Mat 
pighian  bodies  project  as  grayish-white  or  jaundiced  points  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head.  Occasionally  in  the  spleen  we  find  yellowish-white  foci, 
roundish  or  irregular  in  shape,  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that 
of  a  hazel-nut,  at  first  quite  firm,  but  later  breaking  down  into  pus. 
KCUtner  considers  these  as  ruptures  in  the  ca\  emous  venous  meshes 
of  the  spleen,  which  subsequently,  as  in  phlebitis  after  venous  throm- 
bosis, induce  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  putrefaction  of  the  parts 
around. 

The  kidneys  also  are  enlarged,  sometimes  to  double  their  normal 
size ;  this  is  due  solely  to  swelling  of  the  cortical  structure.  It  is 
difficult  to  detach  the  capsule,  and,  when  this  is  done  forcibly,  small 
portions  of  the  renal  tissue  remain  adherent  to  it.  On  microscopical 
examination  we  find  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  swollen 
and  filled  with  fine  molecules ;  in  the  later  stages  the  epithelial  cells 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  tubules  are  filled  with  fine  granular  de- 
tritus. Rarely  there  are  numerous  small  abscesses  scattered  through 
the  kidneys. 

SrscPTOJCS  AKD  Course. — ^The  length  of  the  period  of  incubation 
is  not  yet  accurately  determined.  Many  patients  feel  perfectly  weD 
from  the  inception  of  contagion  till  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  while 
others  complain,  a  few  days  before  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
malady,  of  ill-defined  and  uncharacteristic  disturbances  of  their 
general  health,  of  great  weariness,  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head, 
increased  thirst,  and  occasionally  of  migratory  pain  in  the  extrem- 
ities. 

Whether  the  above  prodromata  have  occurred  or  not,  the  disease 
itself  almost  unexceptionally  begins  with  a  chill  of  variable  duration 
and  intensity,  followed  by  a  persistent  feeling  of  great  heat. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  fever  the  patients  become  very 
weak,  complain  of  pain  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  forehead,  often 
also  of  dizziness  and  tinnitus,  and  of  severe  muscular  pains  almost 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  which  aflfect  chiefly  the  neck  and  limbs, 
and  are  among  the  most  annoying  symptoms  of  the  disease.  A  slight 
amount  of  psjxhical  excitement,  usually  present  at  first,  generally 
passes  ofl^.  The  feeling  of  illness  is  unmistakable,  the  patients  show- 
ing no  interest  in  their  surroundings.  Delirium  and  deep  sopor  are 
exceptional,  even  where  the  fever  is  very  high,  which  is  a  strong  align- 
ment against  the  exclusive  dependence  of  psycliical  disturbances,  in 
acute  infectious  diseases,  on  the  heiglit  of  the  bodily  temperature. 
At  first,  the  face  is  slightly  flushed,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  rarely  is  it 
covered  with  slight  perspiration.  We  must  beware  of  regarding  this 
moisture  of  the  skin  at  the  height  of  the  disease  as  a  favorable  siga 
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(I  have  already  stated  that,  of  two  patients  with  equal  bodily  temper* 
ature,  the  one  whose  skin  is  moist  is  the  more  feverish.)  There  is 
great  thirst,  but  no  appetite,  although  the  patients  do  not  obstinately 
refuse  food.  The  tongue  is  broad,  rounded  anteriorly,  and  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  teeth  along  its  sides ;  it  has  a  thick,  white  coating*  the 
edges  and  point  are  red.  Even  where  the  fever  is  high  the  tongue 
usually  remains  moist,  and  is  scarcely  ever  covered  by  the  dry,  black 
coating  visible  on  the  small  pointed  tongue,  and  on  the  teeth,  and 
gums,  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  pharynx  also  is  afPected  by  catarrh,  usually  mild,  but  some- 
times very  intense,  characterized  by  more  or  less  injection  of  the  mu* 
cous  membrane  and  secretion  of  a  tough  mucus.  In  some  cases  bil* 
ious  vomiting  occurs  at  tiie  commencement.  As  a  rule,  there  is  con* 
stipation ;  far  more  rarely,  diarrhoea,  perhaps  from  excessive  drinking. 
The  respirations  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  fever,  and,  without 
any  complication  of  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes,  may  attain  to  thirty 
or  forty,  or  even  more,  in  a  minute.  There  may  be  symptoms  of  bron- 
chial catarrh  or  not.  The  abdomen  is  neither  distended  nor  depressed ; 
the  regions  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  some- 
times spontaneously  palnfuL  Physical  examination  early  shows  con* 
siderable  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  Not  tmfrequently  the 
former  extends  almost  to  the  navel  and  far  into  the  left  hypochon- 
drium.  The  latter  is  also  perceptible  to  the  touch  when  it  extends 
beyond  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

According  to  the  careful  researches  of  Oberm^er^  in  most  cases 
the  urine  shows  the  peculiarities  of  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Be- 
sides more  or  less  albumen,  bloodn^orpuscles  and  dark  epithelial  cyl- 
mders  were  found  in  about  two-thirds  of  his  patients ;  later  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  the  cylinders  were  covered  with  granular  epi- 
thelial detritus,  and  finally  perfectly  pale  cylinders  were  passed.  As 
a  rule,  during  the  fever  the  amount  of  mine  passed  is  diminished ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1012  to  1020. 

A  slight  degree  of  icterus,  sometimes  accompanying  the  above 
symptoms  and  depending  on  catarrh  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  ia 
readily  recognized  to  be  hepatogenous  by  the  diminished  color  of  the 
faeces  and  the  discovery  of  bile-acids  in  the  urine,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  icterus  hereafter  described,  which  is  probably  hasma- 
togenous  and  renders  the  disease  malignant. 

From  the  above  description  it  is  evident  that,  apart  from  the  se- 
vere muscular  pains,  the  patient's  symptoms  resemble  those  accompa* 
Dying  intense  fever ;  and  in  fact  we  may  regard  the  fever  as  the  most 
prominent  and  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease.  This  fever  shows 
not  only  the  peculiarities  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  name,  but  il 
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has  others  which  enable  a  certain  diagnosis,  even  in  the  first  at' 
tack. 

From  the  observations  of  Obermejer^  who  has  taken  accurate  meas- 
urements of  temperature  during  the  chill,  with  which  the  later  at- 
tacks also  usually  begin,  we  may  assume  that  the  bodily  tempera- 
ture is  elevated  even  during  the  initial  chill,  and  that  this  is  even 
preceded  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  The  bodily  tempera- 
ture attained  is  very  unusual ;  it  is  not  at  all  rare  for  it  to  reach 
107.3**,  and  in  some  cases  109°,  or  an  elevation  that  never  occurs  in 
other  diseases,  and  at  which  many  regard  the  continuance  of  life  as 
impossible.  This,  like  typhoid  fever,  has  a  remittent  type.  The  daily 
variation  is  usually  about  one  degree,  the  greatest  differences  being  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  The  pulse  also  is  more  frequent  in  relapsing 
fever  than  in  almost  any  other  disease.  In  nearly  every  case  it  rises 
to  110  or  120,  not  unfrequently  to  120  or  130  and  even  to  150  beats 
per  minute,  without  being  in  itself  of  very  evil  import.  The  frequency 
of  the  pulse  corresponds  far  less  than  in  other  diseases  to  the  bodily 
temperature.  As  a  rule,  the  pulse  is  at  first  hard  and  tense,  later,  from 
paresis  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels,  it  becomes  soft,  undulat- 
ing, and  not  unfrequently  dicrotic.  With  slight  modifications  the  dis- 
ease goes  on  thus  for  from  five  to  seven,  rarely  longer  than  eleven  or 
twelve  days ;  then  there  is  a  sudden  change.  After  a  transient  increase 
of  all  the  symptoms,  in  which  the  bodily  temperature  reaches  its 
highest  point,  the  peripheral  arteries  pulsate  strongly,  and  abundant 
epistaxis  often  occurs ;  the  previously-dry  skin  breaks  into  a  copious 
perspiration,  and  there  is  an  alleviation  of  all  the  symptoms.  Accord- 
ding  to  Obermejery  the  duration  of  defervescence  is  usually  eight  or 
nine  hours,  during  which  time  the  body  cools  off  about  9°,  so  that,  if 
before  the  crisis  the  temperature  was  106.4°,  afterward  it  will  be 
96.8°,  or  less  than  normal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  excessive  loss 
of  warmth,  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  perspircition,  contributes 
materially  to  this  rapid  fall  of  temperature.  During  a  critical  sweat, 
the  active  flow  of  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  body  to  the  surface 
will  almost  equalize  over  the  body  the  loss  of  warmth  that  is  induced 
by  evaporation  of  the  perspiration.  Such  a  sweating  must  induce 
cooling,  such  as  could  not  be  attained  in  the  same  length  of  time  by 
any  hydropathic  procedure.  It  does  not  lessen  the  loss  of  heat  by 
conduction  and  radiation  ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  great  loss  due  to 
evaporation  of  the  perspiration.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  im- 
mense amount  of  heat  withdrawn  by  evaporation  of  the  abundant 
perspiration  during  a  Turkish  bath ;  for  there,  in  spite  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  being  40°  or  more  warmer  than  the  body,  and  the  con- 
tinued heating  from  within,  there  is  no  considerable  elevation  of  its 
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temperature.  I  should  like  to  know  if  such  a  rapid  defervescence  of 
the  fever  is  seen  in  cases  where,  instead  of  sweating,  there  is  critical 
diarrhoea. 

In  the  days  following  the  crisis,  the  bodilj  temperature,  which  had 
almost  always  fallen  below  the  normal,  rises  one  to  two  degrees. 
The  pulse  varies  from  48  to  50  beats  a  minute,  the  appetite  returns, 
the  tongue  cleans  off,  the  muscular  pains  subside,  the  patients  feel 
stronger,  and  many  of  them  wish  to  leave  their  beds. 

But  only  in  rare  cases,  where  the  disease  is  incorrectly  termed  re- 
lapsing, does  this  veiy  agreeable  condition  (which,  to  the  uninitiated, 
must  seem  a  commencing  convalescence)  actually  form  the  beginning 
of  recovery.  In  most  cases,  in  from  six  to  eight  days,  rarely  less,  or 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  there  is  a  new  attack,  closely  resembling  the 
first.  This  second  attack  also  usually  begins  with  a  chill  of  variable 
duration  and  intensity ;  the  subsequent  feeling  of  heat,  debility,  de- 
pression, and  thirst,  attains  about  the  same  degree  as  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  muscular  pains  also  recur,  but  are  less  severe ; 
the  tongue,  which  had  cleared  off,  is  again  coated,  the  appetite  is 
lessened.  The  spleen  and  liver,  which  during  the  interval  had  some- 
what decreased  in  size,  again  swell,  and  occasionally  become  even 
larger  than  in  the  first  attack.  During  this  second  paroxysm,  the 
bodily  temperature  rises  just  as  high  as,  in  many  cases  higher  than, 
in  the  first,  but  the  pulse  is  usually  less  frequent. 

The  second  attack  is  commonly  shorter  than  the  first,  lasting  only 
three  or  four  days.  The  crisis  terminating  it  has  about  the  same  symp- 
toms as  that  closing  the  first  attack.  The  disease  generally  ends  with 
the  second  attack.  Far  more  rarely  it  is  followed  by  a  third,  fourth, 
or  even  fifth,  which  have  essentially  the  same  symptoms. 

By  far  the  most  common  termination  is  in  recovery;  the  very 
slight  mortality,  which  in  most  epidemics  is  only  two  or  three  per 
cent;,  and  rarely  higher  than  six  or  eight  per  cent.,  is  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  especially  to  the  temperature. 
If  the  disease  prove  fatal,  death  results  either  during  the  attack,  from 
collapse  and  general  paralysis,  or  more  rarely  during  the  interval,  from 
exhaustion,  or  lastly  as  a  result  of  secondary  diseases  and  complications, 
among  which  pneumonia  is  the  most  important. 

JPcutau,  as  well  as  Obermrjer,  has  given  us  valuable  investigations 
as  to  the  weight  of  Iho  body  in  relapsing  fever.  These  show  that 
during  the  disease  the  body  loses  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth  of  its  weight, 
and  that  this  cannot  be  solely  referred  to  the  diminished  supply  of 
nutriment.  Exact  investigations  prove  again  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrine  that  increased  transformation  of  the  constituents  of  the  body 
plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  elevation  of  temperature  during 
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fever.  It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to  find  that  Ohemi^er  has  proved 
that  there  is  a  steady  decrease  of  the  weight  of  the  body  during  the 
attack,  but  that  it  is  far  greater  and  more  rapid  on  the  critical  days. 
These  observations  agree  perfectly  with  those  which  were  made  in 
my  clinic  by  Dr.  Steiner  even  before  the  Leyden  investigations,  and 
which  led  to  the  following  conclusions :  Where  the  bodily  tempera- 
ture is  only  moderately  increased,  the  loss  of  weight  may  be  less  than 
that  observed  during  the  same  length  of  time  in  healthy  persons.  This 
is  because  during  fever  the  function  of  the  perspiratory  glands,  as 
well  as  of  other  secretory  organs,  is  suspended,  and  the  loss  of  bodily 
weight  from  evaporation  depends  chiefly  on  evaporation  of  the  i>er- 
spiration.  But,  if  the  bodily  temperature  rise  to  102°  or  104°,  the  loss 
of  weight  is  always  greater  than  in  healthy  persons  under  circum- 
stances as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  so  high,  even  if  the  secretion  from  the  sweat-glands  be  entirely 
arrested,  more  fluid  is  evaporated  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  passages  than  is  usually  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  the  air-passages  together  of  persons  with  normally-acting 
BW3at-glands.  The  most  rapid  decrease  of  bodily  weight  occurs  at  the 
defervescence  of  the  fever,  for  then  the  sweat-glands  again  act,  while 
the  still-elevated  temperature  is  accompanied  by  accelerated  evapora- 
tion. I  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  idea  that,  at  the  height  of  the 
fever,  there  is  only  a  relative  retention  of  water  in  the  body,  but  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  this  retention  to  diminished  action  of 
the  sweat-glands. 

Under  certain  influences  still  unknown,  possibly  merely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  a  particularly  intense  contagion,  relapsing  fever 
assumes  a  ver}'^  malignant  character.  The  appearance  of  the  disease 
is  especially  modified  by  excessive  participation  of  the  biliary  appara- 
tus, and  in  most  cases  death  appears  with  severe  symptoms.  Grie- 
singer  describes  this  malignant  form  of  relapsing  fever,  from  his  obser- 
vations made  in  the  East,  and  terms  it  bilious  typhoid.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg epidemic  of  1864  to  1866,  where,  besides  simple  recurrent  fever, 
there  were  numerous  cases  of  bilious  typhoid,  especially  at  its  com- 
mencement, fully  confirmed  Griesinger^s  description  of  the  disease, 
as  well  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  severe  form  of  recurrent  fever. 

At  first  the  symptoms  vary  little  from  those  of  simple  recurrent 
fever,  except  that  there  are  more  depression  and  headache,  and  greater 
mental  sluggishness,  bilious  vomiting  is  more  frequent,  and  the 
tongue  shows  a  tendency  to  dryness,  while  in  simple  recurrent  fever 
it  is  apt  to  remain  moist  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
Usually,  after  a  few  days  there  is  diarrhoea,  with  evacuation  of  bilious 
looking  masses ;  or  else  the  passages  have  a  dysenteric  appearance 
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Often  also  there  is  broncbial  catarrh  of  variable  iutensiiy ;  and  gen- 
erally from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  after  the  liver 
and  spleen  have  swollen  considerably,  and  become  painful,  there  is 
severe  icterus  without  discoloration  of  the  fasces.  About  this  time  the 
prostration  of  the  patients  is  very  great ;  they  are  perfectly  apathetic 
and  somnolent  or  delirious.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  crusted,  pulse 
slow,  the  hot  skin  loses  its  turgescence ;  and,  in  this  state,  many  die 
with  the  symptoms  of  sudden  collapse. 

In  others,  at  about  the  same  time  as  in  simple  recurrent  fever, 
there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  crisis,  followed  by  a  rapid  improve^ 
mcnt  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  patients  seem  to  be  convalescing, 
tiL  a  relapse  occurs  with  the  former  symptoms,  and  they  generally 
soon  succumb. 

Finally,  in  other  cases  there  is  no  crisis,  and  in  the  second  week, 
except  for  the  intense  icterus,  we  are  reminded  of  severe  and  protracted 
cases  of  other  forms  of  typhus.  According  to  Griesinger*8  description, 
this  period  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  profoimd 
sopor,  delirium,  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen,  involuntary  pas- 
sages of  dark,  thin  fsBces,  or  markedly  dysenteric  dejections,  or  occa- 
sional large  evacuations  of  clotted  blood,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
crouppus  coating  on  the  pharynx,  bronchitis,  extensive  lobular  pneu- 
monia, occasional  pericarditis,  petechia  and  miliaria  of  the  skin,  and 
irregular  chills.  It  almost  always  terminates  with  slight  convulsions, 
sometimes  by  sudden  collapse,  internal  hiemorrhages  (rupture  of  the 
spleen),  or  secondary  disease  of  the  thoracic  organs.  Rarely,  the 
patient  recovers  either  with  a  rapid  change,  or  slowly  and  irregularly 
— ^the  latter  is  especially  the  case  if  there  has  been  extensive  disease 
of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs,  such  as  pneumonic  infiltration  or 
dysentery*. 

Tkeatment. — ^The  prophylactic  rules  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  or  protecting  one's  self  against  relapsing  fever  appear  at  once  from 
what  we  have  said  of  its  etiology.  Improvement  of  the  condition  of 
poor  people,  care  for  healthy  nourishment,  and  roomy  dwellings,  ne- 
cessary as  they  are  for  prophylaxis,  will  probably  never  be  fully  car- 
ried out,  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to  separate  the  healthy  firom  the  sick, 
as  is  required  by  the  contagiousness  of  the  malady. 

The  slight  mortality  contraindicates  an  energetic  treatment  of  the 
disease.  Thus  far  attempts  to  cut  short  the  process  and  prevent 
relapses  by  quinine  have  failed.  In  the  same  way  digitalis  did  no 
especial  good  in  the  Berlin  epidemic. 

By  cold  baths,  in  recurrent  fever  also,  we  may  almost  always  lower 
the  temperature  from  one  to  five  degrees ;  but  this  usually  continues 
only  a  short  time,  the  bodily  temperature  soon  rising  again  to  its 
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previous  height  or  even  higher  ( Obennejer).  I  have  repeatedly  said 
that  I  consider  energetic  abstraction  of  heat  by  cold  baths  quite  a  he- 
roic remedy.  If  the  high  temperature  in  recurrens  were  accompanied 
by  great  danger  to  life,  of  course  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  com- 
bating the  exhaustion  of  the  body,  from  the  increased  production  of 
heat,  by  the  energetic  and  continued  use  of  cold  baths ;  but,  since,  in 
spite  of  the  high  temperature,  relapsing  fever  has  a  low  mortality, 
scacely  three  per  cent,  of  the  patients  dying,  I  do  not  consider  cold 
baths  indicated  in  this  disease.  It  will  be  well  to  limit  ourselves  to 
sponging  the  body  with  cold  lotions,  and,  if  the  cerebral  symptoms  be 
severe,  to  the  application  of  ice  to  the  head.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  attend  most  carefully  to  the  patient's  cleanliness  and  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and  internally  give  dilute  mineral  acids.  Obermejer  recom- 
mends the  administration  of  lemon-juice  when  the  kidneys  are  much 
affected.  We  should  carefully  give  the  patients  nourishment  early, 
and,  if  there  be  much  debilit}',  prescribe  some  wine.  From  the  ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea,  they  should  not  drink  much  water.  During  con- 
valescence, iron  and  quinine  may  be  given. 

Orlesinger  recommends  large  doses  of  quinine  (gr.  x-xxx  daily) 
in  bilious  typhoid.  He  says  it  is  just  as  useful  here  as  in  intermittent 
fever ;  but  it  is  well  not  to  begin  the  quinine  treatment  till  after  the 
administration  of  a  mild  purgative  of  salts,  oil,  or  cream  of  tartar,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
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BPIDEMIC   DIPimiEUITIS — MALIGXAXT   PHARYNGITIS — AXGIXA 

MALIGNA — DIPIITIIE  III  A. 

Etiology. — Epidemic  diphthcritis  belongs  among  the  infectious 
diseases,  and  even  among  those  that  are  most  typically  contagious. 
The  7nias)natic  origin  of  the  disease  is  doubtful,  at  least  in  our  coun- 
try, where  it  has  only  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  has  ap- 
peared ahnost  exclusively  as  more  or  less  extensive  epidemics  which 
occasioniilly  spread  around  from  one  place  to  another.  The  contagion 
is  contained  in  the  false  membrane  and  shreds  of  tissue  detached  from 
the  fauces,  and  in  the  air  breathed  out  by  the  patient.  Physicians  arc 
in  great  danger  of  being  infected  by  tho  morbid  products  coughed  out 
by  the  patient  when  they  arc  painting  or  cauterizing  his  throat,  or  per* 
forming  a  tracheotomy.  Science  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  series  of 
excellent  physicians  and  observers  who  fell  victims  to  diphtheria  while 
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m  the  line  of  their  duty.  The  numerous  cases  of  infection  of  persons 
ivho  have  been  in  the  same  room  with  diphtheritic  patients,  without 
coming  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  prove  that  the  air  exhaled  by  the 
patient,  wliich  does  not  contain  shreds  of  exudation  or  tissue,  is  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  contagion.  Further  observation  must  decide,  if^  besides 
Ihe  above  vehicles  for  the  poison,  there  be  still  others ;  how  tenacious 
the  infection  is ;  whether  persons  who  do  not  themselves  take  the  dis- 
ease may  cany  it  to  third  parties,  eta  The  predisposition  to  diphthe- 
ria is  unmistakably  very  extensive.  The  greater  frequency  of  the  dls- 
ease  among  children  than  adults  does  not  seem  to  me  due  to  greater 
predisposition  of  the  former,  but  to  theur  being  more  exposed  to  mfeo- 
tion  than  adults  are. 

Anatomical  Appeasances. — Just  as  in  other  infectious  diseases, 
in  diphtheritis  also  certain  organs  are  chiefly  subjected  to  the  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition,  and  (to  employ  our  former  mode  of  expression) 
diphtheritis  is  constantly  localized  in  the  fauces,  less  constantly  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  air-passages,  in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  in  some 
very  obscure  manner  in  the  nervous  system.  The  disturbances  of  nu- 
trition in  the  above  organs  do  not  anatomically  correspond.  In  the 
phajynx  we  find  the  form  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  to  which  the 
disease  owes  its  name,  and  which  we  have  often  described.  The 
fisiuccs,  and  especially  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate,  are  covered  with 
gra3rish-white  pseudomembrane,  which  is  not  easily  removed,  and 
which  leaves  an  ulcerated  loss  of  substance,  when  it  finally  breaks 
down  into  a  discolored  fetid  mass,  and  falls  off.  The  diphtheritic 
pseudomembranes,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the  diphtheritic  sloughs, 
result  from  superficial  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  again 
depends  on  compression  of  its  nutrient  vessels  by  an  interstitial  fibrin- 
ous exudation,  or  from  swelling  of  the  tissue-elements,  which  are  filled 
with  a  cloudy  substance.  If  the  lar3nix  and  trachea  participate  in  the 
disease,  the  croupous,  not  the  diphtheritic,  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  occvirs ;  that  is,  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  covered  with  a  more  or  less  tough  and  consistent  false  membrane, 
which  may  readily  be  removed,  and  leaves  no  loss  of  substance  after 
its  removal.  This  circumstance  has  induced  some  physicians  to  iden- 
tify primary  genuine  croup,  which  is  due  to  catching  cold,  etc.,  with 
croupous  laryngitis  caused  by  infection  with  diphtheritic  contagion. 
I  consider  this  a  false  view.  The  division  of  diseases,  according  to  the 
pathologico-anatomical  changes  they  induce,  is  only  a  make-shift.  In 
all  cases  where,  as  in  genuine  and  diphtheritic  croup,  we  find  that  two 
anatomically  similar  disturbances  of  nutrition  depend  on  very  different 
causes,  we  should  consider  them  as  distinct.  A  small-pox  pustule 
may  very  much  resemble  one  induced  by  rubbing  antimonial  ointment 
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into  the  skin ;  a  pemphigus  bleb  may  resemble  a  blister  induced  hy 
a  circumscribed  bum,  but  no  one  would  assert  that  these  scarcely-dia- 
tingnishable  disturbances  of  nutrition  were  due  to  the  same  disease. 
Tlie  previously-described  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 
is  found  in  about  half  of  the  cases.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged 
and  soft.  The  anatomical  changes  of  the  nerve  centres,  or  peripheral 
nerves,  on  which  diphtheritic  paralyses  depend,  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. We  know  as  little  about  the  anomalies  of  the  blood  in  diph- 
theritis  as  in  other  infectious  diseases. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  disease  almost  always  begins  with 
apparently  insignificant  and  harmless  symptoms.  In  some  cases  the 
general  health  is  disturbed  a  few  days  before  the  disease  breaks  out ; 
the  appetite  is  less ;  the  patients  complain  of  dulness,  depression,  and 
chilliness.  More  rarely  the  disease  begins  with  a  severe  chill,  ac- 
companied by  nausea  and  vomiting.  At  the  same  time  the  patient 
complains  of  difficulty  of  swallowing;  but  in  most  cases  this  is  no 
greater  than  it  usually  is,  in  simple  catarrhal  angina.  If  the  fauces  be 
not  yet  covered  with  false  membrane,  but  only  somewhat  reddened 
and  swollen,  at  this  stage  we  can  only  suspect  or  recognize  the  disease, 
when  we  know  that  diphtheritis  is  epidemic,  or  that  persons  about  the 
patient  have  or  have  had  the  disease.  A  very  suspicious,  and  usually 
a  very  early,  symptom  is  a  hard  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  lying 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  artery,  which,  as  Luschka  especially 
insists  on,  are  directly  connected  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  soft 
palate.  Not  unfrequently  the  persons  about  the  patient  have  their 
attention  first  called  to  the  disease  by  swelling  of  these  glands,  the 
complaints  of  slight  difficulty  of  swallowing  having  passed  unnoticed. 
It  is  far  more  common  for  us  to  find  more  or  less  extensive  grayish- 
white  patches  in  the  fauces  at  our  first  examination,  than  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  throat  at  the  commencement  of  diphthe- 
ritis, before  the  formation  of  false  membranes  has  begun.  And  then 
we  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  dangerous  and  malicious  foe  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  Even  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  begun  without  a 
chill,  where  the  fever  is  slight,  or  entirely  absent,  where  the  general 
health  is  excellent,  so  that  the  patient  can  hardly  be  kept  in  bed,  even 
where  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  very  insignificant,  and  where  the 
deposits  are  very  slight,  are  thrown  off  without  putrescence,  and  leave 
a  scarcely-perceptible  loss  of  substance,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  disease  will  run  a  favorable  course,  that  the  dangerous  accidents, 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  will  not  occur,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  paralysis  during  convalescence.  The  fact,  which  I  have  fire- 
quently  oljscrvcd,  that  albuminuria  occurs  during  the  above  cases, 
which  run  their  course  without  fever,  shows  tliat  the  parenchvmatous 
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degeneration  of  the  kidneys  in  diphthcrilis  is  not  due  to  exoeasive  in 
srcase  of  the  hodily  temperature,  but  is  a  direct  result  of  the  infection 
with  diphtheritic  poison. 

If  the  disease  has  begun  violently,  if  a  ohill  and  repeated  vomit 
ing  have  been  the  first  symptoms,  the  subsequent  course  of  the  dis- 
ease also  is  usually  more  severe.  It  is  true,  the  difficulty  of  swallo^r* 
ing  generally  remains  moderate,  and  the  fever  does  not  become  very 
high,  but  the  patient  grows  pale,  the  eyes  become  dull,  the  pulse 
small,  and  usually  frequent,  rarely  retarded;  the  patients  arc  very 
sluggish  and  apathetic.  In  many  cases  the  putrefaction  of  the  false 
membrane  causes  a  penetrating,  foul  breath.  If  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  participate  in  the  disease,  a  discolored,  fetid  fluid  flows 
from  the  reddened  and  eroded  nostrils.  The  swelling  of  the  cervical 
glands  becomes  more  marked;  the  enlarged  glands  are  very  hard  and 
resistant,  but  have  no  tendency  to  suppurate.  In  about  half  the  cases, 
examination  of  the  urine  shows  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  albumen.  Even,  after  a  few  days,  death  may  occur  from  general 
paralysis,  while  the  intellect  remains  dear.  Some  patients,  whose 
state  had  not  excited  any  anxiety,  and  whose  general  condition  was 
previously  very  satisfactory  even,  die  unexpectedly  with  the  symptoms 
of  general  collapse,  without  our  being  able  to  And  any  explanation  for 
the  occurrence.  Sometimes  also  attacks  of  deep  syncope  occur,  and 
pnss  over,  till  finally  a  new  attack  ends  in  death.  Even  the  last- 
mentioned  severe  cases  may  terminate  favorably.  Then  the  fotlse 
membranes  are  detached,  and  no  new  ones  are  formed ;  the  remaining 
ulcere  clean  up  and  cicatrize.  At  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  disappears,  the  glandular  enlargement  subsides,  the  de- 
pression of  the  patient  disappears,  and,  if  there  be  no  sequelas,  perfect 
convalescence  follows  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  it  is  usually  a  long 
time  before  the  patients  recover  entirely. 

Tlie  disease,  as  above  described,  is  greatly  modified  when  the 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  accompanied  by  croupous  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  for  then  the  above  symptoms 
are  complicated  with  hoarseness,  aphonia,  excessive  dyspnoea,  and 
other  symptoms  described  when  speaking  of  genuine  croupous  laryn- 
gitis. This  complication  occurs  in  the  mild,  as  well  as  in  the  severe 
cases.  Frequently,  examination  of  the  fauces  and  the  epidemic  occur- 
rence of  diphtheria  alone  enable  us  to  decide  to  whicli  form  of  croup 
ous  laryngitis  the  case  belongs.  Even  such  cases  may  end  in  r& 
oovcry ;  but  most  of  the  patients  die,  some  with  the  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse, some  with  those  of  insufficient  respiration,  and  poisoning  of  the 
olaod  with  carbonic  acid. 

Even  when  tlie  disease  apparently  ends  in  recovery,  it  is  often  fol 
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peat  this  operation  more  than  once  or  twice  daily,  and  not  to  continue 
't  too  long.  Besides  this,  as  long  as  the  mucous  membrane  is  still 
very  red  and  swollen,  I  let  the  patient  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice 
slowlj,  and  prescribe  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  (  3  i  to  |  vi), 
with  directions  to  take  a  tablespoonful  in  the  mouth  every  two  hours, 
and  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  pharyngeal  tissues  for  some  time 
before  swallowing  it.  I  have  no  personal  experience  about  the  local 
application  of  chlorine-water,  or  the  solutions  of  sulphite  of  soda 
(  3  i  to  the  3  j),  or  of  permanganate  of  potash,  which  are  said  not 
only  to  remove  the  fetid  odor,  but  also  to  arrest  the  putrefaction.  On 
account  of  the  threatening  collapse,  we  must  avoid  all  debilitating 
treatment,  especially  abstraction  of  blood ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should, 
from  the  first,  attend  to  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by 
tonics,  quinine,  and  iron,  and  by  wine  and  nutritious  diet.  If  collapse 
occur,  we  should  give  analeptics,  camphor,  musk,  and  particularly 
plenty  of  strong  wine.  Croupous  laryngitis  coming  on  during  the 
disease  requires  about  the  same  treatment  that  we  advised  in  the  first 
volume  for  idiopathic  croupous  laryngitis ;  only  I  do  not  employ  ab- 
straction of  blood  or  calomel  even  in  recent  cases.  Tracheotomy 
should  not  be  deferred  too  long,  if  we  hope  to  have  it  succeed,  whidi 
it  rarely  does. 

Short,  cold  ablutions,  cold  douches,  and  sea-bathing,  have  obtained 
the  most  confidence  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  The  induced  and  con- 
stant currents  have  also  been  advised.  I  have  subjected  many  cases 
to  long-continued  treatment  by  electricity  without  bencHt.  In  one 
case,  where  the  patient  was  psiralyzed  in  all  her  extremities,  and  was 
treated  at  my  clinic  by  electricity,  without  benefit,  for  four  weeks,  she 
completely  recovered,  without  any  treatment,  a  short  time  after  be- 
ing dbmissed  from  the  hospital.^ 

[Diphtheria  so  often  occurs  without  our  being  able  to  detect  the 
source  of  contagion,  that  we  may  very  strongly  suspect  its  ocoar 
sional  spontaneous  origin. 

Some  authors  regard  general  blood-infection  as  the  first  step, 
and  say  the  throat-affection  is  only  a  local  expression  of  this,  as 
the  bronchitis  is  of  measles  or  pharyngitis  of  scarlatina ;  while 
others  say  the  affection  is  at  first  local,  and  may  remain  so  or  may 
become  a  general  disease.  Numerous  vegetable  organisms  (micro- 
cocci) have  been  found  in  the  diphtheritic  membranes  and  even  in 
the  blood  of  the  patients.  The  transmissibility  of  diphtheria  to 
the  lower  animals  by  inoculating  in  the  muscles,  trachea,  cornea, 
etc.,  has  been  proved,  and  the  excessive  multiplication  of  bacteria 
at  these  points  has  indicated  them  as  the  bearers  of  the  contagion. 
In  favor  of  the  first  view  is  the  fact  that  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  disease  there  may  be  high  fever,  but  no  change  perceptible  at 
the  point  where  the  diphtheritis  subsequently  appears  ;  also  that  in 
scarlatina,  which  is  a  primary  blood-disease,  diphtheria  often  occurs. 
The  claims  for  the  local  origin  of  the  disease  are  supported  by  the 
results  of  inoculation,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  disease  starts 
from  the  point  of  inoculation  and  spreads  through  the  body.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  these  experiments  prove  nothing  certainly, 
and  that  inoculation  of  other  decomposing  substances  may  induce 
the  same  changes  as  the  diphtheritic  membrane  causes.  If  the  diph- 
theritic poison  entered  the  lungs  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
blood  in  some  cases,  and  located  and  was  propagated  in  the  pharynx 
in  others,  it  would  perhaps  explain  both  classes  of  cases.  Some 
English  observers  consider  it  as  established  that  milk  is  frequently 
an  infectious  agent  ;  whether  the  poison  is  generated  in  the  cow 
itself,  or  whether  the  milk  is  merely  a  carrier  of  germs  taken  in 
the  cow's  food,  is  not  decided. 

Persons  in  the  vicinity  of  a  diphtheria  patient  may  have  a  catar- 
rhal angina  due  to  the  poison.  A  second  form  is  croupous  diph- 
theritis, with  a  membrane  which  may  bo  readily  detached  from  the 
subjacent  mucous  membrane.  The  third  and  severest  form  is  where 
the  fibrinous  deposit  is  both  on  and  in  the  membrane  ;  between  the 
fibres  are  pus-  and  blood-cells,  micrococci,  etc,  ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  quickly  destroyed,  leaving  gray  or  brown  sloughs,  which 
render  the  breath  very  foul ;  this  slough  may  extend  to  the  sub- 
jacent cartilage  or  bone. 

Deeper  in  the  air-passages,  diphtheria  is  croupous  in  nature ; 
the  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  does  not  usually  extend 
below  the  larynx,  that  is,  where  pavement  changes  to  cylindrical 
epithelium.  In  persons  who  have  died  of  diphtheria,  the  blood  is 
generally  imperfectly  coagulated,  dark,  and  tar-like.  Changes  in 
the  kidneys  are  very  common. 

The  latent  stage  of  diphtheria  is  usually  short,  though  cases 
occur  where  it  is  possibly  of  some  weeks'  duration.  The  catarrhal 
form  has  the  same  symptoms  as  ordinary  angina,  and  it  may  be  only 
the  surrounding  circumstances  that  would  lead  us  to  susnect  diph- 
theria ;  it  may  run  its  course  in  this  way,  or  become  a  severe  dis- 
ease. Croupous  diphtheria  is  usually  accompanied  by  high  fever ; 
there  may  be  burning  in  the  throat  or  pain  on  swallowing  ;  if  these 
symptoms  l)e  absent,  the  disease  may  for  some  time  escape  recogni- 
tion. Inspection  shows  the  mucous  membrane  to  be  dirk  red  and 
swollen,  Avilh  deposits  of  false  membrane,  which  develop  rapidly, 
and  may  even  cover  the  whole  pharynx  and  extend  into  the  nares 
or  middle  car,  but  especially  into  the  laryux,  or  else  may  remain 
confined  to  the  pharynx.     The  latter  cases  arc  apt  to  terminate 
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favorably,  the  false  membranes  being  detacl^ed  and  the  fever  sub- 
siding in  a  few  days.  Such  cases  are  common  in  youths  and  adults, 
but  advance  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in 
infants.     As  the  first  deposits  clear  off,  others  may  take  their  place. 

In  septic  or  putrid  diphtheria  there  is  infiltration  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  with  consequent  ulcers  and 
gangrenous  loss  of  tissue.  The  detached  fragments  putrefy  and 
give  a  foul  odor  to  the  breath  ;  the  submaxillary  and  lymphatic 
glands  arc  swollen  ;  there  is  fever  characteristic  of  septicaemia ;  and 
usually  the  patient  dies  in  a  few  days.  But  a  line  of  demarcation 
may  form  around  the  necrosed  parts,  and  recovery  take  place.  If  the 
disease  attacks  the  nose,  it  causes  a  running,  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  cold  in  the  head  till  the  discharge  becomes  bloody  or  sanious. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  may  not  occur  till  four  or  five  weeks  after 
the  disease ;  it  is  peripheral  in  character,  as  is  shown  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  electro-muscular  excitability  ;  it  lasts  several  weeks  or  even 
months  ;  it  most  frequently  affects  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and 
eye  ;  the  prognosis  is  usually  favorable. 

In  the  treatment,  various  disinfectants,  such  as  chlorine  one  part 
to  six  of  water,  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  per- 
manganate of  potash,  also  alcohol,  etc.,  may  be  employed  locally  in 
conjunction  with  hot  vapors,  which  hasten  suppuration,  and  possibly 
the  pus  may  wash  off  the  micrococci ;  these  hot  vapors  may  be  tried 
every  half  hour  or  so,  Wc  should  avoid  rough  or  frequent  cauter- 
izations, for  fear  of  increasing  the  inflammation.  In  diphtheria  of 
the  larynx  we  may  use  sprays  of  lime-water  and  salicylic  acid. 
Tracheotomy  has  rarely  proved  a  successful  operation  in  this  dis- 
ease. Internal  administration  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron,  properly  diluted,  and  in  doses  suited  to  the  age, 
every  half  hour  to  two  hours,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  favorite 
methods  of  treatment.] 


MALARIAL    FEVERS. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

INTERMITTENT     FEVEE. 

Etiology. — Intermittent  fever  results  from  infection  of  the  body 
with  a  poisonous  substance  called  marsh  miasm,  or  malaria.  Malaria 
is  not  a  product  of  decomposition  (see  below),  but  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  substance  has  an  unmistakable  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment or  excessive  increase  of  this  poison.  I  shall  only  adduce  the 
following  circumstances  in  support  of  this  fact :  Malarial  fevers  are 
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endemic  chief! j  in  marshy  regions,  and  in  such  places  the  Dumber  of 
f»ersons  affected  increases  or  decreases  according  as  circum^ Lances  faroc 
cr  do  not  favor  the  decomposition  of  dead  vegetable  matter  In  the 
marshes.  If  it  grow  very  cold,  so  that  the  marches  £re»?ze  up,  the  in- 
termittent fever  ceases.  The  sanie  thing  occurs  when,  in  dry  seascns, 
the  marshes  entirely  dry  up,  or  if^  in  very  wet  seasons,  a  thick  layer 
of  water  protects  the  mouldering  l^ottom  of  the  marsh  from  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air.  On  the  other  hand,  in  marshy  regions,  hot  seasons, 
if  not  too  dry,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  can  act  freely  on  the  exjx)seJ  but 
still  moist  bottom  of  the  marsh,  are  characterized  by  the  great  preva- 
lence of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  decomposi- 
tion of  certain  vegetables,  or  a  peculiar  qunlity  of  the  water,  favors  the 
development  of  malaria  more  than  other  causes.  A  mbtture  of  sea- 
water  with  spring  and  rain  water — which  occurs  in  marshes  near  the 
ocean,  from  high  tides  or  heavy  winds  forcing  the  sea-water  into  the 
marshes — so-called  brackish  water,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  Lijurious, 
because  many  fresh-water  plants,  as  well  as  many  marine  plants,  con- 
tained in  the  mixture,  cannot  thrive  in  it,  and  consequently  die  and 
decomjKjse.  ^lalarial  fever  b  endemic  in  low  lands  near  rivers,  which 
are  flooded  yearly,  just  as  in  marshy  regions.  No  especial  explanation  is 
necessar}-  to  show  that  this  flooding  also  causes  the  death  of  quantities 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  subsequently  decomposes  when  exposed  to 
great  heat.  Intermittent  fever  occurs  where  land  has  lain  for  a  long  time 
uncultivated,  and  is  then  broken  and  tilled  again,  from  the  same  causes 
as  it  docs  in  marshy  regions ;  for  here,  too,  quantities  of  dead  vege- 
table matter  are  brought  up  and  undergo  decomposition.  Lastly,  in 
some  cases  where  intermittent  fever  occurs  under  apparently  opposite 
circumstances,  that  Ls,  when  it  is  very  dry,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  soil  was  rich  in  subsoil  water,  and  that,  under  a  dry,  porous  sur- 
face, parched  by  the  summer  heat,  there  were  subterraneous  swamps. 
These  common  peculiarities,  which  appear  in  most  of  the  regions  where 
malarial  fever  prevails,  do  not,  however,  as  was  before  said,  justify  us 
in  concluding  that  malaria  is  a  chemical  body,  an  organic  or  inorganic, 
a  solid  or  gaseous  product,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
substances.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  non-occurrence  of  intermittent  fever, 
in  some  ty|>ically  swampy  places,  and  its  appearance  in  some  places 
where  extensive  or  specilic  putrefaction  would  be  most  unlikely  to 
take  place,  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
Bwamps,  marshes,  etc.,  favor  the  development  of  malaria,  tiiey  are  not 
a  sine  qua  non^  nor  do  they  alone  su'Tice  to  induce  the  disease.  This 
view  is  even  more  strikingly  supported  by  tlie  observations  that  all 
the  persons  drinking  water  from  a  certain  swamp  were  tiiken  sick  with 
intermittent  fevcj",  as  these  observations  contrast  with  a  large  numbcz 
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3f  others,  %vhere  the  water  of  other  marshes  was  drunk  without  this 
effect.  If  the  morbific  power  were  simply  the  product  of  chemical  de- 
composition, this  exclusivencss  would  be  entirely  inexplicable.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  decidedly  tliat  marsh  miasm — malaria — must 
consist  of  low  vegetable  organisms,  whose  development  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  substances.  It  b  true  these  low 
organisms  have  not  actually  been  observed.  No  one  has  seen  *^  malap 
ria  spores,"  but  the  facts  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  many  other 
causes,  urge  us  to  believe  that  the  poison  exhaled  by  marshes,  as  well 
as  that  given  off  by  a  patient  with  measles,  is  an  organic  living  sub- 
stance. There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  between  the  mias- 
ma vivum,  which  is  the  specific  cause  of  intermittent  fever,  and  the 
x>ntagium  vivum  by  which  the  acute  exanthemata,  exantheraatic  ty- 
phus, and  other  infectious  diseases,  spread.  The  latter  reproduces 
itself  in  organisms  infected  with  it ;  malaria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
reproduced  in  the  body  of  a  patient  with  intermittent  fever.  There  is 
no  soil  in  the  human  body  favorable  to  its  development  or  increase. 
Intermittent  fever  is  never  introduced  into  other  places  by  patients 
who  have  caught  it  in  a  swampy  region.  While  a  short  residence  in  a 
malarious  district  is  often  enough  to  give  intermittent  fever,  one  may 
share  the  same  ward  with  a  lai^e  number  of  intermittent  patients  in  a 
hospital,  at  some  distance  from  such  a  place,  without  danger.  Hence, 
in  distinction  to  the  "  contagious  "  diseases,  malarial  fever  is  termed 
** miasmatic  contagious"  or  ^purely  miasmatic." 

There  are  extensive  sections  of  coimtry  where  the  circumstances 
for  the  formation  of  malaria  exist  everywherCi  in  all  parts  of  which  in- 
termittent fever  occurs ;  but  there  are  also  small  circumscribed  mala- 
rial foci,  where  numerous  cases  of  intermittent  are  seen  every  spring 
and  summer,  while  the  whole  surrounding  country  remains  free.  Li 
these  last-mentioned  circumscribed  malarial  foci,  in  towns  Ij'ing  near 
marshes,  in  certain  sections  or  streets  of  cities,  where  intermittent  fever 
is  endemic,  some  very  interesting  observations  have  been  made  about 
the  extension  of  malaria :  among  other  things,  it  has  been  shown  that, 
from  its  point  of  origin,  miasm  spreads  more  readily  in  a  horizontal 
than  in  a  vertical  direction,  it  is  often  arrested  by  insignificant  obsta 
cles,  such  as  groves,  stone  walls,  etc.,  and  rarely  passes  the  boundaries 
thus  formed,  unless  the  wind  be  in  a  particular  direction. 

The  extensive  epidemics  of  intermittent  fever  which  occasionally 
appear  are  very  remarkable.  During  such  epidemics,  while  the  cases 
arc  unusually  frequent  in  places  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  they 
also  occur  in  places  where  either  no  cases  or  only  sporadic  ones  had 
been  seen  for  years.  These  epidemics  do  not  always  come  in  very 
hot,  moist  seasons,  so  that  they  might  be  referred  to  the  circumstances 
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being  very  favorable  to  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances,  and 
hence  uncommonly  favorable  for  the  development  of  malaria,  and  for 
its  spread  from  places  where  it  always  exists  to  others  that  are  gen- 
erally free  from  it;  but  they  appear  to  be  due  to  other  uiiknowD 
causes,  which  also  favor  the  development  of  malaria,  or  to  an  extension 
of  the  disease  from  its  point  of  origin  to  distant  places  by  currents  of 
air.  We  do  not  know  why,  but  great  epidemics  of  intermittent  have 
often  preceded  epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera.  In  hot  countries,  cholera 
and  intermittent,  and,  still  oftener,  dysentery  and  intermittent  (see 
next  chapter)  frequently  prevail  at  the  same  time. 

The  sporadic  occurrence  of  intermittent  is  most  curious.  Those 
cases  where  persons  affected  with  malaria  move  from  places  where  ma- 
laria is  prevalent,  and  continue  to  present  the  symptoms  of  infection 
for  a  time  after  settling  in  their  new  home,  are  not  to  be  counted  as 
sporadic  But,  both  in  city  and  country,  cases  occur  where  the  persons 
oould  not  have  been  infected  elsewhere.  There  is  no  explanation  for 
these  cases,  except  the  supposition  of  very  limited  foci,  which  are 
harmless  for  persons  outside  of  them,  or  of  a  very  diluted  miasm,  which 
only  affects  a  few  persons  who  are  peculiarly  disposed.  There  is  not 
the  least  ground  for  the  supposition  that,  under  some  circumstances, 
intermittent  may  result  from  other  causes  than  from  infection  with 
malaria. 

Every  age,  both  sexes,  and  all  constitutions,  have  a  predisposition 
to  intermittent  fever,  and  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  the  dise;ise, 
in  various  persons,  does  not  depend  on  the  constitutional  differences  to 
which  it  has  been  referred,  but  to  other  only  partially  understood  in- 
dividual peculiarities.  Exhausting  exercises,  and  other  debilitating 
influences,  errors  of  diet,  and  particularly  catching  cold,  increase  the 
predisposition  so  much,  that  persons,  who  have  long  been  exposed  to 
malaria  with  impunity,  are  not  affected  by  it  till  one  of  these  causes 
has  acted  on  them.  The  same  explanation  must  answer  for  those 
cases  where  persons  who  have  escaped  the  disease  in  malarious  places 
are  attacked  by  it  after  leaving  them.  .Then  the  infection  has  evi 
dently  taken  place  earlier,  but  has  not  shown  its  effects  in  the  person 
who  was  little  disposed  to  the  disease,  and  has  not  caused  injurious 
results  till  the  necessary  predisposition  was  induced  by  other  noxious 
agents.  Among  the  influences  that  increase  the  predisposition  to 
intermittent,  the  most  evident  is  one  or  more  previous  attacks  of  the 
disease,  which  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  case  in  the  acute  exanthe- 
mata and  typhus.  There  is  only  an  accommodation  of  the  orgsmisra 
to  the  poison  to  the  extent  that  persons  who  have  been  exposed  U: 
it  for  some  time  have  a  chronic  disease  with  enlargement  of  the 
BplcfMi,  witliout   fever,  instead   of  havin^r   intermittent  fever.     Tlie 
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geographical  extension  of  intermittent  fever  is  immense ;  in  the  torrid 
zones  the  disease  is  especially  frequent,  and  it  prevails  in  most  places 
that  are  not  very  dry :  in  the  temperate  zones  it  chiefly  affects  certain 
more  or  less  extensive  districts ;  in  the  frigid  zones  it  does  not  occur. 
For  further  information,  we  refer  to  Griesinger'a  work  and  to  the  very 
exhaustive  treatise  of  Mirseh  on  the  geography  of  intermittent  fever. 

Anatomical  Appeabanqss. — Autopsies  of  persons  who  have  died 
of  simple  intermittent  fever  are  rare.  They  show  no  characteristic 
changes  beyond  those  that  we  have  already  described  (Vol.  L,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Spleen).  If  simple  intermittent  fever  depends  on  infection 
with  malaria,  the  anomalies  of  the  blood  dependent  on  the  infection 
have  so  for  escaped  chemical  and  microscopical  examination.  The  im* 
poverishment  of  the  blood  in  red  corpuscles  and  albumen,  which  always 
i*e8ults  from  long-continued  intermittent,  depends  on  consumption  from 
high  fever,  and  perhaps  also  on  degeneration  of  the  spleen.  On 
autopsy  of  persons  who  have  died  of  pernicious  intermittent,  we  often 
find  signs  of  melanaemia  and  occasionally  remains  of  inflammation, 
effusions  of  blood,  or  excessive  hypereemia  in  different  organs. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^L  Simple  Intermittent  Fever. — ^The  pe- 
riod of  incubation  of  the  malarial  infection  is  not  exactly  known.  It 
is  probable  that,  at  most,  two  weeks  may  pass  from  exposure  to  the 
miasm  till  the  first  symptoms  appear ;  in  some  cases  the  latter  seem 
to  follow  the  former  immediately. 

Before  the  intermittent  character  of  the  disease,  to  which  it  owes 
its  name,  becomes  very  evident,  before  attacks  of  fever  (paroxysms) 
and  intervals  of  exemption  from  fever  (apjrrcxias)  alternate,  the  infec- 
tion with  malarial  poison  not  unfrequcntly  evinces  itself  by  a  con- 
tinued, only  more  or  less  remitting  and  exacerbating,  disturbance  of 
the  general  health  and  various  functions.  This  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, which  is  called  the  prodrome  stage  of  intermittent,  has  no  char- 
acteristic peculiarities,  and  can  only  be  rightly  interpreted  and  distin- 
guished from  the  prodromal  stage  of  other  infectious  diseases  by  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  endemic  and  epidemic  circumstances.  After  the  pro- 
dromal symptoms  have  lasted  several  days,  or  in  other  cases  without 
their  appearance,  the  first  fever  paroxysm  occurs. 

A  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  consists  of  three  stages :  chill, 
fever,  and  sweating.  The  chill  begins  with  a  fit  of  weakness,  and 
great  faintness;  the  patients  gape,  and  stretch  their  limbs.  These 
symptoms  are  soon  accompanied  by  a  subjective  sensation  of  cold,  at 
first  consisting  of  cold  sbiverings  over  the  skin ;  afterward,  of  continued 
chilliness,  so  that  the  patient  wants  to  wrap  up  as  warmly  as  possible. 
When  the  chill  increases,  the  limbs  tremble  involuntarily,  the  lips 
quiver,  the  teeth  chatter,  and  the  whole  body  is  often  shaken  around 
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iu  bed,  WTicn  the  chill  begins,  there  is  also  more  or  less  headache^ 
oppression  of  the  chest,  and  hurried  respiration ;  the  latter,  and  the 
quivering  of  the  lips,  render  speech  indistinct  and  interrupted;  there 
is  often  vomiting  also,  especially  if  the  chill  comes  soon  after  eating. 
Objective  examination  first  shows  the  altered  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  he  looks  like  a  person  exposed  to  severe  cold,  without  sufficient 
clothing,  and  who  is  consequently  thoroughly  chilled.  The  size  of  the 
body  appears  diminished ;  the  face  is  sunken ;  the  nose  pointed,  the 
rings  are  too  large  for  the  fingers.  As  the  (low  of  arterial  blood  to 
the  skin  is  impeded,  the  latter  appears  pale,  and,  as  the  blood  collects 
in  the  veins  and  capillaries,  the  lips,  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  look 
blue.  The  flow  of  blood  to  the  fingers  is  often  entirely  arrested ;  they 
look  waxy,  have  no  feeling,  and  do  not  bleed  if  wounded.  The  skin 
of  the  extremities  and  body  has  the  appearance  known  as  goose-flesh 
(cutis  anscrina).  The  pulse  is  very  frequent,  small,  and  hard;  the  se- 
cretion of  urine  is  usually  increased ;  the  lurine  passed  is  limpid,  and 
of  low  specific  gravity.  Physical  examination  generally  shows  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  While  the  diminished  supply  of  warm  blood 
during  the  chill  causes  the  periphery  of  the  body  to  assume  more  and 
more  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosj)here,  and  to  actually 
sink  several  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  and  internal  organs 
rises  rapidly.  This  rise,  which  begins  even  before  the  chill,  reaches 
two  or  three  degrees,  and,  in  severe  cases,  still  more.  The  above 
symptoms  are  mostly  to  be  ascribed  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  skin  and  peripheral  arteries  during  the  cold  stage, 
riie  immediate  results  of  this  spasm  are  the  goose-flesh,  the  small, 
hard  pulse,  and  the  deadness  of  the  fingers.  The  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  skin  and  peripheral  blood-vessels  secondarily  in- 
duces the  apparent  diminution  in  size,  the  dryness  and  pallid  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin,  the  collection  of  blood  in  the  veins,  and  the 
fall  of  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  chilly  feeling 
of  the  patient  is  too  decided  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  fall 
of  temperature  of  the  periphery ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  contin- 
ued coolness  of  the  surface,  even  under  thick  feather-beds  (which  is 
peculiarly  remarkable,  because  the  body  gives  ofi"  but  little  heat 
to  the  parts  around),  is  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  the 
chill,  there  is  less  warmth  supplied  to  the  surface,  on  account  of  the 
diminished  supply  of  blood.  Lastly,  the  disturbance  of  the  peripheral 
circulation  increases  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  internal 
organs.  But,  as  we  do  not  know  whether  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  vessels  is  limited  to  the  y>eripheral  arteries,  and  does  not  extend  tc 
the  internal  ones,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  headache,  oppression,  ao 
oclerated  respiration,  vomiting,  increased  secretion  of  urine,  swelling  of 
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the  spleen,  etc.,  can  be  referred  to  collateral  fluxion  to  the  organs  impli- 
cated in  these  symptoms.     At  all  events,  as  we  have  before  said,  col- 
lateral fluxion  to  the  spleen  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  enlargement  of 
that  organ.     The  cold  stage  lasts  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours ;  in 
the  first  paroxysms,  it  is  usually  shorter  and  less  severe  than  subse- 
quently ;  and  its  intensity  and  duration  generally  decrease  again  if  the 
disease  last  a  long  time.    The  hot  stage  does  not  begin  suddenly,  but 
gpradually ;  at  first  the  chill  is  only  interrupted  by  temporary  flashes 
of  heat,  and  a  permanent  feeling  of  warmth  only  comes  on  by  de- 
grees.   The  headache  becomes  more  severe ;  the  patients  grow  rest- 
less, and  not  unfrequently  slightly  delirious  or  somewhat  stupid ;  the 
feeling  of  oppression  on  the  chest  increases,  while  the  breathing  almost 
always  becomes  deeper,  freer,  and  slower.    Thirst  is  greatly  increased. 
The  appearance  of  the  patient  changes.    The  size  of  the  body  ap- 
parently increases,  the  color  returns  to  the  skin,  the  pale,  livid  look, 
the  goose-flesh,  the  cyanotic  hue  of  the  lips  and  ends  of  the  fingers 
disappear ;  the  face  becomes  flushed,  and  herpetic  vesicles  often  come 
out  on  the  lips ;  the  previously  small  pulse  grows  full  and  strong,  the 
carotids  throb,  the  urine  becomes  more  saturated,  and  the  enlai^ge- 
ment  of  the  spleen  increases.    In  the  hot  stage,  the  bodily  temperature 
is  increased  at  the  periphery  also ;  at  the  commencement  of  this  stage, 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  reaches  its  highest  point,  and  remains 
there  till  toward  its  termination,  when  it  gradually  begins  to  fall.    All 
these  symptoms  show  that  the  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  skin  and 
vessels  has  disappeared  and  given  place  to  a  subparalytic  state.     The 
relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  tissue  and  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  suf- 
ficiently explains  the  increased  entrance  of  blood  into  the  previously 
bloodless  tissues,  and  their  consequently  increased  color  and  warmth. 
The  severe  headache,  the  oppression  of  the  chest,  which  are  often 
accompanied  by  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  finally  the  continued  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  render  it  very  probable  that  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  bronchi,  and  spleen,  are  in  the  same  condition  as  those  of  the 
periphery.    The  duration  of  the  hot  stage  varies ;  sometimes  it  is  only 
a  few  hours,  in  severe  cases  the  dry  heat  continues  six,  eight,  or  even 
twelve  hours  before  a  pleasant  perspiration  breaks  out  on  the  skin. 
The  sweating  stage  begins  with  moisture  in  the  armpits  and  on  the  fore- 
head ;  but  soon  the  perspiration,  at  first  moderate,  but  later  very  copi- 
ous, extends  all  over  the  body.     The  patients  feel  greatly  relieved,  the 
headache  remits  and  gradually  disappears,  the  mind  becomes  clear,  the 
oppression  passes  off,  the  depth  and  frequence  of  the  respiration  be- 
come normal,  the  thirst  is  less  annoying,  the  pulse  is  full,  soft,  and 
less  frequent,     Tlie  dark  urine  generally  deposits  rich  sediments  of 
urates ;  this  depends  on  the  great  concentration  resulting  from  the  loss 
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of  water  by  evaporation  and  sweating ;  it  does  not  occur  ii  the  patients 
replace  the  loss  of  water  by  drinking  freely.  During  the  sweating 
stage,  the  bodily  temperature  gradually  falls,  and  toward  its  end  be- 
comes neariy  normal.  When  the  paroxysm  is  over,  and  the  apyrexia 
begins,  most  patients  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  they  awake 
much  fatigued  and  dull,  it  is  true,  but  feeling  relatively  well  Wher 
all  the  stages  of  the  paroxysm  are  well  marked,  the  disease  is  called 
an  intermittens  completa ;  if  one  or  other  stage  fails  or  is  indistinct^  it 
is  called  incompleta.  In  rare  cases,  the  stages  of  the  fever  are  said 
not  to  follow  the  regular  order ;  for  instance,  the  cold  stage  closes  the 
paroxysm  instead  of  opening  it  (typus  inversus). 

After  the  first  paroxysms  of  intermittent,  the  apyrexia  is  rarely 
"  pure."  The  patients  have  no  fever,  it  is  true ;  in  some  cases  the 
temperature  is  even  low  and  the  pulse  slow;  but  the  appetite  is 
often  poor ;  the  tongue  coated,  digestion  disturbed  ;  the  patients  are 
sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  complain  of  an  indefinite  feel- 
ing of  illness.  After  a  few  paroxysms  the  disturbances  usually  sub- 
side, and  during  the  apyrexia  the  only  symptoms  we  notice  are 
steadily-increasing  debility  and  more  evident  impoverishment  of  the 
blood.  If  intermittent  fever  is  very  protracted,  the  apyrexias  often 
become  impure  again,  and  the  intermittent  type  approaches  the  remits 
tent  (febris  intermittens  subcontinua). 

According  to  the  rhythm  in  which  the  paroxysms  follow  each  other, 
we  distinguish  intermittens  quotidiana,  tertiana,  and  quartana.  In  the 
quotidian,  the  paroxysms  recur  in  nearly  or  exactly  twenty-four  hours ; 
in  the  tertian,  in  twice  twenty-four  hours ;  in  the  quartan,  in  three 
times  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  last  one.  It 
is  less  certain  if  there  be  also  a  five,  six,  or  seven  day  rhythm,  or  if 
the  intervals  be  even  longer.  The  most  frequent  varieties  are  the 
tertian  and  quotidian.  If  the  paroxysms  recur  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
it  did  the  last  fever-day,  the  disease  is  called  anticipating^  in  the  oppo- 
site case  it  is  called  retarding.  By  continued  anticipation  or  retarda- 
tion, the  rhythm  of  tlie  fever  may  change,  and  a  tertian  may  become  a 
quotidian,  or  the  reverse.  If  a  paroxysm  last  almost  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  one,  we  have  a  febris  intermittens  subintrans. 
When  the  apyrexia  of  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  intennittcnt  is 
interrupted  by  a  weak,  short  paroxysm,  which  often  occurs  at  a  differ' 
cnt  time  of  day,  it  is  called  febris  intermittens  duplicata.  In  quo- 
tidiana  duplicata  there  are  two  attacks  each  day,  one  severe,  the 
other  mild ;  in  tertiana  duplicata  there  is  one  attack  each  day,  but 
•jne  day  it  is  mild,  the  next  weak,  etc. ;  in  quartan  duplicata^  parox- 
ysms occur  on  two  successive  days,  while  the  third  day  remains  free, 
[ntermittent  fever  never  begins  double ;  this  rhythm  usually  develops 
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after  the  disease  has  lasted  a  long  time,  or  particularly  after  numerous 
relapses. 

The  course  of  intermittent  is  so  often  modified  by  the  administra- 
tion of  medicines,  especially  of  quinine,  that  few  physicians  hare 
actually  observed  a  case  left  to  itself,  or,  as  is  generally  said,  the  nor- 
mal course  of  an  intermittent.  On  this  point  also  we  are  indebted  to 
the  homoeopaths  for  some  important  information.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  fever  paroxysms  and  apyrexias, 
which  characterize  infection  with  malaria,  almost  always  continue  for 
a  time,  even  if  the  patient  be  removed  from  further  action  of  the 
poison.  Among  other  cases,  I  know  of  a  young  sailor  who  suffered 
from  intermittent  fever  in  Greifswald,  and  who  had  a  relapse  while  at 
sea,  four  weeks  after  his  last  attack.  It  is  also  certain  that,  when  a 
long  time  has  passed  since  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  symptoms  of 
malarial  poisoning  almost  always  disappear  without  medical  aid.  To 
avoid  illusion,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  only  those  w^ho  fly 
firom  the  malarious  region  after  acquiring  intermittent  fever,  but  also 
those  who  remain  in  the  place  till  the  malaria  has  disappeared,  that 
finally  escape  the  action  of  the  poison.  At  a  time  when  no  new  cases 
are  observed  in  a  place  which  has  been  visited  by  intermittent,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  regard  the  final  cure  of  a  case,  which  had  previous- 
ly been  treated  ineffectually,  as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  last  used.  As  the  prevalence  of  the  malaria  among  us  only 
lasts  a  few  months,  the  number  of  spontaneous  cures  is  certainly  much 
greater  than  is  usuaUy  supposed. 

Another  question  is,  whether,  firom  continued  action  of  the  poison, 
the  organism  becomes  so  blunted  to  its  injurious  influence,  that  the 
symptoms  of  intoxication  cease.  At  all  events,  such  cases  are  rare, 
and  it  is  more  frequent  to  find  those  where  continued  action  of  the 
malaria  has  only  modified  the  symptoms  of  intoxication,  so  as  to 
change  a  pure  iDtennittent  into  an  intermittens  subcontinua,  or 
clironic  malarial  illness  without  fever.  As  was  stated,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  individual  paroxysms  and  apyrexias,  after  a  prodromal 
stage  but  little  characteristic,  most  cases  of  intermittent  begin  as 
tertian  or  quartan  fevers,  the  apyrexias  being  at  first  imperfect, 
but  becoming  pure  after  a  while.  When  the  disease  has  lasted  even 
a  very  short  time,  the  patient  appears  very  pale  and  cachectic,  and 
this  symptom  is  the  earlier  and  the  more  marked,  the  greater  the  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  If  the  spleen  remain  small,  from  rigidity  of 
its  capsule,  or  firom  other  unknown  causes,  the  patient  does  not  have 
this  peculiar  pale  and  sickly  appearance  until  later.  From  this  fact, 
which  may  be  observed  in  most  cases,  as  well  as  irom  the  second  fact, 
that  the  healthy  color  quickly  returns  when  we  can  rapidly  reduce  the 
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U)  cut  short  the  entire  disease ;  but,  for  the  most  important  and  dan- 
gerous symptom,  the  fever,  quinine  is  almost  infallible.  After  giving 
proper  doses  of  quinine,  the  patient  almost  always  escapes  a  series  of 
paroxysms ;  and,  as  the  cachexia  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  spleen-affection  also,  probably  depend  on  the 
fever,  the  patients  not  only  do  not  grow  worse  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  quinine,  but  they  improve  and  pick  up  even  if  the  disease 
be  not  entirely  extinct.  Although,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  may 
designate  as  relapses  the  many  cases  where  paroxysms  recur  shortly 
after  stopping  the  quinine,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  incorrect ;  for  the 
cases  where  these  so-called  relapses  occur,  even  after  moving  into  a 
region  free.of  malaria,  prove  that  the  disease  was  not  cured,  but  only 
one  of  its  symptoms  removed.  The  homoeopaths  assert  that  under 
their  treatment  there  are  no  relapses :  there  is  some  truth  in  this  as- 
sertion ;  for,  when  the  paroxysms  have  ceased  under  homoeopathic 
treatment,  the  disease  is  certainly  all  gone.  The  hctj  that,  after  the 
administration  of  quinine  in  sufficient  doses,  relapse  does  not  occur  in 
oiany  cases,  rather  favors  the  view  that,  besides  its  palliative  action 
on  the  paroxysms,  this  medicine  has  also  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
entire  disease  caused  by  the  malarial  infection ;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  in  such  cases  the  palliative  action  continues  till  the  disease  passes 
off  spontaneously.  When  the  action  of  quinine  is  only  palliative  (as 
it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases),  usually  about  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  paroxysms  arc  missed,  and  the  next  one  occurs  in  about  two,  three, 
or  four  weeks,  rarely  sooner.  According  to  my  own  observation,  the 
assertion,  that  the  relapses  almost  regularly  take  place  the  fourteenth, 
twenty-first,  or  twenty-eighth  day,  is  exaggerated ;  I  have  far  more 
frequently  seen  relapses  a  few  days  before  or  after  these  dates.  It  is 
not  at  all  rare  for  relapses  to  occur  three  or  four  times,  or  oftener,  and 
for  the  disease  to  run  on  interruptedly  for  months,  before  actually 
ceasing.  I  deem  it  proper  to  speak  of  the  modification  of  the  course 
of  intermittent  fever  by  quinine  under  symptomatology,  because,  ac 
we  have  already  said,  most  physicians  have  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving intermittent  fever  without  this  modification  of  its  ooursa 
Much  that  is  said  in  the  text-books  on  medicine,  about  the  course  of 
intermittent  fever,  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  disease  when  left  to 
itsel£ 

IL  Pernicious  Intermittent  Fever, — ^Intermittent  fever  may  prove 
dangerous  to  children,  to  the  aged,  and  to  very  debilitated  or  sickly 
persons,  without  being  of  unusual  intensity  or  duration,  or  having  any 
complications.  Children  inclined  to  convulsions  not  unfrequently  have 
an  epileptiform  attack  during  the  cold  stage,  as  they  also  have  in  the 
initiative  chill  of  inflammatory  diseases.     This  is  not  usually  danger- 
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DOS,  but  occasiooalij  it  passes  into  general  paralrsis,  ending  in  death. 
In  x^Tj  old  or  broken-down  persc»ns,  the  danger  from  a  simple  par- 
oxvirn  lies  chietiv  in  the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  s^21  remaining 
Strength.  Such  cases,  which  c^jr  take  on  an  acute  coarse  from  indi- 
vidual pe'i'uliarities  of  the  patient,  are  not  usualljr  called  pernicious. 

Some  c^ses  of  intermittent  acquire  a  pernicious  character,  from  the 
usual  sjrmptoms  becoming  very  intense,  or  being  protracted  a  long 
time.  In  this  class  belong  the  cases  where  the  hypenemic  swelUng 
of  the  spleen  is  so  great  that  its  capsule  is  ruptured,  or  where  the 
chill  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  dangerous  obstruction  of  the  circulation, 
as  well  as  those  cases  where  the  paroxysms  do  not  cease  in  from  six 
to  ten  hours,  but  continue  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer,  and  leave 
the  patient  very  much  exhausted,  or  where  only  certain  stages  con- 
tinue beyond  the  usual  time.  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  some 
forms  of  the  so-called  pernicious  fever  also  should  come  under  this 
head,  as  it  is  probable  that  they  are  not  complicated,  only  that  the 
customary  symptoms  are  greatly  increased.  Even  in  simple  normal 
intennittent  there  is  an  increase  of  the  temperature,  such  as  is  ob- 
served in  scarcelv  anv  other  disease ;  and  the  short  time  that  thb 
incHMise  lasts  is  the  only  reason  that  it  does  not  prove  dangerous  to 
the  patient.  In  all  diseases  where  the  bodily  temperature  becomes 
excessive,  or  remains  high  for  a  long  while,  we  have  the  svmptoms  of 
great  adynamia,  and  finally  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  these  are  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  of  pernicious  fever.  The  deep  stupor  of 
patients  with  febris  intermittens  comatosa^  as  well  as  the  delirium 
preceding  the  coma,  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  symptoms  in  severe 
typhus,  malignant  measles,  and  other  infectious  diseases  accompanied 
by  high  fever.  When  these  cases  terminate  fatally,  we  do  not  gen- 
erally find  any  anatomical  changes  in  the  brain.  In  febris  algida  the 
heart \s  action  grows  feebler,  the  pulse  smaller ;  the  blood  collects  in 
the  veins;  there  is  cyanosis;  the  temperature  of  the  i)eriphery  closely 
approaches  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  because  the  loss  of  warmth 
due  to  the  obstructed  circulation  is  not  replaced  by  a  supply  of  warm 
blood ;  the  jxitients  grow  cool ;  in  short,  we  have  the  s^Tnptoms  of 
acute  paralysis  of  the  heart,  which  may  even  result  from  the  intensity 
of  the  fever  without  compfications.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that,  in  these 
severe  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  there  is  often  pigment  in  the  blood ; 
but  the  coincidence  of  melana^mia  with  severity  of  intermittent  fevei 
does  not  justify  us  in  regarding  the  latter  as  a  result  of  the  former. 
On  autopsy  of  several  ctiscs  of  intermittent  fever  that  died  with  severe 
bra  in -symptoms,  Frerichs  found  melantemia,  it  is  true,  but  he  found 
no  pigment  in  t!ie  capillaries  of  the  brain ;  and  I  have  observed  Mini 
lar  cases. 
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Under  the  head  of  congestive,  pernicious  intermittent,  in  the  8triot 
sense,  we  must  class  those  cases  where  the  malignant  course  of  the 
disease  is  caused  by  hypersemia,  effusions  of  blood,  inflammations,  and, 
perhaps,  also  by  obstructions  of  the  circulation  in  different  organs,  in- 
duced by  stoppage  of  the  capillaries  with  pigment.  Probably  these 
distiu'banoes  of  nutrition  and  circulation  in  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system  are  the  origin  of  the  maniacal,  apoplectic,  epileptiform, 
and  tetanic  convulsions,  which  occasionally  complicate  the  paroxysms, 
and  have  led  to  the  designations  febris  intermittens  pemiciosa,  mani- 
acalis,  apoplectica,  epileptica,  tetanica.  A  rather  frequent  but  rarely 
dangerous  complication  of  intermittent  fever  is  a  severe  bronchitis, 
which  exacerbates  with  every  paroxysm  and  remits  with  each  apyrexia. 
Febres  intermittentes  comitatae  pneumoniacse  and  pleuriticae,  or  cases 
of  intermittent  haemoptysis,  are  rare.  In  many  cases  of  congestive  in- 
termittent, there  is  jaimdice.  Copious  watery  transudations  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  violent  vomiting,  and  profuse  diarrhoea,  may  cause 
thickening  of  the  blood,  aQd  give  the  paroxysm  a  gpreat  resemblance  to 
the  algid  stage  of  cholera.  In  some  cases  there  are  also  profuse  inter- 
mittent intestinal  haemorrhages.  (Among  fifty-one  cases  of  pernicious 
intermittent,  observed  by  FrerichSy  there  was  profuse  diarrhoea  seven- 
teen times,  profuse  intestinal  haemorrhage  three  times.)  The  serous 
transudations  and  haemorrhages  into  the  intestinal  canal  may  depend 
on  acute  congestion  due  to  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  capillaries  by 
pigment,  but  this  has  not  been  proved  in  all  cases.  Lastly,  we  have  to 
mention  the  complications  of  intermittent  with  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
They  evince  themselves  by  albuminuria,  haematuria,  and  in  severer  cases 
by  the  suppression  of  urine.  (In  the  fifty-one  cases  of  Frericha^  albu- 
minuria was  seen  twenty  times,  suppression  of  urine  five  times.) 

Pernicious  intermittent  fever  occurs  chiefly  in  tropical-fever  regions, 
it  is  true,  but  even  with  us,  in  places  where  intense  malaria  prevails, 
it  is  not  rare,  and  individual  cases  are  seen  in  every  large  epidemic  of 
intermittent  fever.  The  malignant  character  either  appears  at  the 
start,  or  does  not  manifest  itself  till  the  second  or  third  paroxysm,  or 
even  later.  After  malignant  congestive  symptoms  have  appeared,  the 
apyrexias  are  often  so  imperfect  that  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  or 
even  impossible.  In  the  epidemics  observed  by  Frericfis^  most  patients 
were  sent  into  the  hospital  with  the  diagnosis  of  a  typhus. 

IIL  Concealed  Intermittent  JFhver, — While,  as  a  rule,  intermittent 
fever  results  from  infection  with  malaria,  we  not  unfrequently  see  ex- 
ceptional cases  where,  instead  of  fever-paroxysms,  there  is  neuralgia, 
the  attacks  of  neuralgia  being  separated  by  regular  intermissions,  cor- 
responding to  the  apyrexias  of  a  simple  intermittent.  These  deviations 
from  the  rule  are  inexplicable,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  also  true  of  regular 
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simple  intermittent  fever,  which  we  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
The  intermittent  neuralgiae  resulting  from  malaria,  which  diiefly  bear 
the  name  of  intermittentes  larvatae,  most  frequently  affect  the  supra- 
orbital, more  rarely  other  branches  of  the  trigeminus  or  other  nerves. 
We  may  omit  a  description  of  the  attacks,  as  they  are  about  the  same 
as  those  of  neuralgic  attacks  from  other  causes.  They  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  perceptible  by  the  thermom- 
eter. In  rare  caseS,  other  anomalies  of  excitement  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  vaso-motor  nerves  appear  to  result  from  malaria.  Among 
these  are  intermittent  anaesthesia,  paralysis,  spasms,  psychical  di.*;- 
turbances,  and  hyperaemia  or  oedema  of  different  organs. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  requires  that  the  State  should  attempt 
to  remove  by  sanitary  laws  (which  do  not  come  in  our  province)  the 
injurious  influences  which  notoriously  favor  the  development  of  mala- 
ria ;  that  it  should  drain  the  marshes  in  whose  vicinity  intermittent 
fever  is  endemic,  and  should  protect  by  dikes  those  lands  that  are 
overflowed  yearly.    Moreover,  persons  obliged  to  reside  temporarily  or 
permanently  in  malarial  regions  should  observe  certain  rules,  whidi 
afford  more  protection  than  any  prophylactic  medicines.     Hauschkay 
who  has  apparently  had  great  experience,  gives  very  precise  and  prae* 
tical  rules  for  life  in  malarial  regions.     In  his  special  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  he  advises :  1,  on  going  to  a  dangerous  place,  to  assume  at 
once  the  peculiar  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants ;  on  the  Weichsel  to 
drink  schnaps,  in  Banate  slivovitz,  in  Hungary  only  to  eat  melons  and 
pickles  with  plenty  of  pepper,  in  Italy  to  drink  plenty  of  lemonade 
and  black  coffee,  and  avoid  eating  at  night,  also  to  drink  water  pre- 
pared as  is  customary  at  different  places ;  2,  to  suit  the  clothing  to  the 
temperature  of  the  time  of  day,  especiall}'  to  protect  the  person  by 
warmer  clothes  against  the  cool  evening  air,  and  to  keep  the  windows 
closed  at  night ;  3,  to  seek  a  dwelling  high  and  dry  above  the  marshes, 
etc. ;  4,  to  avoid  getting  wet  through,  errors  of  diet  and  other  excesses, 
so  as  not  to  bring  on  any  other  disease  by  which  the  tendency  to  ma- 
laria will  be  increased  ;  5,  to  avoid  certain  things,  such  as  the  use  of 
vegetables,  milk,  and  bathing  in  rivers  or  the  sea,  especially  after  sun- 
down.    Sleeping  in  the  open  air  seems  to  be  most  dangerous. 

Treatment  of  the  paroxysm  may  almost  always  be  dispensed  with, 
except  as  regards  directing  the  regimen.  As  soon  as  the  first  symp- 
toms of  chill  are  observed,  the  patient  should  go  to  bed;  but  we 
should  warn  the  attendants  against  piling  on  too  many  bed-clothes,  as 
they  do  not  warm  the  skin,  and  only  interfere  still  more  with  the  cir- 
culation in  the  peripheral  parts,  and  with  the  impeded  respiration.  If 
the  chill  be  very  severe,  the  skin  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  woollen 
cloths,  and  warm  bottles  placed  in  the  bed.     Hot  drinks  neither  re» 
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jcvc  tne  feeling  of  chilliness  nor  increase  the  temperature  in  the  pe- 
ripheral parts,  which  is  diminished  in  spite  of  the  increased  temperatm^ 
of  the  blood ;  but  we  may  yield  to  the  generally  urgent  entreaties  of 
the  patient  for  warm  drink,  so  far  as  to  allow  him  a  few  cups  of  tea,  if 
we  are  certain  that  he  will  be  moderate.     If  there  be  severe  vomiting 
during  the  cold  stage,  we  may  give  eflfervescing  powder,  and,  if  this 
fail,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.     If  the  patient  become  so  collapsed  as 
to  alarm  us,  we  may  give  analeptics,  strong  coffee,  wine,  camphor, 
ether,  and  opium,  have  the  patient  rubbed,  and  apply  sinapisms.     In 
the  hot  stage  we  may  try  cooling  treatment,  light  covering,  plenty  of 
cold  drink  in  small  quantities ;  where  there  is  severe  congestion  of  the 
brain,  use  cold  water  or  ice-compresses  to  the  head,  and  sometimes 
local  blood-letting.     Venesection  is  only  to  be  practised  in  the  most 
urgent  cases,  as  it  rarely  does  good,  and  may  cause  dangerous  collapse; 
in  its  place,  in  attacks  of  pernicious  fever,  besides  local  blood-letting 
and  derivatives,  the  use  of  opium  has  proved  the  most  efficient  treat- 
ment    The  sweating  stage  must  be  awaited  in  bed.     Especial  treat- 
ment to  increase  the  sweating  is  unnecessary,  as  there  is  no  advantage 
Irom  its  being  very  profuse.     The  patients  should  not  change  their 
underclothes  till  this  stage  has  terminated.    The  treatment  during  the 
apyrexia  aims  at  preventing  the  return  of  paroxysms  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinine,  unless  there  be  some  peculiar  objection  to  giving 
that  medicine.     The  formerly  common  idea,  that  it  was  advantageous 
for  the  patient  to  have  a  certain  number  of  paroxysms,  and  that  the 
fever  should  not  be  arrested  till  after  the  third,  fifth,  or  even  seventh 
attack,  was  based  on  false  premises.     The  sooner  he  is  freed  of  his 
paroxysms  the  better  for  him.     A  morbid  state  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  however,  which  occasionally  occurs  after  the  first  paroxysm 
of  intermittent,   contraindicates  the  administration  of  sulphate   of 
quinine,  and,  in  mild  cases  at  least,  this  morbid  state  should  be  re> 
moved  before  ordering  the  irritating  salt.     In  treating  intermittent 
fever,  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  catarrh,  or  foul  stomach,  is  not  made 
very  exactly,  and  emetics  are  used  too  freely ;  some  physicians  begin 
the  treatment  with  an  emetic,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  others  prescribe 
muriate  of  ammonia  till  the  tongue  is  thickly  coated,  and  then  give  an 
emetic  to  prepare  the  patient  for  quinine.     Unless  certain  indications, 
that  we  have  given  for  the  administration  of  emetics  in  gastric  catarrh, 
be  present,  we  consider  it  improper,  or  at  least  superfluous,  to  open 
the  treatment  of  intermittent  with  one.    But  if,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fever,  the  patient  has  made  great  errors  of  diet,  especially  if, 
just  before  the  paroxysm,  he  has  filled  his  stomach  with  food  which 
has  remained  undigested,  and  by  decomposing  has  irritated  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  there  is  just  cause  for  giving  an  emetic.     We  have 
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already  dcs-rrihcd  the  difference  between  gastric  catarrh  due  to  inJi 
gestion  and  the  slignt  dyspepsia  accompanying  most  fevers  which  re- 
quires no  emetic,  and  does  not  prevent  our  giving  quinine.  Pj\nfei^% 
recommendation,  to  give  quinine  in  one  large  dose  instead  of  in  several 
smaller  one  sduring  the  apyrexia,  has  very  rightly  become  popular. 
Usually,  in  adults,  one  dose  of  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  sufSces 
to  arrest  the  chills ;  in  children,  five  grains  suffice,  in  still  smaller  chil- 
dren, two  or  three  grains  answer.  Another  slight  chill  often  occurs, 
and  the  attacks  then  cease.  It  is  best  to  give  this  dose  of  quinine 
some  hours  before  the  expected  chill,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  of  its 
acting  during  the  apyrexia.  Small  doses  should  only  be  preferred 
when  large  ones  are  vomited  by  the  patient ;  in  such  cases  we  may 
give  two  grains  every  two  hours,  till  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  have  been 
taken  during  the  apyrexia.  Quinine  is  most  frequently  given  in  pow- 
der or  pill  (quiniae  sulphat  gr.  x,  ext.  gentian,  q.  s.  ut  £.  pill.  no.  iv). 
Solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinine  (quinine  sulph.  gr.  x,  aquae  meliss. 
I  iij,  acid,  sulphur,  dilut.  3ss,  syrup.  353)  is  said  to  be  particularly 
effective,  but  it  is  unpleasant  to  take,  especially  in  large  doses.  If 
quinine  is  not  borne  by  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  by  injection,  as 
it  acts  just  as  well  by  the  rectum  (or  by  hypodermic  injection).  Other 
s:dts  of  quinine  have  no  advantage  over  the  sulphate ;  quinoidine  and 
tincture  of  quinoidine  are  cheaper,  and  hence  may  be  preferably  i2sed 
in  poor  practice ;  of  the  latter  remedy  we  may  give  twelve  or  fifteen 
drops  every  two  hours,  or  give  a  teaspoonful  a  short  time  before 
the  expected  chill.  According  to  Wunderlich^  this  is  quite  as  effica- 
cious as  quinine.  If  the  patient  has  escaped  one  chill  under  the  above 
treatment,  he  almost  always  escapes  a  second  and  third,  or  even  a 
number ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  continue  small  doses  of  quinine  for  a 
few  days  longer,  unless  the  spleen  has  distinctly  and  steadily  de- 
creased in  size.  The  more  perfectly  the  spleen  returns  to  its  normal 
bulk,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  there  will  be  no  relapse.  I 
have  already  given  my  ideas  about  the  custom  of  repeating  the  qui- 
nine on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days. 
When  this  is  being  done,  the  chill  often  occurs  on  the  day  just  pre- 
ceding the  one  when  the  medicine  was  to  be  given.  I  think  it  much 
safer  to  tell  the  patient  that  he  will  probably  have  a  relapse  toward 
the  end  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  week,  and  that  at  these  times  he 
must  watch  carefully  for  any  premonitory  sjnnptoms,  and  on  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  chill  he  must  take  a  full  dose  of  quinine.  By 
careful  attention  to  the  rudimentary  attacks  which  almost  always  pro 
ced(»  perfect  relapses,  most  patients  of  moderate  intelligence  may  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  latter.  The  belief,  that,  in  cases  of  relapse* 
the  patient  must  daily  take  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  ir- 
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stead  of  quinine,  is  antiquated.  Besides  the  administration  of  quinine 
or  its  repetition,  we  should  urge  the  patient  to  adopt  all  the  rules 
6|X)ken  of  under  prophylaxis.  When  the  circumstanoes  of  the  patients 
permit,  we  should  have  them  leave  the  affected  place  for  six  or  eight 
weeks.  We  have  already  explained  that  this  does  not  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  quim'ne  superfluous. 

If  chronic  malarial  dyscrasia  develop,  besides  a  nutritious  and 
strengthening  diet,  the  patient  should  twice  a  day  take  half  a  glass  of 
bark  and  wine  (tine,  dnchouse  I  i,  tine,  cinnamom.  3  i,  add.  sulph. 
aromat.  3  i j  to  a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine),  or  three  or  four  teaspoonfiils 
iaily  of  tina  dnchonas  comp.,  combined  with  large  doses  of  iron.  In 
most  cases  the  benefit  of  this  treatment  is  very  evident :  even  advanced 
dropsy  usually  disappears  in  a  short  time  without  any  diuretic  reme- 
dies ;  should  it  unexpectedly  fail,  we  ought  to  absolutely  insist  on  a 
temporary  change  of  residence,  even  if  it  be  very  inconvenient. 

Tlie  above  treatment  is  almost  always  successful  in  simple  inter* 
mittent.  Experiments  with  substitutes  for  quinine,  such  as  saladn, 
piperin,  salt,  etc.,  have  led  to  negative  or  doubtful  results.  The  only 
febrifuge,  except  Peruvian  bark  and  its  preparations,  that  deserves  con- 
fidence, is  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution  (four  to  six  drops 
three  times  daily  during  the  apyrexia).  In  view  of  the  far  more  cer- 
tain and  safe  action  of  quinine,  I  consider  the  use  of  arsenic  as  only 
justifiable  in  those  rare  cases  where  quinine  fails,  even  in  large  doses. 

In  pernicious  intermittent,  our  first  object  is  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  the  next  attack.  While  carrying  out  the  treatment  required 
by  the  congestive  symptoms  during  the  attack,  we  should  not  wait 
for  a  complete  intermission  before  giving  quinine ;  but,  as  soon  as  there 
is  the  slightest  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  we  should  give  large  doses 
of  quinine  (3j  to  3  ss.  or  more),  and,  if  the  patients  cannot  swallow, 
give  it  by  enema  [or,  better,  by  hypodermic  injection,  giving  about 
one-third  the  dose  by  the  mouth,  perfectly  dissolved]. 

In  the  concealed  form  of  intermittent,  quinine  is  almost  as  effica- 
cious as  in  the  simple  form  ;  but  even  here  its  action  appears  only  pal- 
liative and  symptomatic,  as  it  does  not  prevent  relapses. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

REMriTENT  AXD   CONTINUED  MALARIAL  FEVKB. 

Etiology. — ^Remittent  malarial  fevers  occur  chiefly  in  the  tropics, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  occasionally  observed  among  us  also,  in  places 
where  malarial  diseases  are  endemic,  and  at  other  places  also  when 
epidemics  of  intermittent  are  prevailing.     Hence  I  cannot  dass  remit 
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tent  malarial  fever  among  the  exotic  diseases  and  pass  it  by,  but  I 
shall  follow  the  excellent  description  of  Griesingcr  in  my  short  ae- 
count  of  it,  as  I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  affection  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

The  dependence  of  remittent  fever  on  malarial  infection  is  shown, 
first,  by  its  exclusive  occurrence  in  places  where  we  know,  from  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  numerous 
cases  of  intermittent,  that  there  is  an  intense  malaria ;  secondly,  from 
the  many  cases  where  remittent  fever  becomes  intermittent  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  change  of  symptoms  be  due  to  a  modification 
of  the  poison,  and,  if  so,  in  what  this  modification  consists.  The  more 
severe  the  cases  of  intermittent,  the  more  frequent  are  the  remittent 
cases. 

Anatomical  Appeaeances. — As  regards  the  melanaemia,  the  post- 
mortem appearances  of  remittent  fever  correspond  with  those  of  per- 
nicious intermittent.  At  least,  in  almost  all  places  where  remittent 
fever  is  endemic,  in  the  rare  cases  of  autopsy  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  is  of  a  dark,  ashy  hue,  and  the 
spleen  and  liver  are  blackish.  Besides  these  changes,  which  are  not 
constant,  traces  of  more  or  less  severe  icterus  are  often  found,  some- 
times ^dth,  again  without,  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts ;  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
and,  more  rarely,  haemorrhages  into  the  stomach,  hacmorrhagic  infaro 
tions  in  the  lungs,  or  lobular  pneumonia. 

Symptoms  and  Course. —  Griesinger  distinguishes  three  forms  of 
remittent  fever.  According  to  him,  the  first  and  mildest  form  begins 
with  a  sudden  feeling  of  severe  illness,  high  fever,  and  foul  stomach. 
These  arc  soon  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  mild  jaun- 
dice,  irregularity  of  tbc  bowels,  discoloration  of  the  fieces,  and  herpes 
labialis.  The  depression  of  the  patient,  the  pain  in  the  head  and 
limbs,  the  dizziness,  noise  in  the  ears,  and  not  unfrequent  bronchitis, 
remind  us  of  a  commencing  typhus ;  but  from  the  first  the  fever  showe 
a  decided  remittent  character.  Irregular  exacerbations,  which  subse* 
quently  become  regular,  and  usually  have  a  quotidian  type,  are  fol- 
lowed by  distinct  remissions.  These  gradually  pass  into  perfect  inter- 
missions, the  patient  sweats  freely,  and  feels  well ;  the  remittent 
becomes  a  simple  intermittent.  In  other  cases,  even  without  tliia 
change,  the  disease  terminates  in  recover}',  by  a  gradual  decrease  of 
the  symptoms;  it  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  three  weeks. 

In  the  severer  form  the  fever  is  very  high,  the  remissions  are  well 
marked  only  at  first;  the  disease  reminds  us  of  a  severe  t^'phus;  the 
patients  become  stupid  and  delirious ;  the  tongue  grows  drj',  and  the 
sploen  is  enlarged.     Generally,  also,  but  not  always,  there  is  icterus  j 
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other  cases  are  complicated  with  pneumonia,  djsenteiy,  etc.,  and  still 
others  have  indications  of  the  so-called  pernicious  attacks.  The  dis- 
ease usually  lasts  from  eight  to  fourteen  days.  If  it  ends  in  recoycry, 
it  usually  first  becomes  intermittent.  Death  may  occur  suddenly  ivitli 
the  S3nnptonis  of  a  pernicious  intermittent. 

Hie  severest  forms  run  their  course  with  the  symptoms  of  an  indis- 
tinct and  irregular  exacerbating  and  remitting  fever  of  very  adynamic 
character.  The  patients  collapse  quickly,  and  soon  (all  into  deep 
apathy.  There  are  also  various  but  not  constant  disturbances  of  func- 
tion and  nutrition  in  almost  all  the  oigans,  so  that  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  vary  greatly.  Many  patients  become  jaundiced.  There  is 
often  epistaxis,  vomiting  of  blood,  and  hsematuria;  in  other  cases 
there  is  albuminuria,  or  suppression  of  urine ;  in  others,  symptoms  of 
cholera  or  dysentery ;  the  spleen  and  liver  enlaige  considerably,  and 
often  become  the  seats  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Inflamma- 
tory exudations  not  unfrequently  form  in  the  serous  membranes  and 
lungs  also,  and  in  the  skin  there  are  petechia,  bed*sores,  and  gangrene. 
Death  usually  occurs  in  this  stage,  with  coma  or  convulsions,  or  with 
the  symptoms  of  febris  algida. 

Treatment. — ^According  to  GHesingefy  in  the  milder  forms  of  re- 
mittent fever,  the  acute  affection  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane should  be  combated  by  absolute  diet,  acids,  and,  if  requisite,  by 
emetics  and  laxative  medicines.  We  should  give  quinine  as  soon  as 
the  remissions  and  exacerbations  become  decided,  and  the  latter  begin 
with  a  chilL  Any  complications  should  be-  treated  separately,  as 
quinine  alone  does  not  answer  for  them.  In  the  severer  and  severest 
forms,  the  most  important  indication  is  the  early  and  continued  use  of 
quinine  in  large  doses,  till  improvement  begins.  At  the  same  time, 
the  congestive  symptoms  arc  to  be  treated  symptomatically,  just  as  in 
peniicious  intermittent  fever. 

[At  present  malarial  poison  is  by  many  supposed  to  consist  of 
microscopic  vegetable  parasites,  in  algsB  cells  and  spores,  from  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  substances.  Harkness  asserts  that  the 
algse  cells,  which  Salisbury  found  in  the  sputa  of  patients  and  re- 
garded as  the  active  principle  of  malaria,  are  found  not  only  in 
malarial  regions,  but  on  the  highest  Alps,  and  occur  in  the  sputa 
and  other  secretions  of  healthy  persons. 

Intermittent  fever  is  a  wide-spread  disease.  It  is  especially 
frequent  in  the  tropics  at  places  which  are  not  particularly  dry  ; 
in  the  temperate  zones  it  occurs  at  certain  places  ;  but  the  frigid 
zones  escape.  It  is  very  common  in  Western  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  our  Southern  States,  but  occurs  to  some  extent 
in  all  the  States. 
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patient,  but  they  do  so  in  articles  about  him  (fomites)  ;  germs  may 
be  carried  in  clothes  and  other  articles,  or  in  ships,  especially  in 
the  bilge- water.  These  germs  are  deprived  of  activity  by  a  freez- 
ing temperature,  but  may  be  awakened  by  a  heat  of  90°  Fahr. ; 
they  are  destroyed  at  250°  Fahr. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  yellow  fever  is  only  a  variety  of 
malarial  fever,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  very  strongly  against 
this  view. 

The  National  Board  of  Health  (United  States,  1879)  reaches 
conclusions  about  as  follows  : 

The  essential  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  a  "  germ  "  which  is  capa- 
ble of  growth  and  propagation  outside  of  the  human  body,  and 
which  flourishes  especially  in  decaying  organic  matter.  Disinfec- 
tion must  attack  the  germ  and  that  on  which  it  grows.  Disinfec- 
tion is  a  poor  substitute  for  cleanliness  ;  it  is  best  done  by  sulphate 
of  iron,  carbolic  acid,  fresh  quicklime,  fresh  charcoal-powder,  chlo- 
rides of  zinc  and  aluminium,  and  permanganate  of  potash.  The 
disinfectant  must  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  germ ; 
when  the  germ  is  dry,  it  must  be  moistened  or  else  subjected  to  a 
dry  heat  of  250°  Fahr.  While  the  infected  articles  are  dry,  move 
them  as  little  as  possible  ;  moisten  them  with  boiling  water  or 
some  disinfectant  solution.  The  Board  advises  moist  cleansing, 
followed  by  fumes  of  sulphur,  using  about  18  ounces  of  sulphur 
to  1,003  cubic  feet  of  the  space  to  be  disinfected.  The  removal  of 
an  unpleasant  odor  is  no  proof  of  disinfection.  Textile  fabrics 
which  have  been  exposed  to  yellow-fever  infection  should  be  placed 
in  boiling  water  or  in  an  oven  ;  rooms  and  houses  which  have  been 
occupied  by  yellow-fever  patients  should  be  disinfected  as  soon  as 
possible.  Lastly,  they  suggest  that  '^  every  suspicious  case  of  sick- 
ness should  be  at  once  isolated,  and  every  possible  precaution  taken 
to  prevent  infection,  by  providing  attendants  who  have  had  the 
disease,  and  thorough  disinfection  of  all  discharges  from  the  sick. 
If  the  disease  proves  to  be  yellow  fever,  all  articles  of  clothing  and 
bedding  used  about  the  sick  should  be  burned,  the  house  should  be 
vacated,  and  every  room  tightly  closed  and  fumigated  with  burning 
sulphur." 

Yellow  fever  only  occurs  when  the  temperature  is  high  ;  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  most  of  the  epidemics  have  be- 
gun in  July  and  August.  A  frost  suddenly  checks  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

Susceptibility  to  this  affection  is  greatly  influenced  by  race  and 
acclimation ;  in  many  epidemics  negroes  escape ;  acclimation  may 
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cause  some  change  in  the  tissues  that  impedes  absorption  of  the 
germs.  It  is  said  that  acclimated  persons  are  not  troubled  by 
mosquitoes,  which  are  usually  very  plentiful  in  yellow-fever  re- 
gions. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Rigor  mortis  is  early  and  decided* 
The  skin  is  more  or  less  jaundiced.  The  heart  is  often  pale  and 
relaxed  ;  its  muscles  may  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  The 
greatest  changes  are  seen  in  the  abdomen  ;  there  is  acute  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  aliment aiy  canal ;  rarely  there 
may  be  ulcers  in  the  stomach,  and  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
dark  blood  (black  vomit  is  blood  mixed  with  the  fluids  of  the 
stomach).  The  liver  is  but  little  changed  in  size,  but  is  of  uneven 
yellow  color  (more  marked  in  the  left  lobe),  and  its  cells  are  filled 
with  fat ;  it  looks  like  the  fatty  liver  of  drunkards.  The  spleen 
is  not  especially  changed.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys 
is  often  swollen,  and  there  are  signs  of  inflammation  in  all  parts 
of  them. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  period  of  incubation  is  not  set- 
tled, but  probably  is  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days.  The  first 
symptoms  are  chilliness  alternating  with  fever,  or  perhaps  a  severe 
chill,  great  restlessness,  red  face  and  eyes,  headache  ("  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease  is  the  peculiar  pain  in  the 
forehead  and  eyeballs,  with  the  drunken  appearance  of  the  <:'y<?"), 
pain  in  the  joints,  fever  (102°  Fahr.  or  more),  frequent  respira- 
tion, and  frequent  pulse.  Severe  cases  sometimes  have  a  cadav- 
eric odor  early  in  the  disease.  The  tongue  is  coated  and  swol- 
len, tlie  pharynx  reddened  ;  the  gums  swell  and  bleed  readily. 
The  epigastrium  is  very  sensitive,  and  there  is  usually  vomiting. 
The  kidneys  are  affected,  and  albuminuria  is  common  ;  it  is  said 
that  if  the  albumen  disappears  gradually,  it  is  a  favorable  sign, 
while  its  continuance  or  increase  is  ominous.  The  symptoms  in- 
crease till  the  second  or  third  day,  the  temperature  rising  to 
about  105°.  Then  there  may  be  jaundice  of  the  skin  and  conjunc- 
tiva ;  the  urine  contains  bile  ;  the  fa?ces  retain  their  color,  show- 
ing that  tlie  jaundice  is  ha?matogenous.  There  is  frequent  haemor- 
rhage from  the  nose,  or  more  rarely  from  the  stomach  ;  the  latter 
is  of  evil  import. 

After  increasing  in  severity  for  about  two  or  three  days,  the 
symptoms  subside  ;  the  temperature  may  fall  to  normal  in  twelve 
hours,  but  does  not  usually  go  below  100°  ;  the  patient  may  feel  so 
much  better  as  to  think  he  is  well  ;  but  the  nausea  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  epigastrium  remain.     This  stage  of  remission  may  last  one  or 
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two  days,  or  it  may  be  the  commencement  of  convalescence.  In 
the  third  stage  the  symptoms  again  grow  worse,  the  temperature 
rising  to  104® ;  the  patient  is  usually  apathetic,  though  he  may 
completely  retain  consciousness.  Now  come  the  jaundice  and  haem- 
orrhages from  the  alimentary  canal ;  that  from  the  stomach  con- 
stitutes the  "  black  vomit "  which  has  given  one  name  to  the  dis- 
ease. While  this  "  vomit  is  thick  and  pasty,  being  raised  in  small 
quantities,  and  thrown  up  mixed  with  natural  mucus,  the  physician 
does  not  despair  of  his  patient.  The  thin  black  fluid  with  the  coffee- 
ground  sediment  is  always,  in  Mobile,  a  fatal  symptom."  If  the 
disease  continues,  the  kidney  trouble  may  grow  worse,  and  entire 
suppression  of  urine  occur.  If  this  third  stage  is  severe,  it  mostly 
terminates  in  death  ("  from  syncope,  uraemia,  apoplexy,  or  asphyx- 
ia ")  ;  but  sometimes  the  temperature  falls  suddenly,  the  patient 
sweats  freely,  and  the  severe  symptoms  all  subside.  Convalescence 
is  slow,  and  for  a  long  time  the  stomach  remains  weak.  In  severe 
cases  the  strength  of  the  patient  may  not  be  "  reestablished  sooner 
than  from  te?i  to  ticenty  days  after  the  cessation  o/ the  febrile  symp- 
toms.'''* "  The  average  duration  of  fatal  cases  is  less  than  a  week." 
The  Treatmext  of  yellow  fever,  as  of  other  epidemic  diseases, 
has  varied  greatly  with  different  epidemics.  Bleeding,  salivation, 
purging,  sweating,  etc.,  have  each  had  their  advocates  ;  but  at  pres- 
ent the  most  favored  plans  may  be  considered — first,  that  of  ad- 
ministering at  the  start  a  large  dose  (gr.  xx  each)  of  calomel  and 
quinine,  followed  after  a  few  hours  by  a  purge,  and  subsequently 
to  treat  symptoms  ;  and,  secondly,  the  treatment  by  laxatives,  such 
as  creara-of-tartar  and  tamarind-water,  followed  by  tonics,  and, 
if  the  disease  goes  on,  by  active  stimulants.  It  is  considered  very 
desirable  to  keep  the  patients  well  covered  in  bed,  and  in  moder- 
ate perspiration ;  the  latter  may  be  aided  by  hot  foot-baths  under 
the  bed-clothes  and  by  warm  aromatic  teas.  Possibly  frequent 
small  doses  of  jaborandi  or  its  active  principle,  pilocarpin,  might 
prove  beneficial.] 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

SUDOR  ANGLICUS. — SUETTE  HILIAIBE. — SWEATING-SICKNESS. — 

FIUESEL   FIEBER. 

A  LARGE  number  of  authorities,  especially  the  Germans,  deny  the 
existence  of  sudor  anglicus  as  a  peculiar  disease.  Thus  Hehra  ignores 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  this  malady  is  restricted 
within  extremely  narrow  geographical  limits,  and  that,  between  the 
various  epidemics  of  it  which  have  arisen  long  intervals  have  elapsed ; 
so,  having  never  met  with  a  case  of  it  himself,  he  concludes  that  there 
is  no  such  disorder.  His  remarks  that  there  is  no  febrile  affection  in 
which  fever-vesicles  may  not  appear,  and  that  the  invasion  and  course 
of  malaria  are  never  accompanied  by  symptoms  wliich  accord  with  those 
of  sudor  anglicus,  prove  nothing,  save  that  the  exanthema  is  not  patho- 
gnomonic of  this  disease,  and  by  no  means  disprove  the  fact  attested 
to  by  many  trustworthy  authorities,  that,  besides  typhus,  acute  ar- 
ticular rheumatism,  puerperal  fever,  and  many  other  febrile  com- 
plaints, there  also  exists  a  peculiar  sickness  characterized  by  sweating 
and  a  miliary  eruption  more  profuse  than  is  often  observed  in  any 
other  disease. 

That  suette  miliaire^  or  the  svoeating-sickness^  should  be  named 
after  one  of  its  prominent  symptoms,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  ordi- 
nary practice  in  the  case  of  a  disorder  not  referable  to  some  simple 
pathological  state  of  a  special  organ. 

Etiology. — Sudor  anglicus,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease. Its  exclusively  epidemic  appearance,  its  independence  of  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  other  assignable  antihygienic  influences, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  the  few  autopsies  which  have  been  made, 
sufficiently  warrant  our  classing  it  with  typhus,  the  acute  exanthe- 
mata, and  other  disorders  which  we  believe  to  proceed  from  infection 
of  tlie  organism  by  a  specific  and  probably  organic  poison,  and  which 
diseases  are  certainly  more  numerous  and  varied  than  they  are  said  to 
be  in  the  schools.  Whether  the  specific  poison  of  the  sweating  sick- 
ness be  reproduced  in  the  person  of  the  patient,  and  thence  be  trans- 
mitted to  others ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, is  doubtful.  All  inoculations  with  the  contents  of  the  miliary 
vesicles,  liitherto  made,  seem  to  have  afforded  negative  results.  Tliis 
fact,  as  well  as  its  narrow  territorial  confines,  make  it  seem  more  prob- 
able that  sudor  anglicus  is  not  contagious,  but  that  it  proceeds  from  h 
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muzsnuij  that  is,  a  poison  which  originates  without  the  body,  and 
which  is  not  reproduced  within  it. 

Regarding  the  geographical  range  of  sudor  anglicus,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  and  other  causative  agents  upon  its  epidemic  oo- 
currence,  Hirach^  who  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  most  thorough 
historical,  geographical,  as  well  as  pathological  study,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows :  "  But  few  diseases  have  so  limited  a  geographical  range.  Its 
home  is  in  France,  southwest  Germany,  and  Italy,  while  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, middle  and  northern  Germany,  and  latterly  in  Spain,  it  has 
only  been  met  with  in  occasional  epidemics,  Li  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  continents  of  either  hemisphere,  it  is  quite  unknown."  Of  the 
recorded  epidemics,  five-sixths  broke  out  in  the  spring  or  summer. 
In  autumn  they  were  rare,  in  winter  somewhat  more  frequent,  but 
never  very  extensive.  The  appearance  of  sudor  anglicus  does  not 
seem  to  depend  upon  any  particular  atmospheric  conditions,  and  arises 
as  often  in  mild  spring  weather  as  during  hot  summer.  Most  fre- 
quently epidemics  broke  out  during  weather  characterized  by  a 
moderate  temperature  and  remarkably  moist  atmosphere.  Swampy 
ground  seemed  less  favorable  to  its  development  than  a  dry,  sterile 
soiL  In  contrast  with  many  other  infectious  disorders,  sudor  anglicus 
is  less  frequently  seen  in  large,  densely-populated  cities,  than  in  small 
rural  communities,  country  market-towns,  and  other  similar  localities. 
Of  the  older  physicians,  Lancisij  and  more  recently  Schdhkin^  accuse 
the  water  in  which  hemp  has  been  steeped,  of  favoring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sweating-sickness. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  in  life  which,  during  an  epidemic  of 
this  disorder,  have  been  found  to  predispose  to  it,  it  has  everywhere 
been  observed  that  vigorous  persons  of  middle  age  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  attacked,  and  that  women,  especially  those  who  are  prcg> 
nant,  or  in  child-bed,  or  suckling  their  children,  are  more  prone  to  it 
than  men  are.  In  other  respects  the  mode  of  life  seems  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  predisposition  to  the  sweating  fever.  The  poor,  who 
usually  afford  the  greatest  number  of  victims  to  epidemics,  do  not 
suffer  from  sudor  anglicus  more  than  the  rioh. 

Anatomical  Appeakances. — ^Nearly  all  authorities  speak  of  the 
early  appearance  and  rapid  progress  of  putrefaction  of  the  corpse. 
There  are  no  fibrinous  clots  in  the  blood,  which  is  thin  and  dark  of 
color.  Tlie  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  are  full  of  blood,  and  the  serum 
in  the  ventricles  is  sometimes  increased  in  quantity.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  appears  reddened.  Somewhat  rarely 
pneumonic  infiltration  is  found  in  the  lungs.  The  assertion  that  vesi- 
cles similar  to  those  of  the  skin  are  found  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine  as  yet  lacks  confirmation.    The  rpleen  is  swollen  and 
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soft ;  the  liver  filled  with  blood ;  the  general  appearance  corresponds 
with  that  usually  revealed  upon  the  autopsy  of  an  exanthematoua 
patient. 

Symptoms  and  Coukse. — In  a  few  instances  the  disease  is  pre- 
ceded by  languor,  headache,  soreness  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  other  premonitory  but  non-characteristic  symptoms. 

Much  more  commonly  the  disorder  breaks  out  suddenly,  without 
any  precursory  signs  whatever.  The  patient  goes  to  bed  feeling  per- 
fectly well,  and  awakes  in  the  night  bathed  in  sweat,  the  flow  of  which 
in  a  few  cases  is  preceded  by  a  slight  chilL  He  complains  of  a  painful 
sense  of  constriction  about  the  precordium,  and  of  an  indescribable  ter- 
ror and  restlessness.  The  countenance  is  reddened,  the  skin  hot,  pulse 
firequent,  and  urine  scanty  and  concentrated ;  strange  to  say,  thirst  is 
not  always  much  augmented.  Most  patients  further  complain  of  head- 
ache, of  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  tension  about  the  nucha ;  many  also 
suffer  from  mental  confusion,  dizziness,  roaring  in  the  ears,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  painful  spasms  of  the  extremities,  like  those  of 
cholera.  These  are  accompanied  by  a  more  characteristic  symptom,  a 
sense  of  numbness  and  pricking  of  the  skin,  particularly  in  the  fingers 
and  over  the  regions  where  the  eruption  afterward  breaks  out  most 
profusely.  The  sweating  is  so  copious  as  to  saturate  the  clothing  and 
bedding,  and  sometimes  even  the  mattress.  A  peculiar  odor  has  been 
ascribed  to  this  perspiration  by  some,  who  compare  it  to  the  smell  of 
rotten  straw  or  musty  vinegar ;  but  more  probably  the  odor  proceeds 
from  decomposition  of  the  sweat  which  soaks  the  bedding. 

At  the  end  of  about  three  or  four  days,  the  eruption  appears,  pre- 
ceded by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  above  symptoms,  but  particularly 
by  an  increase  of  the  perspiration,  and  the  prickling  of  the  skin. 
Scattered  here  and  there  among  the  spots  of  the  eruption,  solitary 
sudamina  appear — ^limpid  vesicles  filled  with  sweat,  beneath  which 
the  skin  seems  so  normal  that  one  might  mistake  them  for  drops  of 
water.*  The  greater  part  of  the  eruption,  however,  is  of  the  miliary 
form  and  should  rank  with  the  eczemas,  since  the  elevation  of  the 
cuticle  is  not  the  result  of  mere  perspiration,  but  of  an  inflammatoiy 
effusion.  The  vesicles  at  first  are  tolerably  transparent,  but  soon  be- 
come pearly  and  turbid ;  and  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  surround- 
ed by  an  intensely  reddened  areola  they  are  described  as  miliaria 
rubra  or  miliaria  alba.  Sometimes  the  effiision  accompanying  the 
hyperaemia  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  in  miliaria  rubra  is  so  slight 
that  there  are  apparently  no  distinct  vesicles,  but  merely  solid  nodules 

*  To  g\iard  against  misunderstanding,  the  term  miliaria  crjstalllna  fihould  bt 
disuseii. 
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{eaema  papukUum).  The  eruption  then  bears  a  great  resemblanoo 
to  measles.  WLen  the  effusion  is  very  profuse  beneath  the  cuticle 
the  vesicles  become  so  large  as  to  suggest  a  varicella. — The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  exanthema  is  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  upper 
part  and  front  of  the  chest.  Thence  it  spreads  to  the  bellj,  back, 
arms,  and  legs ;  it  rarely  attacks  the  face  or  hairy  scalp.  The  erup« 
tion  breaks  out  either  all  at  once,  the  whole  body  becoming  cov- 
ered with  vesicles  within  a  few  hours ;  or  else  it  comes  out  in  crops, 
one  part  of  the  body  after  another  being  assailed.  The  latter  is  a  very 
common  form  of  the  eruption.  The  fresh  outcroppings  of  the  radi 
are  always  preceded  by  an  aggravation  of  the  other  symptoms,  espe- 
cially of  the  sweating  and  pricking  of  the  skin. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  eruption  at  all.  Such  instances  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  rare  cases  of  scarlatina  with- 
out exanthema  and  of  abdominal  typhus  without  intestinal  lesion* 
Here  the  rash  seems  to  depend  upon  mere  sweating;  and  the 
latter  is  the  real  pathognomonic  sign  of  sudor  anglicus.  Whether 
or  not  there  be  also  a  miliary  eruption  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  skin  of  the  individual,  just  as  in 
cases  of  sun-bum  or  of  mercurial  inunction,  it  depends  in  part 
upon  the  activity  of  the  irritant  and  in  part  upon  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  skin  whether  or  not  an  eczema  solare  or  eczema  mercuriale 
shall  ensue. 

When  the  disease  takes  a  favorable  type,  the  fever  and  other 
symptoms  assume  a  remittent  and  sometimes  even  an  intermittent 
form,  and  about  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day  the  sweating  begins  to 
abate,  and  no  more  fresh  crops  of  the  vesicles  arise.  The  restlessness 
also  ceases,  as  well  as  the  headache,  prickling,  and  loss  of  appetite ; 
the  fever  subsides,  sleep  is  tranquil,  urine  copious,  the  vesicles  dry  up, 
and  convalescence  is  established;  during  which  the  macerated  and 
loosened  cuticle  exfoliates,  sometimes  in  large  sheets,  sometimes  in 
bran-like  scales. 

Occasionally  a  relapse  interrupts  convalescence,  and  runs  a  course 
like  that  of  the  original  seizure.  The  malady  may  thus  drag  on  for 
weeks,  and  greatly  exhaust  the  patient,  rendering  his  recovery  veiy 
slow. 

While  in  many  epidemics  the  favorable  type  is  so  much  the  rule, 
that  tlie  majority  or  even  all  patients  recover,  yet  there  are  others  in 
which  the  sudor  anglicus,  without  especial  complication,  makes  many 
victims.  It  may  terminate  fatally  at  any  period,  death  taking  place 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  either  with  symptoms  of  excessive 
dyspnoea,  or  else  of  cerebral  and  cardiac  palsy.  Sometimes  the  end 
is  preceded  by  a  cessation  of  the  sweating  and  a  fading  of  the  exan- 
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Uieiefore  do  well  to  confine  its  exhibition  to  cofies  wliich  commence 
with  well-marked  gastric  disturbance.  Its  administration,  however, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sudor  anglicus,  during  which  the  bowels  are 
generally  confii^d  throughout,  is  not  so  hazardous  a  step  as  it  would 
be  at  the  commencement  of  a  tjphoid  fever,  when  an  emetic  might 
seriously  aggravate  the  diarrhcea  which  always  sets  in. 

The  various  drugs  which  have  been  deemed  specifics  in  certain 
epidemics  have  invariably  failed  in  others,  and  quinine  alone  seems  to 
have  maintained  its  reputation  as  an  antipyretic.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  daily,  not  only  when  the  type  of  the 
malady  is  decidedly  remittent  or  intermittent,  but  even  when  the  type 
is  continued  and  the  temperature  exceeds  a  certain  height.  The  fact 
that  the  danger  of  the  sweating-fever  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
height  of  the  temperature  has  already  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  best  observers,  even  without  the  use  of  the  thermometer. 
When  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  quinine,  it  is  best  to  prescribe  adds, 
especially  muriatic  or  phosphoric  acids  properly  diluted. 

An  important  step  in  the  treatment  of  sudor  anglicus  dates  from 
the  time  when  the  practice  ceased  of  keeping  the  patients  immod- 
erately warm,  for  fear  that  the  sickness  should  ^  strike  in."  If  my 
opinion  be  correct,  namely,  that  the  production  of  beat  is  intensely 
active,  but  that  the  danger  of  an  overheating  of  the  body  is  averted 
by  evaporation  of  the  sweat,  then  it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  dangei^ 
ous  to  envelop  the  patient  in  thick  blankets,  beneath  which  the  air  is 
so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  impede  further  evaporation.  Light 
clothing  and  free  ventilation  are  imperatively  indicated.  At  the  same 
time  the  patient  must  not  be  set  in  a  draught,  lest  he  take  cold,  the 
daager  firom  which  is  greater  in  sudor  anglicus  than  in  kindred  affeo 
tions,  owing  to  the  profuseness  of  the  perspiration. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

CHOLEBA  ASIATICA. 

Ettoloot. — It  is  possible,  and  even  probable  that,  where  cholera 
is  endemic,  it  results  from  miasm.  Whether  this  miasm,  the  cholera 
germ,  develop  in  India,  on  diseased  rice  or  not,  and  whether  or  not 
the  disease  rage  in  India,  more  especially  in  years  when  circum- 
stances particularly  favor  the  increase  of  these  vegetable  germs,  among 
us,  it  is  not  indigenous ;  but  all  the  cholera  epidemics  occurring  among 
us  are  due  to  the  exotic  parasite  being  brought  to  us  by  cholera  pa- 
tients, and  finding  for  a  time  a  suitable  soil  and  favorable  drcum* 
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f\.ol':rz,  Jr»  :,\::y.*M  f:\'f:rj  ra,*^  I  couli  dud  that  t^-ie  patient  had  used 
i\\(',  p'ivr  '^/f  <>:fy;  hd-zr  ':r.r*ta:rJr.z  ch'>Iera  patients,  or  cue  whc«6eces*- 
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•ij-nf-i  fif  pt'r; ioij^ly  cnigrnati'^.-al  and  apparently  contradictory  observa- 
Jio'i',  ^//^K;/•^Tlir»;r  th^;  spread  of  the  di-v?n«e,  have  l>?en  satisfactorily  ex 
\thuttf(\,  \Vf:  iiisiy  readily  understand  that  cholera  should  spread  from 
phi/':  Ut  f>Ia/  'r  rri'^re  ni[>idly  tlian  it  formerly  did,  since  in  these  days  ol 
fHi'rr/adM  and  Ht';ainlxjat.>  people  travel  more  quickly  than  thev  tised  Ic 
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do.  It  is  no  longer  surprising  that  cholera  should  follow  the  routes  of 
travel,  that  it  should  spread  sometimes  with  the  wind,  sometimes 
against  it;  sometimes  firom  west  to  east,  again  from  east  to  west. 
The  long  leaps  that  cholera  epidemics  often  make  are  simply  due  to 
the  £BLct  that  travelling  cholera  patients  only  infect  those  places  where 
they  leave  their  dejections,  while  all  intervening  places  escape.  If 
the  cholera  germ  were  contaiued  in  the  dejections  of  those  patients 
only  who  suffered  from  the  severest  form  of  the  disease  (cholera  af>* 
pliyxia),  as  they  cannot  travel,  long  springs  of  cholera  epidemics  could 
only  occur  when  persons  infected  with  cholera  poison  travelled  during 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  the  disease  did  not  fully  develop  in  them 
till  they  had  reached  some  place  distant  from  their  previous  residence. 
But  besides  such  cases,  among  which  are  the  cases  in  Magdebuig 
above  mentioned,  numerous  examples  show  that  a  person  suffering 
from  simple  choleraic  diarrhoea,  and  who  does  not  feel  very  sick  at  the 
time,  nor  even  become  so  later,  contains  the  germs  of  cholera,  so  that 
he  may  infect  a  privy,  and  thus  start  an  epidemic 

Against  the  view  that  cholera  was  spread  by  the  evacuations  of 
the  patients,  it  has  been  urged  among  other  things  that  in  some  cases 
persons  who  had  swallowed  the  dejections  of  cholera  patients  escaped 
the  disease,  and  that  attempts  to  give  animals  cholera,  by  introducing 
into  their  bodies  the  contents  of  the  intestines  of  patients  who  had 
died  of  cholera,  or  the  evacuations  of  cholera  patients,  had  generally 
failed.  These  facts  cannot  be  denied.  To  make  them  agree  with 
those  above  mentioned,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  recent  dcjeo- 
lions  of  cholera  patients  do  not  contain  the  cholera  germ  in  the  stage 
of  development  necessary  to  infection,  nor  in  the  necessary  amount,  but 
that  the  dejections  only  become  dangerous  when  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease are  placed  under  circumstances  fieivorable  to  their  development 
and  increase,  by  admixture  with  decomposing  animal  substances.  This 
hypothesis  is  veiy  plausible,  and  has  been  generally  accepted,  as  it  is 
supported  by  numerous  fiacts ;  for,  while,  according  to  the  observations 
of  ITiierschj  recent  cholera  dejections  were  not  dangerous  for  animals, 
feeding  them  with  old  dejections  of  the  same  sort  induced  cholera. 
Experience  has  taught  that  persons  who  wash  the  clothes  of  cholera 
patients,  after  they  have  lain  for  some  time,  and  persons  who  change 
the  bed-clothes  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  are  more  apt 
to  be  infected  than  those  who  place  the  bed-pan  imder  the  patient,  oi 
replace  the  wet  sheets  by  dry  ones.  It  is  most  dangerous  for  the  pe^ 
sons  in  a  house,  if  the  evacuations  of  a  cholera  patient  are  emptied 
into  a  privy  611ed  with  excrement,  into  a  cess-pool,  or  thrown  on  a 
dung-hill.  At  such  places  the  cholera  germ  seems  to  find  circum- 
stances most  favorable  to  its  development  and  increase. 
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fected  with  the  severer  forms  have  some  troubles,  apparently  depend- 
ing on  the  weaker  action  of  the  poison.  Certain  influences  appear  to 
mcrease  the  predisposition  to  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  or  to 
diminish  the  resisting  power  of  the  organism  to  the  action  of  the  poi- 
son. Chief  among  these  are  errors  of  diet,  emetics,  and  laxatives, 
catching  cold,  and  other  debilitating  influences.  It  is  true,  foolish 
people  seek  to  excuse  their  excesses  at  the  time  of  cholera  epidemics 
by  saying  that  the  mode  of  living  can  have  no  effect  in  inducing  cholera, 
because  persons  who  lead  the  most  proper  lives  are  attacked  by  and 
die  of  the  severest  forms  of  the  disease.  Even  if  this  reasoning  was 
meant  in  earnest,  it  does  not  require  refutation.  Whoever  is  exposed 
to  a  poison,  whose  action  kills  many  persons,  while  others  recover 
from  it,  is  foolish  to  subject  himself  to  it  jurious  influences  which  lessen 
his  chances  of  recovery,  even  if  the  avoidance  of  these  injurious  influ- 
ences gives  no  guaranty  for  a  favorable  termination.  The  number  of 
cholera  patients  taken  into  the  Paris  hospitals  is  said  to  be  one-eighth 
greater  on  Monday  than  any  other  day.  In  the  Magdeburg  epidemics, 
the  commencement  of  a  fair,  which  gave  opportunity  for  excesses  of  all 
sorts,  has  repeatedly  been  observed  to  have  a  very  unfavorable  influence 
on  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths. 

For  the  numerous  important  historical  and  geographical  data  that 
have  been  collected  concerning  cholera,  since  1830,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared in  Europe,  I  must  refer  to  special  works  where  the  principal 
epidemics  are  fully  described ;  for  imperfect  extracts  from  them  would 
be  unsatisfactory. 

Anatomical  Apfeabaxces. — ^]3odies  of  patients  who  have  died 
of  cholera  remain  warm  a  long  time ;  a  post-mortem  increase  of  the 
bodily  temperature  has  sometimes  been  observed.  A  second  pecu- 
liarity of  tliese  bodies  is  the  occasional  contraction  of  certain  muscles 
after  death,  by  which  the  extremities,  especially  the  fingers,  are  moved, 
and  change  the  position  they  had  just  after  death.  The  movements 
of  the  fingers  that  I  have  actually  seen,  and  the  changed  position  in 
which  I  have  found  the  bodies  a  few  hours  after  leaving  them,  have 
always  made  a  very  disagreeable  impression  on  me. 

If  death  has  occurred  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  the  appearance 
of  the  body  is  characteristic.  We  usually  find  it  in  a  position  to  which 
the  clinched  hands,  variously  bent  limbs,  and  swollen  muscles,  give  a 
peculiarly  threatening  appearance  ("  fighting  attitude  ").  The  rigor 
mortis  is  hard  to  overcome.  The  face  is  often  so  distorted  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable.  Tlie  eyes  are  deep  in  the  orbit,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  wide,  blue  rings ;  the  eyelids  are  half  closed ;  the  uncov- 
ered portions  of  the  eyeballs  are  dry  as  parchment,  the  nose  is  pointed 
and  projects  for  beyond  the  sunken   cheeks.     The  lips  are  bluish, 
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solitary  andJPeyef^s  glands  are  swollen  and  distended  The  individual 
follicles  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed.  In  consequence  of  this 
swelling  of  the  intestinal  glands,  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowel  looks 
as  if  sprinkled  with  isolated  and  conglomerated  g^nulations.  Occa- 
sionally certain  follicles  of  the  patches  burst,  and  then  the  surface  has 
a  sieve  or  net  like  appearance  (j>laqtie8  d  surface  riticulee).  The  most 
important  appearance  in  the  intestine  is  the  great  loss  of  epithelium 
The  intestinal  villi  are  stripped  of  their  protecting  envelope;  ooca 
sionally,  at  certain  spots,  the  epithelial  covering  is  only  elevated  by  a 
serous  effusion,  and  is  still  loosely  adherent  to  the  villi ;  but  in  most 
places  it  is  already  detached,  and  lies  on  the  intestinal  wall  as  shreds 
of  mucus,  or  forms  the  whitish  flocculi  already  spoken  of  as  floating  in 
the  transudation.  The  comparison  of  the  intestine  in  cholera  to  a  por 
tion  of  the  skin  from  which  the  epidermis  has  been  removed  by  a  blis* 
ter,  or  by  boiling  water,  is  very  correct;  and,  if  it  be  remembered  thai 
the  denuded  portion  of  intestine  is  quite  extensive,  it  will  be  diflScull 
to  understand  why  some  observers  speak  of  a  ^disproportion''  be- 
tween the  anatomical  changes  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  severe 
symptoms  observed  during  life.  The  large  intestine  does  not  show 
any  constant  changes,  and  there  is  but  little  alteration  in  the  jejunum. 
The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  more  or  less  reddened  by  hypcnemia 
and  ecchymosis ;  its  tissue  is  swollen  and  relaxed  from  serous  infiltra- 
tion. The  liver  is  of  normal  consistence  and  pale ;  on  being  incised, 
only  a  small  amount  of  thick,  huckleberry-colored  blood  flows  out 
slowly  from  the  large  vessels.  The  gall-bladder  is  almost  always  dis- 
tended with  thin,  brownish  or  greenish  bile.  The  spleen  has  no  con- 
stant change.  In  the  first  stages  of  cholera  the  kidneys  are  appar« 
ently  normal,  except  an  excessive  venous  hypersemia ;  in  other  cases, 
even  at  this  time,  certain  places,  especially  in  the  pyramids,  are  whit- 
ish ;  and  at  these  points,  on  microscopical  examination,  we  find  the 
uriniferous  tubules  filled  with  cloudy,  swollen  epithelium  and  fibrous 
exudation.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages  is  covered 
with  mucous  and  epithelial  masses,  the  bladder  is  contracted,  and 
almost  always  entirely  empty.  Hence  we  sec,  when  death  occurs  at 
the  height  of  the  disease,  the  characteristic  changes  consist  chiefly  in 
extensive  catarrh  of  the  intestines^  accompanied  by  detachment  of  the 
^ithdium  and  copious  transudation^  in  decided  thickening  of  the 
Hood  and  excessive  venous  hyperemia  of  the  kidney. 

When  death  occurs  during  the  stage  of  reaction,  or  so-called  cholera 
typhoid,  the  anatomical  appearances  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 
above.  Then  the  limbs  are  less  constantly  contracted,  rigor  m'^rtis  is 
less  marked ;  the  teeth  and  gums  are  often  covered  with  a  dirty  coat- 
mg,  the  cyanosis  has  disappeared  or  is  slight.     The  subcutaneous  con- 
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happens  that  these  symptoms  urge  the  patient  to  seek  medical  aid. 
If  we  examine  such  cases  carefully,  we  always  find  that  they  have 
been  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  to  which  the  patient  paid  no  attention. 

Some  observers  estimate  the  period  of  incubation  at  from  one  to 
three  days ;  others  say  from  eight  to  fourteen.  We  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  of  exactly  determining  the  time  between  the  action  of 
the  poison  and  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  In  a  few  cases  that  I 
observed  in  Greifswald,  in  1859,  as  well  as  in  a  number  observed  by 
Dr.  GrOUner^  then  assistant  physician  in  the  Medical  Polyclinic,  in  a 
small  town  on  the  Mecklenbuig  boundary,  where  the  limits  of  the  in- 
fection could  be  pretty  accurately  determined,  the  period  of  incubation 
was  certainly  not  less  than  thirty-six  hours,  and  not  more  than  three 
days. 

The  mildest  form  of  cholera  is  a  simple  diarrhoea,  which  is  not  ac- 
companied by  colicky  pains  or  tenesmus,  and  causes  no  constitutional 
or  other  disturbance,  except  a  moderate  degree  of  depression  and  re- 
laxation. The  evacuations  follow  each  other  more  or  less  closely; 
they  are  very  copious  and  watery,  but  have  neither  lost  their  odor  nor 
color.  These  cases  do  not  appear  on  the  official  lists  as  cholera ;  but, 
although  the  police  do  not  consider  them  as  such,  science  should  do  so. 
Tliis  is  shown :  1.  By  the  large  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  occiuring 
in  cholera  times,  although  almost  all  sensible  people  carefully  avoid 
errors  of  diet,  catching  cold,  and  other  sources  of  injury.  2.  The  great 
obstinacy  of  these  diarrhoeas,  and  the  slight  efficacy  of  opium  against 
them.  3.  The  well-known  transportation  of  cholera  by  persons  suffei^ 
ing  from  these  diarrhoeas.  4.  But  especially  the  numerous  transfor- 
mations of  simple  ''cholera-diarrhoea"  into  the  severest  forms  of  the 
disease.  Many  patients,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes,  worried  by 
a  diarrhoea  that  w^ould  not  give  way  to  domestic  remedies,  go  to  the 
doctor's  house  for  a  prescription  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  lie  cold, 
pulseless,  and  cyanotic,  in  an  almost  hopeless  state.  The  investiga- 
tions concerning  cholera,  made  during  the  late  epidemic,  especially  it 
the  hospitals,  which  are  otherwise  very  serviceable  and  valuable,  have 
made  some  believers  in  the  false  views  concerning  the  significance  of 
the  intestinal  affection  in  cholera,  which  I  combated  twenty  years  ago 
It  has  again  been  forgotten  that  very  man}*  cholera  patients,  who  do 
not  seek  admission  into  hospital,  have  no  symptoms  but  the  profuse 
diarrhoea.  I  consider  it  much  more  important  to  determine  the  fire- 
qucnt  occurrence  of  a  gradual  transformation  from  simple  cholera  diar- 
rhoea to  cholerine,  and  to  malignant  cholera,  and  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity  of  these  three  forms,  than  to  seek  for  pathognomonic  signs  of  epi- 
leinic  cholera. 

The  transfonnation  firom  the  mildest  forms  of  cholera  to  the  severest 
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IS  formed  by  those  cases  where  violent  vomitiiig  aocompanies  the  diar- 
rhoea, where  the  discharges  acquire  the  well-known  "  rice-water "  ap- 
pearance, but  without  the  occurrence  of  the  paresis  of  the  heart  and 
thickening  of  the  blood,  which  constitute  the  terrible  symptoms  of 
cholera  asphyxia.  This  still  mild  form,  or,  rather,  these  comparatively 
low  grades  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  often  increase  to  the  highest 
grades,  have  been  distinguished  from  cholera  diarrhoea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  cholera  asphyxia  on  the  other,  by  the  names  "  erethitio  chol- 
era," or  "cholerine."  The  discoloration  of  the  dejections  depends 
chiefly,  or  entirely,  on  their  excessive  dilution  by  the  quantities  of 
fluid  transuded  into  the  intestine ;  hence  the  more  copious  the  pas- 
sages, and  the  more  rapidly  they  succeed  each  other,  the  more  com- 
pletely and  speedily  they  lose  their  brown  color  and  fecal  odor.  Oc- 
casionally all  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  passed  at  the  first  evac- 
uation. In  such  cases,  even  after  the  second  movement,  the  dejections 
consist  of  an  almost  colorless  and  odorless  fluid,  holding  in  suspension 
more  or  less  wliite  flocculi.  We  must  not  conclude,  from  the  lack 
of  color  in  the  passages,  that  the  formation  or  excretion  of  bile  has 
ceased ;  for  even  if  the  bile  be  produced  in  normal  amount,  and  poured 
into  the  intestines,  it  can  have  no  great  effect  on  the  color  of  the  large 
quantity  of  liquid.  Chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  of  chol- 
era stools  have  shown  tliat  the  serum,  transuded  from  the  intestinal 
capillaries,  contains  little  albumen,  but  plenty  of  salts,  especially  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  that  the  white  flocculi  floating  in  the  serum 
mrcly  consist  of  perfect  cylindrical  epithelium,  but  generally  of  its  re- 
mains, in  the  shape  of  fine,  loose  nuclei,  with  coarse  and  fine  granular 
masses  embedded  in  a  mucous  basement  substance,  and  of  round,  nu- 
cleated, c<3arse,  or  finely-granulated  cells  {Bruherger),  Cholera-stools 
occasionally  contain  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  remains  of  food,  para- 
sites, vibriones,  and  fungi.  Lastly,  the  dejections  sometimes  contain 
blood-corpuscles ;  then  the  fluid  is  somewhat  richer  in  albumen,  which 
has  escaped  from  the  capillaries  along  with  the  blood.  These  charac- 
teristics of  cholera-stools,  which  all  authors  consider  pathognomonic, 
fully  explain  the  symptoms  of  cholera.  We  are  justified  in  comparing 
the  effects  induced  in  the  boAvels  by  cholera  poison,  with  those  pro- 
duced on  the  skin  by  a  blister.  In  both  cases  the  protective  covering 
is  removed,  and  there  is  an  excessive  transudation  from  the  capillaries. 
It  only  depends  on  the  intensity,  and  particularly  on  the  extent,  of  the 
process,  ^vhetlicr  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  heart  develop,  and 
whether  tlie  loss  of  water  from  the  blood  shall  prove  dangerous.  Cases 
where  the  heart's  action  is  but  little  Aveakened,  and  where  the  loss  of 
water  from  the  blood  is  to  some  extent  replaced,  correspond  to  cholc' 
line.     When  the  characteristic  cholera  stools  begin,  the  thirst  alreadv 
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caused  bj  the  simple  cholera  diarrhcea  is  deddedly  increased.  This 
torturing  symptom  hardlj  requires  explanation,  as  it  always  follows 
loss  of  water  from  the  blood,  whether  induced  in  fevers  by  the  increase 
of  insensible  perspiration,  by  sweating,  or  by  increased  excretion  of 
urine.  In  cholerine  the  loss  of  water  £rom  the  blood  is  greater,  and 
consequently  the  thirst  is  more  intense  than  in  cholera  diarrhoea.  The 
characteristic  evacuations,  severe  thirst,  weariness,  and  depression,  are 
usually  accompanied  by  a  very  annoying  symptom,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain ;  there  are  occasional  spasmodic  contractions  of  certain  mus- 
cles, especially  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  which  last  from  half  a  minute 
to  a  minute,  and  are  very  painful.  These  cramps  are  not  pathognomo- 
nic of  Asiatic  cholera,  however,  for  they  also  occur  in  severe  attacks 
of  cholera  morbus.  In  favorable  cases,  the  discharges  gradually  be- 
come less  frequent  and  copious ;  the  bile  poured  into  the  intestines 
again  suffices  to  color  the  passages.  Finally,  the  diarrhoea  ceases,  and 
the  patient  begins  to  recover ;  but  convalescence  is  always  slow.  In 
other  cases  the  disease  relapses  after  it  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  and 
then  becomes  dangerous.  Lastly,  in  still  other  cases  there  is  no  im- 
provement, the  cholerine  changes  to  cholera  asphyxia. 

Cholera  asphyxia  depends  on  the  highest  development  of  the  intes- 
tinal affection.  At  least  all  its  characteristic  symptoms  may  be  directly 
referred  to  the  severe  and  extensive  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  and  to  the  copious  exudations  from  the  intestinal  capil- 
laries. The  accounts  of  persons  dying  during  cholera  epidemics  with 
the  symptoms  of  pulselessness,  cold  skin,  cyanosis,  etc.,  who  had  had 
neither  diarrhoea  nor  vomiting,  and  in  whose  intestines  no  characteristic 
changes  were  found, have  become  more  rare  in  late  epidemics;  so  that 
at  present  almost  all  experienced  physicians  deny  the  occurrence  of 
"  cholera  sicca,"  which  was  generally  considered  as  proved  in  the  first 
cholera  epidemics.  But  the  case  is  different  in  regard  to  the  views 
about  the  dependence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  asphyctic  cholera  on 
the  intestinal  disease.  Many  physicians,  who  consider  the  latter  as 
constant,  do  not  refer  the  other  symptoms  of  cholera  to  it,,  but  think 
that  the  intestinal  disease  in  Asiatic  cholera  has  no  more  effect  on  the 
general  appearance  of  the  disease  than  the  bowel  lesion  in  abdominal 
typhus  has  on  the  symptoms  of  that  affection.  We  shall  again  refer 
to  the  erroneousness  of  this  view.  In  many  cases  asphyctic  cholera 
develops  from  a  cholera  diarrhoea  or  a  cholerine  that  has  existed  for 
several  days ;  but,  fully  as  often,  the  symptoms  to  which  this  form  owes 
its  name  come  on  a  few  hours  after  the  first  cholera  passage.  By  this 
all  the  contents  of  the  intestines  seem  to  be  evacuated  ;  the  patients 
are  astonished  that  the  vessel  which  they  used  is  nearly  filled,  but  do 
not  suspect  that  they  are  in  great  danger  and  neglect  to  seek  aid  for 
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rhoea  energeticallj,  should  not  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  recognized 
the  intestinal  lesion  as  the  starting-point  of  the  other  symptoms  and 
as  the  true  source  of  danger.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  patients 
changed,  the  great  disturbance  of  all  the  functions,  the  pulselessness^ 
coldness,  suppression  of  urine,  vox  cholerica,  facics  cholerica,  lack  of 
contractility  in  the  skin,  and  the  fieict  that  many  patients  were  received 
into  the  hospital  in  this  state,  who  had  no  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  after 
their  reception,  and  who  did  not  always  tell  that  they  had  previously 
had  violent  evacuations,  led  to  imtenable  hjrpotheses.  It  is  true  it  was 
acknowledged  that  cholera  poison  led  to  an  affection  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  accused  of  having  a  directly  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  blood,  nervous  system,  and  more  or  less  on  all  the 
oigans  and  tissues,  the  intestinal  canal  escaping  altogether  sometimes. 
Cases  where  the  algid  stage  develops  in  a  few  hours  are  certainly  less 
suited  to  explain  the  dependence  of  all  the  symptoms  on  the  intestinal 
affection  than  are  those  where  it  develops  in  the  course  of  several  days. 
From  the  identity  of  the  symptoms  that  finally  result,  however,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  rapid  cases  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others.  The  immediate  result  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh, 
of  the  excessive  transudation  firom  the  intestinal  capillaries,  and  of  the 
diminished  absorption  of  the  fluid  drank,  is  a  thickening  of  the  blood, 
its  sudden  impoverishment  in  water  and  salts.  As  long  as  the  disease 
is  moderate,  it  has  no  particular  effect  on  the  circulation  and  distribu- 
tion of  blood  through  the  body ;  only  the  thirst  is  increased  and  the 
secretion  of  urine  diminished.  But,  as  a  bum  of  the  second  order  ia 
free  from  danger  as  long  as  it  affects  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  sur* 
face,  while  it  becomes  very  dangerous  if  widely  extended,  and  as  we 
dare  not  deprive  the  entire  surface  of  its  epidermis  by  blisters,  so  an 
extensive  and  intense  choleraic  affection  of  the  intestines  induces  the 
severe  and  threatening  symptoms  that  characterize  the  algid  stage. 
The  heart's  action  is 'palsied,  the  blood,  deprived  of  its  water,  eagerly 
takes  the  fluid  from  the  interstices  of  all  the  tissues.  Hence  the  tis- 
sues all  become  dry  and  diminished  in  size ;  the  nose  becomes  pointed, 
the  cheeks  hollow,  the  eyes  sink  into  the  orbit,  the  skin  of  the  fingers 
shrivels,  and,  when  pinched  up,  stands  in  folds.  Even  pathological 
collections  of  fluid,  which  had  previously  resisted  all  treatment,  efiu- 
sions  in  the  pleura,  joints,  etc.,  are  absorbed.  Moist  eruptions  and 
ulcers  acquire  a  parchment-like  surface.  In  spite  of  the  patient's 
drinking  constantly,  the  loss  of  fluid  so  far  exceeds  the  supply  that 
he  may  lose  one-fifth  of  his  weight  in  a  few  hours.  The  thicken- 
mg  of  the  blood  explains  the  drying  up  of  all  the  secretions  of  the 
saliva,  tears,  sweat  and  urine,  just  as  well  as  it  does  the  absorption  of 
the  interstitial  fluids ;  the  blcod  actually  does  not  contain  the  material 
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for  these  secretions.  In  the  suppression  of  urine,  however,  the  stag^ 
nation  of  the  circulation  also  plays  an  important  part.  The  feebleness 
of  the  heart's  action,  which  causes  the  weakness  and  indistinctness  of 
the  impulse  and  tones  of  the  heart,  the  diminution  and  disappearance 
o£  the  pulse  in  the  radial  arteries,  and  even  in  the  carotids,  appear  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  depressing  influence  that  severe  acute  disease, 
especially  of  the  abdominal  organs,  has  on  the  organic  nervous  system, 
and  particularly  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart.  Immediately  after  the 
perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  I  have  often  seen  loss  of  pulses 
cyanosis  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  in  one  case,  already  men- 
tioned, perforation  of  the  duodenum,  was  diagnosed  as  cholera  sicca. 
Such  cases,  where  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  in- 
fection, show  that  the  hypothesis  that  the  cholera-poison  poisons  the 
sympathetic,  is  untenable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  heart's  substance 
has  something  to  do  with  the  paralysis  of  that  organ.  We  know  that 
blood  can  only  pass  freely  through  the  capillaries  when  the  blood-cor- 
puscles are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  inter- 
cellular fluid.  Hence  a  loss  of  water  from  the  blood,  such  as  occurs  in 
cholera,  must  hinder  or  even  arrest  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries ; 
and,  if  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  heart  stagnate,  according  to 
all  physiological  and  pathological  experience,  paresis  of  the  heart  is 
the  inevitable  result.  The  cyanosis  that  occurs  in  the  algid  stage  of 
cholera  depends  on  the  same  cause  as  that  occurring  in  other  diseases, 
on  an  abnormal  distribution  of  the  blood — the  arteries,  which  receive 
no  blood  from  the  heart,  contract  and  press  their  contents  into  the 
capillaries  and  veins ;  but  the  collection  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels 
causes  very  great  cyanosis  in  cholera,  because  the  blood  is  so  concen- 
trated, and  hence  is  relatively  rich  in  colored  corpuscles,  and  because, 
from  the  retardation  of  the  circulation,  it  has  become  so  venous  in 
character,  and  consequently  very  dark.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to 
bleed  in  the  algid  stage,  as  was  often  done  in  the  first  epidemics,  a 
thick,  dark  stream  springs  from  the  swollen  vein,  but  no  more  blood 
follows  the  first  spirt,  the  stream  soon  ceases,  and  then  it  is  diflicult  to 
bring  out  even  a  few  drops  by  pressure  and  rubbing.  As  the  circula- 
tion is  rec'stablished,  the  cyanosis  rapidly  disappears,  although  the 
blood  still  remains  of  a  dark,  huckleberry  color.  As  early  as  1848,  in 
my  pamphlet,  "Die  Symptomatische  Behandlung  der  Cholera,"  I 
showed  that  the  cyanosis  and  asphyxia  did  not  depend  exclusively  on 
the  thickening  of  the  blood,  but  was  mostly  due  to  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  the  extensive  intestinal  disease  on  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
The  ooiToctness  of  this  view  is  supported  by  the  frequently  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  cyanosis,  etc.,  by  its  ceasing  before  the  thickemnc 
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of  the  blood  could  possiblj  be  remedied  by  the  absorption  of  liquid. 
The  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  induced  by  the 
paralysis  of  the  heart  and  thickening  of  the  blood,  explains  one  symp- 
tom, for  which  I  could  give  no  explanation  in  1848,  that  is,  the  feeling 
of  anxiety  and  oppression,  which  is  rarely  absent  in  the  algid  stage. 
The  change  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  just  as  neces- 
sary for  the  respiratory  act  as  the  change  of  air  in  the  aiiK»lls ;  and 
stagnation  of  the  circulation  induces  the  feeling  of  want  of  air  and 
oppression,  just  as  is  done  by  obstructions  in  the  bronchi  and  alveoli, 
which  impede  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air.  The  very  slight  amount 
of  carbonic  add  in  the  air  expired  by  cholera  patients  shows  that,  in 
spite  of  the  extensive  movements  of  the  chest  and  the  unimpeded  en- 
trance of  air  to  the  airK^ells,  respiration  is  imperfectly  performed. 
Lastly,  the  complete  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  urine  in  the  algid  stage, 
and  its  diminution  even  in  cholerine  and  cholera  diarrhoea,  are  easily 
explained.  We  know  that  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  depends  chiefly 
on  the  amount  of  lateral  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  Malpighian 
capsule ;  we  have  already  explained,  that  in  heart  and  limg  diseases, 
which  induce  imperfect  filling  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  diminished ;  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  urine  shoidd 
be  suppressed  in  the  algid  stage  of  cholera,  where  the  heart's  action  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt  even  in  the  large 
arteries.  The  low  temperature  of  the  periphery  of  the  body  appears 
partly  due  to  the  diminished  production  of  warmth,  partly  to  the 
diminished  supply  of  warm  blood  to  the  skin  (from  the  weakened  ac- 
tion of  the  heart). 

Cholera  asphyxia  runs  a  very  acute  course.  Many  patients  die  in 
six,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours.  The  algid  stage  rarely  lasts  longer 
than  two  days.  The  evacuations  often  cease  some  time  before  death, 
and  we  must  be  careful  about  regarding  this  as  a  favorable  sign,  as  it 
is  not  due  to  cessation  of  the  transudation,  but  to  paral3rsis  of  the  in- 
testinal muscles.  On  the  contrary,  patients  in  whom  the  evacuations 
continue  for  a  long  time  recover  more  frequently  than  those  in  whom 
they  cease  suddenly.  It  would  be  wrong  to  dedde  from  this  fact  that 
an  excessive  and  longKX>ntinued  transudation  into  the  intestine  had  a 
&vorable  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  was  at  least  unim- 
portant. It  would  be  much  more  correct  to  interpret  the  frict  thus : 
In  cholera,  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  the  intestines  is  one  of  the 
most  unfavorable  symptoms,  and  the  continuance  of  the  evacuations 
shows  that  the  intestines  are  not  yet  paralyzed,  and  so  justifies  a  more 
favorable  prognosis.  The  death  of  the  patient  is  a  gradual  *'  going 
out ; "  the  rattling  in  the  throat  especially,  which  takes  place  shortly 
before  death  in  most  diseases,  is  absent    In  favorable  cases  the  pas* 
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Bages  become  fewer  and  less  copious,  and  the  liquids  taken  into  the 
stomach  are  no  longer  vomited.  The  first  signs  of  improvement,  which 
always  introduce  the  change  in  the  disease,  are  soon  followed  by  symp- 
toms which  show  that  part  of  the  liquid  taken  is  absorbed,  and  that 
the  blood  is  consequently  thinned.  The  capillary  circulation  is  re- 
stored, the  pulse  returns  to  the  carotids,  then  to  the  radial  arteries ; 
the  cyanosis  disappears ;  the  skin  resumes  its  color,  and  the  face  loses 
its  distorted  appearance ;  the  disease  passes  from  the  algid  stage  to 
that  of  reaction.  Occasionally,  this  stage  offers  no  peculiarities,  and 
forms  the  beginning  of  convalescence ;  then,  when  the  asphyctic  symp- 
toms have  ceased,  there  are  a  few  more  copious  passages,  with  dis- 
tinctly fecal  odor.  Even  on  the  second  or  third  day  there  are  pulpy 
or  formed  stools,  or  else  constipation.  Every  thing  indicates  that  the 
lost  epithelium  has  been  regenerated.  We  may  compare  these  cases 
to  those  where  a  superficial  dermatitis  from  a  blister  has  been  entirely 
removed  in  a  few  days  by  regeneration  of  the  epidermis.  When  the 
stage  of  reaction  forms  the  commencement  of  convalescence,  even  the 
stagnation  in  the  capillaries  during  the  algid  stage  has  not  led  to  any 
considerable  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  any  organ ;  only  there  is  ex- 
ceptionally albimien  in  the  first  urine  evacuated,  on  account  of  the 
stagnation  in  the  veins  that  precedes  the  re^stablishment  of  the  nor- 
mal circulation.  In  other  cases,  where  the  damage  to  the  intestine  is 
less  quickly  and  completely  repaired,  the  violent  evacuations  cease  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  reaction,  but  a  moderate  diarrhoea,  with  fluid,  badly- 
smelling  greenish  stools,  continues ;  the  pulse  remains  small ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  extremities  low,  and  the  patients  are  in  great  danger 
of  dying  from  exhaustion  on  an  exacerbation  of  the  intestinal  disease. 
But  there  is  not  generally  a  return  of  the  algid  stage  with  disappear- 
ance of  the  pulse,  cyanosis  and  coldness  of  the  body ;  the  incomplete 
reaction  is  more  apt  to  pass  into  the  so-called  typhoid  stage  of  cholera, 
but  not  unfrequently  it  ends  in  protracted  convalescence,  after  the 
diarrhcea  has  ceased.  Sometimes  after  the  algid  stage  the  pulse  not 
only  returns,  but  becomes  unusually  full  and  strong,  the  previously 
simken  temperature  rises  above  the  normal  height,  the  cheeks  turn 
dark  red,  the  eyes  are  injected,  and  the  signs  of  fluxionary  hjrpersemii 
to  the  brain  and  other  organs  appear.  These  violent  reactive  symp 
toms  are  difficult  to  interpret.  They  most  probably  depend,  at  least 
partly,  on  the  abnormal  quality  of  the  blood,  and  the  consequent  im- 
pediment to  the  capillary  circulation.  The  symptoms  of  violent  reac- 
tion also  pass  imperceptibly  into  those  of  the  typhoid  stage,  or  into 
convalescence.  The  opinion,  which  I  advanced  from  my  observations 
of  the  first  cholera  epidemics,  that  the  temperature  was  only  dimin- 
ished at  the  periphery  while  it  was  elevated  within  the  body,  has  been 
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proved  to  be  oorrect  on  the  whole.  From  numerous  careful  observar 
tions  of  the  temperature  in  cholera  patients^  JHUerbogk  arrived  at  the 
following  results :  1.  In  the  algid  stage,  the  head,  extremities,  etc.,  are 
colder  than  in  almost  any  other  disease.  %,  In  the  algid  stage,  the 
temperature  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  such  as  the  vagina  and  rectum, 
is  the  highest  (that  can  be  measured)  in  the  body,  and  it  should  always 
be  taken  for  measurements.  3.  In  the  algid  stage,  whether  the  case 
be  favorable  or  &tal,  the  temperature  within  the  body  is  usually  ii^ 
creased,  more  rarely  normal,  most  rarely  diminished,  although  no  causo 
for  this  has  ever  been  found  in  the  pathological  symptoms  during  life, 
or  on  autopsy.  4.  In  the  algid  stage,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  usually  rises  with  the  approach  of  death,  but  does  not  appear  to 
increase  afterward  But  there  are  cases  where  this  rise  does  not  take 
place  without  our  being  able  to  find  any  reason  for  this  deviation.  5« 
The  commencement  of  reaction  is  not  accompanied  by  any  elevation  of 
temperature,  but  the  interior  of  the  body  usually  cools  off,  while  the 
outer  parts  warm  up.  6.  In  cases  of  protracted  reaction,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  body  generally  sinks  below  the  normal  7.  The  in- 
flammatory sequelsB  generally,  if  not  always,  cause  a  decided  eleva- 
don  of  temperature.  8.  During  perfect  convalescence,  an  abnormal 
elevation  of  temperature  is  often  seen,  without  any  pathological  cause 
for  it  being  distwerable. 

The  general  name  of  *^ cholera  typhoid"  has  been  given  to  the 
secondary  symptoms  that  often  follow  the  proper  cholera  attack. 
From  the  fact  that  these  sequebs  follow  cholera  asphyxia  almost 
exclusively,  never  simple  cholera  diarrhcea,  rarely  cholerine,  and  do  not 
constantly  follow  the  first  form  of  the  disease,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  do  not  directly  depend  on  infection  with  cholera  poison,  but  are 
based  on  the  pathological  processes  during  an  attack  of  diolera,  par- 
ticularly of  the  severest  form.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  same 
state  of  afiairs  occurs  in  typhus,  where  also  the  proper  symptoms  of 
poisoning  are  often,  but  not  always,  followed  by  secondary  affections 
due  to  the  typhus.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  stagnation  of  the 
thickened  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  consequent  interruption  of 
nutrition,  if  they  last  for  several  hours,  a  day,  or  more,  may  have  a 
very  mjurious  effect  on  the  nutritive  condition  and  functions  of  the 
organs;  and  we  have  already  mentioned  a  series  of  inflammatory 
symptoms  whose  remains  were  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
died  after  Hhi^  termination  of  the  actual  cholera  attack.  This  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  secondary  diseases  (the  cholera  typhoid)  also  agrees 
with  the  (act  that  they  most  frequently  occur  when  the  algid  stage 
has  been  very  marked  and  protracted.  The  £ftct  that  the  secondary 
inflammations  remain  more  or  less  latent,  and  often  betray  them- 
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i^."'^  cnlj  ::v  fyTinti:iris  ir  *:i.:??^st»  iii-rmaiia  t**miicus  ffroR^ 
'j-.tTA  "" ,  ia  a.  p#^rr:LLla--nrT  iiii:"'v:i  i^^^c  -y  :T:iitfr  iniLinimariiin^  wisen  they 
itroiic  'i^rnilli^'v^i  c^tTs*:!!*.  ^^*^  ^rinJ*  ctLT  .^aZ  xrr-rtirxQ  to  tbe  £iet 
liiar  ^  cul.  'it'trr^.ic  "♦tr^'.ns.  x  ia"^^!a-.  'Lz-Lmiiiaziiia  h*?  aetzitfcted,  the 
cctT^ar^  r»sr:aicLi.-ii!i^  irui  tiiti  Kin'^rrrT*  rr'iicc.^ins  en-?!!  cacse  poen- 

et«'^     A^yxriir^r  v.  x-j  'iT3^^r:trru:ai,  a»:Tii#i  :r-:ii!:«"y»s  iXH^ccrii^  Tiitii  liie 

is  iLf:  mfAZ  fr^.Tiga^iz  *#^rrr:ei  ct  'limiftn.  a>gr  r  -r-r -n  bcc  jj  bv  no  meazK 
tii«»  'xtisciz.::  r^LiSii  ct  ibjiittra  miniLd.  as  ii  orLcn  isseneii-     If  ibe  se- 

ar-fi  firinoia  '.a^iii  flir  'iiiT-*.  if  Trrr.?— n.^  r^xcii3u?iii::e,  X2«i  the  patients 
^■>cr.p.t.iln  ot  *«!:T«ire  hira*iii:ii«r,  azii  be-^ice  ccoaroee,  or  have  epilepd- 
fiocm  cccTnliiJ-.t:^  wi?  lEiiT  ziake  a  dlar^ctiis  c-t  a»rt:ie  crc-api?a5  oephii- 
tia  2sA  KxaZrtii  iir3&r":'i:  iiLi.:iii.^iii:t2.  In  scch  cases  the  skin  has  oo 
ca.*fcr-aIlT  b*?*ra  fi:cizii  iiarrsiiirti  wiih.  crv^iaHjei  area.  The  Erst  cr 
•frtxcri  d;iT  aii/er  th»?  oer.?aii«:o  cf  the  ascc-rctic  svcrcocis  maDT  pft- 
tirrt:^*  pa*s  a  cccTral  or  ev-en  very  larr^  azui-cnt  ot  urine ;  and  the  aibo- 
cvrn,  whl.-.L  15  a:  £r5t  ccc:=iari:  in  h,  cscaZj  dliar rears  after  a  lew  dars, 
r*eT^:rtIvr*e«ft  thr-T  tali  hiro  a  stare  of  zreat  arathr  and  stupor,  or  nni^ 
tfrrir.:^  d^-liriiiTi,  the  tccg^ie  be^xcnes  'irv  arifi  crosted,  the  pulse  fre* 
rruer.t-  ar^  ofirn  d<:-uble ;  the  temperature  is  elevated ;  the 
•  lip  drjwzi  to  war!  the  f>>t  of  the  be^i,  and  the  'iisease  so  eiactlj 
seiTiblea  a  severe  tj-phoi»i,  that  there  is  no  dxiSt  the  name  cholera 
tvphoid  waa  intend^rd  i^r  these  cases-  Besides  the  above  STmptonis, 
there  is  usuallv  diarrhoea,  with  fetid  evactnti  jqs  mingled  with  shreds 
of  epith'^.Iixim ;  and,  while  the  patients  can  scarce  I  v  be  aroused  from 
their  comatose  state  bv  loud  cries  or  other  irritants,  thev  twitch  the 
face  or  recover  consciousness,  an«i  complain  of  pain,  if  strong*  piessore 
\je  made  on  the  abdomen.  In  these  cases  there  is  diphtheritic  inBam- 
mation  of  the  intestines,  whic-h  often  succeeds  the  catarrhal  or  proper 
f-'holeraic  enteritis,  and  which  is  perhaps  induced  by  the  irritation  of  the 
denuded  intestines  by  their  contents ;  most  patients  who  fall  into  this 
Rtate  die  of  exhaustion.  1£^  instead  of  diphtheritic  in£ammatioD  of  tlic 
intestine,  there  be  a  similar  affection  of  the  genitals,  a  pneumonu, 
pleurisy,  or  some  other  inflammatory  sequel  of  cholera,  the  appeaimnoe 
(A  the  patient  does  not  materially  differ  fn^m  the  above  description. 
Tlie  tyfjhoid  spnptoms  due  to  the  fever  prevail,  and  the  subjective 
ftymptr^ms  of  the  local  disease  fall  into  the  Ixickground,  or  disappear 
entirely.  Lastly,  in  some  cases,  neither  <luring  life  nor  on  autopsy  can 
we  find  any  Irxal  disease  to  which  to  refer  the  exhausting  fever,  of 
which  many  patients  die  after  the  cholera  proper  has  run  its  ccursa 
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Pecidiar  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  fact  tliat,  during  the  so- 
called  cholera  typhoid,  a  maculated,  papular,  or  erythematous  exanthe- 
ma has  been  observed ;  and  the  ^  cholera-exanthema  "  has  even  been 
compared  to  the  *^  typhus-exanthema,"  and  its  occurrence  i*egarded  as 
a  proof  of  the  similarity  or  relationship  of  cholera  typhoid  and  typhus. 
The  exanthema  is  not,  however,  so  constant  a  symptom  of  cholera  ty- 
phoid as  to  be  pathognomonic,  and  according  to  my  observation  it  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  those  cases  where  sinapisms  have  been  applied  repeat^ 
edly  or  continuously  to  the  extremities  during  the  algid  stage,  or  where 
the  extremities  have  been  rubbed  energetically.  The  exanthema,  which 
chiefly  affects  the  limbs,  often  extends  to  the  trunk,  hence  its  occur- 
rence seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  continued  stagnation  of  the  circulation, 
and  consequent  interruption  of  the  nutrition  of  the  skin,  and  to  be 
favored  by  precedent  irritation  of  the  skin.  Moreover,  attention  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  diagnostic  importance  of  the 
exanthema  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  overvalued,  and  that  roseola 
spots  and  erythema  also  occur  in  many  other  feverish  diseases. 

Tbeatment. — We  shall  not  discuss  the  sanitary  police  regulations 
by  which  we  may  hope  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cholera  epidemics ; 
and  shall  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Mecklenburg  epir 
demic  of  1859,  it  was  shown  that  the  quarantining  and  locking  up, 
which,  from  the  experience  of  previous  epidemics,  were  declared  to  be 
utterly  useless,  were  found  to  afford  full  protection  when  energetically 
and  perseveringly  followed  out.  Since  a  person,  suffering  from  an  ap- 
parently simple  and  harmless  diarrhoea,  may  carry  the  cholera-poison 
to  a  previously  healthy  place  and  there  induce  a  fatal  epidemic,  places 
that  would  be  protected  must  cut  themselves  off  from  all  communicck- 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  the 
attempts  to  dry  the  soil  of  cities  by  drainage,  and  tiy  improving  the 
erection  of  privies,  should  have  the  desired  result  of  lessening  the  pre* 
disposition  of  the  affected  places  for  extensive  cholera  epidemics.  It 
would  also  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  treat  fiilly  of  the  police  regula- 
tions that  physicians,  in  places  where  the  cholera  has  appeared,  must 
require  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  here  we  can  only  make  certain 
suggestions.  Since  the  privies,  ccss-pools,  dirty  gutters,  etc.,  favor  the 
development  of  the  cholera-poison,  they  should  be  energetically 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Stools  of  cholera  patients  should  never  be 
thrown  into  the  common  privy.  One  of  my  pupils,  Dr.  Heichj  while 
btill  a  student  at  Greifswald,  was  cholera  physician  at  Tribsees,  a 
small  town  on  the  Mecklenbm^  border,  where  he  succeeded  in  urging 
the  police  to  empty  all  the  privies  and  have  a  certain  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  poured  into  them.  Large  tanks,  filled  with 
this  fluid,  were  placed  before  each  house  to  facilitate  this  procedural 
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vrhich  was  strictly  enforced  on  the  inhabitants.  But  it  has  not  bceo 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  doubted  by  competent  authority, 
whether  sulphate  of  iron,  which  so  well  removes  the  unpleasant  smell 
from  privies,  also  interferes  with  the  development  and  increase  of  the 
cholera  germs.  The  epidemological  section  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Medicine  recommend  the  disinfection  of  body  and  bed  linen  by 
boiling  in  water ;  for  the  disinfection  of  privies,  chloride  of  lime  (ten 
parts,  in  solution,  to  one  hundred  of  faeces) ;  for  bed-pans,  night-stools, 
etc.,  they  recommend  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  permanganate  of  soda, 
forty-five  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fifty-three  parts  of  water  (ten 
parts  to  one  hundred  of  faeces,  or  a  wineglassfiil  for  each  person) ;  for  the 
disinfection  of  dwellings  where  cholera  patients  have  been  sick,  chlo- 
rine gas.  Physicians  should  also  persuade  the  proper  authorities  to 
have  prepared  sufficiently  large  and  properly-constructed  lazarettos, 
well  supplied  with  nurses,  where  patients  with  suspicious  diarrhoea  may 
be  separated  from  those  with  well-marked  cholera ;  they  should  urge 
the  supply  of  healthy  nourishment  to  the  poor  by  soup  and  eating 
houses,  and  that  the  people  may  be  informed,  by  temperate  and  simple 
publications,  of  the  danger  they  run  by  neglecting  an  ordinary,  pain- 
less diarrhoea.  Lastly,  where  it  is  possible,  places  should  be  arranged 
where  the  inhabitants  of  houses  that  have  been  attacked  may  find 
shelter. 

The  prophylactic  rules  for  physicians  to  recommend  to  their  own 
{latients,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  cholera  epidemic,  are  as  follows :  since 
there  is  far  more  danger  in  a  city  where  cholera  is  prevalent,  and  still 
more  in  a  house  where  it  has  broken  out,  than  in  other  places,  it  is 
sensible  for  persons,  who  can  make  a 'long  journey  without  great  incon- 
venience, to  fly  from  the  disease.  Such  persons  should  be  sure — 1,  to 
start  on  their  journey  soon  enough  ;  2,  to  go  off  as  far  as  possible ; 
3,  not  to  return  till  the  last  trace  of  the  disease  has  disappeared.  We 
should  strictly  forbid  those  who  must  remain  from  using  a  strange 
privy.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  important  and  certainly  not  super- 
Quous  advice  is  not  given  in  the  cholera  regulations  published  by 
Griesinger^  Pettcnkofer^  and  Wimderlich,  If  I  were  writing  regula- 
tions for  the  cholera,  before  treating  of  disinfection  of  privies,  I  should 
urge  not  to  rely  on  it,  and  not  to  visit  even  a  carefully-disinfected 
privy  that  is  used  by  strangers.  There  are  many  heads  of  families 
who  would  not  object  to  buying  a  night-stool  for  themselves  and 
family  during  a  cholera  epidemic.  We  should  also  let  our  patients  be 
careful  about  their  diet;  i.  e.,  avoid  all  food  that  is  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, and  all  articles  of  diet  and  drink  that  tend  to  produce  diarrhoea. 
Complete  and  sudden  change  of  the  mode  of  life  is  not  advisable,  and 
wc  should  allow  the  moderate  use  of  good  red  wine  and  strong  beer 
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tliat  is  not  too  new  and  has  not  become  sour.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  excess  shotdd  be  carefully  shunned*  The  foolish  assertion,  that 
these  rules  are  useless,  as  many  persons  who  are  careful  of  their  diet 
are  taken  sick,  while  others  who  live  carelessly  escape,  should  be  an- 
swered with  rational  arguments,  and  persons  who  are  susceptible  to 
reason  should  be  shown  that  no  one  knows  that  he  is  not  already  in- 
fected with  cholera,  and  that  the  impending  attack  will  certainly  have 
a  very  severe  course,  if  some  other  injurious  influence  besides  the 
cholera-poison  be  acting  on  the  intestinal  canaL  Lastly,  the  patients 
should  be  advised  to  send  for  a  physician  as  soon  as  they  are  attacked 
by  a  diarrhnca,  and  to  remain  in  bed  till  the  physician  comes,  to  diink 
a  few  cups  of  hot  coffee  or  peppermint-tea,  and  to  take  some  **  cholera 
drops "  which  they  should  have  on  hand.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
energetic  diaphoresis  occasionally  averts  an  attack  of  cholera.  At 
least,  in  every  cholera  epidemic,  we  see  persons  that  have  been  at* 
tacked  by  copious  diarrhoea,  great  debility,  cramps  in  the  legs,  and 
even  vomiting,  and  who,  on  account  of  these  symptoms  have  drunk 
lai^  quantities  of  hot  liquids  (usually  coffee  with  rum),  buried  in  the 
bed-clothes  and  reeking  with  perspiration,  while  the  passages,  which 
were  often  discolored  and  beginning  to  resemble  rice-water  disohaiges, 
and  the  vomiting  also,  have  ceased.  Experience  also  teaches  that  in 
such  cases,  if  the  sweating  be  arrested  too  soon,  a  true  cholera  attack 
not  unfrequently  comes  on,  and  that  it  is  well  not  to  let  a  cholera 
patient  leave  his  bed  till  he  has  had  a  formed  stooL  The  cholera 
drops,  usually  named  after  some  well-known  phjrsidan,  that  are  sold 
by  the  apothecaries  during  cholera  epidemics,  consist  of  laudanum, 
generally  with  the  addition  of  some  ethereal  tincture,  which  is  super- 
fluous and  often  detracts  from  the  efficacy.  Their  use  without  medical 
advice  should  be  recommended,  because  ophim  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  remedies  against  cholera  diarrhoea,  and  because  its  success  is 
the  more  certain  the  more  recent  the  case.  The  so-called  Russian 
cholera  drops  are  particularly  celebrated:  IJ.  tinct.  valer.  oeth.  3ij; 
viiu  ipecac.  3  i;  tinct  opii  3j;  ol.  month,  pip.  gtt.  v.  m.  S.  twenty 
to  twenty -€ve  drops  every  hour  or  two. 

Wltile  the  most  careful  prophylactic  treatment  often  fails,  we  are 
still  less  i*^ble  to  fulfil  the  indications  from  the  cause  or  from  the  diS' 
ease,  after  cholera  has  once  broken  out.  In  almost  every  epidemic, 
especially  toward  its  close,  when  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  has 
abated,  and  the  number  of  recoveries  is  greater  than  that  of  the  deaths, 
certain  specifics  are  recommended  both  by  physicians  and  quacks. 
But  their  reputation  has  never  lasted  through  the  first  weeks  of  a  sub- 
sequent epidemic.  Radix  sumbul,  carbo  trichloratus,  and  other  rem- 
edies recommended  as  panaceas  in  cholera,  have  very  justly  been 
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V..*  A Tv"^. <-/-.,  r  i..  .7  x-jr^'  x.-:]!  :1I^  ir-ir-itjuen:,  a^i,  b^rfi^re  trying 
^/f,'rr  r/,  '".vv,<,  J  ;r>*:  ''^p.u.r*  f ,r  cii'^l-ra  dlirrL'-^a,  ^:ii:«.:ga  C3t  in  the 
f'/-:*'/*  f/,   '  V/  ^'Ti  'i.-'/;/*  '.'/*•  Ir*  t!v':  s^^>i  oc  \>-j~^\  p'j-aric-r,  or  &s  tiac^ 

>'*o  f/^i*.'"!*,  h;*.^  Ut^f'M  a  r.  jrr.vrr  o:  'loferrs  ofo^iium  T^ialf  a  grain  to  a 
irr4tf$f  in  *.r»^:  '^/z  in/:  fA  a  f':'^  houn,  ar.d  the  dlarrhx<i  has  improved,  it 
I*  V7"i)  ♦//'"//ritir»:i/:  it  in  A.;i;i!>:r  '!>?/-•  till  a  fome*! 5t'x>i  shDwsthat  the 
f'Kfj'y:^,vo,  f  rjtfi9,ij'lation  inUi  th*;  int^-stlaos  has  coaled.  If,  on  the  other 
l»'i  r^l^  in  »;»»♦'•  of  th^;  T(:]if/^UA  <\fft':i!i  of  Opium,  the  diarrhoea  coatioues  or 
/fO'//n  v/'/f^",  if  tfj/;  \tii'Af:nt  (y^llapv^-s  vi.sihly,  if  his  skin  grows  cool,  and 
M»/  t\"'yfi'u,u».  Krvr  th'-ir  c/;lor,  I  n-gard  the  continuation  of  opium  as 
"//»»( f.iihdiityrd ;  wliiU;.  in  hu^h  cas'^fs,  I  have  had  the  best  results  from 
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cold  compresses  frequently  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  calomel  (a  grain  every  horn*).     In  regard  to  the  speedy 
Uivorable  effect  of  this  treatment,  especially  of  the  application  of  cold 
compresses  to  tlie  abdomen,  on  most  patients,  in  regard  to  its  fiivor- 
able  influence  on  the  entire  disease,  and  the  principles  which  induced 
me  to  employ  it,  I  refer  to  my  brochure  already  mentioned,  '^Die 
Symptomatische  Behandlung  der  Cholera,'^  Magdebui^,  1848,  and  would 
only  mention  that,  in  1854,  when  Pfeufer  was  commissioned  to  instruct 
the  Bavarian  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  he  recommended 
my  method  as  being  the  most  successful,  according  to  his  experi- 
ence.    Nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  been  recommended  by  many  per- 
sons, especially  by  Levy  of  Breslau,  and  which  I  have  frequently  em- 
ployed, because,  a  priori^  it  seemed  the  most  efficient,  did  not  succeed 
witii  me.     The  second  indication,  to  replace  the  loss  of  water  from  the 
blood  by  supplying  water,  is  best  attained  by  giving  the  patient  small 
portions  of  ice-water,  or  small  pieces  of  ice  to  swallow  at  short  inter- 
vals.    Lai^  quantities  of  liquid,  especially  of  warm  drink,  are  usually 
vomited  at  once.    At  all  events^  since  cholera  patients  have  been 
almost  universally  allowed  to  drink  cold  water,  they  suffer  less  than 
when,  in  spite  of  the  torturing  thirst,  they  were  allowed  no  drink,  or, 
at  most,  warm  tea.    As  the  paralysis  of  the  heart  disappears,  as  the 
transudation  from  the  capillaries  ceases,  and  the  normal  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  restored,  the  circulation  usually  becomes 
normal  at  onoe,  and,  without  the  use  of  any  stimulant,  the  action  of 
the  heart,  even  where  reduced  to  a  minimum,  may  become  greater 
than  normal  within  a  few  hours.     But  this  does  not  prove  that  stimu 
lants  are  useless  or  unnecessary  in  the  treatment  of  cholera ;  in  the 
earlier  epidemics,  they  were  almost  exclusively  employed.     As  soon 
as  the  pulse  grows  small  and  the  patients  are  evidently  in  collapse, 
stimulants  should  be  given  from  time  to  time,  to  try  and  prevent  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  heart,  until  the  termination  of  the  acute  disease 
in  the  intestines.     Among  the  stimulants,  champagne  that  has  stood 
on  ice  is  preferable  to  most  others,  especially  to  the  ethereal  oils,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  etc.,  because,  along  with  its  stimulant  action  on 
the  nervous  system,  it  has  no  irritant  effect  on  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane.     In  poor  practice,  rum  or  arrack,  diluted  with 
water,  is  best.    In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  alternate  the  administra- 
tion of  ice  and  ice-water  with  a  few  cups  of  hot  strong  coffee.     It  is 
often  vomited  again,  but  frequently  not  till  the  pulse  has  become  fuller, 
and  the  temperature  somewhat  elevated.     If  the  evacuations  upward 
and  downward  have  ceased,  while  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms 
of  collapse  shows  that  paralysis  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  and  not  arrest 
of  the  transudation,  has  induced  this  change  in  the  disease,  stimulation 
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is  the  proper  treatment,  and  the  return  of  the  evacuations  is  the  best 
evidence  of  its  success.  Frictions  of  the  skin  with  tincture  of  mustard 
often  relieve  the  painfid  cramps  in  the  muscles ;  but  I  would  warn 
against  the  very  common  application  of  mustard-plasters.  For,  even 
if  they  be  left  on  a  long  while,  the  patients  rarely  complain  of  their 
burning,  and  the  attendants  are  so  excited  by  the  fearful  appearance 
of  the  patient  that  they  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  and  forget  the 
sinapisms,  and  I  have  seen  them  left  on  half  a  day,  and  during  conva- 
lescence the  patient  has  been  troubled  by  obstinate  and  painful  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin  induced  by  the  mustard.  Of  course,  nourishment 
cannot  be  given  to  cholera  patients  during  the  actual  attack ;  but,  even 
after  the  attack  is  over  and  reaction  has  begun,  we  should  be  very 
careful  about  the  food,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  diseased  intestine 
from  injury,  we  should  give  nothing  more  irritating  than  diluted  milk, 
meat-broth,  and  biscuit  Nutritious  and  solid  food  should  not  be 
allowed  till  pulpy  and  consistent  stools  appear.  Infringement  of  this 
rule  is  generally  severely  punished. 

No  general  rules  can  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  stage  of  re- 
action, and  still  less  for  the  sequelae  of  cholera  comprised  under  the 
name  of  cholera  typhoid,  for  the  treatment  must  be  based  on  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  symptoms  in  each  case.  The  former  custom  of  bleed- 
ing for  violent  reaction  should  be  discontinued.  If  there  be  evidences 
of  great  fluxion  to  the  brain,  we  should  apply  ice  compresses  to  the 
head  and  leeches  behind  the  ears.  But  we  must  take  care  not  to  mis- 
take the  hydroccphaloid  that  often  occurs  in  children  after  an  attack 
of  cholera  with  hyperasmia  and  oedema  of  the  brain.  If  the  severe 
symptoms  of  cholera  typhoid  depend  on  uraemic  intoxication,  we  may 
employ  the  treatment  already  laid  down,  little  as  is  the  prospect  of 
success.  If  the  attack  be  followed  by  an  asthenic  fever  with  typhoid 
symptoms,  and  the  belly  be  puficd  up  and  painful,  and  thin  but  colored 
and  badly-smelling  evacuations  are  passed  from  time  to  time,  we  may 
cover  the  abdomen  with  cataplasms,  and  order  small  doses  of  calomel 
and  opium.  In  the  same  way,  when  treating  inflammations  of  the 
different  organs  occurring  after  cholera,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  patient. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

BLOODY  FLUX — ^DYSE2ffTEB\. 

Etiology. — ^Dysentery  is  an  infectious  disease  (when  treating  erf 
dfeeascs  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  first  volume,  we  spoke  of  "oa- 
tanhal  dysentery,"  which  does  not  depend  on  infection)  ;  but  it  differs 
from  typhus,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  in  that  the  infection  with 
dysenteric  poison  induces  perceptible  pathological  changes  in  the  in- 
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tosiinal  canal  only.  The  anomalies  observed  in  other  organs,  and  in 
the  blood,  during  dysentery,  as  well  as  the  more  or  less  severe  fever 
accompanying  the  disease,  are  secondary  symptoms,  induced  by  the 
intestmal  affection.  Dysentery  is  thus  closely  allied  to  cholera,  where 
the  infection  also  causes,  first,  a  severe  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and,  secondarily,  as  a  result  of  this  primary  disease,  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  in  the  circulation,  and  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  various  organs.  Of  course,  the  intestinal  affection  is  not  the 
same  in  dysentery  as  in  cholera,  and  consequently  its  influence  on  the 
blood  differs  from  that  of  cholera. 

Dysentery  poison  cannot  be  directly  observed,  as  an  organic,  living 
substance,  any  more  than  the  poisons  inducing  other  infectious  diseases 
can,  but  the  reasons  so  often  repeated,  especially  when  speaking  of 
typhus,  induce  us  to  refer  dysentery  also  to  an  infection  of  the  body 
by  a  certain  species  of  low  vegetable  organism,  and  to  speak  of  a 
**  dysentery  germ,''  as  we  have  already  spoken  of  a  "  typhus  germ " 
and  a  ^  cholera  germ.''  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may,  to  some 
extent,  understand  the  facts  which  have  been  determined  by  thorough 
observation  concerning  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Dysentery  results,  although  not  exclusively,  from  a  miasm ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  dysentery  germ  grows,  flourishes,  and  increases,  out- 
side of  the  human  body,  and  persons  staying  near  its  locality  are  in 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  it.  The  circumstances  feivorable  to  the 
increase  and  propagation  of  dysentery  poison,  among  which  a  high 
temperature  and  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  are  prominent,  exist  in 
the  tropical  regions ;  there  the  disease  is  endemic  through  large  por- 
tions of  country.  According  to  the  classical  work  of  Hirsch^  in  Europe 
only  the  peninsulas,  as  the  south  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands 
about  them,  constantly  offer  such  favorable  conditions  for  the  increase 
of  the  dysentery  germ  as  to  cause  the  disease  to  be  endemic  there. 
But,  through  almost  all  Europe,  the  conditions  for  the  increase  and 
propagation  of  dysentery,  which  is  endemic  with  us  also,  are  occasion- 
ally so  feivorable,  especially  late  in  the  summer,  that  the  disease  be- 
comes epidemic.  The  circumstance  that  dysentery  is  not  endemic  or 
epidemic  in  all  regions  where  high  temperature  and  moisture  con- 
stantly exist,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  these  are  not  the  only  things 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  germ,  or  else  that  it  is  not  so  widely 
spread  as  to  be  found  everywhere  that  conditions  favorable  to  its  de 
velopment  exist.  The  coincident  epidemic  or  endemic  occurrence  ol 
dysentery  and  intermittent  is  firequent,  but  not  at  all  constant,  accord 
mg  to  the  recent  observations  of  Hirach.  Dysentery  exists  where  the 
requirements  for  malaria,  marshes,  eta,  are  not  present.  It  attacks 
the  open  country  oftener  than  the  city. 
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The  »lT^i:t<^iy  ^nn  appears  to  reprcxiuce  itself  alwajs,  or  im- 
der  favorable  cirrTini5tan«:es,  in  the  bo<ij  of  the  infected  person,  mud  it 
woulii  seti-m  that  the  dejectiocs  of  the  patient  ccctam  the  contagicm 
thus  fonr.eti,  or  its  crcponents ;  for,  while  it  has  not  been  proved  that 
one  person  catches  dv^enteiy  from  another,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  disease  maj  be  communicated  to  healthj  persons  through  the 
dejections  of  dvsenteiy  patients,  or  bv  the  nig^r-stools,  bed-pans,  or 
enema  srring'es  that  have  been  used  bv  them.  This  causes  dvsentery 
to  resemble  cholera,  while  it  speaks  against  the  asserted  connection 
between  it  and  malaria.  VThv  should  not  the  same  or  similar  influ- 
ences,  such  as  hi^ii  temperature  and  moisture,  favor  the  development 
of  various  specific  low  or^nisms,  just  as  it  d<3es  the  increase  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  higher  plants  and  animals  ? 

Catching  coI«l,  getting  wet,  great  fatigue,  the  use  of  unripe  vege- 
tables, and  other  injurious  influences,  have  been  advanced  as  causes  of 
dvsenterv,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  persons  exposed  to  these  influ- 
ences are  more  rea<lily  affected  than  others.  Nevertheless,  infection 
with  a  specific  poison  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  disease,  and  the  part  that 
the  above  influences  plav  in  the  etiology  is  onlv  to  render  the  organ- 
ism more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  poison ;  in  other  words,  they 
increase  the  predisposition  to  dysentery. 

AxATOincAL  Appeaeaxces. — The  anatomical  changes  found  in 
the  intestines  of  dysentery  patients,  on  autopsy,  are  a  type  of  diph- 
theritic inflammation.  The  diseased  portions  of  mucous  membrane  are 
infiltrated  with  a  fibrinous  exudation,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  compres- 
sion by  the  exudation,  are  necrosed  and  changed  to  a  slough.  If  the 
slough  be  cast  off,  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  mucous  membrane  re- 
mains. According  as  this  loss  of  substance  is  superficial  and  of  slight 
extent,  or  deep  and  extensive,  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is,  or  is  not,  capable  of  complete  repair.  In  the  former  case  only 
can  the  intestine  become  perfectly  well,  while  in  the  latter,  in  place 
of  the  membrane  destroyed,  there  is  a  callous  cicatricial  tissue,  whi(^ 
not  unfrequently  constricts  the  intestine. 

In  the  mildest  grades  of  dysentery  we  find  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine,  especially  the  summits  of  the  folds  projecting 
inward,  deeply  reddened  by  ecchymosis  and  injection,  and  to  some 
extent  infiltrated  by  a  grayish-white,  soft  exudation,  covering  the  epi 
thclial  coating.  In  these  cases,  it  looks  us  if  the  diseased  part  were 
covered  by  a  bran-like  coating ;  but  if  we  scrape  off  this  coating  with 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  there  remains  a  superficial  loss  of  substance, 
which  shows  that  the  exudation  did  not  lie  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  entered  into  it.  Tlic  submucous  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated 
with  scrum,  and  swollen.     The  serous  coat  appears  cloudy  and  dull 
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from  cedema.  This  change  occurs  chiefl j,  and  generally  excusivelj, 
in  the  large  intestine,  and  it  is  rare  for  the  djrsenteric  affection  to  ex- 
tend to  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  In  higher  grades  of 
the  disease,  more  glutinous,  or  more  hard,  membranous  gray-white 
layers  cover  large  portions  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  intestine ;  they 
are  removed  with  difficulty,  and  only  along  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. l£  they  are  already  detached,  the  submucous  tissue  lies  exposed. 
The  whole  intestinal  wall  appears  thickened  by  the  excessive  cedema 
of  the  submucous  tissue,  and  of  the  muscular  and  serous  coats,  but  oer> 
tain  parts,  corresponding  to  the  spots  formed  by  the  exudation,  are 
especially  swollen,  so  that  they  form  nodular  prominences  on  the  inner 
surSstce  of  the  intestine.  When  dysentery  is  of  this  high  grade,  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestine  usually  participates  in  the  inflammation, 
and  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin,  which  unites  it  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  diseased  intestine  is  evidently  dilated,  and  is 
filled  with  epithelial  masses,  shreds  of  exudation,  and  with  an  albumi- 
nous fluid  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood ;  it  usually  contains  no  fasoea. 
In  the  highest  grades  of  dysentery,  according  to  RokUanaky^  ^  l&ige 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  changed  to  a  black,  rotten, 
friable,  charred  mass,  which  subsequently  is  not  unfrequently  thrown 
off  and  passed  as  tubular  pieces ;  the  submucous  tissue  either  appears 
infiltrated  by  charred-looking  blood  and  by  a  bloody  serous  fluid,  or 
else  pale,  and  the  blood  in  its  vessels  is  consumed  to  a  black,  stiff, 
powdery  mass ;  but  later,  as  a  result  of  the  throwing  off  of  the  dead 
parts  by  a  reactive  inflammation  in  the  deeper  layers,  it  appears  infil- 
trated with  pus.  Besides  a  dirty-grayish  discoloration  and  loss  of 
lustre,  the  peritoneal  coat  is  in  some  places  injected  by  dilated  capil- 
laries, and  covered  by  a  brownish,  discolored,  ichorous  exudation. 
The  foul-smelling  intestine,  containing  a  blackish-brown  fluid,  like 
coffee-grounds,  is  either  in  a  state  of  passive  dilatation,  or  it  is  collapsed, 
and,  when  the  process  has  lasted  a  long  time,  the  muscular  coat  is 
shrunken,  pale,  faded,  and  readily  torn.'* 

The  glands  of  the  mesocolon  belonging  to  the  diseased  portion  of 
intestine  are  more  or  less  vascular,  swollen,  and  relaxed.  The  liver  is 
njrpenemic,  and  in  the  malignant  dysentery  of  the  tropics  it  is  not  un- 
fr^uently  the  seat  of  abscesses,  which  are  doubtless  due  to  the  intes- 
tinal veins  carrying  ichor  or  emboli  from  the  diseased  intestine  to  the 
liver. 

K  death  do  not  occur  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  the  dysenteric 
process  either  subsides,  or  a  slow  inflammation  (^dm>nic  dysentery") 
remains,  which  subsequently  carries  off  not  a  few  of  the  patients.  Li 
the  former  case,  the  edges  of  the  loss  of  substance  are  approximated, 
by  the  contractici  of  t^e  connective  tissue  which  forms  their  base,  till 
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they  finally  come  in  contact,  if  the  loss  has  not  been  too  greats  Then, 
as  in  cicatrizing  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  there  is  sometimes  stiicture, 
sometimes  not  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opening  be  very  large,  its 
edges  do  not  come  together,  and  we  find  more  or  less  extensive  patches 
of  the  inner  surface  covered,  not  by  mucous  membrane,  but  by  callous 
connective  tissue.  According  to  RoJcltansky^s  apt  description,  this 
tissue  not  unfrequently  forms  *'  fibrous  bands  and  striae,  which  project 
in  the  shape  of  seams  into  the  intestine,  cross  each  other  in  various 
directions,  and  often  form  valvular  or  ring-shaped  duplicatures  in  the 
intestine,  thus  inducing  a  very  peculiar  stricture  of  the  colon."  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  intestinal  disease  takes  a  chronic  course  or  tends 
to  recovery,  the  losses  of  substance  become  chronic  ulcers,  and  those 
changes  occur  in  the  intestine  which  we  described  as  follicular  ulcera- 
tion. In  the  thickened,  strongly  pigmented,  mucous  membrane,  the 
inflamed  follicles  become  ulcers,  at  first  round,  afterward  irregular; 
occasionally,  also,  in  the  thickened  submucous  tissue,  abscesses  and 
fistulous  passages  form,  and  subsequently  perforate  the  muscular  coat 
and  induce  peritonitis  or  abscesses  about  the  rectum. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsel — Occasionally,  premonitory  symptoms 
precede  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  disease  for  several  days;  these 
consist  in  an  undefined  constitutional  disturbance  and  irregularity  of 
digestion,  especially  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  slight  colicky  pains,  and 
inclination  to  diarrhoea.  The  commencement  of  the  disease  is  rarely 
characterized  by  a  chill,  and  not  often  by  rigors  even,  or  other  symp- 
toms of  fever.  But  in  most  cases  dysentery  begins  with  an  apparently 
innocent  diarrhoea,  during  which  the  faeces  passed  are  not  suspicious- 
looking,  which  is  preceded  by  very  moderate  colicky  pain,  and  is  ao 
companied  by  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  tenesmus  which  afterward  be- 
comes so  painful.  But  the  more  frequently  the  passages  succeed  eadi 
other,  the  more  severe  and  continued  become  the  colicky  pains  (tor- 
mina ventris)  which  begin  some  time  before  each  evacuation,  and 
shortly  before  its  occurrence  attain  great  severity.  ITie  evacuations 
are  accompanied  by  a  very  torturing  and  painful  bearing  down  of  the 
rectum,  to  which  is  often  added  strangury.  In  spite  of  the  severe  and 
long-continued  straining,  proportionately  slight,  non-feculent,  mucous, 
gray-colored  masses  (dysenteria  alba)  or  muco-bloody  masses  (dysen- 
teria  rubra),  and  occasionally  pure  blood,  are  evacuated.  In  some 
cases  a  few  hard  scybala  are  from  time  to  time  passed  with  the  mucous 
or  muco-bloody  masses.  Immediately  after  an  evacuation  the  patient 
feels  relieved,  and  usually  has  pain  only  on  hard  pressure  against  the 
abdomen,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  colon ;  but  soon,  often  even 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  tormina  begin  again ;  the  patient  writhes  ana 
groans,  and,  when  the  pains  have  attained  the  hig^hest  grade,  tenesmus 
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reoominetioes,  and  again  a  small  quantity  of  dysenteric  dejections  of  a 
sickening  odor  is  passed.  Sometimes  this  scene  is  repeated  twenty  ox 
thirty  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  at  first  absent,  febrile  symptoms 
always  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Where  the  intestinal  le- 
sion is  moderately  intense,  the  fever  has  an  erethetic  or  synochal  char- 
acter ;  the  pulse  is  moderately  frequent,  full,  and  hard.  But  in  the  high- 
est grades  of  the  disease  the  fever  acquires  an  asthenic  character  veiy 
early ;  the  pulse  becomes  small,  and  very  frequent.  According  to  the 
character  of  the  fever,  dysentery  has  been  divided  into  inflammatory, 
adynamic,  and  putrid,  or  typhous.  This  classification  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  different  grades  that  we  described  above.  Even  in 
the  mildest  grades,  and  when  the  fever  is  moderate,  the  patients  are 
greatly  run  down  by  the  loss  of  albumen,  the  pain,  and  the  loss  of 
sleep ;  they  become  pale ;  the  pulse,  at  first  full,  grows  small ;  there 
b  great  mental  depression ;  the  dulness  and  want  of  spirits  are  very 
marked.  If  we  filter  the  dejections,  and  add  nitric  add  to  the  filtrate, 
we  shall  find  that  the  albumen  in  it  is  sufficient  to  stiffen  almost  the 
whole  contents  of  the  reagent-glass,  even  where  the  dejections  scarcely 
have  a  reddish  tinge,  and  only  solitary  blood-corpusdes  are  found  un- 
der the  microscope.  This  great  loss  of  albumen  also  explains  why,  in 
fevorable  cases — where,  affcer  four  to  eight  days,  the  tormina  and  tenes* 
mus  grow  less  and  gradually  disappear,  and  where,  often  by  the  end 
of  the  first,  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  the  masses  passed 
again  become  feculent — the  convalescence  is  almost  always  slow.  The 
character  of  the  blood  of  a  convalescent  from  dysentery  is,  as  Schmidi 
aptly  remarks,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  person  with  JBrighfs  disease ; 
and  I  can  confirm,  from  my  own  experience,  the  observation  that  gen- 
eral dropsy  follows  sHgbt  cases  of  dysentery  fieu:  more  frequently  than 
it  does  other  diseases  of  equally  short  duration. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  dysentery,  the  evacuations  succeed  each 
other  at  very  short  intervals,  the  colicky  pains  scarcely  cease,  and  oc- 
casionally become  unbearable ;  the  abdomen  is  sensitive  to  even  a 
light  pressure.  The  tenesmus  also  is  more  continued  and  severe  than 
in  the  milder  forms.  The  dejections  contain  a  great  deal  of  blood,  nu- 
merous flocculi  and  shreds,  and  occasionally  large  membranous  masses. 
In  many  cases  large  quantities  of  pure  blood  are  evacuated.  At  first 
the  pulse  is  more  frequent  and  full ;  later  it  becomes  very  frequent, 
while  its  fulness  usually  diminishes  rapidly.  There  are  also  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  dry  tongue,  deep  physical  and 
mental  depression,  and  frequently  dulness  of  the  mind  and  slight  delir- 
ium. If  the  disease  runs  a  feivorable  course,  the  symptoms  gradually 
subside,  the  intervals  between  the  evacuations  become  longer,  the 
dejections  again  grow  brownish  and  feculent ;  the  epithelial  and  exu- 
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datiou  masses,  as  well  as  the  blood,  which  long  oontmues  to  be  mixed 
with  them,  diminish ;  the  pulse  rises,  the  tongue  grows  moist,  the  mind 
clearer ;  but  convalescence  is  always  slow,  and,  in  the  most  favorable 
eases,  weeks  elapse  before  the  patient  can  leave  his  bed.  If  the  dis- 
ease is  to  prove  fatal,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller,  the  apathy  increases, 
consciousness  is  lost,  the  complaints  of  pain  and  tenesmus  cease,  the 
evacuations  are  involuntary,  and  the  patient  dies,  as  in  other  rapidly- 
exhausting  diseases,  of  general  paralysis.  If  the  disease  pass  from  the 
acute  to  the  chronic  form,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  the  higher  grades, 
the  fever  disappears,  and  we  have  the  S3rmptoms  of  follicular  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines.  Diarrhoea  generally  alternates  with  constipa- 
tion ;  occasionally  normal  fasces,  with  muco-bloody  masses  clinging  to 
them,  at  other  times  only  a  puriform  fluid  from  the  ulcerating  mucous 
membrane,  is  evacuated ;  the  patients  become  very  much  emaciated, 
and,  after  languishing  for  months,  usually  die  of  marasmus  and  dropsy. 
If  the  losses  of  intestinal  mucous  membrane  heal,  leaving  a  cicatricial 
stricture,  the  symptoms  of  protracted  dysentery  of  high  grade  are  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  stricture  of  the  intestine.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
the  patient  suffers  from  habitual  constipation,  and  the  various  incon- 
veniences accompanying  this  state.  On  carefully  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  chronic  abdominal  diseases,  we  can  frequently  trace  them  to 
a  dysentery  that  existed  several  years  previously. 

In  the  highest  forms  of  dysentery,  the  putrid  or  septic  forms  of 
authors,  after  the  disease  begins  as  above  described,  the  passages  as- 
sume a  discolored,  brownish-red  or  blackish  color,  and  a  carrion-like 
odor;  and  large,  black,  sloughy  shreds  of  mucous  membrane  are  not 
unfrequently  mixed  with  them.  The  pulse  soon  becomes  small  and 
very  frequent,  the  extremities  cool,  and  the  body  binning ;  the  patients 
are  collapsed,  the  countenance  distorted,  the  tongue  and  gums  are  cov- 
ered with  dry  sordes,  and  the  mind  is  very  dull.  Tormina  and  tenes- 
mus cease  very  early  in  the  disease ;  the  discolored,  thin,  fetid  passages 
are  passed  involuntarily,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  and 
they  excoriate  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  In  such 
cases,  to  the  symptoms  of  adynamia  are  often  added  those  of  an  acute 
haemorrhagic  diathesis,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  petechia,  etc.  During 
the  first  days  even,  the  patient  may  die  of  septic  dysentery ;  and  re- 
covery is  very  rare  in  this  form  of  the  malady,  which  occurs  chiefly  in 
camps,  besieged  towns,  or  under  other  unfavorable  conditions.  Dysen- 
tery patients  with  the  higher  and  highest  forms  of  the  affection  do  not 
often  die  of  peritonitis  or  pyaemia ;  in  the  tropics  not  a  few  probably 
die  later  from  the  hepatic  abscesses  which  develop  during  the  disease. 

TREATaiENT. — Prophylaxis  demands  that  the  drcumstanccs  whidi 
sxperiencc  shows  to  favor  the  development  and  propagation  of  dysen- 
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ceiy  poison  be  removed  as  much  as  possible ;  the  rules  for  obtaining 
this  end  are,  acoording  to  what  was  said  above,  partly  the  same  a; 
those  treated  of  in  the  prophylaxis  of  intermittent  fever,  partly  those 
of  typhus  and  oholera.  Sinoe  the  dejections  of  dysentery  patients  are 
very  probably  the  bearers  of  the  poison  reproduced  in  the  infected  or- 
ganism, prophylaxis  further  requires  that  the  bed-pans,  enema  syringes, 
eta,  of  dysentery  patients  should  never  be  used  for  other  persons,  and 
that  the  dejections  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  common  piivy,  but 
into  a  separate  pit,  and  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Lastly,  prophylaxis  requires  the  avoidance  of  all  those  causes  which 
increase  the  tendency  to  dysentery  by  rendering  the  body  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  the  poison.  Little  probability  as  there  is  of 
a  person  acquiring  dysentery  by  eating  unripe  fruity  sleeping  on  the 
wet  ground,  eta,  if  he  be  not  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  dysen- 
tery poison,  it  is  still  certain  that,  during  an  epidemic,  these  causes 
fiavor  the  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

We  cannot  fulfil  the  causal  indications,  or  those  from  the  disease 
in  dysentery,  as  we  know  no  antidote  that  coimteracts  the  poison. 
The  attempt  to  arrest  the  disease  by  active  treatment  with  bleeding, 
emetics,  purgatives,  large  doses  of  opium,  eta,  has  very  properly  been 
abandoned,  and,  at  present,  the  treatment  is  limited  to  combating  the 
symptoms.  But  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  dysentery  only  prom* 
ises  good  results,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  dependence  of  tiie  diarrhoea, 
tormma,  tenesmus,  and  other  symptoms,  on  a  diphtheritic  inflammation 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  If  we  do  not  attend  to  this  finct, 
but  give  opium  to  arrest  the  diarrhooa  even  in  cases  where  hard  masses 
of  fasces  are  collected  above  the  inflamed  portion  of  intestine,  we  shall 
render  the  disease  worse,  for  impacted  and  decomposed  fieccs  alone 
are  enough  to  exdte  a  diphtheritic  inflammation.  In  the  milder  grades 
of  dysentery  it  is  well  to  begin  the  treatment  with  a  mild  laxative, 
such  as  castoroil  or  decoction  of  tamarinds,  and  to  return  to  this  rem- 
edy every  time  that  the  dejections  contain  no  faecal  matter  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  reason  for  this  treatment  has  just  been  explained.  It  is 
only  advisable  to  give  an  emetic,  of  ipecaa  or  tart/ate  of  antimony,  in 
cases  where  the  stomach  is  filled  with  undigested  substances.  Even 
in  the  mildest  grades  of  dysentery,  the  patient  should  carefully  keep 
in  bed,  and  eat  nothing  solid,  tut  Uve  on  soup  diet.  K  he  be  strong 
and  full-blooded,  mucilaginous  water-soup  is  sufficient ;  but,  if  he  be 
weak  and  ansemic,  it  is  well  to  attend  to  keeping  up  the  strength  from 
the  first  and  to  advise  concentrated  meat-broths.  Most  patients  art) 
relieved  by  the  application  of  warm  poultices  to  the  abdomen.  If  the 
tormina  be  very  severe,  and  be  not  relieved  by  the  cataplasms,  or  if 
the  abdomen  be  unusually  sensitive  to  pressure,  we  shaU  find  great 
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If  »/T,f,  }Af/t^'/jr/<rr^  if  tfi/;  rfrrryyij  is  to  c»>»me  in  crp&ta»?t  with  the  whole 
'/f  fh'r  'ii'/:a»/:'J  •»jrf;i//r,  trif:  *rri^;rr,a  rriTist  t^  very  large;  the  cc-ntents 
'/f  9i  %iif.]>\fz  *rTi('Uii%  %ynrig'f;  <^lo  not  pa.s3  miKh  above  the  rectum.  In 
i\it'  hUfh'tA  ;rra/J/r^  of  <]y-*/:nt/^ny,  treatment  is  almost  alwavs  wiib- 
^ni\.  'ft'Uf'iiU  'Hi^;  ^eat  pf/it ration  of  the  patient,  the  threatening^ 
[^iralyniH  forl/i^J  the  aJ/fttradion  of  hUxA  as  well  as  the  admmistratioa 
'/f  tf ih fif If :\  HUf\  f;j/njrri,  and  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  maintaining  the 
^frenp^fh  /;f  the  j^itient  as  well  as  possible,  and  preventing  general 
fi^irnlyr.i^,  f;y  tfie  ar] ministration  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  In  chronic 
rlyf.ejit/'ry,  e^jK^/'ially  when  the  tenesmus  has  abated,  enemata  of  solo- 
floim  of  nitraU;  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc  deserve  most  oon6dence. 
If  ifiere  Ik;  no  r:/>nerjtion  of  faeces  above  the  seat  of  disease,  or  if  the 
rniir'/>-punilent  and  blrxxly  masses  are  accompanied  by  the  passage  of 
Uiin  fif'cal  muttr;r,  wc  may  give  astringents  internally  also,  and  in  such 
vnm'n  I  prefrT  e4it(;r;hu  (  3  i j  to  5  v j  water  and  |  ss  gum-arabic,  a  table> 
fipfKynful  every  two  hcurs)  to  tannin  and  nitrate  of  silver,  as  it  ia 
rl/Miblful  If  thn  latter  reach  the  intestines  in  a  very  efficient  form.     If 
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stricture  of  the  intestine  remain  after  dTsenieiyi  it  is  to  be  treated  as 
previously  described 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

TRICHINA  DISEASE — TBICHINOSIS. 

There  maj  be  some  doubt  in  what  division  of  special  pathology 
trichina  disease  should  be  considered;  whether  it  should  be  treated 
of  among  the  diseases  of  the  stomach,  as  the  first  seat  of  the  disease 
is  there,  or  among  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  motion,  as  the  trichinas 
pass  from  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  muscles ;  or  among  the  infec- 
tious diseases.  In  the  present  edition  I  have  decided  to  treat  of  tri- 
chinosis among  the  infectious  diseases,  as  I  here  uphold  the  depend- 
ence of  the  infectious  diseases  on  the  presence  of  a  lower  organism, 
more  strongly  than  I  did  in  former  editions.  The  orig^  of  trichinosis 
£rom  a  contagium  vivum  is  proved.  The  symptoms  have  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  infectious  diseases.  Even  the  period  of 
incubation  is  common  to  both.  We  may  go  still  further  and  say  that 
there  is  far  less  doubt  about  trichinosis  being  an  infectious  disease 
than  about  any  other  disease  belonging  to  this  class. 

Etiology. — For  more  than  twenty  years  numerous  punctate,  white 
bodies  liad  occasionally  been  seen  in  the  muscles,  on  autopsy,  which 
the  microscope  showed  were  small  cysts  containing  a  thread-like  worm, 
wound  up  spirally.  This  worm,  the  trichina  spiralis,  showed  no  sexual 
organs,  and  it  was  altogether  obscure  whence  it  came,  how  it  reached 
the  muscles,  and  whether  it  was  capable  of  further  development.  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  supposition,  according  to  which  the  muscu- 
lar trichina  was  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  tricocephalus  dispar,  was 
soon  found  to  be  erroneous.  From  experiments,  by  FtrcAou7,  Ztettch- 
artf  and  others,  of  feeding  animals  with  flesh  containing  trichinsB,  it 
was  shown  that  the  muscular  trichinie  become  free  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  the  animals  fed,  during  the  digestion  of  the  meat ;  in  a 
f3w  days  they  attain  the  length  of  three  or  four  millimeters,  and  form 
male  and  female  perfect  animals,  intestinal  trichinae.  In  the  female, 
which  is  far  more  numerous  and  about  two-thirds  larger  than  the  male, 
innumerable  eggs  develop,  and  from  these  young  ones  escape,  living, 
from  the  body  of  the  mother,  even  in  from  five  to  eight  days,  and  move 
freely  in  the  intestines.  The  young  brood  of  the  intestinal  trichina 
now  soon  perforate  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  part  of  them  passing  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  part  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  to  the 
spinal  column,  thence  to  the  diaphragm,  abdominal  muscles,  and  fol- 
lowing the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  to  the  other  musdcs  of  the 
body.   The  number  of  these  wandering  trichinae  is  innumerable.    They 
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w  r',ff  *  ^f  r  */),<K  X  i ,:'<.  -r/r.-,'^ /',  *  £--:.'.r.r  ''-.:  rrntl-z,  r^erer  contain 
•/,",  f,  #-,  J5  ,*.  *'.'/  f.'.Aj  <ir.'»t  Ir.  f/i>>t  p'.r'C  T}:v*e  external  portioQ 
'A'r/  r,;i?  */^",  *u;/'/V'/J  to  :^  t/;'.',;>:rit.^'e  of  C-^'  R  [loC  F.]^  while 
>f,''  i'/f#/'f  f/^irt  fiM  no*,  fr-^^m  h'riV;!  vj  rnj-i  I^oks  b!.:p>dv,  and 
K  v^  r»'' >/'i'>*<  h;t.f'J  ;>','!  v/'iTr'rrjt.  \:A  crvfrn  in  srr^iU  pieces  of  meat, 
ntt']  I  ft  f*»"  V'-jr/z/ix  VfTUfK  fA  ^'^}vx'//:\  if  t:*'jrv  b-?  cookeJ  for  oq]  jr  a 
ti)t'ffi  Utfff'^  111'!  \t\i}uu:fi  r»rffi;iifj  aliv/*  in  thf:  part3  distant  from  the 
KUff't'^*.  Tt\')i\u't*  af'j  fo'in'J  fr%[K;dalIj  ofton  after  the  use  of  so- 
mII''I  ff':-.!!  M'/'/'l  fui'l  rnrrat  ^riuna;^'^;'*,  of  moat-JxiIls,  and  similar 
pf'l^if. it )'/(»*,  \/iu:r-^'/tui\u\t''A  fc.altin;^  fjjjcklirig)  of  pork,  without  the 
I'l'lifi^fi  of  w;fi*r,  kill',  flir;  tri^lilnr/;  owm  in  large  pieces;  on  the  othei 
hrtN'l,  rnifrMroii5i  fri'liinn;  iriay  survive  in  pickled  meat  that  has  oulf 
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remained  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  Smoking  the  meat 
onlj  kills  those  trichinsB  that  are  near  the  surface.  The  so-called  quick 
smoking,  where  the  ham  is  painted  with  pjroligneous,  acetic  acid,  or 
creasote,  and  left  in  the  smoke  only  a  short  time,  or  not  at  all,  afibrds 
the  least  protection.  Poisoning  by  raw  hams,  chitterlings,  brain  pud* 
ding,  chopped  sausage,  and  other  slightly-smoked  varieties  of  sausage, 
is  often  seen.  The  fieict  that  smoked  trichinous  flesh  is  repeatedly 
eaten  without  injury,  is  partly  because  it  has  been  carefully  pickled 
for  a  long  time  before  smoking,  and  partly  because  the  meat  in  ques- 
tion had  been  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  completely  dried,  which  also 
kills  the  trichime.  Very  few  cases  of  encapsulated  trichimc,  and  not 
a  single  one  of  acute  trichina  poisoning,  have  been  observed  in  southern 
Germany ;  this  is  becattse  the  people  there  dislike  raw  flesh,  even  when 
pickled  and  smoked. 

Since  all  persons  who  eat  living  trichinso  are  not  equally  affected, 
and  as  the  severity  of  the  disease  is  not  by  any  means  always  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  number  of  trichina;  probably  introduced  into  the  ston^ 
ach,  we  may  speak  of  a  greater  or  less  predisposition  to  trichinosis. 
But  the  causes  on  which  this  predisposition  depends  are  not  yet 
known.  We  can  only  assert  that  it  is  connected  with  the  condition 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  with  the  character 
of  tlie  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  that,  after  the  use 
of  trichinous  meat,  severe  diarrhoea,  by  which  the  still  undigested  por- 
tions of  flesh,  with  the  trichinae  contained  in  them,  are  evacuated,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  favorable.  Children  have  a  certain  immunity  t6 
trichinosis;  at  least  children  recover  from  trichina  poisoning,  from 
which  they  certainly  are  not  exempt,  more  readily  than  adults,  per- 
haps because  they  do  not  digest  a  part  of  the  meat. 

Anatomical  Appbarancb. — On  autopsy  of  the  lower  animals  that 
have  been  poisoned  with  trichinas,  if  they  have  died  or  been  killed  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks,  besides  the  numerous  intestinal  trichinss  and  young 
ones  that  have  already  entered  the  muscles,  we  find  in  many  cases  the 
remains  of  enteritis  and  peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  on  autopsy  of 
human  beings  who  have  died  in  the  first  week  or  two  after  accidental 
poisoning  by  trichinae,  we  never  find  exudation  in  the  intestine  or  peri- 
tonaeum,  but  only  the  signs  of  a  more  or  less  intense  intestinal  catarrh, 
and  often  a  decided  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  This  is  doubt- 
less because,  on  intentionally  poisoning,  a  much  larger  number  of 
trichinae  is  given  them  than  is  swallowed  by  a  person  accidentally  so 
poisoned,  consequently  a  much  larger  number  of  the  trichinae  pass 
through  the  intestinal  walls,  and  the  lesion  caused  by  them  is  far 
more  intense.  After  the  fifth  week,  distinct  signs  of  interstitial  and 
parenchymatous  inflammation  appear  in  the  musdes  as  fine,  grayish* 
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red  strue.  The  microscopic  examination  of  such  spots  shows  that  in 
them  the  muscular  fibrillse  have  broken  down  to  a  granular  detritus 
mass,  while  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  increased  by  fresh  pro- 
liferation. The  number  of  trichinae  in  the  muscles  is  the  greater,  and 
the  parts  affected  more  extensive,  the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted. 
In  protracted  cases  we  find  even  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  con- 
taining quantities  of  trichina;.  This  circumstance,  and  the  experience 
that  even  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  week  we  find  living  intestinal 
trichina;,  filled  with  eggs  and  embryos,  render  it  not  improbable  that 
the  intestinal  trichinae  bear  young  not  only  once  but  repeatedly,  and 
that  they  pass  into  the  muscles  at  different  times.  The  other  changes 
foimd  in  the  bodies  of  trichina  patients  are  not  pathognomonic,  and  cor* 
respond  with  those  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
other  diseases,  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  rapid  exhaustion.  Ao* 
cording  to  Cohnheim^  even  the  muscles  have  no  constant  and  charac- 
teristic appearances,  except  the  above-mentioned  anomalies,  and  a  cer- 
tain density  and  toughness,  but  in  regard  to  their  color  and  moisture 
vary  greatly,  just  as  they  do  in  typhus.  In  many  cases  there  are  signs 
of  extensive  bronchitis,  and  of  hypostasis  in  the  lungs,  or  pneumonic 
infiltration,  and  sometimes  thromboses  in  the  veins.  Lastly,  when  the 
disease  has  lasted  a  long  while,  and  the  fever  has  been  very  severe,  in 
some  bodies  we  find  the  parenchymatous  degenerations  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  heart,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Since  Zenker^  in  1860,  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery  that  the  entrance  of  trichinsB  into  the  human  body 
caused  a  severe  and  even  fatal  disease,  a  number  of  violent  epidemics 
of  trichinosis  have  been  so  carefully  observed  and  described,  that  the 
symptomatology  of  the  newly-discovered  disease  is  now  as  well  de- 
termined as  that  of  most  other  maladies  that  have  been  known  a  long 
time. 

Before  the  trichinae  which  have  entered  the  stomach  are  set  free 
by  the  digestion  of  the  flesh  in  which  they  are  embedded,  the  patients 
have  no  trouble.  In  some  cases,  which  Item  calls  insidious  trichino- 
sis, even  when  the  trichinae  have  become  free,  when  they  have  mated 
and  are  rearing  their  young,  and  when  the  young  brood  perforate  the 
intestinal  canal,  there  are  no  signs  of  an  intestinal  disease.  Sucli  pa- 
tients have  a  good  appetite,  reguldr  bowels ;  they  feel  fatigued  and 
depressed,  and  complain  of  travelling  pains,  and  a  certain  stiffness  in 
the  limbs,  it  is  true,  but  they  can  go  out  and  attend  to  their  business. 
Gradually  the  vague  pains  are  localized  in  certain  muscles :  these  swell, 
become  hard  and  rigid ;  oedema,  fever,  and  other  symptoms  characions- 
tic  of  tricliinous  myositis  arc  developod.  It  is  most  probable  that,  when 
the  disease  runs  this  course,  onlv  a  few  trichinae  have  reached  the  ston» 
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aoh,  or  remaiaed  there^  and  that  consequently  the  development  of  ike 
intestinal  trichuue  and  their  passage  through  the  walls  have  only  slightly 
interfered  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  while  suc- 
cessive broods  and  repeated  emigrations  of  young  trichinsB  have  filled 
the  muscles  with  the  parasites.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  occasional 
sudden  change  of  insidious  trichinosis  into  dangerous  forms,  unless  it 
be  due  to  an  extensive  emigration  of  a  new  generation  of  triohinao  into 
the  respiratory  musdea. 

This  insidious  commencement  of  the  disease,  with  its  total  absenoi* 
of  gastric  disturbance,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  very  troublo- 
some  intestinal  symptoms  observed  at  the  commencement  of  some 
cases.  The  first  cases  in  the  &mous  Hederleben  epidemic  were  re- 
garded as  cholera,  because  the  patients  were  attadced  with  severe 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  could  not  hh  checked.  Three  of  them 
died  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  with  the  symptoms  of  paralysis 
and  thickening  of  the  blood.  For  the  diagnosis  between  ^  trichinous 
cholera  '^  and  Asiatic  cholera,  and  cholera  morbus,  JSTrcUz  and  HuprecfU 
lay  particular  stress  on  the  peculiar  stretching,  muscular  pain,  which  is 
located  chiefly  in  the  flexors  of  the  extremities,  and  is  increased  both 
by  movement  and  pressure.  The  commencement  of  trichinosis  with 
cholera  symptoms,  which  is  not  firequent,  shows  that  an  unusually 
large  number  of  living  trichinsB  have  reached  the  stomach,  and  that 
consequently  the  gastric  and  intestinal  walls  have  suffered  more  than 
usually.  Tiiis  idea  is  supported  by  the  fiict  that  cholera  symptoms 
have  hitherto  been  observed  only  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  raw  meat. 

The  absence  of  all  intestinal  symptoms,  as  well  as  severe  attacks 
of  vomiting  and  pui^ging,  is  only  exceptionally  observed  after  the  use 
of  trichinous  flesh.  Far  the  greater  number  of  patients  complain  in  a 
few  hours,  or  not  till  a  few  days  after  the  poisoning,  when  the  young 
brood  has  been  hatched,  of  severe  pressure  in  the  stomach,  of  eructa- 
tion and  nausea,  combined  with  a  feeling  of  great  heaviness  and  de- 
pression. There  is  almost  always  diarrhoea,  the  passages  being  at  first 
brownish,  subsequently  yellow,  thin,  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
severe  colicky  pain.  These  gastric  symptoms  are  soon  accompanied  by 
those  of  the  entrance  of  the  trichinaa  into  the  musdes,  vague  pains,  and 
a  feeling  of  stiffness,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  oedema  of  the  face  affecting 
chiefly  the  eyelids,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  also  partidpates  occasion- 
ally, so  that  there  is  chemosis.  Tlie  movements  of  the  patient  are 
now  sometimes  very  much  impaired,  partly  because  their  muscles  be- 
come more  rigid  and  less  supple,  partly  because  every  attempt  to 
stretch  them  is  very  painful.  The  different  musdes  swell  considerably, 
become  tense  and  as  hard  as  caoutchouc,  just  as  in  the  rigor  mortis. 
According  to  Cohnheim^a  description,  in  severe  cases  the  constant  and 
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characteristic  position  of  the  patient  is  as  follows :  *^  He  lies  on  the 
back  with  the  shoulder  and  elbow-joints  sharply  bent,  and  the  hands 
slightlj  flexed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  knee  and  hip  joints  a;'e  but 
slightlj  bent,  or  nearly  straight ;  so  that  the  patient  is  uuable  to  lift 
the  arm,  extend  the  forearm,  sit  up,  or  bend  the  knees."  Cohnheim 
explains  this  position  correctly,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  pati'^jjt's  attempt 
to  assume  a  position  where  the  different  groups  of  muscles  are  the  leas^ 
extended ;  with  the  swelling  of  the  muscles  there  is  oederna  extending 
from  the  arms  toward  the  hands,  from  the  thighs  toward  the  feet,  but 
not  affecting  the  scrotum  or  labia.  Besides  the  above  sj  mptoms,  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  week  of  the  disease,  there  are  fiequently  attacks 
of  severe  dyspnoea,  which  subside  again  in  the  sixth  week ;  they  doubt- 
less depend  on  trichinous  disease  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  Where 
the  disease  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  the  voice  is  sometimes 
lost;  sometimes  affection  of  the  masticatory  muscles  causes  trismus; 
participation  of  the  glossal  and  pharyngeal  muscles  induces  impaired 
movement  of  the  tongue  and  dysphagia.  Trichinosis  is  accompanied 
by  high  fever,  with  slight  morning  remissions.  Although  this  fever  is 
unmistakably  not  of  zymotic  origin,  but  depends  on  the  extensive  dis- 
ease of  the  muscles,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptomatic  inflammar 
tory  fever,  it  very  closely  resembles  the  fever  observed  in  the  course 
of  typhus  and  otiier  infectious  diseases,  and  occasionally  the  tempera* 
ture  curves  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  typhus.  The 
evening  temperature  sometimes  reaches  106°,  that  of  the  morning  ro- 
mains  somewhat  lower.  The  bodily  temperature  does  not  become 
normal  for  a  long  time,  often  not  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  week.  The 
frequency  of  the  pulse  corresponds  w^ith  the  temperature,  and  in  severe 
cases  reaches  120  to  140  beats  a  minute.  Copious  perspiration,  with 
a  miliary  eruption,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  fever  accompany- 
ing trichinosis.  The  constitutional  influence  of  trichinous  fever,  the 
effect  that  it  has  on  the  sensorium  and  other  functions,  is  just  the  same 
as  that  from  great  elevation  of  the  bodily  temperature  in  other  dis- 
eases. The  pulse  becomes  small  and  weak,  the  thirst  painful,  the 
tongue  dry,  the  patients  sink  into  apathy,  or  become  delirious ;  occa- 
sionally there  arc  twitching  and  trembling  of  small  groups  of  muscles, 
bed-sores  over  the  sacrum,  and  with  these  symptoms  the  patients  may 
die  of  exhaustion.  The  usual  symptoms  of  trichinosis  are  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  occurrence  of  extensive  bronchitis,  hypostasis,  or 
pneumonic  infiltration;  but  the  pneumonic  infiltrations  alone  (which 
are  frequent)  betray  their  presence  by  subjective  as  well  as  objective 
symptoms,  by  piercing  pain  in  the  side,  cough,  dyspnoea,  eta  If  the 
disease  takes  a  favorable  course,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  severs 
cases,  the  muscles  gradually  become  less  rigid  and  painful,  the  bodih 
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.  temperature  and  tbc  pulse  lower,  tbe  perspiration  less  oopious,  the 
thirst  abates,  appetite  retums,  but  the  exhausted  patients  are  confined 
to  bed  for  a  lon^  limey  and  regain  strength  very  slowly.  Just  as  after 
other  severe  diseases,  oedema  often  occurs  during  convalescence,  affectp 
ing  even  the  scrotum  and  labia. 

TfiEATMENT. — Pfophyloxis, — ^Wheu  the  flesh  of  a  slaughtered  hog 
is  carefully  examined  microscopically,  and  no  trichinae  can  be  foxmd,  it 
may  be  used,  even  raw,  without  danger.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
competent  microscopists  examined  the  flesh,  of  all  the  pigs  killed,  new 
epidemics  of  trichinosis  might  be  avoided  with  certainty.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  at  all  difficult,  either  in  the  city  or  country,  to  find 
competent  persons,  who  could  be  so  instructed,  by  microscopical  courses 
and  popular  theoretical  teaching,  that  they  could  tell  certainly  whether 
specimens  of  meat  referred  to  them  contained  trichinae  or  not*  My 
brother,  by  his  trichina  catechism,  and  by  practical  courses,  has  fiilly 
qualified  a  large  number  of  the  laity  for  the  microscopical  examination 
of  pork  for  trichinae.  Nevertheless,  in  opposition  to  celebrated  author^ 
ities,  I  must  say  that  I  regard  the  introduction  of  an  obligatoxy  micro- 
scopical examination  of  meat  as  no  guaranty  against  new  epidemics 
of  trichinosis.  I  have  not  sufficient  trust  in  the  conscientiousness  of  the 
persons  to  whom  this  would  be  intrusted,  especially  in  the  rural  di^ 
tricts,  to  believe  that,  after  they  had  examined  for  trichinae  in  vain  for 
years,  they  would  continue  their  examinations  with  the  necessary  ex- 
actness. It  is  evident  that  a  microscopical  examination,  if  not  carefully 
conducted,  might  prove  dangerous,  because  persons  relying  on  it  might 
carelessly  eat  uncooked  meat.  The  only  certain  protection  against 
trichina-poisoning  is,  to  eat  no  pork  that  has  not  been  prepared  in  a 
way  that  would  kill  any  trichinae  present.  Whoever  wishes  to  eat 
uncooked  pork,  smoked  ham,  sausage,  eta,  should  previously  inform 
himself  that  the  pig  from  which  they  came  contained  no  trichinae.  I 
advise  my  students  to  warn  their  patients  (even  those  living  in  places 
where  the  flesh  is  examined)  against  the  use  of  all  dishes  prepared  from 
pork,  which  we  mentioned  under  Etiology  as  being  dangerous, 

TreatmeiU  of  the  Disease, — ^From  what  we  have  said  of  the  tenacity 
of  life  of  muscular  trichinae,  there  is  little  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  by 
which  they  may  be  killed  without  injiiry  to  the  patient  in  whom  they 
exist.  Friedreich's  proposal,  to  use  the  vexy  bitter  nitropicrate  of  pot- 
ash in  trichmosis,  has  not  proved  serviceable ;  it  certainly  permeates  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  the  views  regarding  its  anthelmintic  action 
differ.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  benzine,  as  recommended  by  Moder^ 
has  any  effiect.  There  is  far  more  hope  that,  some  time,  we  shall  find 
a  remedy  to  Idll  intestinal  trichinae,  or  remove  them  from  the  bowels. 
This  indication  exists,  not  only  in  recent  cases,  but  must  be  remem- 
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HFXT70!f    I. — ArUTE    INFECTIOUS    DISEASES. 

1.— P.  586. 

lJ;u'f#Tia  liavc?  bccfn  found  in  the  blood  of  scarlatina  patients, 
in  tint  of  nu'^mh'H  and  8malI-pox  patients  ;  when  rabbits  were  inoc- 
ijlat<'^l  with  thin  blood,  the  bacteria  were  found  in  their  blood.  Dr. 
dtirpf  fitrr  f  liinkH  that  Kcarlatina  is  sometimes  caused  by  decompos- 
ing^ bloorl  frr»in  Hlanj^hter-houscs.  It  has  been  variously  stated  that 
raMi'H  orciir  from  defective  sewerage.  The  sources  of  contagion  are 
HO  varieil  and  often  ho  obscure  that  in  a  large  city  at  least  it  is  dif- 
ficnil.  to  exeliule  this  mode  of  origin  from  any  case. 

Aniring  flio  corn  plications  of  scarlatina,  acute  nephritis  is  proba- 
bly (lie  most  common.  Its  symj)toms  usually  begin  in  the  desqua- 
iimtive  HfMLCc  during  (lie  third  week.  In  this  stage  also  comes  a 
rarer  complicalion,  viz.,  acute  articular  rheumatism;  this  has  the 
HatiK*  NymptoniH  and  endocardial  complications  as  simple  rbeama* 
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tisni)  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  severe  joint-disease 
and  suppuration.  Besides  these,  there  may  be  inflammations  of 
serous  membranes,  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  or  meningitis,  also  pneu- 
monia, etc. 

The  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  in  measles ;  mild  epidemics 
are  less  frequent,  and  even  mild  cases  often  become  complicated ; 
'  this  is  justly  called  a  treacherous  disease.  In  not  a  few  epidemics 
the  mortality  will  reach  one-third.  Cases  in  children  under  five 
years  or  in  old  persons,  those  with  high  fever,  intense  and  long-con* 
tinned  eruption,  or  with  any  of  the  severe  complications,  are  unfa- 
vorable. 

2.— P.  607. 

Some  persons  are  so  susceptible  to  the  poison  that  it  acts  even 
when  very  dilute,  as  coming  through  the  windows  from  the  next 
house,  or  by  letters,  paper  money,  etc.  The  nature  of  the  poison  i& 
not  understood.  Minute  spherical  bodies  (bacteria)  have  been  found 
in  the  contents  of  the  pustule,  in  the  skin  around  it,  and  in  the  in- 
ternal organs  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  these  bacteria  are  the  vehi- 
cles of  the  contagion.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Chauveauy 
Burdon-Sandersonj  and  others,  in  removing  the  bacteria  from  vac- 
cine lymph,  do  not  agree  with  those  of  M,  Wolff  and  Hillier, 

Weigert  believes  that  the  first  changes,  which  occur  in  the  cells  of 
the  rete  Malpighii,  are  not  of  inflammatory  nature,  but  are  analogous 
to  changes  caused  by  diphtheritis  in  the  epithelium.  The  cells  of 
the  rcte  are  transformed  into  translucent  flakes  of  irregular  shape 
and  size,  and  without  nuclei  ;  they  cause  an  irritation,  which  induces 
an  effusion  of  lymph  that  separates  the  affected  cells,  forming  small 
interspaces  in  a  sort  of  mesh-work  made  by  the  remains  of  the  epi- 
dermis. About  these  interspaces  there  is  active  cell-proliferation, 
and  numerous  pus-corpuscles  escape  from  the  vasculai'  loops  lying 
under  the  swollen  papillte  of  the  skin,  which  gradually  fill  the  meshes 
as  the  efflorescence  npens.  In  regard  to  the  central  excavation  in 
many  pocks,  it  is  not  a  constant  appearance,  and  is  said  by  Bind- 
fleiaeh  to  occur  where  the  pustules  develop  around  a  hair-follicle  or 
sweat-gland,  and  to  be  caused  by  the  covering  of  the  pustule  being 
held  down  by  the  epidermis  projecting  into  these  depressions. 

On  the  mucous  membranes  variola  is  often  accompanied  by 
catarrhal  redness  and  swelling ;  but  where  these  membranes  are 
exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  a  pustular  eruption  like  that  on  the  skin. 
When  patients  die  in  the  eruptive  stage,  the  spleen  is  usually  much 
enlarged. 

When  del  ir:  nil  occuri?  in  small-pox,  it  may  be  due  to  the  fever, 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SYPHILIS. 

Of  late  years  the  study  of  syphilis  has  undergone  a  complete 
revolution,  and  the  new  doctrines  have  been  adopted  with  remarkable 
readiness  by  almost  all  prominent  writers  upon  the  subject,  even  by 
those  who  a  few  years  ago  were  their  most  zealous  opponents.  In 
previous  editions  of  this  work  I  have  expressed  a  disbelief  in  the  an- 
cient views,  according  to  which  inoculation  by  one  and  the  same  poison 
at  one  time  acts  locally,  and  at  another  induces  infection  and  disorder 
of  the  entire  system ;  and  I  there  declared  my  preference  for  the  modem 
theory,  according  to  which  there  are  two  poisons,  one  of  which  merely 
induces  local  disease,  namely,  an  ulcer  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  ac- 
companied in  some  instances  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands ;  while  the  other  always  gives  rise  to 
constitutional  disorder,  with  extensive  derangement  of  nutrition.  At 
that  time,  however,  I  did  not  declare  myself  so  unreservedly  in  fisivor 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  duplicity  of  the  virus  (or  duality,  to  use  another 
common  expression)  as  I  now  do. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  my  readers  if  I  devote  a 
few  lines  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  belief  which  a  short  time  ago  was 
universally  current,  regarding  the  relation  of  the  chancre,  or  primary 
syphilitic  ulcer,  to  constitutional  syphilis,  or  lues  venerea.  It  was  sup 
posed  that  the  secretion  of  the  ulcer  possessed  virulent  properties, 
whereby,  when  brought  in  contact  with  an  excoriated  surface,  or  upon 
penetrating  through  a  thin  coating  of  epidermis,  it  induced  a  specific 
dermatitis,  and  a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer.  At  this  stage,  it  was  be- 
iicved  that  the  noxious  power  of  the  virus  often  became  exhausted ; 
and  that,  if  we  could  succeed  in  destroying  or  in  healing  the  ulcer  be- 
fore tlic  infection  from  it  could  involve  the  constitution,  the  diseaa«% 
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would  remain  local ;  if  the  attempt  failed,  then  a  series  of  affections  of 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  resulting  from  constitutional  implication,  fol- 
lowed the  local  ulcer,  the  secondary  and  tertiaxy  syphilitic  diseases. 
The  formation  of  an  induration  upon  the  base  or  edges  of  the  primary 
sore  was  considered  an  ominous  sign,  proving  the  almost  certain  infeo 
tion  of  the  system.  Hence  the  attempt  was  usually  made  to  destroy 
recent  non-indurated  ulcers  with  strong  caustics,  while  older  and  in- 
durated sores  were  nearly  always  treated  constitutionally,  especially 
with  mercury,  which  was  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  antidote 
for  syphilis.  Finally,  the  majority  of  syphilologists,  following  the  teach- 
ing of  Ricord^  supposed  that  syphilis  could  only  be  propagated  by  the 
primary  sore,  or  chancre,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  secretion  of  the 
chancre  was  the  only  vehicle  of  contagion ;  and  that  it  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  discharge  of  secondary  affections,  nor  in  the  blood,  or 
secretions  of  syphilitic  persons,  a  theory  which  was  never  fully  credited 
by  practising  physicians.  It  would  take  too  long  to  relate  in  detail 
how  each  of  these  propositions  in  turn  first  was  doubted,  then  was  re- 
futed, until  at  last  the  whole  theory  was  abandoned  as  £Ek]se,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  based  upon  erroneous  observation.  We  shall  touch  upon 
some  of  these  errors  in  laying  down  the  tenets  of  the  modem  doctrine. 
In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  treat  first  of  the  chancre^  and  of 
the  glandular  chancre  or  actUe  bubo;  after  which  we  shall  describe 
constitutional  syphilis,  the  first  manifestation  of  which  consists  in 
syphilitic  induration  and  the  primary  syphilitic  ulcer.  To  the  latter 
we  shall  not  apply  the  term  chancre,  according  to  the  usage  of  most 
modem  authors. 

^.— THE  CHANCBK 

As  the  chancre  is  not  a  constitutional  disease,  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  entirely  separated  £rom  the  subject  of  syphilis,  and  classified 
with  gonorrhoea,  and  other  affections  of  the  genitals ;  but,  although 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  more  systematic,  yet,  considering  the 
extremely  frequent  coexistence  of  the  chancre  with  syphilitic  indura- 
tion, it  does  not  seem  so  practical 

The  chancre  often  is  called  the  ^^  soft  chancre,"  in  contradistinction 
to  the  sore  of  primary  syphilis,  the  "  hard  chancre."  Other  authors 
call  it  the  "  chancroid,"  reserving  the  term  chancre  for  the  primary 
syphilitic  ulcer.  Other  syphilologues  apply  the  epithet  "  virulent "  to 
the  chancre,  and  call  the  ulcer  of  primary  syphilis  the  "infectious' 
ulcer.  It  is  very  desirable  that  authors  should  agree  as  to  the  names 
of  the  two  diseases,  in  order  to  allay  the  confusion  arising  finom  a  diyer 
fiity  of  nomenclature. 

EnoLOGY. — We  shall  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  origin  ci 
97 
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the  chaQcroiis  virus,  since  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  it ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  it  never  develops  spontaneouslj, 
und  that  no  one  nowadays  contracts  a  chancre  who  has  not  been  in- 
fected with  its  virus.  The  chancre,  then,  belongs  to  the  class  of  purelj 
contagious  diseases;  and  we  are  fully  entitled  to  employ  the  term 
chancre-contagion  instead  of  chancre-virus. 

Unlike  the  corita^on  of  measles,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox,  the  con- 
tagion of  the  chancre  is  not  volatUe,  nor  capable  of  poisoning  the  at- 
mosphere about  the  patient,  and  of  infecting  individuals  within  its 
reach.  It  is  of  a  fixed  nature,  and  is  only  found  in  the  secretion  of  the 
sore,  and  in  the  contents  of  a  chancrous  bubo.  The  poison  itself  can- 
not be  detected  in  either  of  these  vehicles,  either  under  the  micxosoope 
or  by  means  of  chemical  examination.  The  matter  which  covers  the 
sore,  and  the  contents  of  a  glandular  chancre,  do  not  differ  perceptibly, 
either  morphologically  or  chemically,  from  the  discharge  of  an  ulcer  of 
any  other  kind,  or  £rom  the  pus  of  other  suppurating  glands. 

The  predisposing  conditions  for  the  chancre  are  usually  more  gen- 
eral perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  disease.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor 
constitution,  seems  capable  of  modifying  the  susceptibility  to  ita  infec- 
tion. It  is  true  that  individuals  in  the  prime  of  life  are  more  often  af- 
fected than  children  or  old  persons ;  that  men  suffer  oftener  than  wo- 
men, the  vigorous  and  healthy  more  frequently  than  the  feeble  and 
sickly;  but  this  is  simply  because  the  former  expose  themselves  to 
contagion  more  than  the  latter,  and  not  because  they  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  its  influence.  Hence  persons  with  a  thin  epidermis  are 
more  liable  to  infection,  because  slighter  injuries  suffice  to  produce 
solution  of  continuity  of  their  skin,  thereby  enabling  the  poison  to  act 
upop  the  corium.  The  results  of  syphiiization,  that  is,  the  artificial 
production  of  chancres  by  inoculation,  seem  to  show  that  such  inocula- 
tions, when  repeated  a  great  many  times,  have  the  effect  of  extinguish- 
ing the  susceptibility  to  contagion. 

By  far  the  most  common  mode  of  transmission  of  the  chancre  is  by 
coitus  with  a  person  who  is  already  diseased.  Infection  also  some- 
Limes  results  from  lewd  embraces,  from  kisses,  and  from  the  use  of 
wateiHjlosets,  tobacco-pipes,  tumblers,  and  similar  articles,  impregnated 
mth  the  chancre-virus.  Physicians  and  mid  wives  are  sometimes  in- 
fected in  making  vaginal  examinations,  and  conversely,  women  are 
now  and  then  inoculated  by  nurse  or  doctor;  but  these  and  all  other 
modes  of  origin  of  the  chancre,  often  as  they  are  assigned  by  patients, 
are  extremely  rare  in  comparison  with  that  of  impure  intercourse. 
Excoriation  of  the  cuticle  or  epithelium,  at  the  point  where  the  poison 
comes  in  contact  with  the  genitals,  favors  transmission  of  the  disease, 
but  it  has  not  been  proved  that  an  abrasion  of  the  surface  is  essential 
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to  ixifectioii.  On  the  contrary^  chancres  are  often  observed  to  develop 
upon  parts  of  the  genitals  where  the  most  careful  search  immediately 
after  coitus  had  failed  to  detect  any  breach  of  continuity  of  the  epider- 
mis. Upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  too,  where  the  epidermis  is  thin, 
such  as  the  lips  or  the  nipples,  infection  may  occur  without  wotmd  of 
the  cuticle,  while  upon  the  hand  or  other  region  thickly  covered  with 
cuticle,  as  long  as  there  is  no  breach  of  continuity,  the  contact  of  the 
poison  produces  no  effect.  The  seat  of  the  chancre,  therefore,  is  most 
generally  upon  the  genitals,  far  more  rarely  upon  the  anus,  between 
the  breasts,  in  the  mouth,  or  upon  the  hands. 

Sthftoms  and  Course. — According  to  the  concurrent  beUef  of 
all  trustworthy  observers,  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  chancre-virus 
is  a  very  brief  one.  Hicord  goes  so  £ur  as  to  declare  that  it  has  no 
mcubative  period,  but  that  changes  arise  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
poison  immediately  upon  its  implantation,  although  they  are  not  com- 
monly noticed  at  first,  owing  to  their  apparent  insignificance. 

Course  of  an  Inoculated  Chancre, — Upon  introducing  some  of  the 
secretion  of  a  diancre  beneath  the  epidermis,  through  a  puncture  from  a 
lancetrpoint,  no  change  takes  place  at  the  point  of  inoculation  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  At  about  the  thirty-sixth  hour  a  slight  redness 
appears,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  there  is  a  distinct,  bright-red  macula. 
In  the  course  of  the  third  day  the  macula  rises  inta  a  flattish  papule, 
and  upon  the  fourth  day  the  epidermis  is  raised,  forming  a  vesicle,  sur- 
rounded by  a  reddened  areola.  In  the  next  day  or  two  its  contents 
become  more  yellow  and  purulent,  the  vesicle  transforming  into  a  pus- 
tule, which  bursts  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  day ;  or  else,  together 
with  its  contents,  dries  up  into  a  scab.  After  rupture  of  the  pustule, 
or  after  removal  of  the  scab,  we  see  an  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  or  perhaps  as  large  as  a  pea ;  it  is  almost  circular,  and  penetrates 
Into  the  oorium  in  a  manner  disproportionate  to  its  size.  Its  edge, 
which  is  cedematous  from  inflamq:iation,  has  a  puckered  a{^arance. 
In  the  next  few  days,  the  base  and  edges  of  the  sore  are  attacked,  by 
a  diphtheritic  process,  and  it  begins  to  enlarge.  As  the  elements  of 
the  tissues  are  necrosed,  and  broken  down  into  detritus,  the  base  of 
the  sore  assumes  a  grayish,  dirty,  lardaceous  appearance.  As  the  diph- 
theritic  destruction  goes  on  irregularly  at  its  periphery,  the  borders  of 
the  ulcer  acquire  a  gnawed,  ragged  form.  If  the  point  of  inoculation 
be  destroyed  by  caustic  within  the  first  four  days,  the  destructive  pro- 
cess may  generedly  be  cut  short.  After  the  fourth  day  this  is  scarcely 
ever  |X)ssible. 

A  chancre  of  acddental  origin  begins  citha*  by  a  macule  or  papule, 
upon  which,  after  repeated  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  an  excoriation 
and  loss  of  substance  takes  place,  or  else  a  veside  or  pustule  forma 
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\,j  ».,/  10/ :*\./,,^  %'A  '/y,*-^,  r. >;  t/"/  a  rLr---'r:ii  a.!^>:-=5.  Waea  seated 
*»j//fi  •/./•  ('.'.'.<,  %*..  '*>.  >/*..;/  fAT^'rtr^V:^  ir.<.re  pr:f-anilj  tLin  when 
»i;>^.'«  »./»/•  J/?'-;/  *  /',  ;i/..;'/>7rj  r^'rf  .r^'.>.n  d  .'.rn  10  the  urethra,  with  the 
///M^»*,'//i  of  ;»  \%r  XurA  fi'.t'j.'A,  11  ntr'r.  Tne  urethral  chancre  is  not 
urtiiUi*,u.  \\.  \i,\\.v,\y  Sf/'z/iu*.  at  iu^z  rr,o'jth  of  the  uretlira,  and  a  smalJ 
\ir  \  f,f  9,n\r\i%it' t'.  Hl»j/:h  t'lU'.ufl-i  inwaH  w  vljsihle  upon  its  swollen  and 
'\i  *  \A'/  u '\>\t  i\*'\  Jij/i«.  At  oth'rr  times  the  urethral  chancre  is  more 
'V  *  \A  /  ^^U^uU^^\^  nud  only  Urtrays  it^j  exL^it/mce  bj  the  purulent  flow 
f/o/f»  fh'r  rrcMl.ii:  and  by  puiri  in  the  urethra,  situated  at  some  particu- 
liif  ji'/nil,  hin\  ulijrh  \n  iiir-rr-avd  by  pressure  or  by  making  water.  If 
n  nmrfn\iu\  un-tlirul  rhaiK-re  Uj  not  c/^>rnplicated  with  gonofrhoea,  it  is 
riicy  (o  icr/»;Mii/r  if.,  jiH  ihe  manJine.s.H  of  the  purulent  flow  will  attract 
iitPhlioii,  fitifl  \trt'Vt'tii  itn  b(;ing  mi»taken  for  a  clap.  Successful  inocu- 
liitiod,  hrnvi'ViT,  in  the  only  meann  of  making  the  diagnosis  sure.  It 
IN  biiMlly  nvrr  tlrii'cU'tl^  though,  when  accompanied  by  a  gonorrfacei^ 
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A8,  owing  to  the  copiousness  of  the  discharge,  and  to  the  al^sence  of 
other  conspicuous  symptoms,  inoculation  is  almost  always  neglected 
In  women,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  common  chancre  is  the  vulva 
upon  the  posterior  commissure,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  vagina.  In 
yery  rare  instances  it  appears  in  the  vagina,  and  even  upon  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  When  the  common  chancre  begins 
to  heal,  the  destruction  ceases,  and  the  lardaceous  appearance  of  the 
base  of  the  ulcer  disappears  {"^  the  chancre  cleans  up ''),  granulations 
appear  upon  the  base  and  edges  of  the  ulcer,  which  gradually  fill  up 
the  loss  of  substance.  After  the  chancre  has  healed,  there  remains  a 
cicatrix,  more  or  less  distinctly  stellated,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
ulcer.  The  period  at  which  the  process  of  repair  commences  is  very 
variable.  Some  chancres  become  covered  with  granulations,  and  trans- 
form into  simple  sores,  which  do  not  secrete  inoculable  pus  in  a  week 
or  two,  while  others  go  on  extending  for  months,  and  retain  all  their 
characteristics;  that  is,  ragged  edges,  lardaceous  base,  and  virulent 
discharge. 

The  superfieicU  chancre  occurs  most  frequently  upon  the  glans  and 
prepuce  in  men ;  and  between  the  labia  and  nymphse,  and  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  vagina,  and  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  in  women ;  and  it 
appears  in  both  sexes  with  equal  frequence  on  the  skin.  When  situ- 
ated upon  the  glans,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  ulcer  is  usually  found 
upon  the  corresponding  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce.  The  form  of  the 
ulcer  is  irregular,  and  its  surface  looks  as  if  the  cuticle  had  been  scald- 
ed o£  At  its  edge  there  is  a  white  border.  The  destructive  process 
never  extends  deeply.  When  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce, 
cracks  occur  in  its  folds,  which  render  retraction  of  the  prepuce  very 
painful.  The  superficial  chancre  often  results  in  phimosis  and  parar 
phimosis.  In  the  former  instance  it  is  almost  indistinguishable  from 
balanitis,  excepting  by  means  of  inoculation.  When  a  superficial 
chancre  is  situated  upon  the  external  integument,  the  scanty  secretion 
soon  dries  up  into  a  thin  crusty  and  it  is  not  until  after  it  has  been 
treated  with  a  wet  dressing  that  its  raw,  reddish-yellow  surface,  spar- 
ingly covered  with  secretion,  becomes  visible. 

The  follicular  chancre  develops  from  a  sebaceous  gland.  Its  sur- 
face is  very  small,  disproportionately  deep,  and  long  retains  its  regular 
round  form. 

The  phagedenic  chancre  usually  originates  frt)m  the  common 
diancre.  Its  secretion  is  thin,  ichorous,  and  very  offensive ;  its  form 
is  irregular,  its  base  is  of  a  grayish-white  or  greenish  color,  consisting 
of  necrosed  tissue  and  of  infiltration ;  its  edges  are  livid,  and  sur- 
rounded by  coppery-red  areola.  It  spreads  rapidly,  and  in  men  it 
sometimes  destroys  a  laige  portion  of  the  prepuce,  glans,  skin  of  the 
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penis,  and  scrotum ;  and  in  women,  eats  away  the  labia,  perinseiiin, 
and  parts  about  the  anus.  The  phagedenic  ulcer  only  appears  in 
broken-down,  cachectic  subjects,  and  loses  its  malignant  character  as 
the  constitution  improves.  Then  the  devastation  ceases ;  the  diphthe- 
ritic coating  upon  the  base  of  the  ulcer  is  cast  off;  healthy  granulations 
form,  and  die  malignant,  eating  sore  changes  into  a  simple  ulcer,  with 
a  tendency  to  cicatrize.  If  the  constitution  of  the  patient  does  not 
improve,  or  if  it  becomes  still  more  depraved  by  the  further  exposure 
to  noxious  influences,  especially  by  the  use  of  mercury,  the  destructive 
process,  which  continues  without  stopping,  finally  becomes  complicated 
by  a  slow  fever  which  consumes  the  patient. 

The  gangrenous  chancre  is  sometimes  a  modification  of  the  phage- 
denic chancre,  while  at  other  times  it  develops  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  disease ;  in  either  case,  the  base  of  the  ulcer  and  the  parts  about 
it  become  bluish,  and  are  afterward  converted  into  a  black,  insensi- 
ble moist  slough.  There  is  a  dusky  redness  immediately  around  the 
3schar,  which  is  encircled  by  a  somewhat  extensive  and  severe  oedema. 
The  disease  may  advance  until  it  has  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
penis,  or  labia  and  perinajum,  and  life  itself  may  be  imperilled  by  the 
constitutional  disturbance  which  accompanies  the  gangrene.  At  other 
times  the  destructive  process  ceases  sooner;  a  line  of  demarcation 
forms,  the  sloughs  separate,  and  the  disease  recovers,  leaving  a  more  or 
less  extensive  loss  of  substance  behind  it.  We  do  not  always  know 
why  chancres  become  gangrenous.  Now  and  then,  owing  to  the  action 
of  unknown  causes,  gangrenous  chancres  become  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  or,  at  least,  are  more  common  than  usual.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  mechanical  action,  such  as  straining  or  tension  of  the 
inflamed  part  (as,  when  the  chancre  is  complicated  with  phimosis  or 
paraphimosis),  chemical  agents,  or  irritation  of  the  sore  by  the  putre- 
faction of  retained  secretion,  may  be  regarded  as  causes  of  the  malady. 

TnEATaiENT. — ^In  proportion  as  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that 
the  chancre  never  leads  to  constitutional  syphilis,  the  old  and  erroneous 
practice  of  treating  chancres  by  mercury  has  died  out.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  has  speedily  borne  fruit  in  this  instance,  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  sufliciently  prized.  We  have  only  to  consider  that, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  at  least  one-half  of  the  physicians  used  to  subject 
all  patients  with  chancres  to  a  course  of  mercury,  and  thus  often  enough 
ruined  their  health  by  means  of  tliis  pernicious  poison,  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  they  thereby  averted  induration  of  the  ulcer,  and 
prevented  constitutional  contamination.  Nowadays,  a  physician  who 
treats  a  simple  cliancre  with  mercury  makes  a  gross  blunder.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  it  judicious  to  make  the  treatment  of  a  sim- 
ple chancre  a  purely  local  one.     It  will  heal  much  more  rapidly  if  Uie 
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patient  be  brought  under  favorable  hygienic  influences,  and  if  he  be  de* 
fended  from  all  noxious  agencies  throughout  the  course  of  tlie  disease. 
If  the  circumstances  permit,  it  is  well  to  confine  him  to  his  chamber,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  forbid  all  unnecessary  walking.  Moreover,  since  the 
majority  of  this  class  of  patients  are  young  and  vigorous,  living  more 
or  less  freely,  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  place  them  upon  a  rigid  diet  (gruel  morning  and  eveniiig,  with  broth 
and  a  little  meat  at  mid-day),  to  forbid  coffee,  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  and 
now  and  then  to  give  small  doses  of  some  saline  cathartic  (one  or  two 
glasses  of  Friedrichshaller,  or  Piillnaer  bitter  water),  which  may  be 
taken  in  the  morning,  fosting.  Although  a  chancre  usually  heals  mudj 
more  quickly  under  this  treatment  than  when  a  strict  regulation  of  the 
diet  is  neglected,  it  is  merely  because  of  the  luxurious  mode  of  life  led 
by  most  patients  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  infection  of  the 
chancre.  The  above  directions  are  not  applicable,  and  indeed  might 
do  great  nuschief,  and  retard  the  healing  of  the  sore,  if  applied  in  the 
case  of  a  badly-nourished,  cachectic  patient.  In  such  a  case,  the  diet 
must  be  nutritious  and  rich ;  the  use  of  wine  and  beer  is  indicated, 
and  often  exerts  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  healing  of  the  ulcer. 

The  local  treatment  of  a  chancre  must  be  similar  to  that  of  any 
other  atonic  ulcer,  of  which  the  chancre  may  be  regarded  as  the  proto- 
type. Until  after  the  fourth  or  seventh  day,  it  is  advisable  to  de- 
stroy the  ulcer  by  caustics.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  best  to  make  use 
of  the  potassa  fusa,  the  Vienna  paste  (quicklime,  five  parts ;  caustic 
potash,  six  parts),  or  the  chloride  of  zinc,  which  makes  a  dry  eschar 
(Q  zind  chlor.,  butyr.  antim.,  aa  3ij)  £  c.  pulv.  alth.  past,  mollis). 
After  the  seventh  day  it  is  not  advisable  to  cauterize,  as  then  the  pro- 
cess of  healing  is  retarded  rather  than  promoted  thereby.  As  a  rule, 
ointments  should  not  be  used,  and  the  sore  should  be  dressed  with 
warm  camomile-tea,  or  other  mild,  stimulating  liquid.  The  most 
common  applications  are  the  aromatic  wine,  the  black-wash  (calomel 
3  ss ;  aqua?  calds  %  ij),  the  yellow-wash  (hyd.  chlor.  corrosiv.  gr.  j ; 
aqtue  calds  5  ij)«  The  blue-wash  (cupri  sulp.  gr.  j ;  aquas  3  j),  which 
is  almost  exdusively  used  by  Von  Bdrenaprufig^  is  also  highly  to  be 
recommended.  When  the  chancre  is  very  painful,  and  when  its  dis- 
charge is  very  profuse,  compresses,  wet  with  lead- water  and  cold  sitz* 
baths,  are  of  benefit.  It  is  generally  suffident  to  dress  the  wound 
twice  a  day,  after  previously  washing  it  or  bathing  the  part  in  camo- 
mile-tea. Too  frequent  dressing  does  harm.  If^  in  spite  of  this  treat- 
ment, the  floor  of  the  ulcer  retains  its  lardaoeous  aspect,  it  is  advisable 
to  sprinkle  the  surface  now  and  then  with  a  thin  layer  of  red  predpi- 
tate.  After  the  sore  has  lost  its  specific  character,  and  nevertheless  is 
sloM'  in  healing,  it  mny  be  touched  lightly  with  lunar  caustic,  or  dressed 
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with  a  wash  of  zinc  or  lead.  When  the  frsenulum  has  been  perforated, 
it  is  best  to  divide  the  remaining  bridge  of  mucous  membrane  at  onoe. 
Where  a  phimosis  prevents  the  proper  treatment  of  the  chancre,  injec- 
tions beneath  the  prepuce  must  be'  practised  methodically,  in  order 
to  remove  the  accumulated  secretion.  It  is  sometimes  neccssaiy  to 
operate  for  phimosis ;  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  excepting  in  urgent 
cases,  as  the  entire  wound  generally  becomes  converted  into  a  chancre. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  phagedenic  chancre,  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  must  receive  our  first  attention.  His  strength  is  to  be 
husbanded  rather  than  reduced ;  and  a  nourishing  diet,  and  sometimes 
wine,  bark,  and  iron,  are  indicated.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  to  be 
observed.  As  a  topical  application  we  recommend  dressings  of  dilute  so- 
lution of  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  chloride  of  lime  (  §  ss —  3  j  to  water  5  vj). 

Treatment  of  the  gangrenous  chancre  is  to  be  conducted  upon  simi* 
lar  principles,  paying  due  attention  to  the  surgical  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mortification. 


APPENDIX. 

THE  GLANDULAB  CHANCBE. — ^THB  TIBULENT,    A0T7TB  BUBO. 

EnoLOGT. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  virus  which  the  chancrous  mat- 
ter undoubtedly  contains  (although  we  are  unable  to  isolate  it  or  to  de- 
monstrate it  to  view)  may  be  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
that  it  will  cause  inflammation  and  ulceration  at  its  point  of  implanta- 
tion. In  a  similar  manner  the  virus  is  very  often  taken  up  by  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  and  conducted  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  in 
whidi  it  also  gives  rise  to  specific  inflammation  and  suppuration.  A 
Ijrmphatic  gland  thus  inflamed  and  suppurating  from  absorptior.  of 
the  chancre-ppison  is  called  an  acute,  virulent  bubo,  or,  what  is  better, 
a  glandular  chancre.  All  chancres  do  not  cause  virulent  adenitis  with 
equal  frequency.  It  is  most  apt  to  accompany  an  ulcer  of  the  fraenu- 
lum.  Neglect  of  cleanliness  and  a  too  irritating  mode  of  treatment 
seem  to  favor  absorption  of  the  virus,  and  the  production  of  the  viru- 
lent- bubo.  Cases  seem  to  occur  now  and  then,  in  which  the  virus 
reaches  the  coriura  through  the  epidermis  without  producing  any  lesion 
at  its  point  of  entry,  but  is  there  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  carried 
by  them  to  their  glands,  where  it  gives  rise  to  specific  inflammation  and 
suppm^tion.  Such  a  bubo,  which  has  not  been  preceded  l)y  a  chancre, 
is  called  a  "  bubon  d'emblde." 

Symptoms  and  Course. — A  virulent  bubo  generally  makes  i\s  ap- 
pearance in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  week,  more  rarely  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  week,  and  it  sometimes  develops  immediately  after  the  forma- 
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tion  of  the  chancre.  The  first  symptom  of  this  troublesome  complica- 
tion consists  in  a  feeling  of  pain  at  a  drcmnscribed  point  in  the  groin, 
not  far  from  the  genitals.  Upon  examination,  we  find  a  small  lump, 
which,  already  even,  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  which 
corresponds  to  a  moderately  enlarged  inguinal  gland.  The  dispropor 
tion  between  the  severity  of  the  pain  and  the  smallness  of  the  swell- 
ing, the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the  genitals,  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
only  of  the  glands  are  enlarged  and  never  a  laige  number  of  them, 
make  us  aware,  even  thus  early,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  acute 
virulent  bubo,  and  not  with  the  so-called  sympathetic  bubo,  or  with 
the  syphilitic  glandular  enlargements  hereafter  to  be  described.  The 
further  course  of  the  virulent  bubo  varies.  In  very  rare  instances  the 
inflammation  is  resolved,  and  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  affected 
gland  gradually  subside.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is 
merely  the  inflammation  which  has  spread  along  the  lymphatic  vessels 
to  the  gland,  but  that  the  chancrous  virus  has  not  been  absorbed  with 
it,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  bubo  is  a  sympathetic  one.  The  process 
above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  extension  of  an  inflammation  along  the 
lymphatics  to  the  lymphatic  glands  is  a  very  common  occurrence  also 
among  non-specific  ulcers.  Far  more  frequently,  and  probably  always, 
in  the  case  of  a  virulent  bubo,  the  inflamed  gland  suppurates.  In 
favorable  cases  the  pus  soon  perforates  the  capsule  of  the  gland  and 
the  adherent  skin  which  covers  it.  In  other  instances,  the  connective 
tissue  about  the  gland  becomes  the  seat  of  an  extensive  inflammatory 
exudation,  the  tumor  becomes  much  enlarged,  and  is  no  longer  mova- 
ble. It  becomes  very  diflicult  for  the  patient  to  walk,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  which  he  usually  makes  to  conceal  it,  we  can  perceive  that 
he  favors  the  affected  side  as  he  steps.  In  persons  with  a  tendency  to 
fercr,  there  is  also  an  elevation  of  temperature,  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  general  malaise,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  Considerable  time 
elapses  thus,  ere  the  skin  begins  to  redden,  and  ere  the  circumscribed 
point  of  fluctuation  makes  its  appearance.  If  a  puncture  then  be  made 
at  this  point,  or  if  the  skin  assume  a  dark-red  hue  and  grow  thinner 
and  thinner,  until  the  matter  is  discharged  spontaneously,  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  swelling  subsides,  and  it  is  often  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist,  and  of  an  irregular,  knobby  form.  By-and-by  fluctuation, 
followed  by  escape  of  matter,  occurs  at  other  points ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  abscesses,  weeks  and  months  often  pass  by  without  any 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  in  which  they  form.  The  course 
of  a  \nrulent  bubo  is  equally  tedious  and  intractable,  if  the  matter 
which  has  escaped  fi-om  the  inflamed  gland  into  the  surrounding 
areolar  tissue  have  formed  sinuses  and  fistulous  tracts,  as  well  as 
when  the  accumulation  of  matter  within  the  gland  is  slow  to  point  and 
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ices  not  discharge  itself  until  the  inilammation  of  the  suirounding  tis- 
sues has  also  resulted  in  numerous  abscesses.  After  breaking  of  the 
abscess  and  discharge  of  the  matter,  the  residting  ulcer  shows  the 
properties  of  a  chancre  and  dischaiges  inoculable  pus.  Its  edges  are 
ragged,  bluish  red,  and  generally  somewhat  undermined ;  its  floor  ii^ 
covered  with  false  membrane,  and  it  is  very  slow  to  heal.  A  chancre 
thus  produced  from  a  virulent  bubo  may  become  phagedenic  or  gan- 
grenous, and  may  give  rise  to  wide-spread  destruction,  which  some- 
times terminates  in  erosion  of  the  femoral  vessels,  or  in  peritonitis. 

Treatment. — It  matters  little  whether  a  virulent  adenitis  be  ac- 
companied by  a  chancre  or  not ;  in  either  case,  the  probability  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  gland  will  not  end  in  suppuration  is  so  small,  that 
we  may  spare  the  patient  the  applications  usually  recommended  to 
discuss  a  bubo,  such  as  leeching,  inunction  of  blue  ointment,  method- 
ical bandaging,  and  the  like.  I  usually  cover  a  bubo  with  a  simple 
plaster,  generally  the  emplastrum  fuscum  (emplas.  galbani.  co.),  and 
make  it  fast  with  a  spica  bandage.  Under  such  treatment  the  bubo 
now  and  then  subsides;  in  other  instances,  it  suppurates  without 
causing  the  patient  much  annoyance.  Should  fluctuation  appear  at  a 
point  which  unmistakably  corresponds  to  the  gland,  I  immediately  let 
out  the  matter  through  one  or  more  punctures ;  but  if  the  surrounding 
areolar  tissue  be  already  in  a  state  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  and 
if  fluctuation  appear,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  gland,  but  to 
piocecd  from  a  phlegmonous  abscess,  I  am  not  so  hasty  in  opening  it, 
but  prefer  to  wait  until  the  parts  about  the  softened  spot  are  also  in 
a  state  of  suppuration,  and  until  the  hardness  has  disappeared  under 
the  pressure  of  the  pus.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  and  after  the  skin 
over  the  point  of  fluctuation  has  become  well  thinned,  I  convert  the 
entire  top  of  the  abscess  into  an  eschar,  by  persistent  rubbing  with 
caustic  potash.  During  this  process  (which  I  learned  at  the  Hamburg 
hospital)  the  adjacent  parts  must  be  protected  from  contact  with  the 
liquefying  }K)tash.  This  treatment  is,  no  doubt,  painful,  but  has  this 
great  advantage,  that  no  fistulous  track  nor  sinuses  ever  form,  and  that, 
the  day  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  the  bottom  of  the  abscess 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  healthy  ulcer.  According  to  my  exjxjrience, 
also,  this  cure  is  much  more  rapid  than  when  we  have  to  make  punc- 
ture after  puncture,  as  fresh  points  of  fluctuation  show  themselves,  to 
lay  open  fistulae  as  they  form,  and  to  remove  the  undermined  edges  of 
the  ulcer. 

Latterly,  I  have  often  had  recourse  to  another  mode  of  treating 
^orulent  buboes,  and  with  striking  efieet.  I  put  a  vesicatory  upon  the 
tumor,  cautiously  open  the  resultinij  blister,  and  then  allow  a  new 
cuticle  to  form  under  a  simple  dressing.     I  then  immediately  blister 
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agaiiiy  and  repeat  the  piooedure  until  the  infiltration  about  the  gland, 
which  usually  begins  to  resolye  after  the  first  vesication,  disappears 
cntireij.  Then,  if  a  fluctuating  point  appear,  I  puncture  it,  or  destroy 
its  covering  with  caustic  paste.  In  none  of  the  cases  thus  treated  by 
me  have  any  sinuses  or  fistulie  formed 

A-CONSTITUTIONAL  SYPHILIS. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  syphilitic  poison  is  quite  as 
obscure  as  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  chancre-virus.  At  the  present 
day,  syphilis  is  a  purely  contagious  disorder.  Its  venom  reproduces 
itself  in  the  organism  which  it  infects,  and  the  transplantation  to  an- 
other person,  of  the  virus  thus  reproduced,  is  the  only  manner  in  which 
syphilis  can  be  propagated. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  or,  as  we  may  say  with 
equal  propriety,  the  sjrphilitic  contagion,  is  unknown,  since  we  are  un- 
able to  obtain  it  in  an  isolated  form,  and  to  test  its  chemical  and  phys- 
ical properties.  Like  the  chancre-virus,  however,  it  is  of  a  fixed  char- 
acter, and  does  not  pervade  the  atmosphero  around  the  patient;  but 
its  habitat  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  secretion  from  the  syphilitic 
ulcer,  and  to  the  contents  of  syphilitic  tumors,  for  it  is  also  contained 
in  the  blood.  It  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  natural  secretions  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  saliva  or  urine,  nor  in  pathological  exudations 
produced  by  intercunrent  disease.  Thus,  if  we  inoculate  a  healthy 
child  with  pure  vaccine  lymph,  obtained  from  a  syphilitic  subject,  the 
child  thus  vaccinated  does  not  become  syphilitic;  but,  if  the  lymph 
contain  a  little  blood,  which  is  a  vehicle  for  the  syphilitic  poison,  the 
latter  will  also  be  implanted  upon  the  patient  It  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  the  virus  exists  in  the  milk  of  a  syphilitic  woman. 
The  frequence  with  which  the  disease  is  transmitted  to  infants,  frt)m 
wct-nmrses,  may  be  due  to  the  existence  of  bleeding  excoriations  upon 
the  nipples  of  the  nurse.  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  treat  of 
its  propagation  during  the  act  of  generation. 

Liability  to  syphilis  is  so  general,  that  an  immunity  to  its  virus,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  is  certainly  very  rare.  The  fact  that  healthy  persons, 
adults,  and  men,  are  moro  frequently  infected  than  invalids,  women,  or 
children,  is  simply  because  the  former  are  more  apt  to  be  exposed  to 
the  disease  than  the  latter.  Like  the  chancre-virus,  the  syphilitic  poi* 
son  is  more  difficult  of  inoculation  when  the  cuticle  is  tliick  and  resist- 
ing than  when  it  is  the  reverse,  a  circumstance  which  argues  hi  favor 
of  the  practice  of  cireumcision.  Infection  is  also  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  genitals  are  strongly  developed  than  when  they  are  small 
Eczema  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  likewise,  greatly  increases  the  dan* 
gcr.     Notwithstanding  this  very  general  susceptibility  to  the  syphilitic 
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virus,  however,  the  system  once  contaminated  by  it  obtains  an  immo* 
nity  almost  absolute  against  subsequent  infection.  This  veiy  intercst- 
mg  fact  is  analogous  to  the  freedom  from  further  attacks  of  scarlatina, 
measles,  and  small-pox,  enjoyed  by  persons  who  have  once  suffered 
from  those  diseases.  K  we  inoculate  the  discharge  of  a  syphilitic  sore, 
or  any  other  vehicle  of  syphilitic  contagion,  upon  a  person  who  has  a 
primary  syphilitic  induration  or  syphilitic  ulcer,  at  the  moment  of  in- 
oculation, or  who  has  already  had  one,  we  shall  obtain  negative  results. 
It  is  this  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  such  gross  errors.  For  a  long 
time  experimental  inoculation  was  only  practised  upon  individuals  who 
were  already  syphilitic,  and,  from  the  negative  results  which  followed, 
when  blood  or  the  secretion  of  secondary  sores  was  employed,  it  was 
inferred  that  blood  and  secondary  secretions  were  not  contagious.  It 
was  not  until  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  healthy,  or,  at  least,  non- 
syphilitic  persons  with  these  vehicles  that  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
want  of  result  of  the  former  experiment  was  simply  due  to  the  immimity 
of  syphilitic  persons  to  further  infection,  and  that  their  blood,  and  the 
discharge  from  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers,  were  quite  as  infectious  as 
the  secretion  of  a  primary  sore.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  seemed  to  oc- 
cur ;  inoculation  of  the  secretion  of  a  primary  sore  upon  the  person 
having  the  sore  resulting  sometimes  in  another  sore.  It  is  now  deter- 
mined that  in  such  cases  the  syphilitic  ulcer  is  complicated  by  the 
chancre.  The  ulcer  which  follows  the  inoculation  is  a  chancre,  and 
not  a  syphilitic  ulcer.  Contamination  of  the  system  with  syphilitic 
virus  affords  no  protection  against  infection  by  the  chancre,  any  more 
than  does  the  preSxistence  of  one  or  several  chancres  secure  the  pa- 
tient from  further  action  of  the  chancrous  virus. 

Since  even  a  person  having  a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer  or  induration, 
but  who  has  no  secondary  symptoms,  is  already  secure  from  further 
syphilitic  infection,  we  may  regard  the  primary  induration  and  ulcer  as 
a  sign  of  contamination  of  the  system,  and  as  the  first  symptom  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis.  Since,  however,  the  above-named  affections  stand 
first  in  the  series  of  disorders  which  occur,  and  as  the  first  sign  of  con- 
stitutional infection  always  appears  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer  or  indura- 
tion at  the  point  of  entry  of  the  virus,  the  terms  "  primary  induration  " 
and  "  primary  sore  "  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  appropriate.  The 
immunity  against  fresh  infection,  which  contamination  with  syphilitic 
poison  affords,  accounts  for  the  interesting  and  formerly  very  perplex 
ing  fact  that  infants  are  infected  by  syphilitic  nurses  more  frequently 
than  by  sypliilitic  mothers.  Generally,  a  child  sucking  at  the  breast 
of  its  nurse  is  not  at  first  syphilitic,  and,  therefore,  is  liable  to  infec- 
tion, while  the  child  which  sucks  the  breast  of  a  syphilitic  mother  18 
nearly  always  syphilitic  itself,  and  hence  can  not  he  inoculated. 
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By  far  the  most  frequent  exciiing  cause  of  syphilis  is  coitus  )9Pith 
an  infected  individual ;  but  there  are  many  well-authenticated  cases 
where  infection  has  been  conveyed  by  the  hand  of  a  physician  or  mid- 
wife, by  using  a  pipe,  or  tumbler,  or  privy,  polluted  by  the  venereal 
virus.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  disease  has  often  been 
propagated  by  vaccination,  and  another  series  of  cases  is  known  to 
have  sprung  from  the  use  of  dirty  lancets,  and  in  bleeding  and  cupping, 
by  careless  surgeons. 

Symptoms  and  CoxnEtSB. — L  The  Primary  Syphilitic  Induror 
tion^  and  Primary  Syphilitic  Ulcer. — ^The  period  of  incubation  of  the 
syphilitic  virus  is  from  three  to  four  weeks.  A  correct  knowledge  of 
this  fact  b  of  recent  date.  Prior  to  this  discovery,  which  was  made 
by  inoculating  healthy  subjects  with  syphilitic  virus,  we  were  unable 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  a  chan- 
cre (chancroid),  after  lasting  for  some  weeks,  would  become  indiu:ated 
at  its  base  and  edges ;  and  this  it  was  which  caused  the  false  impres- 
sion that  a  soft  chancre  could  assiune  a  pernicious  character,  and 
change  into  a  hard  one.  Experience  has  taught  that  the  indurated 
chancre  is  almost  always  the  precursor  of  secondary  symptoms.  The 
following  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  these  facts:  Both  poisons, 
the  chancrous,  as  well  as  the  syphilitic,  act  simultaneously  upon  one 
and  the  same  point ;  in  a  few  days  the  chancre  forms ;  the  period  of 
incubation  of  its  virus  being  a  very  short  one.  Three  or  four  weeks 
afterward,  the  time  of  incubation  of  the  syphilitic  contagion  having  ex- 
pired, the  syphilitic  induration  develops  at  the  base  and  edges  of  the 
ulcer.  It  may  happen  that  the  chancre  has  healed  before  the  incuba- 
tive stage  of  the  syphilis  has  terminated.  In  such  a  case  an  indura- 
tion forms  in  the  scar  of  the  chancre.  The  conversion  of  a  syphilitic 
induration  into  a  chancre,  by  the  implantation  of  chancrous  virus,  may 
also  take  place. 

[Some  observations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  poison  of  chancre 
and  chancroid  may  be  present  on  the  same  sore,  giving  a  "  mixed 
ulcer ;"  so  that  an  apparently  soft  chancre  may  become  indurated 
and  be  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
inoculation  from  an  apparently  hard  chancre  on  the  bearer  of  it  may 
induce  a  chancroid.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted  that  inoculation 
of  pus  of  any  kind  in  a  syphilitic  patient  may  induce  an  ulcer  re- 
sembling a  chancre.  Even  on  this  point,  where  so  many  observa- 
tions have  been  made,  opinions  are  not  undisputed ;  and  we  may 
consider  that  the  relation  of  chancre  and  chancroid  to  each  other, 
and  to  syphilis,  is  not  absolutely  determined  in  all  details. 

After  exposure  to  the  disease,  some  time  elapses  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  indurated  sore,  then  some  weeks  longer  before  the 
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appearance  of  the  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis.  There 
is  considerable  regularity  in  the  succession  of  these  symptoms,  re- 
minding us  of  the  course  of  the  acute  exanthemata.  There  may 
even  be  premonitory  fever  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The 
so-called  "  secondary  "  symptoms  affect  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  in  the  "  tertiary "  stage  there  are  changes  in  the  subcu- 
taneous and  submucous  connective  tissue,  the  bones,  fibrous  and 
serous  membranes,  and  internal  organs.  This  division  into  stages  is 
not  always  accurate,  as  they  may  extend  into  each  other ;  but  usu- 
ally they  arc  separated  by  an  interval  of  latency  more  or  less  long. 

Chancroid  sometimes  occurs  in  the  anus  and  rectum  from  un- 
natural coitus,  or  from  the  pus  of  a  neighboring  chancre.  A  care- 
less physician  may  mistake  syphilitic  ulcerations  of  the  anus  for 
haemorrhoids  ;  they  may  cause  stricture  of  the  rectum.  If  syphilitic 
iritis  be  accompanied  by  much  dimness  of  vision,  this  may  be  due 
to  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous  or  to  retinitis. 

When  the  periosteum  and  bones  are  diseased,  the  joints  may 
become  affected  from  the  same  cause  ;  but  other  joint-affections 
may  occur  incidentally,  and  be  called  syphilitic  rheumatism.  Even 
in  these  cases,  iodide  of  potassium  is  very  useful. 

All  authors  do  not  agree  that  treatment  of  the  primary  sore  is 
useless  ;  but  some  claim  that  where  it  is  recent  and  favorably  situ- 
ated (on  the  prepuce,  etc.),  it  may  be  excised  and  scquclaj  be  thus 
prevented.  Fournier  says,  in  treating  syphilis,  he  gives  one  or  two 
grains  of  iodide  of  mercury  daily  for  two  months,  then  discontinues 
for  one  month  ;  a  second  treatment  for  two  months  is  followed  bv 
an  interval  of  three  months,  and  a  third  treatment  for  one  or  two 
months.  This  treatment  with  increasing  intervals  is  continued  for 
two  years.  The  second^  year  iodide  of  potash  is  combined  with  the 
mercurial.] 

After  inoculation  of  a  suitable  subject  with  sypliilitic  virus,  whether 
accidental  or  intentional,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  subject  who  is  not  syphi- 
litic, and  who  has  never  been  so,  and  after  expiration  of  the  f  erm  of  in- 
cubation, tlierc  arises,  not  a  vesicle  nor  pustule  which  breaks,  leaving 
a  sore — as  occurs  after  infection  from  the  chancre — but  a  hard  papule, 
or  nodule  of  variable  size  and  thickness.  The  smaller  syphilitic  indu- 
rations arc  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  or  pea,  the  larger  attain  the  size  of  a 
bean,  or  of  a  small  hazel-nut.  Microscopic  research  shows  the  indura- 
tion to  be  the  product  of  profuse  proliferation  of  cells  and  nuclei,  which 
have  no  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  which  lie  emoedded  between 
the  normal  elements  of  the  parts,  in  the  scanty  connective  tissue.  Tlie 
epidennis,  or  cpitlieliura,  over  this  hard  infiltration,  at  first  does  not  ex- 
liibit  any  lesion ;  but  soon  the  epithelial  covering  begins  to  exfoliate, 
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the  Dcw  coating  becomes  thiimer,  the  sur&oe  shows  a  peculiar  glittei^ 
ing,  dirty  redness,  and,  after  repeated  exfoliations,  the  epithelial  coat 
is  not  renewed,  but  the  surfEice  remains  raw,  and  gives  off  a  scanty 
secretion.  In  other  instances  the  surface  forms  a  scab,  which,  after 
separation,  leaves  an  ulcer  with  a  hard  base.  The  primary  syphilitic 
ulcer  may  be  called  the  ulcerative  induration  of  syphilis.  Its  most 
common  situation  is  upon  the  genitals ;  in  men,  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  prepuce,  and  in  the  coronary  fossa ;  in  women,  between  the 
n3rmphae,  at  the  posterior  commissure,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
vagina.  Sometimes,  however,  it  appears  upon  the  nipples,  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  upon  the  tongue,  and  not  imfrequently  upon  the 
fingers.  No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt,  and  a  syphilitic  induration 
will  arise  wherever  the  virus  touches  a  spot  where  the  cuticle  is  thin, 
or  where  it  has  been  abraded.  The  localities  above  mentioned,  how- 
ever, are  the  ones  most  £Eivorable  to  the  occurrence  of  infection.  When 
but  a  single  follicle  is  implicated,  the  induration  assumes  the  form  of  an 
upright  cylinder,  and,  if  a  series  of  them  lying  dose  together  be  in- 
volved,  the  confluence  of  these  indurations  forms  a  hard  elevation. 
When  the  induration  is  situated  upon  the  lips  of  the  meatus  urinarius, 
that  orifice  forms  a  somewhat  gaping,  rigid  funnel,  which  feels  carti- 
laginous to  the  touch.  Not  unfrequently,  when  the  mouth  of  the  pre- 
puce is  somewhat  narrow,  its  anterior  border  becomes  fissured  during 
coitus.  If  this  point  becomes  indurated  in  consequence  of  S3rphilitic 
infection,  the  prepuce  can  no  longer  be  drawn  back,  its  outlet  having 
been  converted  into  a  hard  ring.  A  phimosis  of  this  kind  will  subside 
after  the  induratipn  has  been  resolved. 

The  bottom  of  a  syphilitic  ulcer  is  not  lardaceous,  its  edges  are  not 
eroded,  nor  does  it  show  any  tendency  to  spread.  All  these  charac- 
teristics are  peculiar  to  the  chancre  (chancroid),  nor  is  a  syphilitic  sore 
painful,  like  a  chancre,  being  usually  very  indolent.  It  is  also  soli- 
tary, as  a  rule ;  and  it  is  only  as  an  exception,  when  several  points  are 
infected  simultaneously,  that  several  sj'philitic  sores  are  ever  seen  to- 
gether. Until  the  induration  ulcerates,  it  is  often  overlooked ;  and  it 
is  not  until  the  sore  is  established,  that  the  attention  of  the  patient  or 
physician  is  drawn  to  it.  Sometimes,  the  induration  is  so  slight,  that 
the  sore  may  be  mistaken  for  a  chancre.  In  such  cases  all  doubt  may 
be  dispelled  by  inoculation. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  forms  recognized  among 
syphliitic  ulcers : 

The  superficial  ulcer  (Hicord^a  chancre  parchemin^).  In  this 
variety  the  induration  fo]*ms  a  thin  cake.  An  attempt  to  pinch  up  a 
spot  of  this  kind  between  the  fingers  imparts  a  feeling  as  though  a  bit 
of  parchment  had  been  slipped  beneath  the  ulcer.     Its  surface  secretes 
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i/,  Th^'.  Ifi^Jo^jtl  Jiaho  and  Ej:t/.nd^A  SyphUUic  J/lsiist  of  the 
f/ijrnphol't/f.  Arj  a^ijl^;  frriiar;rerr,eat  of  the  lriiiphati2  glands  oocura 
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i\y.\\i'.  j;i  fh';  'Jjv^id'T  inorK/'il  by  infection  of  the  system  by  this  pe^ 
r»i'  Joijti  \t'iyji\\»  Th';  f;h;in;r^,*s  wliich  take  place  in  the  glands  consist  ir 
tt  'i  jluhif  liyj»''r|*!;i 'Ja,  and  they  arc  but  seldom  the  seat  of  actual  in 
\\',i\uM\;i\\' i\\  or  hijp|;iiration.  More  frequently,  especially  when  the  dis- 
cane  liMrt  Ix'^'fi  of  Iofj;f  hi  a  nding,  caseous  metamorphosis  occurs  here  and 
Uk'm;  in  (hern,  and  this  Is  afU.Tward  followed  by  a  calci6cation.  In  a 
(i'W  dayH   after   itH   development,  the  primary  syphilitic   induration 
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ilinost  always  gives  rise  to  a  painless  or  else  to  a  very  slightly  pain- 
ful enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands — ^to  indolent  buboes.  The 
number  of  the  glands  implicated  is  always  somewhat  large,  and  they 
arc  seldom  very  greatly  swollen.  Each  gland  usually  attains  the  size 
of  a  bean  or  almond ;  and  it  is  exceptional,  and  only  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, that  it  beoomes  as  large  as  a  walnut.  The  surrounding  oon- 
noctive  tissue  is  not  affected ;  the  glands  remain  isolated,  and,  even 
when  their  number  and  the  degree  of  tumefaction  are  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  large  lump,  it  is  always  of  an  irregular  nodulated  shape,  and  it 
can  readily  be  perceived  that  it  consists  of  a  conglomeration  of  iso- 
lated glands.  Sometimes  a  thickened  and  indurated  chain  of  lymphat- 
ic vessels  can  be  detected  between  the  primary  sore  and  the  indolent 
bubo.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  indolent  buboes  Buppiu*ate,  the 
skin  becomes  adherent  to  the  glands  beneath  it,  and  gradually  reddens, 
and  the  tumor  becomes  painful ;  some  time  elapses,  however,  before 
fluctuation  appears.  If,  finally,  the  piuulent  contents  escape,  or  if  they 
be  evacuated  artificially,  they  leave  sinuous  and  tedious  fistulous  ulcers 
behind  them.  Involution  of  an  indolent  bubo  proceeds  very  slowly. 
Several  months  always  elapse  ere  the  swelling  of  the  glands  dimin- 
ishes, and  often  the  last  trace  of  the  enlargement  does  not  disappear 
for  years.  Whenever  cheesy  metamorphosis  with  calcification  has  oc- 
curred, small  hard  elevations  remain  for  life.  The  usual  seat  of  pii« 
mary  induration  being  upon  the  genitals,  indolent  buboes  are  generally 
found  upou  the  inguinal  region ;  and  it  is  almost  without  exception 
the  glands  which  lie  above  the  fascia  lata,  on  the  side  corresponding  to 
the  seat  of  the  primary  sore,  which  are  affected.  In  primary  affections 
of  the  mouth  and  fingers,  it  is  respectively  the  submaxillary  and  axil- 
lary glands  which  are  involved. 

About  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  formation  of  the  indolent  buboes, 
upon  careful  investigation,  we  shall  find  numerous  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands,  lying  far  away  from  the  point  of  infection  and  from  the  indolent 
bubo,  and  situated  in  various  regions  of  the  body.  This  enlargement 
is  most  frequent  and  conspicuous  in  the  cervical  and  axillary  glands, 
the  inguinal  glands  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  cubital  and  submaxil- 
lary glands.  The  size  attained  by  these  enlax^ments  varies  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean  or  hazel-nut.  They  are  quite  painless ;  and, 
even  when  pressed  upon,  are  not  more  sensitive  than  other  parts  of 
the  skin.  These  diffuse  glandular  swellings  often  last  for  years ;  and, 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist,  the  syphilis  is  not  extinct,  even 
though  no  other  manifestation  of  lues  be  discoverable.  Inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  such  glandular  swellings  are  quite  exceptional,  and 
are  then  always  the  consequence  of  a  complication. 

in.   Condylomala. — ^The  only  cotidylomata  which  are  of  syphilitic 
08 
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origin  are  the  broad  ones  ooverod  by  a  thin  ooat  of  cpidennis^  sol 
which,  if  seated  upon  the  skin,  are  usually  in  a  state  of  superficuJ 
ulceration,  and  bathed  in  a  slimy,  ill-savored  secretion.     The  dry, 
pointed  condylomata,  which  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epidermisi 
are  the  result  of  local  irritation,  and  most  commonly  appear  at  pmats 
moistened  by  gonorrhoeal  discharge.    The  syphilitic  condyloma  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  general  infection  of  the  system, 
and  it  rarely  fails  to  appear  in  the  series  of  morbid  processes  which 
gradually  develop  under  the  influence  of  the  venereal  poison.     As  a 
rule,  too,  the  condyloma  is  the  first  symptom  which  succeeds  the  pri- 
maiy  affection  and  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics.     Its  external 
aspect  and  histological  character  have  already  been  described.     Upon 
the  skin,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  soft  condylomata  is  between  the 
nates ;  in  women,  between  the  labia ;  and  in  men,  upon  the  scrotum 
and  outer  surface  of  the  penis.    Sometimes  they  spread  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thighs.     Their  appearance  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  is 
quite  common ;  they  are  more  rare  at  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids, 
between  the  toes,  and  under  pendulous  breasts.    They  often  become 
fissured,  especially  when  they  have  coalesced  so  as  to  form  extensive 
growths,  and  in  this  way  painful  and  obstinate  ulcers   often  form. 
Fissures  and  cracks  (rhagades)  frequently  appear  in  the  skin  about 
the  condylomata.     They  are  attended  by  severe  pain  and  heal  slowly. 
We  have  already  treated  of  the  condylomata  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  (plaques  muqueuses),  and  of  the  condyloma- 
tons  growths  which  accompany  syphilitic  laryngeal  ulceration. 

IV,  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Skin — SyphUides — SyphUitic  JBj^ 
anthemata, — ^Syphilitic  affections  of  the  skin  depend  partly  upon  hy- 
persemia  and  exudation,  and  partly  upon  the  development  and  meta- 
morphoses of  the  "  gummy  tumor  "  (tubercular  syphiloma)  of  the  skin. 
In  the  former  class  the  exudation  is  sometimes  thrown  out  upon  the 
sm^ace  of  the  skin,  sometimes  within  the  tissues,  and  sometimes  in 
both  together.     A  classification  of  the  syphilides  into  many  species 
has  been  based  upon  the  modifications  thus  induced,  and  upon  the 
variety  in  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  eruption.      Since,  however, 
the  classification  of  all  other  non-specific  hypersemio  and  inflammatoiy 
cutaneous  affections  is  also  founded  upon  similar  data,  we  may  be 
brief  in  our  discussion  of  the  syphilides,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a 
description  of  the  differences  by  which  the  syphilitic  exanthemata  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  non-syphilitic  ones. 

The  general  peculiarity  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  upon  which  most    * 
weight  has  always  been  laid,  is  their  color ;  and,  indeed,  all  syphilidc 
exanthemata,  when  of  somewhat  long  standing,  are  of  a  peculiar 
oopper3'-red  hue ;  and  chronic  eruptions  which  do  not  present  this  color, 
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^en  though  they  appear  upon  notoriously  syphilitic  subjects,  ought  not 
to  be  regfuded  as  of  syphilitic  origin.  This  proposition,  however,  does 
not  admit  of  inversion.  A  rash  need  not  be  syphilitic  because  it  has  a 
eoppexy  color,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  in  cases  of  psoriasis  and  of  acne 
rosacea  (commonly  known  as  *'  copper  nose,"  on  accoimt  of  its  appear- 
ance). The  origm  of  this  color  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  addition  to 
the  redness,  caused  by  the  capillary  hyperaemia,  of  yellow,  blue,  and 
brown  pigment,  the  result  of  minute  extra\'asaUons  of  blood,  and  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  haematin  thus  set  finee.  In  very  recent  cases  the 
coppery  hue  is  not  observable,  no  extravasations  having  as  yet  oo* 
curred,  or  because  the  effused  blood  has  not  yet  undergone  change  of 
color. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  syphilitic  exanthemata  (which  is 
closely  related  to  the  foregoing  one,  as  it  also  depends  upon  gradual 
cransformation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  extravasated  blood  into  pig- 
ment) is,  that,  after  they  have  recovered,  stains  of  pigment  are  almost 
aliATiys  left  in  the  skin. 

Syphilitic  eruptions  may  be  further  distinguished  horn  non«syphilitic 
ones,  from  their  type  being  still  less  distinctly  marked  than  that  of  the 
latter.  In  the  same  subject  we  almost  always  find  patches  which  be- 
long in  part  to  one  and  in  part  to  another  species,  and  here  and  there 
a  spot  about  which  we  shall  be  in  doubt  what  category  to  assign  it  to 
For  instance,  there  are  often  red  spots  which  we  hesitate  to  call  roseola, 
because  they  are  covered  with  scales  of  epidermis ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  psoriasis,  because  their  coat  of  epi- 
dermic scales  is  so  much  thinner  than  in  the  non-syphilitic  psoriasis. 

The  situation  of  the  efflorescence  is  also  of  great  importance  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  simple  and  the  specific  eruptions.  The  spe- 
cific exanthemata  are  most  apt  to  appear  upon  parts  of  the  skin  whidi 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  and  upon  such  as  lie  immediately  above  the 
periosteum.  It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  when  a  rash  which 
has  a  peculiar  predilection  for  certain  localities — as  psoriasis  has  for 
the  knees  and  elbows — appears  elsewhere,  upon  some  unusual  region 
instead  of  upon  its  ^sivorite  seat — ^as  when  psoriasis  affects  the  palm; 
of  the  hands.  Another  peculiarity  of  a  syphilitic  eruption  is,  that  the 
various  efflorescences  generally  take  the  form  of  circles,  or  of  segments 
of  circles.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  only  when 
this  circular  arrangement  is  the  result  of  grouping,  and  not  when  it 
proceeds  from  healing  of  a  disease  in  the  middle  whUe  it  continues  to 
spread  at  its  edges,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  syphilis.  Finally,  it 
may  be  added,  that  syphilitic  eruptions  scarcely  ever  itch.  In  order  to 
determine  the  question  of  the  syphilitic  origin  of  a  doubtful  case,  it  is 
of  importance  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  preceded  by  a  primary 
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ulcer,  and  whether  there  be  any  other  concomitant  syphilitic  di/>ease. 
Tlie  crusts  and  scabs  which  form  in  syphilis  are  distinguishable  by  being 
much  thicker,  as  a  rule,  than  those  of  non-syphilitic  origin.  This  is 
generally  because,  beneath  the  dried,  purulent  contents  of  a  syphilltio 
pustule,  there  is  usually  an  ulcer,  the  product  of  which  also  thickens 
and  dries  into  a  scab.  The  kidney-shape  or  horse-shoe  shape  of  specific 
ulcers  of  the  skin  is  also  somewhat  characteristia  This  is  due  to  the 
healing  of  the  sore  at  one  edge  while  it  spreads  at  another. 

The  most  common  form  of  83rphilitic  cutaneous  disease  is  the  macu- 
lous  exanthema,  the  roseola  S3rphilitica.     This  is  an  eruption  of  small, 
irregular  round  spots  of  roseola,  which  here  and  there  are  often  con- 
fluent ;  and  its  appearance  is  often  preceded  by  a  febrile  disturbance. 
The  favorite  seat  of  the  rash  is  upon  the  belly,  on  the  sides  of  the  chest, 
and  upon  the  flanks.     The  face  is  hardly  ever  affected  beyond  where 
the  forehead  and  scalp  join.     At  first  the  spots  are  bright  red,  but 
afterward  become  livid  and  coppery.    Some  of  them  are  level  with  the 
skin,  while  others  rise  slightly  above  it.     In  the  latter  case  they  re- 
semble the  wales  of  urticaria,  although,  unlike  the  latter,  they  do  not 
itch.     After  lasting  a  long   time,  the  roseola  spots  assume  a  dirty 
brownish-red  appearance,  and,  when  they  finally  fade,  they  leave  a 
grayish-bro>vn  stain  behind  them.     Sometimes  the  eruptions  extend  to 
the  glans  penis.     In  the  latter  situation,  the  epidermis  over  the  efflo- 
rescence soon  separates,  leaving  a  bright-red,  moist  erosion,  which 
bleeds  readily,  and  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  superficial 
chancre.     The  roseola  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  constitutional 
infection.     It  is  never  seen  in  inveterate   cases.     When  treated  by 
mercury,  it  usually  subsides  within  four  weeks.     When  neglected,  it 
passes  over  into  the  papulous,  squamous,  and  pustulous  forms  of  syphi* 
lidc.     The  papulous  syphilide  (lichen  syphiliticus)  is  characterized  by 
its  coppery-red,  and  frequently,  in  old  cases,  by  its  brownish-red  color. 
The  papules  are  sometimes  no  larger  than  a  millet-seed  (miliary  pap- 
ules) ;  sometimes  they  attain  the  size  of  a  lentil  (lenticular  papules) ; 
sometimes  they  are  solitary ;  sometimes  they  form  groups,  which  latter 
usually  assume  the  form  of  circles,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle.     Their 
most  common  seat  is  the  junction  of  the  forehead  with  the  hairy  scalp, 
although  they  also  appear  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities.     When  of 
long  standing,  they  are  usually  covered  with  scales  of  detached  epider 
mis.     If,  instead,  small  pustules  form  upon  the  apices  of  the  papules, 
the  eruption  is  generally  called  acne  syphilitica.     Like  the  maculous 
syphilide,  the  papulous  exanthema  appears  early  in  the  disease,  although 
it  is  sometimes  observed  in  its  later  stages.     In  such  cases,  the  points 
of  efflorescence  are  less  numerous,  and  evince  a  still  more  marked  ten- 
dency to  form  circles  or  arcs  of  circles.     The  papulous  syphih'de  is 
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more  intractable  than  the  maculous,  and  several  weeks  usually  elapse 
before  it  yields  even  to  an  energetic  treatment. 

The  scaly  syphilitic  eruption  (psoriasis  syphilitica)  often  com- 
mences as  a  syphilitic  roseola  or  lichen,  llie  spots  are  discrete,  and 
rarely  become  large,  although  they  may  be  very  numerous.  The  color 
of  a  specific  psoriasis  is  generally  darker  than  non-specific,  and  the 
scaly  layer  is  usually  thin.  Not  imfrequently  cracks  form  in  the  infil- 
trated skin,  which  lead  to  uloeratioUi  As  we  have  already  remarked} 
the  knees  and  elbows  are  hardly  ever  affected  in  syphilitic  psoriasis. 
Palmar  and  plantar  psoriasis,  which  always  is  of  sj'philitic  origin, 
begins  with  the  formation  of  small,  round,  or  oval  callous  spots  of  a 
pale-red  or  yellowish  color.  After  the  thickened  cuticle  has  become 
detached  from  these  spots,  or  has  been  scratched  off  by  the  patient, 
the  copper-colored,  infiltrated  cutis  is  exposed  to  view,  surrounded  by 
concentric  circles  of  dried  desquamating  epidermis.  This  circle  en- 
larges, while  sometimes  the  centre  begins  to  heal,  or  covers  itself 
afresh  with  a  coat  of  homy  cuticle.  Now  and  then  the  efflorescences, 
which  at  first  were  separate,  afterward  coalesce,  causing  great  thick- 
ening of  the  epidermis,  which  cracks  readily,  forming  extremely  painful 
fissures  or  rhagades. 

The  pustulous  syphilide  is  called  impetigo,  or  ecthyma,  according 
as  it  produces  small  and  pointed  or  large  and  flat  pustules.  They  are 
sometuDcs  solitary,  sometimes  formed  in  groups,  and  appear  upon  the 
fiice  and  scalp  as  well  as  upon  the  body  and  extremities.  They  are 
surrounded  by  a  coppery  areola,  and  dry  up  into  scabs,  which,  when 
situated  upon  the  scalp,  are  very  annoying,  owing  to  their  liability  to 
be  torn  off  by  the  comb.  Beneath  the  scabs  of  the  ecthyma  pustules, 
and  more  rarely  under  those  of  impetigo,  there  are  ulcers,  which  eat 
more  or  less  deeply  into  the  cutis.  The  color  of  the  scars,  which 
always  remain  after  the  healing  of  ecthyma,  is  at  first  a  coppery-red, 
and  afterward  remarkably  white.  Syphilitic  impetigo  and  ecthyma 
are  m(M«  serious  affections,  and  appear  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease 
than  any  of  the  exanthemata  hitherto  described.  In  spite  of  the  roost 
careful  treatment,  many  months  often  elapse  ere  they  begin  to  heal. 
The  pustulous  syphilides  are  quite  intractable,  and  sometimes  outlast 
all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

There  is  an  eruption  known  as  varicella  syphilitica,  and  which,  in- 
deed, bears  a  great  resemblance  to  varicella.  It  is  almost  always  pre- 
ceded by  febrile  disturbance.  Tlio  vesicles,  which  are  numerous,  and 
scattered  more  or  less  over  the  whole  body,  spring  from  red  maculae. 
The  liquid  contained  in  them  is  at  first  slightly  turbid,  afterward 
purulent,  and  finally  dries  up  into  round,  blackish  cnists,  which,  when 
they  fall,  leave  brownish  stains  behind.    This,  also,  is  au  obstinate 
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mrietj,  and  often  drags  on  with  repeated  i*elapses  for  weeks  and 
months. 

Rupia  83rphilitica,  like  ecthyma,  originates  in  a  destructive  derma« 
titis.  Its  mode  of  development  is  as  follows :  Upon  a  livid,  red  spot, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  there  rises  a  flabby  bleb,  oontaining  a 
dirty,  turbid,  and  sometimes  bloody  liquid.  The  contents  of  the  bleb 
dry  up  into  a  scab,  which  gradually  is  built  higher  and  higher  by  the 
product  of  the  ulceration,  which  is  constantly  eating  deeper  into  the 
skin  beneath  it,  while  a  ring  of  new  vesicles  forms  around  its  border, 
the  drpng  of  whose  contents  makes  the  scab  wider.  K  we  detach 
one  of  these  oyster-shell-like  crusts,  we  find  beneath  it  a  foul,  ulcerated 
surface,  secreting  a  thin  ichor.  Sometimes  large  portions  of  the  body 
arc  studded  with  numerous  rupia  scabs,  which  here  and  there  are  con- 
fluent. In  other  instances,  there  are  only  a  few,  which  then  are  veiy 
large.  Like  ecthyma,  rupia  belongs  to  the  graver  affections,  and  only 
appears  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  They  heal  very  slowly. 
Not  unfrequently,  only  one  side  of  the  ulcer  beneath  the  scab  heals, 
while  on  the  other  it  continues  to  spread.  In  this  way,  horseshoe- 
shaped,  or  kidney-shaped  ulcers  form.  The  scars,  which  always  result 
£ix)m  rupia,  are  like  those  of  ecthyma,  only  larger. 

While  the  syphilitic  cutaneous  affections  hitherto  described  are  the 
result  of  irritative  and  inflammatory  processes,  S3rphilitic  lupus  depends 
upon  the  development  and  degeneration  of  a  neoplasm  peculiar  io  this 
disease,  which  arises  in  the  form  of  nodules  ("tubercula  syphilitica**) 
not  merely  in  the  skin,  but  in  a  variety  of  other  organs.  These  syphi- 
litic tubercles  (called  "  gummata,"  or  "  gummy  tumors,"  by  Virchow^ 
even  when  they  are  of  a  hard  consistence,  and  remain  so  while  they 
exist,  and  which  are  called  "  nodular  syphiloma "  by  Waffner)  have 
nothing  in  common  with  tubercle  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word. 
Virchow  counts  them  in  the  class  of  "  granulation  tumors,**  that  is, 
"nimors  which  even  at  their  fullest  stage  of  development  contain  no 
mature  connective  tissue,  nor  any  analogue  of  it,  but  consist  mainly  of 
elements  of  a  transitory  nature,  and  in  which  degeneration,  death, 
softening,  and  ulceration  is  the  regular  and  necessary  consequence  of 
existence.  Wherever  the  syphilitic  tubercle  appears,  it  consists  of 
nests  of  very  numerous  small  cells,  with  large  nuclei,  which  are  lodged 
in  the  interstices  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  from  which  they  have  ^ning 
through  profuse  multiplication  of  its  cellular  elements.  The  recent 
aodules  are  soft,  of  a  grayish-red  color,  and  infiltrated  with  a  scanty 
juice.  After  lasting  for  some  time,  they  either  soften  and  ulcerate,  or 
else  undergo  an  incomplete  cheesy  metamorphosis.  The  moc^t  frequent 
seat  of  the  syphilitic  cutaneous  tubercle  is  upon  the  face,  especially 
upon  the  forehead  (corona  veneris),  and,  next  in  frequence,  upon  tiie 
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region  of  the  shoijuder-blades,  and  the  doraal  surfiaoe  of  the  extremitiea 
Some  of  the  nodules  are  superficial,  while  others  are  deeply  seated. 
The  more  superficial  ones  are  smaller,  while  the  deeper  seated  ones 
are  larger.  At  first  a  small,  movable  tumor,  somewhat  sensitive  to 
pressure,  appears  in  the  skin,  which  gradually  reddens  above  it,  and 
rises  into  a  dark-red  hemispherical  nodule,  which  rather  resembles  a 
boil.  Sometimes  the  covering  of  the  tubercle  remains  unbroken,  and, 
its  contents  becoming  absorbed,  its  surfiice  gradually  grows  paler, 
sinks  in,  and  a  scar  forms  without  there  ever  having  been  any  ulcere 
tion.  If  the  tubercle  breaks,  a  turbid,  serous  liquid  escapes  under  the 
cuticle,  and,  thickening,  forms  with  it  a  scab.  Beneath  this  scab  the 
ulcer  continues  to  penetrate  more  and  more  profoundly.  Not  unfre* 
quently  one  common,  broad  crust  covers  a  cluster  of  nodules.  The 
ulcer  may  retain  the  circular  shape  of  the  tubercle,  but  it  more  com* 
monly  happens  that  the  sore  extends  at  one  edge,  while  it  granulates 
and  cicatrizes  at  the  other.  Thus,  like  the  rupia,  the  tubercle  produces 
horse-shoe  and  kidney-shaped  ulcers.  The  scars,  which  remain  after 
healing  of  a  syphilitic  lupus,  long  retain  a  brownish-red  stain,  and,  after 
the  disease  has  subsided,  become  remarkably  white. 

The  hair  often  falls  out,  in  syphilis ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  merely  a 
defluvium  capiUorum,  unless  the  scalp  be  the  seat  of  an  eruption.  The 
hair-bulbs  do  not  perish,  and,  after  the  disease  has  abated,  the  growth 
of  the  hair  is  as  luxuriant  as  ever.  The  syphilitic  exanthemata,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  destroy  the  hair-follicles,  and  cause  permanent 
baldness  or  alopecia. 

The  nails,  also,  undergo  changes  from  implication  of  their  matrix 
in  the  cutaneous  disorder.  In  the  simple  infiltration  of  the  matrix  of 
the  nail,  which  often  accompanies  psoriasis  syphilitica,  the  noils  de- 
generate, becoming  misshapen,  fissured,  and  homy.  In  the  more  rare 
ulceration  of  their  matrix,  they  often  become  detached. 

v.  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Mucous  Membranes, — ^Next  to  the 
external  integument,  the  mucous  memlmines  are  the  most  common 
seat  of  syphilitic  disease,  although  all  of  them  are  not  afiected  by  con- 
stitutional syphilis  with  equal  frequence.  The  lining  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  nose,  and  larynx,  and,  next  to  these,  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
rectum,  are  the  regions  upon  which  the  malady  is  most  prone  to  local- 
ize itself. 

The  mildest  form  of  b/philitic  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  one  which  appears  soonest  after  the  primaxj 
infection,  is  syphilitic  catarrh.  In  special  instances,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  a  catarrh  depending  upon  syphilis,  and 
one  arising  from  other  causes.  A  remarkably  deep,  bluish  redness,  an 
ahruot  line  of  demarcation  between  the  affected  spot  and  the  sound 
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parts,  aiKJ  a  mUkj,  turbid  app^^araarre  of  its  epitheliil  coatmg,  are  sos- 
pidoos,  but  not  patboOTorrioQic  azas.  la  most  cases  the  €liagiiosis 
depends  mairilj  upon  the  hLstC'iy  of  the  case,  and  opon  the  coejdstenoe 
of  other  5 vphilitic  STrnptcins,  partLcrulaHv  enlargement  of  the  lTm{>hatic 
glands,  ?nd  macoloas  or  papoloos  exaothemata,  and  above  all  upon 
the  refractoriness  of  the  catarrh  to  simple  treatment,  and  its  speed? 
disappearance  when  treated  bj  mercury. 

The  appearance  of  mucous  papules,  with  their  transformation  into 
ooodvlomata,  erosions,  and  ulcers,  is  one  of  the  earlier  sjTnptoms  of 
syphilitic  infection.  Their  mode  of  development  is  as  follows :  A  spot 
of  mucous  membrane  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea  rises  above  the  sur- 
roimdinsr  level,  and  seems  firmer,  and  somewhat  reddened.  If  it  does 
not  heal  after  reaching  this  stage,  the  epithelium  covering  the  flattened 
nodule  becomes  opaque,  and  assumes  a  milky,  or  pearly  appearance. 
After  separation  of  the  thickened  epithelium,  a  bright-red  erosion  re- 
mains, which  bleeds  easily.  Thb  is  followed  by  a  sore,  with  an  un- 
even, whitish-gray  bottom,  the  product  of  molecular  disintegration,  or 
else  plaques  muqueuse  and  mucous  condylomata  form,  from  augmented 
vegetation  and  development  of  connective-tissue  fibres.  We  have  al- 
ready treated  of  the  syphilitic  mucous  papule,  and  of  the  ulcors  and 
condylomata  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  larynx,  to  which  they  give  rise. 
We  rarely  obtain  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  earlier  stages  of 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  rectum.  The  ulcers  which  arise  from  niu(x>us 
papules  of  the  rectum,  and  the  scars  which  they  leave  after  healing, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  dysenteric  scars,  A  distinction  may  be 
based  in  some  measure  upon  the  seat  of  the  sore,  and  resulting  cicatri- 
cial stricture,  the  sj-philitic  ulcers  being  situated  in  the  cloaca  of  the 
gut,  or  else  close  to  the  anus,  while  the  dysenteric  ones  arc  found  in 
the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  gummata  and  tubercular  syphilomata  of  the  raucous  membranes 
have  the  same  character  and  mode  of  development  as  those  of  the 
skin.  A  nodule  of  the  size  of  a  shot  fonns  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  gradually  grows  until  it  projects  above  the  surrounding  level 
If  not  made  to  resolve  itself  by  judicious  treatment,  it  softens,  bursts 
its  epithelial  cover,  and  turns  into  a  soi-e.  Wide-spread  destruction  of 
the  nose,  palate,  fauces,  and  larynx,  may  thus  occur.  Not  unfrequently 
(lie  disease  spreads  to  tlie  submucous  tissue,  and  the  cartilage,  |)erios- 
tcum,  and  bones.     The  ulcers  often  produce  contractions  in  healing. 

VI.  Si/})hilltlc  Irit'iS, — The  syphilitic  contagion  not  unfrequently 
gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  the  choroid  coat  of  the  cje. 
This  is  a  very  common  complication  of  the  syphilitic  exantliemata. 
Modern  ophthalmologists  deny  the  existence  of  any  specific  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic  inflammations  of 
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these  membranes — sucb  as  distortion  of  the  pupil  in^rard  and  up- 
ward. Besides  the  simple  syphilitic  iritb,  there  is  another  form, 
known  as  ''  gummous  "  iritis.  For  a  description  of  the  very  character- 
istic 8}  mptoms  and  course  of  this  affection,  we  must  refer  to  the  text* 
books  upon  ophthalmology. 

Vn.  Sypkilitie  Disease  of  the  Periosteum  and  Bones. — One  of 
the  common  symptoms  of  syphilis  consists  in  a  pain  along  the  bones, 
unaccompanied  by  any  appreciable  objective  manifestations.  At  first 
these  pains  are  vague  and  ill-defined.  Afterward  they  are  fixed  at 
certain  points,  particularly  in  the  bones  lying  close  beneath  the  skin, 
such  as  the  tibiae  and  the  cranial  bones.  They  are  increased  by  pres- 
sure, and  usually  remit  during  the  day  and  recur  at  night.  These 
osteocopic  pains  are  probably  dependent  upon  a  slight  disease  of  the 
periosteum,  capable  of  complete  and  speedy  recover}*,  and  which  prob- 
ably  consists  in  moderate  hyperaemia  with  an  inflammatory  oedema. 
The  severe  strain  which  the  naturally-unyielding  periosteimi  suffers, 
even  when  but  slightly  infiltrated  by  serum,  fully  accoimts  for  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain. 

In  bad  cases  of  inveterate  syphilis,  swellings  form  here  and  there 
upon  the  hones,  accompanied  by  great  suffering,  which  becomes  excru- 
ciating at  night.  Such  swellings,  when  of  a  bo^y  consistence,  are 
called  ^'  gummata ; ''  if  their  consistence  be  somewhat  hard,  they  are 
colled  '*  tophi  '*  (nodes).  Like  all  other  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
periosteum  and  bones,  they  are  most  apt  to  appear  upon  the  skull,  the 
shins,  the  sternum,  and  other  bones  lying  close  beneath  the  skin. 
Gummata  receive  their  name  from  the  viscid-looking  liquid  which 
flows  from  them  when  punctured.  They  consist  of  cells  and  nuclei, 
with  very  little  connective  tissue,  and  a  great  deal  of  liquid  intercel- 
lular substance,  their  elements  corresponding  closely  to  those  of  the 
recent  succulent  syphiloma.  Tliese  tumors  may  decrease  and  disap- 
pear entirely,  the  liquid  and  cells  both  being  absorbed,  the  latter  first 
undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  In  other  instances  pus  forms  in  them, 
and  they  turn  into  abscesses,  which,  when  opened,  either  naturally  or 
dxtificially,  discharge  their  contents. 

Tophi,  although  their  consistence  is  very  hard  from  the  outset,  so 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  ignorant  persons  for  excrescences 
from  the  bone,  are  circumscribed  neoplastic  thickenings  and  elevations 
of  tlie  periosteum  by  inflammatory  exudation.  The  periosteum  whence 
the}'  spring  has  but  little  tendency  to  suppuration,  and  by  means  of 
an  early  and  appropriate  treatment  we  can  often  bring  about  their 
resolution.  When  of  longer  standing,  bone  forms  in  the  thickened  tis- 
sue ;  the  tophi  are  thus  converted  into  exostoses,  and  are  then  no  longer 
capable  of  reabsorption.    Besides  the  form  of  exostosis  just  mentioned. 
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^Iiich  proceeds  from  osaification  of  the  periosteum,  there  is  another, 
dei^endent  upon  inflammation  and  proliferation  of  the  bone  itself 
Tophi  and  exostoses  by  pressure  upon  neighboring  nerves  may  cause 
neuralgia,  anxesthesia,  or  palsy,  and  when  situated  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  skull  may  oasision  serious  disorder  of  the  brain. 

Sypliilitic  caries  and  necrosis  are  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
purulent  periostitis,  where  the  pus  effused  between  the  bone  and  peri- 
osteum has  cut  off  the  portion  of  bone  affected  from  its  nutrient  blood- 
vessels. At  other  times  it  proceeds  from  an  ulceration,  originating  in 
the  soft  parts,  and  which  has  destroyed  the  periosteum,  and  laid  bare 
the  bone ;  while,  in  still  another  series  of  instances,  the  periosteum,  at 
first,  is  healthy,  and  the  caries  and  necrosis  are  the  result  of  a  simple 
or  gummy  syphilitic  inflammation.  The  question  why  the  denuding 
of  the  bone  of  its  periosteum  and  the  ostitis  sometimes  cause  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  bone,  or  caries,  while,  at  others,  it  induces  the  death 
and  separation  of  large  pieces  of  bone,  or  necrosis,  we  shall  leave  un- 
discussed, as  being  a  question  belonging  to  general  surgery.  When 
bone  exfoliates  from  syphilitic  necrosis,  the  loss  of  substance  is  seldom 
filled  up  by  new  bone.  A  depressed  spot  almost  always  remains,  or, 
if  the  bone  has  been  perforated,  there  will  always  be  a  hole  in  it  with 
smooth  edges.  Syphilitic  caries  and  necrosis  occur  more  frequently 
upon  the  bones  of  the  face  and  skull  than  upon  those  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities,  although  the  latter,  especially  the  sternum,  tibise,  and 
clavicles,  do  not  always  escape.  The  most  dreadful  devastation  occurs 
in  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  hard  palate.  The  vomer  and  the  vertical 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  usually  go  first,  so  that  the  two  nostrils  commu> 
nicate  by  an  orifice  of  variable  size.  Afterward  the  entire  bony  sep- 
tum perishes,  and  the  turbinated  bones,  the  walls  of  the  ethmoid  cells 
and  frontal  sinus,  the  nasal  and  lachrymal  bones,  are  also  destroyed. 
Tlie  nose  thus  loses  its  support,  and  sinks  in  behind  its  apex,  which 
then  points  upward.  If  the  disease  attack  the  floor  of  the  nostrils, 
after  perforation  of  the  hard  palate,  a  communication  is  established  be- 
tween the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose ;  so  that  food  and  diink  can 
enter  the  latter.  More  rarely,  destruction  of  the  hard  palate  com- 
mences in  the  mouth,  although  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  bone  as  lai^  as 
a  florin  exfoliate  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  hard  palate,  without 
any  syphilitic  ozaena.  When  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones 
arise  from  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  wliich  has  penetrated 
and  destroyed  the  periosteum,  the  patients  suller  long  from  an  ill-smell* 
ing  ichorous  and  often  bloody  discharge  from  the  nose,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  also  contains  bits  of  blackened  bone.  The  septum  of  the  nose  is 
often  perforated  in  such  cases  without  its  external  covering  exliibiting 
any  pnrti(;ular  change ;  but,  if  the  destruction  of  the  nasal  bones  be 
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|ircoeded  bj  aypbilitio  periostitis,  the  skin  soon  becomes  reddened,  and 
the  face  grows  cedematous  upon  the  affected  side.  Sometimes  the 
integuments  are  perforated  by  the  pus  and  fragments  of  bone,  and 
thus  a  fistulous  opening  is  established  in  the  back  of  the  nose.  Syph* 
Uitio  ozaena,  often  causing  a  more  or  less  extensive  destruction  of  the 
bones  of  the  nose,  may  recover  completely.  Some  time  ago,  at  the 
autopsy  of  a  syphilitic  person,  besides  an  extensive  recent  anostosis 
excentrica  (see  below),  I  found  a  complete  absence  of  the  bony  sep- 
tum, the  turlHoated  bones  of  the  nose  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  antra 
of  the  upper  jaws.  But  there  was  no  bare  bone  to  be  found,  the  huge 
cavity  which  represented  the  nose  being  everywhere  lined  by  a  smooth 
cicatricial  membrane. 

Besides  caries  and  necrosis,  a  third  destructive  disease  of  the  bones 
occurs  in  syphilis,  whidi  was  first  accurately  described  by  JBrunSj 
although  Virehow  first  pcHuted  out  how  frequently  it  originated  from  a 
syphilitic  taint.  JBruns  describes  this  peculiar  form  of  consumption  of 
bone,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  anost^fsU  excerUrica^  as  a  dissolution 
and  liquefaction  of  the  bone,  beginning  excentrically,  proceeding  from 
the  medullary  canals  and  medullary  cells,  and  marked  by  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  tissues  contained  in  these  spaces,  but  never  accompa- 
nied by  suppuration.  The  calibre  of  the  canals  is  first  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  their  walls,  the  progressive  absorption  of  which  ultimately 
causes  the  canals  to  blend  into  irregular  cavities.  The  effect  of  this 
process  is  to  render  the  diseased  bone  porous,  and  spongy,  like  carious 
bone,  and  in  a  macerated  specimen  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
destruction  is  the  result  of  caries  or  of  anostosis  excentrica.  When 
the  disease  commences  upon  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  its  surface  first 
assumes  the  worm-eaten,  rough  appearance  of  superficial  caries ;  but 
afterward  the  loss  of  substance  extends  more  deeply,  and  here  and  there 
may  even  perforate  the  cranial  walL  The  inner  surface  of  the  pericra- 
nium is  said  to  be  reddened,  swollen,  and  granulated  over  the  whole 
diseased  region,  and  the  medullary  tissue  within  the  diseased  bone  is 
converted  into  a  red  vascular  mass,  intimately  connected  with  the  peri- 
cranium. Not  a  trace  of  pus  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  adjacent 
ix>ne  is  either  unaltered,  or  else  a  reproduction  of  bony  matter  takes 
place  on  the  edges  of  the  seat  of  disease,  which  is  thus  surrounded  as 
by  a  walL  When  the  process  attadcs  the  outer  surface  of  the  cranial 
wall,  an  extensivp  growth  of  new  bone  may  also  occur  on  the  interior 
of  the  vault  of  the  skulL  This  description  of  anostosis  excentrica, 
which  has  been  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  text-book  of 
JBrunSy  agrees  so  closely  with  Virchow^a  account  of  ^  caries  sicca,'' 
or  the  inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  bones  of  sjrphilitic  persons,  that  it 
ean  hardly  be  doubted  that  both  observers  have  described  one  and  the 
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L'rv/:f''y:^,'**  r,vj>.'f*  in  t'-e  ^5^/:/:^  '^m^  i::  ^iLiiia  to  the  proiif- 
eri*>.ri  'A  tV;  :&! '/ j^'r.'ra.  Fi>c/i/>i)r  calls  t'-je  i  jtzl-^  disease 
%yy.  ..»*.' ^:  O"  ?.>,!•,  ir^J  trxr  jitter,  sm^T.T  or: litis.  TTj^.-cr  belle^ 
l/fAt  t'vrT'r  i»  r»o  ff^-^r**^  fW^^^r^^'r^  ^^t^e*ra  lie  i::<iulir  sryciljrr.i,  or 
prjTf,",y  Xru^jf^iLzA  tf.'i  'l'5xse  sjkT'llloma.  According  to  his  views, 
tfj/;  f'/TTn  f.r>t  rn'-M^/Tj',-/!  i?  the  di5.xse  s^T^lUonia,  wiiiie  tiie  latter  coo- 
fX\l*iX/f\  itif:  u^A'ilzr  M-j/rillorna  of  ib^  testi.le.  The  symptoms  of  svphi- 
litjc  »^r'rx;^-U;  ^x/T^'-int  in  a  felowIj'prr-qjr-ssiD^  enlargenient  of  03e  or 
ly/th  i/'Mlf]*-^,^  whl^'h  dcv'.'Iops  fshh^fT  without  any  poia  at  ail,  or  else  is 
su'/'//Uij^ftifiif'A  \fy  ^^y/^'-jiorial  lannnatin;!  twinges.  The  testicle  beooraes 
Vfrry  hard,  ^/«/,*<i  if  ft  rgular  pJiapc,  and  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  fist. 
Hurr/tf/tU*  h  oftT'n  a/yv^iinpani'^yl  by  a  serous  effusion  in  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis j»rof)na,  S^jrnf;lirrK*s  the  disease,  after  making  some  progress  in 
<fU(*  U'*A\r]t*^  attacks  the  other. 

VlrrJioi/t  drscrilK^s  a  syphilitic  periorchitis :  This  may  commence  as  a 
\\y(\r(nA'\i*^  but  srxjn  occasions  thickening  of  the  albuginca  and  tunica  vag- 
InaliH  firopria,  rtJiusing  adhesions,  or  even  complete  synechia  of  the  latter. 

JX.  tSyphtUtic  JJlscrise  of  tJie  Connective  TissuCj  MitscleSy  and 
Vinrrra, — In  f-jisfs  of  inveterate  syphilis,  tumors  presenting  the  diar- 
t('.U*r\K\\('fK  of  the?  gummy  tumor,  or  syphilitic  tubercle,  are  also  found  in 
thr;  Mii)K'uianf'(>us  and  Hu!)mucous  connective  tissue, .and  in  the  inter* 
Hti(^'ft  of  the  musc-los  ( Virchow),  When  properly  treated,  tliey 
fiA)mv\\u\('f\  cIiHaj)j)oar,  while  at  other  times  they  suppurate,  producing 
al)Mf/*KHcH  and  intnictablc  ulcers. 

Till*  nnisch's  uIko,  especially  those  of  the  upper  extremity,  the 
thnmt  (ind  n(*('k,  nrc  sometimes  the  scat  of  syphilitic  disease.    Virehoin 
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aescribef  -i  simple  and  a  gummy  myositis.  The  former  depends  upon 
proliferation  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  producing  an  indurar 
lion  of  the  latter,  while  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculi  su£fer  atrophy, 
and  perish.  In  the  latter  form,  tumors,  often  of  considerable  size,  arise 
in  the  muscles,  and  upon  section  show  reddish-white  or  yellowish- 
white,  slightly  striped  deposits,  which  are  usually  not  absolutely  dry« 
Microscopic  examination  reveals  a  finely-cellular,  dense  granulation  of 
the  intramuscular  substance,  with  premature  fatty  degeneration,  in 
which  the  cells  perish,  leaving  a  granular,  fatty,  and  apparently  struo* 
tureless  mass.  Similar  masses  are  sometimes  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart.  Perhaps  some  cases  of  induration  of  portions  of  the  ca^ 
diac  muscles  depend  upon  simple  syphilitic  myocarditis. 

Among  the  sjrphilitic  diseases  of  internal  organs,  sjrphilitic  hepatitis 
has  been  described  in  detail.  Warner  and  other  authorities  have  ob- 
served syphilitic  lesions  in  other  organs,  the  spleen,  the  kidney,  and 
even  the  pancreas,  which  closely  corresponded  with  those  found  in  the 
liver,  sometimes  inducing  thickening  in  the  envelope  of  the  viscus,  some- 
times diffuse  induration  of  its  substance,  and  sometimes  producing  cir- 
cumscribed nodules  in  it.  DiUrich  has  already  recognized  the  occur- 
rence of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung,  in  the  form  of  nodular,  firmly-re- 
sisting indurations,  either  of  a  white  color,  or  else  stained  black,  by 
deposit  of  pigment,  and  which  enclosed  dry,  cheesy  accumulations.  It 
would  also  seem  that,  besides  this  gummous  pneumonia,  an  interstitial 
syphilitic  pneumonia  also  occurs.  It  may  sometimes  be  very  difficult, 
or  even  quite  impossible,  to  decide  whether  a  disease  of  the  lung  de- 
pends upon  syphilis  or  not. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  encephalon  consist  in  part  of  dironic  in- 
flammation of  the  meninges,  which  may  involve  the  pia  mater,  the 
arachnoid,  or  the  dura  mater,  in  the  form  of  a  pachymeningitis  externa 
(endocranitis)  or  interna ;  and,  among  other  symptoms,  sometimes  give 
rise  to  palsy  of  one  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  Sometimes,  sypliilitic  de- 
posits occur,  which  formerly  were  often  mistaken  for  inspissated  ab- 
scesses, or  for  caseous  tubercles.     (See  "  Diseases  of  the  Brain.") 

It  follows,  from  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  various  syphilitic  dis- 
eases of  the  tissues  and  organs,  that  the  points  on  which  the  disease 
localizes  itself  are  far  more  numerous  than  was  formerly  supposed ; 
and  that  Wagner^s  statement,  that  syphilis  attacks  all  the  tissues  which 
contain  vessels,  is.  fiiUy  warranted. 

TTie  OenercU  Course  of  SyphUia, — ^It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that^ 
while  the  syphilitic  taint  at  times  gives  rise  to  palpable  symptoms,  at 
others  no  sign  of  the  persistence  of  the  infection  can  be  detected,  ex- 
cepting the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  After  the  healing 
li  the  primary  ulcer,  a  period  of  several  weeks  usually  elapses  before 
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ic.vwv  li  vt*i-r^  fl«'.'»*T*r.  van  li  -rix^mct*  sicg — r^^ica^ xad  fa  pcr- 
«rr-t  vn/'y  11 T^  liXiry^-slr.  tine  it^sXTiiiLrr  s-mccics  ses  a  soooer. 

«  «         «  *  » 

Ki<f,7'.-arT  1%  r^x  ^r.:,>.T^  a  \/^sA  oc  liLctiirn-  'ic  sererai  BUjoiiEL  or  erea 
yrXTt.  r>:T<ir  <rr;rr^  aiii  t  .at  ti>?  s^iinoiarr  5v=::rc»:c»  and  their  re- 
iar/vr^  ar.'/'rar  wl:>Ja  six  w:*rk3  at  L^c^^t.  after  the  b^ealEnz  <rf  tlie  in- 
d'lnUA  u.^.T^rr,  'vr  afvr  tLe  SiJjSailiz  cf  tie  cctbr^ak  last  treated. 
H^;  d/Af*,  r-'yt  \i^',*Jk*>i  to  d^^.I^re  a  pa;iect  treated  wiiboot  mercozT  to 
U;  vnfft  a.vl  f^rrr.'ia'.^atlT  cared,  wLo  cr»r.rinue5  free  from  coostitutioQal 
nyrripV/rns  tfif^r^  rry^r^tria  after  tr»ratr::>?nt  Las  l^en  di5<?OQtinued.  If 
this  a»,vit';or»  f^/i'A  \jf;  su:/star.tIaUr<L  the  weli-autheaticated  cases  of 
lat/fK-r  ^/f  ftvphllU,  during  a  jj^Tirxl  of  tea  or  tweatv  years,  would  be 
'dUn\fUtix}A*',  *'uiir*:\y'  Ut  ni'^fn:uri2L\  treatment.  Su:h  protracted  periods 
fA  hiU'U^'Y.  howrjvcr,  if  thev  reallvdo  ortrur,  are  at  all  events  extremely 
mrr;,  U:  tJif;  trr-atrn^frit  non-mercurial  or  mercurial.  It  is  equally  rare, 
alv*,  for  v;cori'lar>'  symptoms  to  arise  prior  to  the  healing  of  a  recent 
pnumry  imre.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  make  their  appearance  nntfl 
from  ei;rfit  wcks  to  three  months  after  infection,  and  the  relapses 
iJHiiiilly  follow  one  another  at  similar  intervals. 

A  c#rK?iin  dep^cc  of  regularity  can  be  recognized  in  the  maimer  in 
whirh  the  various  manifestations  of  the  disease  succeed  one  another 
Aft^rr  the  healing  of  an  indurated  ulcer,  there  is  a  great  probability 
that  in  a  fc;\v  weeks  or  months  it  will  be  followed  by  condylomata,  a 
niiumhnw  exanthema,  or  by  a  syphilitic  angina ;  but,  at  this  stage,  the 
fnitifMit  is  (|uitc  secure  against  rupia,  syphilitic  lupus,  or  disease  of  the 
Ixifie.M,  ( JoriverHcly,  an  individual,  who  for  years  has  suffered  repeated 
rc'lapHCH  of  Ayphilifl,  is  in  danger  of  destructive  disease  of  the  skin  and 
nul)(nitnn(;ou.H  areolar  tissue,  of  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bones,  but  not 
of  l)road  condylomata,  or  of  sypnilitic  roseola.  The  disorders  and 
oom])Iipntions  of  disorders  which  stand  first  in  order  in  the  series  of 
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sjrpliilitic  affections  are  called  secondary  affections ;  others,  which  are 
ikewise  frequently  combined  one  with  another,  bat  which  appear  later, 
are  called  tertiary  affections.  The  former  are  usually  considered  to 
include  indolent  buboes,  the  condylomata,  the  exanthemata  with  the 
exception  of  rupia  and  lupus,  the  superficial  ulcers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  iritis ;  while  lupus,  rupia,  disease  of  the  bones,  and  the 
g^mmy  tumors  of  the  submucous  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and 
the  disorders  of  the  muscles  and  viscera,  belong  to  the  tertiary  class. 
Upon  comparing  the  two  classes,  it  vdll  be  found  that  the  secondary 
diseases  are  less  malignant,  that  is,  are  less  destructive  than  the  ter> 
tiary;  and  that  they  usually  are  limited  to  the  superficial  tissues,  to 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane ;  while  the  tertiaiy  affections  attack 
the  deepeivseated,  ^  more  noble  "  organs.  This  mode  of  classification, 
however,  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  boundary  between  the 
two  forms,  and  it  is  idle  and  unprofitable  to  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
intermediate  varieties  rank  as  secondary  or  tertiary,  such  as  saroocele, 
whidi,  though  not  one  of  the  earlier  consequences  of  infection,  still 
usually  precedes  lupus  and  disease  of  the  bone,  and  which,  in  respect 
to  its  malignity  and  to  its  locality,  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 
In  rare  and  exceptional  instances,  disease  of  the  bones  forms  one  of  the 
early  symptoms  of  general  syphilis.  The  opponents  of  the  treatment 
by  mercury  attribute  this  early  appearance  of  the  so-called  tertiary 
accidents  to  the  mercury,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  em- 
ployment of  mercurials,  by  aggravating  the  pernicious  influence  of 
syphilis  upon  the  organism,  actually  is  the  cause  of  the  tertiary  mani- 
festations ;  and  that,  under  non-mercurial  treatment,  syphilis  does  not 
affect  the  bones.  Although  both  statements,  in  their  fullest  accepta- 
tion, are  decidedly  untrue,  yet  neither  of  them  is  quite  without  foun- 
dation ;  for,  if  the  disease  be  not  subdued,  while  the  constitution  has 
been  ruined  by  immoderate  and  reckless  dosing  with  mercury,  perni- 
cious forms  of  syphilis,  such  as  lupus  and  disease  of  the  bones,  are  more 
liable  to  arise  than  when  it  still  lurks  in  the  system  of  a  robust  indi- 
vidual. It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  that  the  constant  increase  in 
malignancy  which  shows  itself  in  each  succeeding  attack,  in  cases  of 
syphilis  where  mercury  has  not  been  employed,  is  the  result  of  deterio- 
ration of  the  constitution  induced  by  the  previous  attacks.  At  all 
events,  the  contrary  effect  is  seen  in  robust  constitutions,  in  whom, 
when  the  disease  is  not  completely  extinguished  at  first,  each  relapse 
IS  less  severe  than  the  preceding  one. 

While,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  fever,  which  usually  precedes 
and  accompanies  the  secondary  symptoms,  the  disease  is  borne  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  without  constitutional  disturbance,  yet,  when 
the  attacks  recur  constantly,  when  the  patient's  rest  is  continually  dis* 
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turbed  by  nocturnal  pain,  when  protracted  suppuration  consumes  his 
strength,  and,  above  all,  if  an  active  mercurial  treatment  be  superadded, 
a  general  marasmus,  the  so-called  syphilitic  cachexia,  sets  in.  This  tenm 
is  not  exactly  appropriate,  since  it  does  not  proceed  directly  firom  syphi- 
litic infection,  but  indirectly  from  the  nutritive  disturbance  to  which  it 
leads,  or  from  the  method  of  treatment  adopted.  Accordingly,  the 
syphilitic  cachexia  has  no  peculiar  features  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  non-specific  forms  of  cachexia.  Even  amyloid  de- 
generation of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  other  oigans,  which  often 
accompanies  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  disease,  but 
also  develops  in  the  course  of  other  non-syphilitic  diseases  of  bone  as 
well  as  in  malarious  affections,  scrofula,  and  rickets. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  primary  syphilitic  induratioD 
and  primary  syphilitic  ulcer  must  be  directed  mainly  against  the  con- 
stitutional disease,  the  first  manifestation  of  which  we  have  foimd  it  to 
be.  Abortive  treatment  is  out  of  the  question,  save  when  we  have  to 
treat  an  excoriation  produced  during  a  suspicious  coitus ;  but  in  such  a 
case,  after  destroying  the  affected  part,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
absence  of  indiuration  and  of  subsequent  symptoms  is  the  result  of 
tlie  treatment  or  not,  as  we  have  no  criterion  for  distinguishing  an  in- 
fected excoriation  from  a  non-infected  one.  The  extirpation  of  an  in- 
duration, or  its  destruction  by  means  of  caustics,  is  altogether  useless. 
Asa  general  rule, a  new  induration  forms  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound 
thus  produced.  Besides  the  use  of  constitutional  remedies,  the  primary 
syphilitic  sore  should  be  treated  according  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down  for  treatment  of  the  chancre.  First  of  all,  the  utmost  clean- 
liness must  be  maintained.  Washes,  mild  or  strong,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  used,  together  with  gentle  applications  of  lunar 
caustic,  or  sprinklings  with  red  precipitate,  and  the  like.  Internally, 
unless  contraindicated  by  special  circumstances,  I  treat  the  primary 
ulcer  and  primary  sore  with  mercinials.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  in- 
duration is  capable  of  disappearing  without  their  use,  and  that  this 
treatment  affords  no  guaranty  against  the  appearance  of  consecutive 
symptoms ;  but  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the  secondary  symptoms  are 
fewer  and  later  in  appearing  when  treated  by  mercury  than  when 
treated  without  it,  induces  me  to  prefer  the  former  treatment  to  the 
latter.  Besides,  a  cautious  employment  of  this  drug  is  far  less  liable 
to  be  followed  by  mischievous  results  than  is  asserted  by  its  opponents. 
In  the  first  year  of  my  practice  I  did  not  employ  mercury  in  s}7)hilis, 
but  in  my  second  I  commenced  to  use  it  upon  almost  every  indurated 
sore,  and  in  all  cases  of  secondary  disease.  The  number  of  patients 
which  I  have  treated  in  this  manner  cannot  of  course  be  compared  with 
that  treated  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  in  the  syphilitic  ward  of  one 
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of  the  great  hospitals,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  prove  that  the  mis* 
chief  produced  by  mercurial  treatment  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
As  I  have  kept  most  of  the  patients,  whom  I  have  treated  for  syphilis, 
under  observation  for  sometime  afterward,  and  since,  after  the  marriage 
of  many  of  them,  I  have  become  their  family  physician,  it  would  have 
been  more  difficult  for  the  pernicious  eflPects  of  a  course  of  mercury  to 
escape  my  notice,  than  that  of  many  a  chief  of  a  large  syphihtio  ward, 
who  loses  sight  of  his  patients  as  soon  as  they  are  dischaiged.  A  se- 
ries of  observations,  many  of  them  very  close  ones,  and  now  continued 
for  over  eleven  years,  of  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  number  of  per* 
sons  who  have  undergone  a  careful  mercurial  treatment,  has  converted 
me  from  an  opponent  into  a  decided  advocate  of  mercury. 

It  lies  out  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  recoimt  all  the  celebrated 
modes  of  treatment  by  mercury,  or  to  detaU  the  minute  directions  en- 
joined in  the  different  methods,  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  daily, 
the  manner  of  raising  and  reducing  the  dose,  etc  I  admit  that  I  re- 
gard all  sharply-defined  routines  not  only  as  useless,  but  as  absolutely 
dangerous,  as  it  induces  inexperienced  or  careless  physicians  to  treat 
all  varieties  of  constitution  by  the  same  formula.  Experience  has 
taught  that  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  as  a  remedy  against  syphilis,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered,  whether  as  a 
suboxide,  an  oxide,  a  basic  salt,  a  chloride,  or  an  iodide.  It  is  equally 
immaterial,  as  regards  its  efficiency  as  a  remedy,  how  the  mineral  enters 
the  blood,  whether  it  be  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  or  through 
the  skin.  Hence  our  choice  of  a  preparation  of  the  drug  should  fall 
upon  one  which,  while  an  effective  remedy,  does  the  least  possible 
harm  to  the  constitution.  Since,  however,  the  pernicious  influence 
which  this  mineral  exerts  upon  animal  life  is  susceptible  only  of  a  par- 
tial explanation,  we  can  merely  diminish  or  avert  the  more  subordinate 
mischief  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membranes,  to  which  the  use  of  mer* 
curials  gives  rise,  by  choosing  preparations  which  are  the  least  irritat- 
ing to  them,  or  by  not  introducing  the  drug  through  the  intestines  at 
all,  but  through  the  skin.  If  we  deemed  the  action  of  calomel  and 
iodide  of  mercury  upon  the  intestine,  when  cautiously  administered,  to 
be  very  great  or  very  pernicious,  we  should  regard  the  reintroduction 
of  the  '*  inimction-cure "  as  a  most  important  step  in  the  therapeutics 
of  syphilis;  but,  believing  as  we  do,  that  these  disadvantages  are 
trifling,  and  nearly  always  temporary,  we  cannot  concur  in  the  ecstar 
sics  of  those  who  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  reestablish* 
ment  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  mercurial  inunction.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  I  look  upon  mercurial  inunction  as  an  improper 
method  of  treating  syphilis ;  indeed,  I  very  often  make  use  of  it  myself, 
especially  in  clinical  practice,  for  it  does  all  that  mercurial  treatment  is 
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duoe  a  decided  impression  upon  the  system.  That  the  one  effect| 
namely,  the  salivation,  is  almost  always  acoompanied  by  another,  the 
improvement  of  the  syphilitic  lesion,  follows  even  from  the  erroneous 
belief  entertained  by  many  old  physicians,  that  salivation  is  a  beneficial 
crisis.  Notwithstandmg  that  I  regard  salivation  as  a  valuable  guide  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilb  by  mercury,  just  as  I  regard  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  as  valuable  in  treatment  of  epilepsy  by  atropin,  showing  that 
the  dose  administered  is  sufficient,  and  although  I  do  not  regard  the 
appearance  of  slight  traces  of  salivation  as  an  objection  to  sudi  method 
of  cure,  yet  I  consider  it  extremely  unsafe  when  we  have  not  the  op* 
portunity  to  suspend  the  treatment  before  the  salivation  has  made  any 
considerable  progress.  Salivation  has  no  curative  effect  whatever,  and 
I  always  seek  to  allay  it  by  administration  of  chlorate  of  potash,  either 
in  solution  (  3  j  to  water  §  ij),  a  tablespoonfiil  of  it  to  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  else  in  the  form  of  pastilles.  It^  when  in  doubt  whether 
to  continue  the  cure  or  to  discontinue  it,  we  decide  to  give  one  or  two 
more  doses  of  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  iodide  of  mercury,  we 
run  far  less  risk,  by  so  doing,  of  producing  a  severe  sore  mouth,  than 
if  we  rub  in  another  half  drachm  of,  mercurial  ointment. 

The  great  objection  to  the  inunction  treatment,  that  in  it  we 
cannot  say  how  much  of  the  mercury  enters  the  body,  does  not 
exist  in  using  subcutaneous  injections  of  corrosive  sublimate.  La 
this  treatment,  which  of  late  has  run  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
inunction  treatment,  and  has  to  some  extent  supplanted  it,  we  may 
even  more  certainly  control  the  dose  than  we  can  in  internal  adminis- 
tration, and  we  cave  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  just 
as  completely  as  we  do  by  the  inunction  treatment. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  began  the  employment  of  subcutaneous 
Injections  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  a  certain  distrust,  and  that  I  did 
not  resort  to  it  till  it  had  been  urgently  recommended  to  me  by 
various  persons.  I  feared  that  the  pain  and  inflammations,  with 
partial  necrosis  of  the  skin  that  it  must  cause,  would  be  out  of 
proportion  to  any  possible  bene6ts  arising  from  its  use ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  doubtful  to  me  if  this  inflammation  and  necrosis  of  the  skin 
would  not  interfere  with  or  entirely  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
remedy.  Experience  soon  taught  me  better.  If  sufficiently  dilute 
solutions  arc  employed,  the  pains  are  perfectly  bearable  and  of  short 
duration ;  by  the  same  precaution,  severe  inflammations  and  necrosis 
of  the  skin  may  be  avoided.  The  absorption  of  corrosive  sublimate 
appears  to  follow  subcutaneous  injection  just  as  quickly  as  that  of 
morphine  does ;  in  short,  the  advantages  seem  to  outweigh  the  objeo* 
tions  BO  much,  that  any  practitioner,  who  has  treated  his  S3'philitio 
patients  for  a  short  time  with  subcutaneous  injections  of  corroaiva 
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sublimate,  will  acknowledge  that  we  arc  much  indebted  to  Xewin 
for  its  introduction.  In  my  clinic,  we  at  first  used  Xeiter^s  syringe, 
which  holds  twelve  gprains  of  fluid,  and  with  this  injected  twelve  drops 
of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  j  to  3  j).  Later,  with  the 
best  results,  we  injected  a  solution  (gr.  j  to  5  ss)  with  one  of  PaiMs 
syringes,  holding  half  a  drachm  (that  is,  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  co^ 
rosive  sublimate  in  a  solution  one  fourth  the  strength  of  the  former) 
once  or  twice  daily.  We  obtained  this  syringe  also  from  Xeiier  in 
Vienna,  but,  as  the  canula  was  rather  thick,  and  consequently  the 
puncture  pained  and  bled,  we  had  a  canula  made  like  that  on  the 
ordinary  hypodermic  syringe. 

Nevertheless,  the  conviction,  that  the  internal  administration  of  me^ 
curials,  cautiously  conducted,  does  not  produce  any  lasting  injury  to  the 
mucous  membranes,  has  caused  me,  in  spite  of  the  general  commenda- 
tion of  injections  and  the  inunction-cure,  to  adhere  to  the  internal  ex 
hibition  of  mercury  in  private  practice.  The  article  I  generally  employ 
in  cases  of  primary  induration  and  primary  sore,  is  calomeL  Of  bD 
mercurials,  this  one  is  the  least  open  to  the  charge  of  causing  serious 
or  permanent  detriment  to  the  mucous  membranes  when  given  in  mod- 
erate doses.  If  it  really  were  injurious,  considering  how  universally 
it  is  employed,  especially  in  diseases  of  children,  the  number  of  persons 
suffering  from  its  effects  would  be  very  large.  I  will  only  call  to  mind 
that  the  Plammer^s  powders,  used  in  ophthalmia  and  other  scrofulous 
complaints,  the  minute  doses  of  calomel  used  in  infantile  diarrhoeas, 
the  larger  ones,  pushed  almost  to  salivation  in  croup,  pleurisy,  and 
other  inflammations,  still  are  among  the  most  common  of  prescriptions, 
and  that  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  they  were  even  more  generally  ad- 
ministered than  now.  An  exceedingly  rich  experience  has  taught  us, 
that  the  innumerable  multitude  of  persons  who  have  used  calomel 
more  or  less,  for  other  purposes  than  antisyphilitic  treatment,  have  not 
suffered  any  permanent  injury  to  their  digestion  or  their  general 
health,  but  are  now  as  healthy  as  they  were  before.  Calomel,  how- 
ever, has  no  great  reputation  as  an  antisyphilitic  (at  least,  in  Grer- 
many),  and  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  preferred  to  it  by  most  prac 
titioners,  as  a  means  of  treating  primary  and  secondary  symptoms 
The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold:  firstly,  it  often  causes  diarrhoea; 
secondly,  it  soon  produces  salivation.  I  do  not  regard  either  of  these 
objections  as  valid.  I  have  never  found  that  the  diarrhoea  which 
nearly  always  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  calomel  (but  which 
usually  subsides  in  a  few  days)  interferes  materially  with  the  cure,  and, 
as  salivation  soon  occurs  in  spite  of  it,  we  may  confidently  infer  that 
the  medicine  is  not  all  evacuated,  but  that  a  sufiicicnt  amount  of  it  is 
absorbed  and  taken  into  the  blood.     With  regard  to  the  second  objeO" 
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don,  for  reasons  given  above,  I  rather  look  upon  the  early  appearance 
of  salivation  as  an  advantage,  insomuch  that,  in  cases  where,  owing  to 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  salivation  occurs  later  than  I  had  expected, 
oi  where  it  fails  to  appear  at  all,  I  have  been  anxious  lest  I  might  ad- 
minister too  large  a  quantity  of  mercury,  not  having  this  valuable  g^ide 
to  inform  me  when  to  discontinue  the  remedy.  To  adult  patients  I 
usually  give  a  grain  of  calomel  twice  daily,  or  half  a  grain  three  times 
a  day.  When  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  I  have  it  wrapped  in 
a  wafer,  in  order  to  screen  the  mucx>us  membrane  of  the  mouth  from 
contact  with  the  drug.  Generally,  however,  I  have  it  made  up  with 
liquorice  into  pills,  each  of  which  contains  half  a  grain.  Next  to  calo- 
mel, I  have  most  frequently  made  use  of  the  protiodide  of  mercury.  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  article  possesses  any  advantage  over  calomel, 
and  I  have  generally  noticed  that  its  exhibition  oocasions  severe  pain  in 
the  bowels,  which  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  the  diarrhoea  induced  by  calo- 
mel On  account  of  these  annoying  symptoms,  Hicard  (to  whose  au« 
thority  the  protiodide  of  mercury  mainly  owes  its  reputation  and  exten- 
sive adoption)  combines  it  with  narcotics ;  but,  even  with  Ricord's  pills 
(hydrarg.  protiodid.,  lactucar.  galL,  u^  3  iss,  ext  opii  aquieos.  gr.  ix,  ext. 
guaiac.  aquseos.  3  j,  f*  pil-  no.  xxxvj),  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  give 
opium,  on  account  of  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  so  that  I  have  now  been 
mduced  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  protiodide.  I  shall  now  merely  add 
a  few  words  about  corrosive  sublimate,  for,  although  I  am  by  no  means 
one  of  its  admirers,  and  consider  it  as  frir  inferior  to  other  preparations 
of  mercury,  yet  it  probably  is  more  generally  employed  in  syphilis 
than  any  other.  The  corrosive  properties  of  the  drug  forbid  its  ad> 
ministration  in  large  doses,  and  I  believe  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
dose  to  be  improper.  Can  one  expect  the  stomach  to  accustom  itself 
to  the  action  of  the  medicine  so  as  to  tolerate  large  quantities  without 
becoming  corroded  ?  and  why  should  we  increase  the  dose  when  it  is  of 
importance  to  be  able  to  suspend  the  treatment  at  precisely  the  right 
moment,  in  order  to  avoid  introducing  too  much  mercury  into  the  sys- 
tem ?  CSorrosive  sublimate  is  valued  principally  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  slow  to  produce  salivation,  and  because,  under  its  use,  less 
mercury  is  taken  into  the  system  than  under  other  mercurial  treat 
ment.  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  advantage  that  the  chemical  proper^ 
ties  of  corrosive  sublimate  should  compel  us  to  administer  it  in  such 
doses  that  the  object  aimed  at,  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount 
of  mercury  into  the  system,  is  only  very  slowly  attained ;  and  I  can- 
not  admit  that  nmch  more  mercury  is  taken  up  in  a  treatment  by  cal- 
omel, if  discontinued  when  salivation  commences,  than  in  a  treatment 
by  corrosive  sublimate  when  pushed  to  the  same  point.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  many  people  ore  cured  of  their  syphilis  by  oop 
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rosive  sublimate,  and  especially  by  the  very  injudicious  method  of 
Dzondi.  If  we  employ  this  article,  it  must  not  be  given  on  an  empi^ 
Btomach,  and  is  best  ndministered  in  the  form  of  pills ;  but  they  should 
not  be  made  up  with  bread-crumbs  and  sugar,  according  to  Dzondt^s 
formula,  but  with  powdered  extiact  of  liquorice ;  and  the  dose  should 
not  be  raised,  as  is  done  in  DzondPs  treatment,  from  the  fifth  of  a 
grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  but  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain 
should  be  given  daily,  in  divided  doses.  In  order  to  protect  the  gaS' 
trie  mucous  membrane  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  sublimate,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  give  the  albuminate  of  mercury,  and  thus  at 
once  to  furnish  the  combination  which,  when  the  pure  l»chloride  is 
used,  eventually  forms  in  the  stomach,  at  the  expense  of  the  gastrio 
mucous  membrane,  and  experience  shows  that  double  doses  of  this 
preparation  can  be  tolerated  without  detriment.  K  it  were  not  that 
[  am  already  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  medicines  already  spoken  of^ 
[  shouM  have  recourse  to  the  albuminate.  Sdrensprung  proposes 
the  following  formula:  9  Hydrarg.  bichlor.  corrosiv.  gr.  ij,  ovum 
unum,  aqua  destillat.  3  yj,  ammon.  muriat.  3  j,  misce  cxactissimc: 
Filtra.  D.  S.,  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  The  dietetic  rules  lo 
be  observed  during  internal  mcrcuiial  treatment  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  restrict  his  diet,  without  going  so  far  as  to  let  him  suffer 
from  hunger ;  but  now  and  then  it  may  become  desirable  to  feed  the 
patient  upon  the  most  nutritious  food,  under  conditions  already  de- 
scribed in  treating  of  the  chancre.  Tlie  common  practice  of  administer- 
ing large  quantities  of  "  decoction  of  woods  "  is  superfluous.  Finally, 
while  we  subject  the  patient  to  an  active  treatment,  in  order  not  to 
expose  him  to  other  prejudicial  influences,  we  must  regulate  his  hahita 
and  carefully  watch  over  his  general  health.  For  this  reason  it  is  ur- 
gently advised  that  syphilitic  patients,  who  are  undei^ing  a  course 
of  mercury,  should  keep  their  room,  particularly  in  winter,  and  that 
Ihey  should  be  visited  daily. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  primary  ulcer  and  primary  sore  would 
heal  without  the  use  of  mercur^'^ ;  but  that  under  such  treatment  the 
recovery  was  slower,  and  the  secondary  attacks  cnme  on  more  fre* 
quently  and  earlier.  This  b  equally  true  of  the  privation-cure  (En« 
tziehungs-cur),  and  the  hunger-cure,  the  methodical  use  of  cathartio 
salts,  and  of  Zittmann*8  decoction,  and  other  compound  decoctions,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  throw  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  intestine,  into  a  state 
of  increased  activit}',  the  supply  of  nourishment,  meantime,  being  re» 
duced  to  a  minimum.  If  this  kind  of  treatment  be  very  eneigetioally 
conducted,  and  if  the  state  of  nutrition  be  depressed  by  a  severe  course 
of  simple  or  double  Ziitmann^s  decoction,  we  may,  no  doubt,  succeed 
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m  aooelerating  the  heating  of  the  primary  aflection.  But,  firetiuently, 
just  as  the  patient  is  beginning  to  recover  from  his  eleven  or  twenty- 
two  days  of  fasting,  pui^ing,  and  sweating,  the  first  crop  of  secondary 
symptoms  begins  to  develop. 

The  preparations  of  iodine  are  altogether  useless  against  the  pii- 
mary  affections ;  although  certain  physicians,  who  only  practise  in  the 
country,  or  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  who,  rarely  having  occasion  to 
treat  sypliilis,  have  an  exaggerated  dread  of  the  effects  of  mercury, 
place  great  confidence  in  iodine.  During  my  practice  in  Magdeburg, 
I  remember  many  cases,  where  travellers  vbiting  the  small  towns,  and 
consulting  the  physician  of  the  place  for  indurated  chancres,  afterward 
came  under  my  hands,  suffering  from  the  worst  iodine  eruptions  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  From  the  recipes  wliich  they  brought  with  them,  it 
was  often  quite  evident  that  the  iodic  exanthema  had  been  mistaken 
for  a  syphilide,  and  the  worse  it  grew,  the  larger  were  the  doses  of 
iodine  prescribed. 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis  must  always  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and  care,  since  there  is  no  dis- 
ease in  which  therapeutic  errors  can  do  such  serious  harm  as  in  consti- 
tutional syphilis.  Mercurial  treatment  is  nearly  always  of  signal  bene- 
fit in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forms  of  the  disease,  and  frequently 
not  only  relieves  and  allays  the  symptoms  as  they  arise,  but  some- 
times brings  about  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  If,  however,  it  be 
administered  again  and  again  in  unsuitable  cases,  instead  of  mitigating 
the  malady,  it  renders  it  still  more  pernicious,  causuig  destruction  of 
the  bones,  degeneration  of  internal  oigans,  and  even  endangering  life 
itself.  The  fact  that  horrible  forms  of  syphilis  are  more  rare  than 
they  used  to  be,  probably  is  partially  because  the  ^'  grand  inunction- 
cure  ^^  and  other  methods  of  over-treatment  are  being  banished  more 
and  more  from  the  therapeusis  of  the  malady,  and  that  our  employ- 
ment of  mercury  is  now  more  cautious  and  restricted.  The  indications 
for  mercurial  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis  have  generally  been 
summed  up  as  follows :  The  secondary  affections  alone  call  for  mer* 
cory,  while  the  tertiary  accidents  demand  the  cxliibition  of  iodine. 
Although  this  formula  is  somewhat  inexact,  yet,  u[X)n  the  whole,  it  is 
perfectly  true.  Mercurials  are  indicated  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the 
affection  belongs  to  the  secondary  group,  while,  in  cases  of  a  manifestly 
tertiary  character,  they  are  generally  contraindicated.  To  this  rule  an- 
other is  very  properly  added,  that  even  in  secondary  affectious  mer- 
cuiy  is  contraindicated,  when  it  has  already  been  used  repeatedly  with- 
out success.  The  principles  upon  which  the  mercurial  treatment  of 
ajrphilis  is  based  may  be  deduced  from  what  I  have  said  above,  re- 
garding the  course  of  the  disease,  and  from  the  same  remarks  it  will 
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also  become  apparent  why  I  have  spoken  of  the  customary  formulaiy 
of  indications  as  inexact,  although  right  on  the  whole.     When  an  in* 
dividual,  sooner  or  later  after  his  recovery  from  an  indurated  chancre, 
begins  to  sufTer  from  condylomata  or  from  eruptions,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  prescribe  mercury,  either  by  inunction  with  blue  ointment,  or  in  the 
form  of  calomel,  to  be  taken  internally,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
indurated  ulcer  has  already  been  treated  by  mercury  or  not,  for  at  this 
period  it  very  seldom  happens  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  patient's 
general  health,  or  to  the  form  of  the  syphilitic  outbreak  (then  usually 
a  lupus  or  an  affection  of  the  bones),  or  from  both  the  causes  combined, 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  has  suffered  much  either  from  the  effects 
of  mercury  or  from  the  disease  itselC     It  is  only  in  these  very  exoep 
tional  instances  that  I  consider  a  mercurial  treatment  contraindicated 
at  the  period  when  signs  of  constitutional  infection  first  appear,  for  we 
may  be  almost  certain  that,  if  the  syphilis  cannot  be  successfully  eradi- 
cated by  means  of  mercury,  its  next  attack  will  he  of  a  most  pernicious 
character.     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  constitution  is  still  unim- 
paired, the  good  effect  of  mercury  in  allaying  secondary  symptoms  is 
most  striking.     The  condylomata,  exanthemata,  and  sore  thro:it,  dis- 
appear much  more  rapidly  than  an  indurated  ulcer  does,  when  treated 
by  mercury,  and  it  often  happens  that  not  only  are  the  immediate 
symptoms  allayed,  but  a  permanent  cure  is  effected.     There  are  other 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  disease  only  becomes  latent  and  not  ex- 
tinct ;  and  where  it  reappears  some  time  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
first  set  of  symptoms,  or  relapses,  to  use  the  common  expression.     The 
management  of  these  relapses  varies  greatly,  according  to  their  character. 
When  the  disorder  is  slight,  as  when  plaques  muqueuses  appear  upon 
the  tongue,  or  when  a  few  scattered  pustules  form  upon  the  sailp,  the 
attack  is  manifestly  of  a  less  serious  character  than  the  previous  mani- 
festations have  been,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  renew  the  mercurialsL 
Syphilis  never  subsides   suddenly,  but  usually  dies  out  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  we  may  always  hope  for  this  favorable  termination 
when  the  new  symptoms  are  of  a  less  serious  nature  than  their  jjrede- 
cessors.     Although  I  do  not  advise  a  repetition  of  the  mercurials  in 
such  cases,  yet  the  patient  should  be  most  carefully  watclietl,  kept 
apon  a  reduced  diet,  and  preserved  as  far  as  possible  from  all  other 
noxious  influences,  until  the  last  traces  of  the  disease  have  dlsappe^ired. 
The  "  privation-cure  "  ("  Entziehungs-cur"),  and  even  the  Zittttiann*6 
decoction,  are  suitable  remedies  for  sucli  cases.     At  the  height  of  the 
disease,  the  action  of  these  methods  of  treatment  is  merely  palliative, 
but  when  it  is  beginning  to  decline,  they  really  seem  to  accelerate  its 
complete  disai)pearance.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  relapse  shows 
that  the  disease  has  not  assumed  a  milder  character,  if  the  new  niani- 
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fcstations  arc  as  severe  as  the  former  ones,  or  even  more  severe,  but 
still  retain  the  nature  of  the  secondary  disorders,  and  if,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  patient's  constitution  still  seems  to  be  imimpaired,  I  re- 
commence the  mercurial  treatment,  and,  indeed,  under  certain  circunb 
stances  (for  instance,  in  case  of  rapidly-spreading  ulceration  of  the 
fiiuoes,  liable  to  become  complicated  with  syphilitic  laryngitis),  I  even 
make  the  treatment  more  energetic  than  before.  I  order  daUy  inunc- 
tions of  a  drachm  of  blue  ointment,  or  else  give  daily,  or  every  other 
day,  tvro  doses  of  calomel,  of  ten  grains  each,  after  the  method  of 
Wein/iold,  It  has  often  been  objected,  regarding  WeinhoUTa  treat- 
ment, that  its  only  action  is  a  laxative  one ;  that  it  does  not  salivate, 
and  that  it  exerts  no  important  influence  upon  syphilitic  affections 
These  a  priori  views  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  results  of  my 
own  experience  in  many  cases  where  I  have  g^ven  half-scruple  doses 
of  calomeL 

If  the  relapse  be  unmistakably  of  a  tertiary  character,  or  if  it  be 
merely  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
forms ;  or,  if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  have  begun  to  suffer,  wheth- 
er from  the  disease  or  the  treatment,  then  mercury  is  not  only  oontra- 
tndicated,  but  even  dangerous.  Never  use  a  grain  of  it  under  such  dp* 
cumstances,  and  I  am  certain  that  by  such  precautions  the  evil  effects 
of  mercurial  treatment  may  be  averted. 

I  may  be  brief  in  stating  the  indications  for  the  use  of  iodine  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis.  In  all  cases  where  the  spontaneous  and  speedy 
extinction  of  the  malady  is  not  to  be  calculated  on,  and  in  which  the 
employment  of  mercurials  is  contraindicated,  the  exhibition  of  iodine 
is  urgently  indicated,  and  then  affords  the  utmost  benefit.  If  we  limit 
the  administration  of  the  medicine  to  the  above  class  of  cases,  and  are 
as  methodical  in  its  employment  as  we  have  been  with  mercury,  we 
shall  find  that  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  is  by  no  means  in- 
ferioi  to  it.  The  preparation  of  iodhie  most  generally  employed  is  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  which  are  usually  given 
daily,  in  the  form  of  a  watery  solution.  Some  physicians  give  larger 
doses,  or  strengthen  the  solution,  by  adding  one  or  two  grains  of  iodine 
to  it,  but  apparently  do  not  thereby  augment  its  effect.  According  to 
my  ex]>enence,  Bdrensprunc  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  have 
found  the  iodide  of  iron  to  be  a  very  efficient  preparation,  especially 
where  there  is  advanced  annemia.  I  usually  employ  it  in  the  form  of 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  ( IJ  syr.  ferri  iodid.  3  iji  syr.  simpl.  5  ij.  1*1.  S. 
3j  every  two  hours),  and  by  its  means  have  often  produced  iodic 
eruption  and  catarrh.  The  ai)pcarance  of  this  symptom,  like  that  of 
mercurial  salivation,  requires  a  suspension  of  the  remedy.  If  the  sus- 
pension be  followed  by  an  arrest  of  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  the 
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iodine  must  be  resumed  after  the  catarrh  or  eruptioa  has  subsided. 
The  diet  should  not  be  reduced ;  not  on  account  of  the  remedy,  how* 
ever,  but  because  of  the  condition  of  the  patient^s  general  health.  On 
the  contrary,  his  food  should  be  nourishing,  and  he  should  be  allowed 
a  little  wine  or  beer.  For  persons  of  broken-down  constitution  I  not 
infrequently  prescribe  iron,  quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil,  besides  the  iodine; 

Tlie  local  treatment  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms  should 
be  restricted  to  the  extirpation  of  old  condylomata  (which,  though  they 
always  dry  up  under  mercurial  treatment,  do  not  always  disappear  en- 
tire]}), to  the  application  of  atropine  in  iritis,  to  local  blood-letting, 
and  to  occasional  surgical  procedures,  which  may  be  demanded  on  ao- 
oount  of  destructive  inflammation  of  the  skin,  caries,  or  necrosis,  llie 
majority  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  a£Pections  do  not  require  local 
treatment. 

Syphilization,  which,  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  mudi 
lauded  as  a  certain  means  of  eradicating  syphilis,  and  of  protecting 
the  system  against  further  infection,  has  again  fallen  into  disrepute, 
or  at  all  events  is  now  merely  practised  by  its  introducers,  and  by  the 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  their  new  doctrines.  The  process  of  syphilizar 
tion  consists  in  the  production  of  chancre  pustules  upon  the  skin  of  a 
person  afflicted  with  constitutional  syphilis,  which  process  is  continu- 
ally to  be  repeated,  until  the  inoculation  ceases  to  act.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  some  persons  do  not  become  proof  against  the  chancre- 
virus,  after  suffering  several  hundred  and  even  as  many  as  two  thou- 
sand inoculations,  it  has  not  by  any  means  alwaj^s  followed  that,  the 
immunity  once  attained,  the  syphilitic  affection  has  healed ;  and,  where 
recovery  has  taken  place,  it  remains  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  has 
been  in  consequence  of  the  syphilization. 


CHAPTER    II. 

CONGENITAL   AND    HKBEDITABY   STPHlUa 

Etiology. — We  shall  pay  no  attention  to  the  forms  of  infantile 
syphilis,  arising  from  the  infection  of  a  child  during  birth  by  syphilitic 
ulcers  upon  the  genitals  of  its  mother,  or  upon  the  nipples,  lips,  oi 
other  parts  of  the  body,  of  its  nurse,  for  these  forms  of  sypliilis  do  not 
differ,  either  in  point  of  origin,  or  of  course,  from  the  syphilis  of  adults. 

By  the  term  congenital  hereditary  syphilis,  of  which  alone  we  now 
propose  to  treat,  we  mean  a  form  of  that  malady  occurring  in  newly- 
born  children,  and  originating  in  the  embryo,  from  constitutional  dis- 
ease existing  in  the  father  at  the  time  of  begetting  the  child,  or  in  the 
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mother  during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  The  manner  in  which  the 
contagion  is  transmitted  to  the  embryo  from  the  father  or  mother  is 
altogether  imknown,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a 
statement  of  a  few  known  and  authentic  facts,  without  attempting  any 
explanation  of  them. 

If  a  woman  who  has  seoondazy  syphilis  becomes  pregnant,  the 
foetus  nearly  always  dies  prematurely,  and  is  expelled  by  an  abortion 
or  miscarriage.  In  such  cases,  the  foetus  is  generally  so  much  putro* 
fied  that  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  it  bears  traces  of  syphilis 
upon  it  or  not.  In  like  manner,  a  woman  who  is  healthy  at  the  time 
of  conception,  but  who  subsequently  contracts  byphilis,  usually  aborts 
or  miscarries,  giving  birth  to  a  decomposing  foetus.  In  other  cases,  the 
child  is  carried  to  term,  but  dies  either  at  the  time  of  its  birth  or  shortly 
before.  It  then  either  bears  distinct  evidence  of  s^'philis  upon  its 
wasted  body,  or  else  there  is  no  anomaly  beyond  its  extreme  emada* 
tion.  In  rare  instances  the  child  is  bom  alive,  and  lives  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  time.  In  such  cases,  the  syphilis  may  appear  im- 
mediately  after  birth,  or  else  may  remain  latent,  and  develop  weeks  or 
months  afterward.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  constitutional  syphilis  of  the 
mother  exerts  so  pernicious  an  influence  upon  her  offspring,  that  it 
usually  perishes  either  long  before  or  else  during  birth,  it  will  bo 
readily  understood  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  congenital  syphilis, 
which  become  the  object  of  clinical  investigation  and  mediuil  treat- 
ment, are  the  progeny  of  syphilitic,  fathers.  It  is  an  extraordinary  but 
well-established  £ict  that  syphilis  may  be  thus  transmitted  from  fivther 
to  child,  without  infecting  the  mother  who  bears  the  infected  offspring 
in  her  womb.  Hereditary  syphilis,  derived  from  a  syphilitic  father, 
sometimes  manifests  itself  immediately  after  birth,  while  at  other 
times  the  characteristic  s3anptoms  do  not  appear  until  later. 

Stmptoics  and  CoimsE. — ^The  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis 
consist  principally  of  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes; 
and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances,  when  the  disease  drags  on  mcurable, 
out  without  killing  the  child,  that  it  causes  disease  of  the  bones. 
When  children  are  born  with  evidence  of  the  disease  upon  them,  or 
when  it  makes  its  appearance  a  few  days  after  birth,  it  usually  proves 
to  be  of  a  more  malignant  nature  than  when  it  remains  latent  foi 
some  weeks. 

The  former  dass,  in  which  the  malady  assumes  the  character  of  a 
bullous  or  pustulous  syphiHde,  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  coryza 
(see  below),  was  for  a  long  time  misunderstood,  and  used  to  bear  the 
name  of  pemphigus  neonatorum.  When  the  child  does  not  come  into 
the  world  with  the  disease  already  upon  him,  it  usually  commences 
upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and  afterward 
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III'  «'i(h<  r  <linlinrl  or  ronfhiiMit,  At  first  tlioy  are  level  with  the  skin, 
iilhrwiml  (liiy  projrct  Miiiicwhat  above  it ;  then  their  surface  is  not 
hxiitil'Ml,  hill.  (l.iMcupd,  \v\  if  the  top  had  been  shaved  off.  As  the 
ii(hM'iJ(in  ndvnnrrft,  iho  tnmuhn  arc  often  covered  with  scales  of  epidei* 
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als,  or  with  a  continuous  orating  of  thin  desquamating  layers  of 
cuticle,  and,  where  the  surface  is  habitually  soiled  by  urine  or  the  ex- 
crements, it  becomes  excoriated*  Another  constant  symptom  of  con* 
genital  syphilis  consists  in  the  formation  of  rhagades  at  points  where 
the  skin  changes  into  mucous  membrane,  especially  upon  the  mouth 
and  anus.  It  can  often  distinctly  be  perceived  that  the  lips  of  the 
diild  are  incurved  and  bleed  readily  upon  the  slightest  movement,  and 
that  it  dreads  to  use  them  either  in  suckling,  laughing,  or  crying.  The 
act  of  defecation  cannot  be  accomplished  without  great  suffering,  so 
that  the  child  cries  and  moans  whenever  the  bowels  are  moved*  The 
rhagades  are  often  accompanied  by  condylomata,  and  in  neglected 
cases  large  ulcers,  of  a  peculiar  irregular,  angular  figure,  form  between 
the  nates,  and  sometimes  in  the  flcxiu^s  of  the  thighs,  and  in  other 
regions  where  intertrigo  is  apt  to  arise  in  healthy  children.  The  dis- 
charge from  these  sores  is  scanty,  and  readily  dries  up  into  a  scab, 
which  is  of  a  blackish  color,  owing  to  its  containing  an  adq[iixture  of 
blood.  We  have  already  stated  that  it  is  rare  for  congenital  syphilis 
to  attack  the  bones.  Cases  are  reported  now  and  then,  however,  in 
which  the  usually  slight  ulceration  of  the  nasal  mucoiis  membranes 
causes  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  depression  of  that 
feature  in  the  first  year  of  childhood.  In  other  equally  rare  instances, 
congenital  syphilis  of  early  infancy  either  is  overlooked  or  becomes 
latent  in  consequence  of  treatment,  and  breaks  out  again  at  the  period 
of  puberty  in  the  pernicious  form  of  syphilitic  lupus,  or  disease  of  the 
bones. 

In  the  autopbies  of  cliildren  who  have  died  of  congenital  syphilis, 
or  who  have  been  bom  dead  by  syphilitic  mothers,  the  cliaracteristic 
lesions  of  the  disease  are  sometimes  found  in  the  internal  organs, 
especially  the  liver  and  lungs,  more  rarely  in  the  brain.  In  the  former 
it  coDsists  merely  of  a  diffuse,  uniform  induration,  the  sequel  of  a  simple 
non-gummous  hepatitis.  In  the  lungs,  nodules,  with  cheesy  centres  of 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  walnut,  are  formed,  as  well  as  a  form  of  diffuse 
condensation,  first  described  by  Vlrchow^  who  calls  it  "  white  licpatiza- 
tion,"  and  which  consists  of  a  filling  up  of  the  air- vesicles  with  epithelial 
cells  in  a  state  of  partial  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  brain,  JSchottj  in 
one  case,  has  found  gelatinous  tumors  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  situ* 
ated  beneath  the  lower  surface  of  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum. Finally,  the  thymus  gland  is  sometimes  considerably  enlarged, 
and  contains  abscesses. 

Treatment. — Hitherto,  the  treatment  of  the  bullous  syphilide  has 
always  been  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  form  of  con* 
genital  syphilis  just  described,  comparatively  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  appropriate  medication.  The  most  common  and  best 
method  of  cure  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  calomal  (gr.  ff) 


fcr»a»'i'^,  iTji  ::*t?:i:ft  is  zrrjx  -Lz^r.i^.  fjt.us'  ynr^i.r'j: 
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p/y**  :-.-,! r,:r  Jiri  i^:,  llvii*^:d  r.yi/f,  e^y^.Lillv  h:r5*-:5,  asi^es,  xnd  mule?,  ai>i 
w;  >  ;*  1%  ^rii.^^j  ^'Lir.  i-irs  or  £irr.-,  a/t?i,riii:z  t*^  t^  kcalitr  in  which  the 

Tho  vini*  of  gla:.k;rs,  wLdjri  Ls  ii-rr.:l;til  with  iLat  of  farcv,  repro- 
iu/i^:rs}  ir,-y;ir  wlihlfi  a.:.v  orr^ri-'sTi  whi.h  it  hi?  ir^Vitovi,  and  the  trxna- 
rf.i-.-jon  of  th-*  vir.j.^  tLiL;  r-pryi.;.-.-!  ia  one  inilri  iiLil  to  another  is  the 
rriO-.t  i:':f\ :'  r.t,  ani  inJe^rl  pr^'r>a!o'.v  the  oalj  manner  ia  whiv^  the 
n.;il;i.'iy  i.s  [>ro|;'i;ritecL  In  other  woris,  glanders  is  a  contazious  dis- 
ea-A',  an'i  j,ro!vihIy  ia  a  fiurely  contagious  one.  Its  virus,  like  other 
r/>ril;i;rio:i  ,  is  iriiusc^pliole  of  demonstration  under  the  microscope,  oi 
\)S  rn^.-arjH  of  clieriii -al  analysis,  and  we  only  retvgnize  its  presence  by 
its  ofT'-'Cts.  It  i-s  contained  in  the  disoiiarge  of  the  farcy-buttons  pres- 
<;fjtly  \ji}  \fi  de.seriF>ed,  in  tlie  flow  from  the  nostrils,  the  blood,  aiKl 
(  Vihf/rfj)  in  the  excretions,  the  s'lliva,  urine,  and  sweat.  Whether  it 
in  volatih',  and  cai)able  of  pervading  the  insensible  perspiration  of  the 
nfccted  rx.TS'^n,  is  doubtful.     The  fact  that  the  disease  may  be  traD» 
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mitted  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces,  might  be  dependent  upon 
the  Gircumstanoe  that  particles  of  nasal  secretion  might  be  thrown  that 
distance  by  a  horse,  or  because  the  snorting  of  the  animals  produces 
small  bubbles  of  the  secretion  capable  of  floating  for  some  time,  and 
of  being  propelled  by  the  faintest  current  of  air.  The  glanders  may 
be  communicated  from  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  to  various  other  mam- 
malia. Man  is  likewise  susceptible  to  it,  so  that  coachmen,  grooms, 
cavalry-soldiers,  horse-doctors,  and  other  persons  having  business 
among  diseased  animals,  are  not  unfrequently  infeote'd  by  it.  In  rare 
instances,  and  probably  during  post-mortem  sections  only,  the  disease 
has  been  transmitted  from  man  to  man.  The  virus  of  glanders  seems 
to  be  capable  of  penetrating  the  epidermic  and  epithelial  coats,  since 
most  cases  of  infection  by  it  have  not  been  preceded  by  any  wound 
of  the  skin. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  lesions  induced  by  infection 
with  the  poison  of  glanders  consist  in  peculiar  nodules  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  skin,  the  muscles, 
the  lungs,  and  other  organs.  At  first  they  are  hard,  but  afterward 
soften,  disintegrate,  and  form  abscesses  and  ulcers.  According  to 
VirchoWy  whose  description  of  glanders  we  follow,  these  nodules  are 
the  product  of  a  proliferation  of  cells.  In  the  more  recent  nodules  the 
cells  are  young,  small,  and  delicate,  and  there  are  many  free  nuclei  j 
in  the  older  ones  the  cells  are  large,  distinctly  nucleated,  lie  closely 
together,  and  make  up  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  tumor.  As  they 
progress,  the  older  cells  degenerate,  and  become  partially  filled  with 
fat  globules ;  they  then  lose  their  sharply-defined  contour,  and  break 
down,  so  that  the  nodule  finally  contains  only  a  mass  of  detritus,  with 
a  few  isolated  elements.  Virchoto  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  in 
the  progress  of  development  of  the  farcy  and  glander  nodules,  and 
that  of  tubercle ;  but  remarks,  pointedly,  that  no  inference  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  the  coincidence  of*  these  processes,  aa  the  transformation 
of  cells  into  caseous  material  is  not  peculiar  to  tubercle,  and  occurs  not 
only  in  that  disease,  but  also  in  pus,  cancer,  and  sarcoma. 

The  nodules  which  develop  upon  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of 
horses,  asses,  and  similar  brutes,  and  which  constitute  glanders  par 
excellence^  are  of  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  or  pea.  The  ulcers  which  re- 
sult from  their  bursting  are  at  first  solitary,  or  grouped,  but  gradually 
coalesce,  imparting  to  the  mucous  membrane  a  peculiar  worm-eaten 
look.  The  destruction  then  extends  by  the  development  and  burst 
ing  of  new  nodules  upon  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  as  well  as  upon  its 
floor,  and  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  by  gangrenous  disintegra- 
tion of  large-  portions  of  its  surface.  The  ulceration  also  strikes 
deeply  laying  bare  the  cartilages  and  bones,  which  die  and  are  difl- 
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charged.  The  eruption  of  nodules  is  attended  by  a  nasal  catairL 
which  is  very  intense  around  the  ulcers,  and  is  at  first  accompanied  by 
a  thin  transparent  secretion.  The  discharge  subsequently  beoomes 
thick,  tenacious,  and  purulent;  and  when  the  ulceration  is  far  ad* 
vanced,  it  is  discolored  by  the  admixture  of  blood,  and  becomes  acrid 
and  fetid,  and  contains  the  debris  of  the  necrosed  tissues. 

In  farcy ^  a  disease  which  develops  in  the  skin  and  lymphatics  of 
horses  and  similar  animals,  the  tumors  are  larger  than  the  genuine 
tubercles  of  glanders.  They  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  caseous  matr 
ter,  are  discrete,  or  else  congregate  in  clusters,  or  chains  and  wreaths. 
After  bursting,  they  form  rounded  ulcers,  with  elevated  or  everted 
edges,  with  a  foul,  irregular  bottom,  furnishing  a  profuse  ichorous  dis- 
charge, which  often  glues  the  surrounding  hairs  together,  drying  up 
with  them  into  hard  crusts. 

Both  glanders  and  farcy  appear  in  man.  The  latter  form,  however, 
is  the  more  common,  and  usually  attacks  the  skin,  upon  which  it  gen- 
erally produces  an  eruption  of  tubercles,  which  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  those  occurring  in  brutes.  The  lesions  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  are  exactly  like  those  found  in  the  horse.  Those 
of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  muscles,  and  lungs,  are  puru- 
lent rather  than  caseous ;  so  that  in  the  skin  they  look  like  pustules, 
and  in  the  connective  tissue,  muscles,  and  lungs,  they  bear  a  great 
similarity  to  metastatic  abscesses.  The  lymphatics  and  their  glands 
are  likewise  often  implicated  in  the  disease  in  man,  and,  as  in  horses, 
they  sometimes  produce  a  chain  of  farcy-buttons.  An  inflammation 
not  unfrequently  extends  from  the  lymphatics  to  the  neighboring  skin, 
which  thus  becomes  the  seat  of  a  malignant  erysipelas,  w^ith  a  ten- 
dency to  gangrene. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  period  of  incubation  of  glanders  or 
farcy  is  of  very  variable  duration.  Where  the  virus  has  been  im- 
planted upon  a  wound,  the  first  symptoms  generally  appear  within 
tlu-ce  or  four  days ;  but,  when  infection  occurs  where  there  has  been 
no  breach  of  surface  (as  when  the  virus  is  inhaled),  the  malady  often 
does  not  break  out  for  months.  The  course  and  magnitude  of  glan- 
ders also  diflfer  in  the  two  cases.  When  the  poison  acts  upon  an 
abrasion,  the  first  symptoms  which  appear  are  usually  lociil ;  the 
wound  inflames  ;  the  lymphatics  of  the  ]mrt  form  knotted  chains,  and 
their  glands  swell  painfully.  The  inflammation  assumes  an  erysipela 
tons  character,  and  is  attended  by  an  intense  oedema.  Blebs  form, 
and  pustules,  having  discolored  ichorous  contents,  and  sometimes  real 
gangrenous  bulla?,  arise  upon  the  skin,  and  abscesses  often  develop,  or 
difl*use  phlegmonous  destruction  takes  place  in  parts  about  the  iu- 
flamed  lymphatics.     Sometimes  the  disease  seems  to  go  no  furtbei 
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than  this,  its  effects  remaining  confined  to  the  lesions  about  the  wound 
just  described,  and  to  a  fever  of  an  intensity  corresponding  to  the 
severity  of  the  case.  Signs  of  a  general  implication  of  the  system 
often  accompany  the  above  symptoms,  however;  and  indeed  they 
usher  in  the  disease  whenever  it  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  wound. 

The  term  prodromal  stage,  or  stage  of  invasion,  is  usually  applied 
to  the  f>eriod  during  which,  although  none  of  the  lesions  qharacteristic 
of  glanders  or  farcy  have  as  yet  appeared,  still  the  fever,  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  certain  subjective  symptoms,  announce  a  general  in- 
fection of  the  system. 

Sometimes  a  single  rigor  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  attadf,  in 
others  the  rigor  is  repeated  several  times.  The  skin  grows  hot,  the 
thirst  augments,  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  patient  feels  depressed 
and  languid,  complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  sleeps  badly,  has  no  appe* 
tite ;  in  brie^  exhibits  a  series  of  symptoms  such  as  accompany  other 
infectious  diseases  or  local  disorders  which  arc  accompanied  by  fever. 
These  manifestations,  however,  are  accompanied  by  another  constant, 
and  somewhat  characteristic  phenomenon,  namely,  a  violent  pain  in 
the  joints  and  muscles.  The  seat  of  this  pain  is  usually  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  greater  articulations.  It  is  generally  augmented  by  motion  or 
pressure,  and  is  sometimes,  although  not  always,  attended  by  moderate 
swelling  of  the  painful  part.  Although  these  articular  and  muscular 
pains  often  cause  the  disease  to  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  yet,  when 
they  occur  in  an  individual  whose  history  is  suspicious,  they  may  aid 
us  in  an  early  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  symptoms. 

The  first  stage  of  the  disease  lasts  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
(and  it  may  continue  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  more)  ;  the  symptoms 
either  increase  steadily  all  the  time,  or  else  gradually  grow  milder,  so 
as  to  subside  almost  completely  when  the  second  or  eruptive  stage, 
the  stage  of  localization  of  the  malady,  sets  in.  The  aspect  of  the  dis- 
ease at  this  period  presents  many  varieties,  according  as  the  malady 
selects  one  or  other  tissue  as  its  seat.  If  it  attack  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  as  glanders  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  an  erysipelap 
tous  inflammation  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  exterior  of  the  nose 
and  its  vicinity.  The  nose,  the  eyelids,  and  the  forehead  swell,  as- 
suming a  dusky  redness,  and  are  covered  by  blebs,  the  precursors  of 
gangrene.  The  patient  cannot  breathe  through  his  nostrils,  from 
which  there  flows  a  liquid,  at  first  scanty,  thiA,  and  mingled  with 
streaks  of  blood ;  afterward  foul,  bloody,  and  sanious.  If  the  patient 
lie  upon  his  back,  the  discharge  flows  through  the  posterior  nares  into 
the  pharynx,  and  provokes  him  to  hawk  and  cough.  The  discharge 
causes  erosion  of  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  soft  palate,  and  tonsils, 

vhich  are  of  a  deep-red  hue,  and  are  covered  with  ulcers  and  sloughs. 
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In  addition  to  these  manifestations  of  glanders,  or  independently  of 
them,  when  the  nose  is  not  attacked,  characteristic  lesions  usuaUy  are 
found  upon  the  skin,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  a  pustulous 
eruption,  until  Virchow  demonstrated  that  in  glanders  there  was  no 
elevation  of  the  epidermis  by  an  exudation  thrown  out  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  cutis,  but  that  the  skin  suffered  a  circumscribed  disintegra- 
tion, above  which  the  cuticle  for  some  time  remained  intact.  Accord- 
ing to  VirchoWj  the  affected  portions  of  skin  at  first  are  intensely  red- 
dened, and  very  small,  almost  like  flea-bites ;  they  then  change  into 
papules,  and  the  little  elevations  afterward  assume  the  aspect  of  pus- 
tules. Beneath  their  epidermis  we  find  a  tolerably  thick,  yellow 
liquid,  filling  up  a  hole  in  the  corium.  The  contents  of  the  glanders- 
pustules,  enormous  numbers  of  which  often  appear  upon  the  body, 
sometimes  grow  bloody,  and  dry  up  into  small  blackish  or  brownish 
crusts.  Besides  this  scattered  eruption,  Virchow  describes  clusters 
of  larger  "  farcy-buttons,"  which  lie  deeper  in  the  skin,  in  the  form  of 
large,  flat,  hard,  red  tumors,  from  which  the  cuticle  is  finally  separated 
by  an  effusion  of  blood,  so  as  to  form  bluish  bullae.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  cutis,  which  covers  these  clusters,  is  also  infiltrated  by  a 
hsemorrhagic  exudation,  and  afterward  breaks  down  into  a  pulpy 
detritus. 

The  "  farcy-buttons ''  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  mus- 
cles arise  either  with  diffuse  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  adjacent 
parts  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  phlegmon,  or  else  small  dr- 
cumscribed,  hard,  or  boggy  tumors  form,  which  are  quite  painless,  and 
then  may  develop  unobserved.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  the  nodules 
are  absorbed ;  more  commonly  the  skin  either  ulcerates  or  sloughs,  and 
great  destruction,  occasionally  extending  even  to  the  bones,  is  the  con- 
sequence. 

Participation  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  in  the 
disease  is  announced  by  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  rdles.  The 
deposits  are  too  minute  to  admit  of  detection  by  physical  examination. 

The  larger  the  number  of  these  symptoms  simultaneously  pre- 
sented by  the  case,  and  the  more  rapidly  they  progress,  so  much  the 
sooner  will  the  patient  succumb  w^ith  all  the  signs  of  the  most  intense 
adynamy,  and  of  the  so-called  typhous  or  putrid  fever,  the  malady 
always  ending  fatally.  Death  may  occur  as  early  as  the  first  day  or 
two,  while  other  cases  drag  on  until  the  third  week. 

In  chronic  glanders  and  chronic  farcy  the  characteristic  lesions  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  muscles,  and  areolar  tissue,  are  more 
sparing  and  less  speedy  of  development  than  in  the  acute  form,  which 
is  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence.  The  skin  usually  remains  intact, 
while  the  lungs  and  bronchial  lining  are  soon  affected.     Pauses  not 
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anfrequentlj  occur  in  the  eruption,  so  that  the  disease  seems  to  have 
subsided  until  ano'jher  cold  abscess  begins  to  form  or  a  new  eruption 
breaks  out.  In  chronic  glanders  and  farcy  also,  the  majoritj  of  pa- 
tients finally  perish  of  marasmus,  and  there  are  very  few  instances  in 
which  the  disease  is  reported  to  have  ended  in  recovery. 

Tbbatmsnt. — One  of  the  important  tasks  of  a  sanitary  police 
should  be  to  diminish  the  opportunity  for  the  propagation  of  the  virus 
as  much  as  possible,  by  the  enforcement  of  strict  regulations.  Such 
precautions  alone  can  be  productive  of  certain  results,  whUe  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  care  will  not  furnish  security,  when,  either  from 
carelessness  or  selfishness,  the  regulations  are  neglected. 

Prevention  of  constitutional  infection,  by  vigorous  destruction  of 
the  point  of  inoculation  of  the  glanders,  can  only  be  hoped  for  imme- 
diately after  contact  of  the  virus  with  the  wound.  The  remedies 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  pronounced  glanders,  calomel  in  large  doses, 
iodine,  Fowler's  solution,  injeclions  of  a  strong  solution  of  creosote  into 
the  nostrils,  and  the  cold-water  cure,  are  all  productive  of  but  little 
benefit,  according  to  our  present  experience.  A  treatment  of  the 
symptoms,  in  which  local  disturbance,  fever,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  are  taken  into  account,  is  the  one  most  to  be  commended* 


OHAPTER   II. 

HTBROPHOBIA — ^LTSSA — ^BABIES. 

ECOLOGY. — ^The  difficult  question  about  the  nature  of  rabies  and 
its  proper  position  in  the  nosological  system  remains  unsettled.  The 
flEust  that  the  poison,  the  absorption  of  which  induces  the  disease,  is 
reproduced  in  the  body  of  the  patient,  goes  far  toward  proving  that  it 
is  infectious.  This  view  is  also  fiEivored  by  the  symptoms  occurring 
among  certain  classes  of  animals.  The  two  chief  forms  of  rabies  in 
dogs,  the  quiet  and  raging,  remind  ua  of  the  febris  nervosa  stupida  and 
febris  nervosa  versatilis  of  old  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  there  art 
certain  objections  to  classing  lyssa  among  typhus  fevers,  the  acute 
exanthemata,  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases.  I  would  especiaUy 
call  attention  to  the  variable  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  in 
different  persons.  We  do  not  certainly  know  the  length  of  time 
between  the  action  of  the  contagion  and  the  outbreak  of  the  malady  in 
all  infectious  diseases,  but  we  suppose  that  the  difference  of  this 
interval  is  only  slight  in  different  persons.  In  lyssa  the  period  of 
incubation  varies  weeks  and  months,  even  if    we  do  not  consider 
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extreme  ca&sa.     Moreover,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
diaracter  of  the  fever  in  this  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases. 

In  1  jBsa,  among  the  symptoms  are  some  nervous  ones,  slightly  anak> 
gous  to  the  neuralgias  whidi  occasionally  occur,  instead  of  the  fever 
in  malarial  infection.  Ljssa  humana  most  resembles  tetanus,  although 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  deny  the  occurrence  of  Ijssa 
as  an  independent  disease,  and  to  identify  it  with  tetanus.  In  the 
well-observed  cases,  neither  continued  tension  of  the  spinal  muscles 
nor  pain  in  the  contracted  muscles  has  been  mentioned,  while  neither 
is  ever  wanting  in  true  tetanus.  The  difference  between  lyssa  and 
tetanus  is,  that  the  spasms,  which  may  be  termed  tetanic,  only  occur 
in  some  paroxysms,  and  are  limited  to  certain  nerves,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  which  are  by  no  means  chiefly  affected  in  traumatic 
or  rheumatic  tetanus.  When  Homberg  terms  lyssa  a  toxoneurosis,  he 
sajrs  all  that  we  actually  know  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Without  the  experience  that  the  poison  is  reproduced  in  the  body 
oi  the  patient,  we  might  most  reasonably  suppose  that  a  toxic  neuritis, 
or  a  toxic  neuropathia,  spread  from  a  peripheral  nerve,  on  which  the 
poison  had  worked,  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebrum;  and, 
since  in  many  cases  changes  in  the  wound  or  in  the  cicatrices  precede 
the  outbreak  of  the  malady,  and  the  time  between  these  changes  and 
the  outbreak  is  very  short,  it  would  be  most  probable  that  the  poison 
had  remained  latent  at  the  scat  of  injury,  but  afterward  had  rapidly 
spread  in  a  centripetal  direction.  This  latency  would  most  remind 
us  of  that  of  syphilis  between  the  different  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 
However,  all  this  reasoning  lacks  a  solid  foundation. 

Lyssa,  or  rabies,  in  its  stricter  sense,  is  a  disease  which  origi- 
nates in  pnimals  of  the  dog  kind,  and  which  indisputably  is  propa- 
gated, in  most  instances,  by  infection  of  one  animal  by  another. 
We  shall  not  discuss  the  question  whether  this  be  its  only  mode  of 
propagation,  or  whether,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  develop 
spontaneously.  The  rabies  of  other  races  of  animals  and  the  hydro- 
phobia of  human  beings  are  purely  contagious  maladies.  This 
poison,  which  exists  in  the  saliva,  blood,  and  perhaps  in  other 
fluids  of  the  body,  is  not  volatile,  but  fixed  in  character ;  it  cannot  pass 
through  the  epidermis,  and  hence  does  no  mischief,  unless  brought  ir 
contact  with  an  ulcerated  or  excoriated  surface. 

Tlie  most  common  cause  of  human  rabies  is  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
More  rarely  the  disease  originates  in  the  bite  of  some  other  rabid 
animal,  such  as  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  cat,  or  the  ox.  The  possibility 
of  infecting  a  healthy  man  by  the  bite  of  a  man  suffering  from  hydro- 
phobia has  not  yet  been  proved  positively ;  but  the  inoculation  of  the 
disease  from  human  beings  to  brutes  has  reneatedlv  been  successful 
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Bites  of  rabid  aniinals  upon  bare  portions  of  the  body  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  if  the  part  bitten  be  covered  bj  the  clothing ;  as,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  poisonous  saliva  is  not  so  readily  conveyed  to  the 
wound,  being  wiped  off  from  the  teeth  by  the  clothing.  For  the  same 
reasons,  there  is  no  danger  from  the  licking,  or  otherwise  moistening, 
of  the  sound  skin  by  the  saliva,  blood,  or  other  fluids  of  a  rabid  animal, 
unless  there  should  happen  to  be  an  abrasion  or  fissure  upon  its  surfaca 

The  virus,  when  implanted  upon  an  excoriation  of  the  skin,  does 
not  lead  to  hydrophobia  unless  there  be  a  certain  degree  of  predispo* 
sition  to  the  disease.  Inoculations  of  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals,  U9 
practised  by  Hertwig^  succeeded  only  in  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the 
animals  operated  upon, seventy-seven  escaping;  and,  according  to  Far 
ber*s  statistics,  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty*five  persons  bitten  by 
rabid  animals,  in  WOrtemberg,  only  twenty-eight  had  hydrophobia. 

Anatoshcal  Appbabancbs. — No  lesions  charactenstio  of  the  dis^ 
ease  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  hydrophobia. 
The  most  common  conditions  consist  in  intense  rigor  mortis,  extensive 
post-mortem  hypostasis,  early  putrefaction  (so  that,  soon  after  death, 
blebs  full  of  gas  begin  to  arise),  intense  staining  of  the  endocardium  and 
walls  of  the  vessels,  hypsruBmia  and  serous  exudation  in  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  in  the  spinal  marrow,  in  some  of  the  sympathetic  gan« 
glia  and  nerves ;  hyperaamia  and  swelling  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
both  of  which  contain  a  collection  of  tenacious  mucus ;  hypostasis  and 
oedema  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lungs ;  engorgement  of  the  wails 
of  the  stomach,  and  great  abdominal  glands.  All  these  lesions,  espe- 
cially the  injection  of  the  nervous  centres  and  nerves,  upon  which,  at 
times,  great  stress  has  been  laid  as  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the 
diseiise,  are  not  constant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  arise  just 
prior  to  dissolution,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  suffered  by  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  during  the  attacks  presently  to 
be  described.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  autopsy  showed  a 
decided  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  follicular  glands  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  posterior  wail  of  the  pharynx,  exactly  corresponding 
with  VircAou>*s  observations. 

Sticptoms  axd  Coubsb. — ^Most  cases  of  lyssa  that  have  been 
well  observed  and  described  closely  resemble  each  other.  One  that 
I  have  seen  corresponds  closely  to  the  dreadful  picture  which 
Romberg  drew  from  his  own  and  other  cases.  As  it  is  universally 
assumed  that  morbid  processes  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  poison 
run  their  course  with  symptoms  which  only  vary  through  personal  idio* 
syncrasy  and  the  variable  intensity  with  which  the  poison  has  acted, 
those  reports  of  lyssa  humana  differing  from  our  description,  in  which 
the  characteristic  symptoms   and  their  peculiar  sequence  are  not 
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mentioned  or  really  did  not  occur,  must  arouse  the  suspicion  that  thej 
were  badly  observed,  or  that  there  was  an  error  of  diagnosis. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  length  of  its  period  of  incubation.  The 
statements  that  hydrophobia  has  made  its  appearance  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  well  as  those  according  to 
which  the  disease  has  broken  out  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day, 
are  probably  dependent  upon  imperfect  observation.  The  shortest 
term  of  incubation  appears  to  be  about  eight  or  ten  days ;  the  longest, 
twelve  or  thirteen  months.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  malady 
breaks  out  in  about  forty  days  after  the  reception  of  the  bite.  The 
reasons  for  this  inequality  of  the  period  of  incubation  are  obscure.  The 
assertions  of  Marochettij  who  claims  that,  during  the  incubative  stage, 
vesicles  form  beneath  the  tongue,  and  that,  by  destroying  these  vesi- 
cles, the  outbreak  of  the  disease  can  be  averted,  have  not  been  substan- 
tiated. But  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which,  toward  the  end 
of  the  stage  of  incubation,  and  a  day  or  two  before  the  onset  of  the 
malady,  peculiar  alterations  have  been  observed  in  the  wound  or  its 
scar,  for  the  wound  has  generally  healed  by  this  time.  The  bite  as- 
sumes a  livid  color,  grows  painful,  and  discharges  a  yellow  ichor. 
The  scar,  which  has  generally  soon  formed  without  remarkable  symp- 
toms, grows  bluish  red,  swells,  and  sometimes  breaks  out  afresh. 
The  patient  also  complains  of  painful  sensations,  shooting  centripetally 
from  the  wound  or  scar,  or  of  a  sense  of  numbness  in  the  bitten  mem- 
ber. These  disturbances  at  the  point  of  entry  of  the  virus  are  very 
often  wanting. 

The  first  or  prodromic  stage  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  pecidiar 
depression  of  the  patient^s  spirits,  amounting  to  an  acute  melancholy, 
and  which  has  caused  the  term  stadium  melancholicum  to  be  applied 
to  this  period  of  the  disorder.  The  patient  seeks  solitude,  is  timid 
and  apprehensive,  and  either  sits  motionless  and  plunged  in  deep  ab- 
straction, or  else  is  unable  to  rest  at  all.  Some  complain  of  an  indefi* 
nite  feeling  of  dread  and  oppression,  and  sigh  repeatedly  without 
any  reason  for  so  doing.  Some  are  preoccupied  with  sad  forebodings, 
or,  if  aware  of  their  perilous  condition,  are  incessantly  tormented  by 
dread  of  the  onset  of  the  malady.  Sleep  is  restless  and  broken  by 
frightful  dreams.  The  precursory  signs  of  the  spasmodic  disturbance 
of  respiration,  afterward  to  attain  so  terrible  an  intensity,  soon  super- 
vene. The  patient  complains  of  pressure  in  the  praecordium,  draws 
profound,  sighing  inspirations,  the  diaphragm  is  depressed,  the  epi- 
gastrium bulges,  and  the  shoulders  are  drawn  upward.  This  spas- 
modic breathing  is  the  first  token  of  the  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  inspiration  which  causes  such  frightful  torments  in  the  second  stago 
of  the  disease. 
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The  prodromic  term  having  lasted  two  or  three  days,  the  second 
or  furious  stage  begins.  Its  onset  is  marked  bj  a  fit  of  choking,  sud- 
denly induced  by  an  attempt  to  drink,  which  renders  the  patient  in- 
capable of  swallowing  a  drop. 

The  moment  the  fluid  enters  the  mouth  and  the  motion  of  swallowing 
is  made,  spasmodic  inspiratory  motions  begin ;  the  thorax  rises  inter- 
ruptedly, and  remains  in  the  position  of  deepest  inspiration  for  ten  or 
twenty  seconds.  During  this  time  the  features  betray  anxiety  and 
terror,  the  eyes  protrude,  head  and  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  then 
comes  an  expiration,  with  which  the  attack  passes  oflF.  I  hare  satisfied 
myself  that  the  inspiratory  muscles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pharynx, 
are  implicated  in  these  seizures.  This  combination  of  spasmodic  con- 
tractions in  both  of  these  sets  of  muscles  is  a  frequent  symptom ;  it 
always  appears  in  the  straining  preceding  vomiting,  as  well  as  in  the 
retching  following  irritation  of  the  pharynx  by  the  finger,  etc.  Retch- 
ing is  always  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  from  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  inspiratory  muscles  complicating  the  spasm  of  the  pharynx; 
and  wc  are  justified  in  giving  the  name  of  retching-fits  to  these  spasms, 
which  form  the  pathognomonic  symptom  of  lyssa,  and  are  given  in 
every  well-recorded  case. 

The  dread  of  water  is  entirely  due  to  the  dreadful  experience  of 
the  patient  on  trying  to  drink.  This  was  so,  not  only  in  my  case,  where 
the  patient,  an  energetic  and  courageous  man,  voluntarily  made 
repeated  attempts  to  drink,  before  he  rejected  with  terror  any  sugges- 
tion of  the  kind,  but  it  is  the  same  in  all  cases  of  undoubted  lyssa 
that  have  been  well  observed  and  accurately  described.  Reports  of 
cases  where  hydrophobia  is  given  as  a  primary  symptom  are  worthy  of 
no  credence.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  at  first^  the  act  of  swallowing 
solid  food  is  not  followed  by  spasms.  Even  a  draught  of  air  on  the 
skin,  or  touching  any  thing  cold,  sudden  irritation  of  the  eye  by  dazzling 
light,  even  sudden  mental  excitement  or  surprises,  may  induce  attacks. 
According  to  my  observation,  the  pharyngeal  muscles  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  reOex  spasms  induced  by  irritating  other  psirts,  as  the 
mouth  or  palate.  On  suddenly  arousing  my  patient,  he  opened  his 
mouth  widely,  threw  the  head  back,  the  thorax  was  raised  as  in  full 
mspiration,  the  epigastrium  became  prominent,  but  there  was  no 
actual  retching.  At  the  height  of  the  disease,  it  looked  as  if  attacks 
occurred  from  time  to  time,  even  without  cause ;  but  I  think  that  even 
these  apparently  spontaneous  attacks  must  1>e  regarded  as  reflex 
spasms,  and  be  referred  to  collections  of  tough  mucus  in  the  pharynx 
or  to  tlie  trickling  into  it  of  saliva.  This  supposition  is  based  on  the 
haste  and  abandon  with  which  the  patients  eject  saliva  and  mucuSi 
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and  their  attempta  to  introduce  the  finger  far  into  the  throat,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  mucus  and  sputa. 

Various  authors  name  tetanic  or  epileptiform  spasms  among  the 
symptoms  of  lyssa ;  but,  on  careful  examination,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  a  case  where  the  detailed  description  of  the  spasms  fullj 
convinced  me  that  they  were  tetanic  or  eclamptic.  It  is  nowhei^ 
stated  that  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  tense,  except  during  the 
attacks,  or  that  consciousness  was  lost  during  the  general  convulsions. 
In  my  patient,  there  was  also  opisthotonos — he  threw  his  hands  and 
feet  about,  and  pitched  around,  so  tliat  he  frequently  fell  on  the  Coor. 
But  these  symptoms  reminded  one  far  more  of  hysterical  spasms,  or  of 
the  actions  of  a  tortured,  despairing  man. 

The  above  s3rmptoms  are  soon  accompanied  by  attacks  of 
boundless  rage,  in  which  the  patients  are  hard  to  manage,  destroy  all 
tjiat  comes  in  their  way,  strike^  kick,  scratch,  and  bite,  if  held  fast — 
and,  not  unfrcquently,  kill  themselves,  if  they  are  carelessly  watched. 

The  biting,  inarticulate  howling,  and  barking  sounds,  are  not  made 
more  frequently  by  a  hydrophobic  patient  than  by  another  madm&a 
in  the  maniacal  stage  of  chronic  cerebral  disease.*  Tlie  patient  of  tea 
warns  his  attendants  between  the  fits,  which  seldom  Inst  longer  than 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  begs  pardon  for  his  misbehavior  toward 
them,  and  sets  his  worldly  afiairs  in  order,  in  perfect  consciousness  of 
the  near  approach  of  his  end.  The  paroxysms  of  madness  and  convul- 
sions, having  steadily  grown  more  frequent  for  two  or  three  days,  now 
begin  to  diminish  in  violence  as  the  patient  loses  strength.  Rarely, 
it  happens  that  death  occurs  at  the  height  of  the  maLidy,  during  b 
severe  and  long-continued  choking-fit  The  exhaustion  and  coUapse 
usually  augment  from  hour  to  hour ;  the  voice  grows  hoarse -and  feeble, 
the  respiration  shallow,  the  pulse  small,  irregular,  and  very  frequent, 
and  death  ensues  with  the  signs  of  a  general  paralysis,  which  is  som^ 
times  preceded  by  a  deceptive  amelioration  of  the  symptoms. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  attacks  of  madness  occurring  in 
lyssa  were  simply  a  result  of  the  despair  that  would  affect  even  a 
person  not  having  tins  disease,  if  he  suffered  from  retching  at  short 
intervals  for  a  day  or  two.  I  once  attended  a  patient  suffering  from 
severe  pharyngitis,  who,  when  I  asked  him  to  try  to  drink,  hurled  the 
glass  from  him,  and  acted  like  a  madman. 

We  find  something  like  this,  too,  in  patients  with  croup  or  oedema 
glottidis.     The  fact,  also,  that  sometimes  patients  of  very  temp>eratc 

■  RomUrg  says  that  a  great  inclination  to  bite,  along  with  the  absence  of  charmo* 
teristic  reflex  spasmn,  is  one  of  the  diagnostic  points  between  true  lyssa  and  thoM 
hypochondriacal  and  maniacal  conditions  that  fear  of  the  disease  not  nnfrequenil^ 
develops  in  persons  that  have  been  bitten.    This  state  might  be  termed  Ijrssophobia. 
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and  reaigned  natures  do  not  become  maniacal  would  also  favor  this 
view.  But  there  are  some  objections  to  it,  especiaUy  the  fact  that, 
even  in  persons  the  most  resigned,  the  absence  of  mania  is  one  of  the 
rarest  excepUons,  as  well  as  the  excessive  height  that  the  madness 
usually  reaches  in  lyssa  patients.  It  is  certainly  more  probable  that 
the  madness  in  lyssa  is  not  due  to  moral  grounds,  but  is  caused  by  a 
propagation  of  the  excessively  increased  morbid  excitability  of  the 
motor-central  apparatus  of  the  phaiyngeal  and  respiratory  nerves 
to  the  central  organs  of  the  psychical  functions.  The  symptoms  of 
the  mania  have  many  analogies  to  reflex  spasms.  Trifling  mental 
excitement  causes  severe  outbreaks,  violent  motions,  and  excited 
actions  in  manaical  patients,  just  as  slight  irritation  of  the  skin  causes 
severe  reflex  spasms  in  patients  with  tetanus. 

Treatment. — ^We  shall  only  make  the  following  brief  remarks 
about  the  sanitary  measures  by  which  the  state  should  try  to  protect 
its  subjects.  The  only  prophylaxis  b  by  confinement  of  dogs.  No 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  lovers  of  dogs.  Any  one  who 
expends  sympathy  on  the  ^^poor  dog,^  and  petitions  against  his 
being  tied  up,  or  wearing  a  muzzle,  should  be  made  to  watch  a  patient 
with  hydrophobia  for  half  an  hour,  and  he  would  soon  be  cured. 
Most  muzzles  that  dogs  wear  do  not  prevent  their  biting,  and  they  are 
only  protective  when  they  do  so.  It  is  very  important  not  to  kill 
dogs  suspected  of  madness,  but  to  shut  them  up  and  observe  them 
closely.  Death,  which  soon  takes  place  spontaneously,  and  the 
symptoms  under  which  it  occurs,  are  far  more  important  in  deter- 
mining that  the  dog  was  mad,  than  are  the  results  of  autopsy ;  for, 
from  the  latter,  especially  if  the  dog  was  killed  by  violence,  it  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  whether  the  dog  was  mad  or  not^  and  harm 
has  been  done  by  such  unreliable,  demonstrative  assertions.  The 
most  we  can  say  is  that  negative  results  of  an  autopsy,  where  no 
changes  have  been  found  in  any  organ  of  a  dog  suspected  of  rabies, 
to  explain  the  symptoms  and  death,  go  to  prove  the  probability  of 
the  dIagnosis—'CspeciaUy  if  we  find  hair,  straw,  rubbish,  etc.,  in  the 
stomach ;  for,  while  a  healthy  dog  would  not  be  apt  to  swallow 
them,  a  mad  one  would. 

If  a  man  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog  suspected  of  rabies,  prophy 
laxis  requires  a  destruction  of  the  spot  with  which  the  )>oison  may 
have  come  in  contact ;  and  every  dog  that  has  bitten  without  pro 
vocation,  or  without   previous    inclination   to   bite,  should  bo  sus- 
pected. 

The  object  of  prophylastio  treatment  should  be  to  destroy  the  por 
tious  of  skin  which  have  come  in  contact  with  the  virus.     It  consists 
in  excision  of  the  wound,  and  in  the  vigorous  cauterization  of  the  part 
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with  the  hot  iron,  or  with  a  deliquescent  caustic,  such  as  caustic  potash, 
butter  of  antimony,  and  the  like.  It  is  also  advisable  not  to  peimit 
the  sore,  resulting  from  detachment  of  the  eschar  thus  made,  to  heal 
too  rapidly,  but,  if  practicable,  to  keep  it  suppurating  for  months. 
These  measures  are  all  the  more  likely  to  be  successful,  the  earlier 
they  are  applied,  but  they  should  never  be  neglected,  even  though 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  infliction  of  the  bite. 

As  a  further  precautionary  treatment,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  to 
the  point  of  salivation,  large  doses  of  belladonna,  and  a  series  of  other 
so-called  antilyssa,  are  employed ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  disease  has  ever  been  averted  by  the  use  of  any  of  these  articles, 
and  whether  the  cases  in  which  hydrophobia  has  not  followed  upon  the 
bite  after  the  use  of  anagallis  arvensis,  gentiana  cruciata,  rosa  canina, 
genista  luteo-tinctoria,  cantharides,  or  may-worm,  did  not  belong  to  the 
seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  subject^  in  whom  the  predisposition  to  rabies 
did  not  exist,  and  without  wliich  hydrophobia  never  occurs.  Inasmuch 
as,  after  the  establishment  of  the  disease,  these  measures  do  not  pro- 
duce even  the  slightest  palUative  effect,  their  prophylactic  virtue  is 
more  than  doubtful ;  hence,  I  by  no  means  regard  it  necessary  to 
subject  a  man,  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  to  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  although  I  should  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  any 
procedure,  be  it  never  so  severe  or  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the 
patient,  if,  according  to  actual  experience,  any  benefit  were  to  he 
expected  from  it. 

If  the  disease  has  broken  out,  there  is  little  hope  of  curing  it,  or 
even  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  for  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  accurately  observed  case  of  lyssa  having  any  other  termi- 
nation than  a  painful  death.  Even  the  waiting  and  nursing  are  very 
diflicult,  and  should  only  be  trusted  to  persons  who  are  humane  as  well 
as  fearless  and  energetic.  Every  thing  that  can  induce  return  of  the 
spasms,  and,  later,  of  the  paroxysms  of  madness,  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  To  relieve  the  thirst,  small  enemata  of  cold  water  may  be 
given  from  time  to  time.  In  the  case  I  saw,  these  were  well  borne 
and  quickly  absorbed.  In  recent  cases,  where  the  patient  is  young 
and  vigorous,  we  may  bleed,  as  in  some  cases  this  has  proved  of 
undoubted  benefit.  If  the  patient  will  bear  it,  we  may  also  let  him 
inhale  chloroform  from  time  to  time,  and  give  subcutaneous  injections 
of  a  strong  solution  of  morphine.  The  favorable  results  said  to  have 
been  attained  in  some  cases  of  tetanus,  by  the  use  of  curare,  decided 
me  to  try  it  in  a  case  of  lyssa  under  my  care.  At  first  ^V^^^y  ^*^ 
^th  of  a  grain  of  carefully- tested  curare  was  subcutaiicously  injected 
at  intervals  of  three  to  four  hours.  Distrustful  as  we  were  about  the 
result,  this  treatment  still  seemed  of  palliative  benefit,  and  seemed 
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to  afford  greater  relief  than  the  morphine  injections.  The  patient 
repeatedly  prayed  for  the  continuance  of  the  curare  injections,  as  he 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  they  relieved  him.  This  experience  is 
enough  to  make  me  urge  injections  of  curare  in  any  case  of  lyssa 
humana ;  and,  as  nothing  can  be  lost  by  it,  to  give  it  even  more  boldly 
than  we  did. 


SECTION  in. 

GENERAL  DISORDERS  OF  NUTRITION  WHICH  DO 
NOT  DEPEND   UPON  INFECTION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CHLOROSIS. 

Etiology, — The  subjects  of  anaemia  and  hydnemia  belong  rather  to 
the  province  of  general  pathology,  since  such  anomalies  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  blood  never  arise  as  independent  affections,  but 
always  appear  as  an  accompaniment  or  consequence  of  other  diseases. 
The  state  of  the  blood  which  gives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as 
chlorosis  differs  from  that  which  induces  hydrsemia.  In  chlorosis,  only 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood  are  diminished  in  number,  while  its 
quantum  of  serum,  albumen,  and  saline  constituents,  is  generally  nor* 
mal.  In  hydnemia,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  blood  poor  in 
cellular  elements,  but  its  scrum  is  deficient  in  albumen,  and  it  probably 
is  overcharged  with  salts.  A  chlorotic  state  of  the  blood  (oligocythae- 
mia,  Voget)  often  develops  with  a  certain  degree  of  independence ;  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  it  frequently  arises  without  our  being  able 
to  perceive  any  morbid  condition  which,  by  augmenting  the  consump- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  by  diminishing  its  production,  might  induce  chlo* 
rosis,  and  which  generally  can  be  discovered  in  amcmia  and  hydnemia. 
In  the  present  chapter  it  is  the  former  class  of  cases  alone  with  which 
we  have  to  do,  and  we  shall  not  notice  those  rare  instances  in  which 
oligocythaemia  develops  as  a  symptom  in  certain  diseases. 

In  females  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four,  chloTosis 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  disorders.  It  is  very  natural,  then,  to 
ascribe  the  disease  to  the  effects  of  those  processes  which  are  g^ing 
on  in  the  bodies  of  young  girls  at  the  period  of  puberty;  but  we 
are  still  ignorant  as  to  what  physiological  connection  exists  be- 
tween the  two  conditions.     We  know  equally  little  of  the 
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wliicli  favor  the  oocuirenoe  of  chlorosis  at  the  time  of  puberty ;  for,  al- 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  development  of  this  affection  is 
often  encouraged  hy  a  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  by  improper 
nourishment,  mental  excitement,  improper  reading,  masturbation,  or 
by  a  generally  unhealthy  mode  of  life,  yet  the  disease  arises  often 
enough  under  conditions  precisely  the  opposite  of  these,  in  girls  who 
work  all  day  in  the  open  air,  who  are  well  fed,  do  not  read  novels,  and 
ore  not  addicted  to  any  secret  vice.  I  may  add  that,  according  to  my 
observation,  obstinate  chlorosb  attacks  all  young  girls  without  except 
tion,  in  whom  the  menses  have  appeared  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year,  and  before  the  development  of  the  breasts  and  pubes. 

Far  more  rarely  chlorosis^-oligsBmia  without  assignable  cause- 
appears  in  children  and  in  pregnant  women,  and  sometimes  even  in 
males.  The  number  of  instances  of  chlorosis  in  this  class  is  very 
limited. 

Anatomicai.  Appearances. — ^The  lesions  characteristic  of  chloro- 
sis lie  mainly  in  the  blood,  which,  with  VtrehoWy  we  may  regard  as  a 
tissue  consisting  of  cells  with  a  liquid  intercellular  substance.  As  has 
been  said  already,  this  intercellular  substance,  the  serum,  does  not 
present  any  constant  anomaly.  Its  composition  generally  is  normal; 
more  rarely  there  is  a  diminution  of  its  albumen.  In  other  cases,  again, 
the  amoimt  of  albumen  of  the  blood-serum  seems  to  be  incre^ed,  so 
that^  besides  the  ollgocythsemia,  there  is  hyperalbuininosis.  In  the  first 
two  instances,  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood  is  probably  reduced, 
while  in  the  latter  the  possibility  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  spite  of 
the  diminished  number  of  the  blood-<oorpuscles,  the  absolute  bulk  of 
the  blood  is  augmented,  adding  a  serous  plethora  to  the  oligocytluemia. 

In  pronounced  chlorosis,  the  disease  in  the  red-blood  corpuscles 
may  be  so  great  that  a  thousand  parts  of  blood  may  contain  but  sixty 
or  forty  parts  of  dried  blood-cells,  instead  of  the  normal  average  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  parts.  Upon  the  autopsy  of  a  chlorotic  person, 
who  has  died  of  intercurrent  disease,  the  viscera  are  all  found  to  be 
remarkably  pale.  In  some  cases,  the  signs  of  simple  httj  degenera- 
tion are  found  in  the  tunica  intima  of  the  great  vessels.* 

Sthptohs  akd  Covbsb. — ^The  most  striking  sjrmptom  of  chlorosis 
consists  in  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes.  When 
the  skin  contains  but  little  pigment,  as  is  the  case  in  blondes,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  of  a  pure  white ;  while,  when  the  pigmentation  is 
intense,  as  in  black-haiied  persons,  it  is  more  of  a  dirty-gray  or  yel« 
.owish  hue.  The  pallor  is  often  most  dibtinctly  pronounced  upon  the 
ears,  while  in  the  mucous  membranes  the  loss  of  color  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  conjunctiva  and  the  gums.  The  reason  for  this  blanching 
of  the  complexion  is  manifest.    The  number  of  red-blood  coipusolea 
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upon  which  the  blood  itself  depends  for  its  redness,  and  the  tissues 
through  which  it  circulates  for  their  tints,  is  reduced  one-half^  or  one- 
third,  or  even  lower.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  namely,  the  occa- 
sional instances  of  chlorosis  in  which  the  cheeks  retain  their  redness, 
are  easj  of  explanation,  when  we  come  to  know  that  the  color  of  the 
blood  b  but  one  of  the  causes  upon  which  the  tint  of  the  cheek  de- 
pends ;  another  consisting  in  the  filling  and  distention  of  the  capil- 
laries. Just  as  there  are  persons  whose  cheeks  are  pale,  in  spite  of 
the  deep  hue  of  their  blood,  because  their  capillaries  are  inadequately 
filled,  so  there  are  other  chlorotic  persons  who,  notwithstanding  that 
their  blood  is  pale,  always  have  red  cheeks,  because  their  capillaries 
are  filled  to  bursting,  and  are  varicose.  The  transient  flush  observed 
in  almost  all  chlorotic  persons  when  excited  or  heated,  and  to  which 
we  shall  refer  hereafter,  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  a  momentary  disten- 
tion of  the  capillaries  with  blood. 

The  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  chlorotic  persons  Is 
often  normal  in  amount,  and  is  sometimes  even  in  a  state  of  exuberant 
development.  This  condition  furnishes  an  important  distinctive  marie 
between  chlorosis  and  the  chronic  anaemia  which  often  manifests  itself 
in  latent  consumption,  and  in  other  concealed  disorders  which  affect 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  In  a  symptomatic  anaemia  or  hydrssmia  of 
tliis  kind,  which  is  frequently  confounded  with  chlorosis,  the  subcutane- 
ous fat  soon  vanishes  as  the  color  of  the  skin  fades.  CEdematous 
effusion  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  rare  in  this  disexise. 
Hence  a  moderate  paleness  of  the  siuface,  accompanied  by  oedema  of 
the  feet,  warrants  the  suspicion  of  hydraemia  and  not  of  chlorosis ;  and 
conversely,  when  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  ears  are  white  as  wax,  and  yet 
there  is  no  sign  of  oedema,  it  is  probable  that  the  serum  of  the  blood 
retains  its  normal  composition,  and  that  the  case  is  a  piu^  oligocythae- 
mia  and  not  a  hydraemia. 

Chlorosis  is  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  shortness  of 
breath,  owing  to  a  diminution  in  the  number,  sometimes  amoimtin^ 
to  one-half  or  more,  of  the  bodies  which  take  up  oxygen,  and  give  out 
carbonic  acid.  The  normal  number  of  respiratory  acts  is  insufficient  to 
supply  oxygen  to  the  lungs  in  quantity  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
system.  Every  bodily  effort,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  tissue, 
and  augmenting  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  aggravates  the  dysp- 
noea, and  multiplies  the  patient's  breathings  to  a  distressing  degree. 
Hence  patients  with  pronounced  chlorosis  scarcely  ever  fail  to  oout- 
plain  that  they  "  get  out  of  breath  "  when  they  walk  fast,  or  mount 
the  stairs.  The  diminution  in  the  interchange  of  gases,  and  especially 
the  impediment  to  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  also  accounts  for  a  second 
series  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  chlorosis.     The  strength  of  the  musdeSi 
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which,  to  be  vigorous,  calls  for  a  supply  of  well-oxygenated  blocd,  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  patient  is  easily  &tigued,  and  complains  of  a 
sense  of  weight  in  his  limbs,  and  not  unfrequently  (pseudo-rheumatic) 
muscular  pains  are  induced  by  the  slightest  effort,  such  as  only  are  felt 
by  healthy  folk  after  unusual  and  excessive  exertion.  Important  as  it 
is  to  the  normal  function  of  the  musdes  that  a  free  supply  of  well* 
oxygenated  blood  should  circulate  within  them,  this  is  equaUy  cssen- 
tial  to  the  proper  action  of  the  nerves.  In  treating  of  the  neuroses, 
in  almost  every  instance,  we  have  referred  to  the  state  cf  the  blood  in 
chlorosis  as  an  important  point  in  their  etiology.  Hence,  neuralgria  is 
extremely  common  among  chlorotic  patients,  that  of  the  trigeminus 
being  especially  frequent  among  the  peripheral  neuralgias,  while  in 
the  internal  organs  cardialgia  is  more  common.  Ansesthesia,  convul* 
sions,  and  palsy,  are  rarer,  and  are  seldom  observed  excepting  when  (as 
sometimes  happens)  hysteria  develops  during  the  disease.  There  are 
nearly  always  signs  of  hysteria  in  chlorosis,  which  consist  of  general 
bodily  and  mental  hypenesthesia,  a  troubled,  irritable  temper,  a  dis- 
position to  weep,  perverted  appetite  (for  instance,  a  craving  for  coffee- 
beans,  slate-pencils,  etc.). 

The  organs  of  circulation  present  numerous  deviations  from  the 
normal.  The  patients  nearly  all  complain  of  palpitation.  I  have 
already  declared  that  this  symptom  is  not  altogether  due  to  an  aug- 
mented or  accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  being  also  in  some  degree 
dependent  upon  a  general  hypcrsesthesia,  whereby  the  impulse  of  that 
organ  is  rendered  distressingly  perceptible,  whereas  it  is  not  felt  at 
all  by  most  persons,  even  when  its  beat  is  enormously  intensified  by 
hypertrophy  (Vol.  I.).  Upon  auscultation  of  the  chest,  over  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  we  hear  the  blowing  sounds  so  often  alluded  to, 
and  which  are  knoAvn  as  ^'  blood  murmurs,''  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  morbid  murmurs  depending  upon  alteration  of  the  structure  of  the 
heart  This  name  is  inappropriate,  however,  as  the  sounds  are  not 
caused  directly  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood.  They  most 
probably  arise  from  an  abnormal  tension  of  the  valves  and  arterial 
walls. 

r*ar  more  firequently,  upon  listening  over  the  jugular  vein,  a  pecu- 
liar humming,  singing  murmur  is  heard,  known  as  the  "Nonnen- 
gerausch,"  or  "  bruit  de  diable."  The  name  is  derived  from  the  sound 
of  the  humming-top,  called  "  Brummkreisel "  in  North  Germany,  and 
"Nonne"  (nun)  in  other  places;  while  in  France  it  is  called  the 
*  diable."  The  sound  is  more  intense  upon  the  right  side  than  upor. 
the  left,  and  subsides  when  the  patient  assumes  a  horizontal  attitude 
or  draws  a  forced  breath.  The  mode  of  origin  of  the  "  bruit  de  diable  ^ 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  The  lower  part  of  the  internal  jugular  veins 
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lying  behind  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  is  attached  upon  all 
sides,  so  that  it  cannot  collapse,  like  other  veins,  when  the  stream  of 
blood  is  reduced  in  volume.  When  the  jet  of  blood  which  enters 
this  large  space  is  too  small,  it  can  only  fill  it  by  forming  an  eddy. 
This  whirling  current  throws  the  walls  of  the  veins  into  sonorous 
vibration.  If  the  neck  be  turned  to  one  side  so  as  to  compress  the 
jugular  of  the  opposite  side  between  the  omohyoid  muscle  and  the 
cervical  fascia,  the  bruit  dc  diable  becomes  audible  in  the  majority 
even  of  full-blooded,  healthy  persons.  When  the  sound  is  perceptible 
without  such  a  turning  of  the  neck,  it  may  always  be  inferred  that  the 
patient's  blood  is  impoverished  and  that  his  veins  are  scantily  filled. 
The  excessive  nervous  irritability  arising  from  inadequate  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  also  involves  the  vasomotor  nerves ;  whence  the  sudden 
flushing  and  paling  of  chlorotic  persons. 

Besides  the  cardialgia  already  alluded  to,  other  serious  disorders 
of  the  digestive  system  arise  in  chlorosis,  which,  unless  watched  with 
patience  and  attention,  might  give  rise  to  dangerous  mistakes.  The 
appetite  is  nearly  always  diminished ;  after  eating,  there  is  a  sense  of 
pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  with  acid  eructations  and  other 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  which,  in  most  patients,  depend  on  ''atonic 
weakness  of  digestion ''  (VoL  L),  and  generally  disappear  as  the  state 
of  the  blood  improves.  Affections  such  as  these  are  not  dangerous, 
and  nearly  always  get  well  under  proper  treatment ;  unfortunately, 
however,  the  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  also  a  very  common  occur- 
rence in  chlorosis,  and  often  develops  undetected.  In  treatment  of  a 
chlorotic  patient,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  cardialgia  and 
dyspepsia  may  be  dependent  upon  this  grave  lesion  of  the  stonuu^ 
and  all  suitable  means  must  be  invoked  to  aid  us  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 
Neglect  of  such  precautions  may  terminate  in  an  unexpected  and  tragic 
denouement  by  haBmatemcsis,  or  even  by  perforation. 

The  urine  of  a  chlorotic  patient,  unless  there  be  intercurrent  fever, 
is  remarkably  limpid  and  light.  The  lowness  of  its  specific  gravity  is 
probably  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  urea  which  it  contains,  and  its 
light  color  to  a  deficicnce  in  coloring  matter.  Reduction  in  the  supply  of 
oxygen  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  destructive  assimi- 
lation, and  consequently  for  the  diminution  of  the  urea  in  the  urine. 
We  know  but  little  regarding  the  formation  of  its  coloring  matter,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  derived  from  that  of  the  blood ; 
iience,  when  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  which  contain  the 
red  matter,  is  diminished,  it  is  not  surprising,  ca^teris  paribu.%  that  the 
coloring  of  the  urine  should  decrease. 

The  sexual  function  nearly  always  suffers  derangement,  generally 
ui  the  fonn  of  amenorrhoja,  more  rarely  in  the  form  of  excessive  meiv 
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struatlon  or  of  djsmenoirhoea  (Vol.  IL),  When  amenoirhoea  occurs,  it 
IS  almost  always  because  the  ovules  do  not  mature ;  for,  generally,  all 
the  other  signs  which  attend  ripening  and  expulsion  of  the  ovum  are 
absent,  besides  the  bleeding.  By  the  laity,  and  even  by  some  physicians, 
amenorrhcea  is  supposed  to  be  a  constant  symptom  of  chlorosis,  an  error 
which  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  the  utmost  mischief  by  inducing 
the  premature  suspension  of  remedies  still  urgently  required,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  or  appearance  of  the  menses.  Indeed,  owing  to 
this  erroneous  idea,  that  ddorosis  is  always  attended  by  amenorrhoca,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  chlorotio  girls,  suffering  from  dysmenor- 
rhoea  or  menorrhagia,  and  complaining  of  headache  and  palpitation,  are 
supposed  to  be  ''  too  fiill-blooded,"  and  are  therefore  purged  and  bled. 
Finally,  in  many  chloroUc  patients,  besides  the  irregular  menstruation, 
there  is  a  catarrh  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  (Vol.  IL,  pp.  123,  171). 

The  course  of  chlorosis,  imless  cut  short  by  proper  medication,  is 
almost  always  slow  and  tedious.  This  disease,  if  not  detected,  or  if 
treated  homceopathically,  often  lasts  for  months,  and  sometimes  iox 
many  years.  It  generally  terminates  in  recovery,  although,  in  very 
young  persons,  one  or  more  relapses  are  apt  to  occur.  More  rarely, 
chlorosis  passes  over  into  other  disorders,  such  as  tuberculosis.  It 
never  endangers  life,  excepting  through  its  complications,  particularly 
the  very  common  one  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  stories 
about  acute  febrile  chlorosis  terminating  in  death  are  the  result  of 
erroneous  diagnosis ;  although  it  is  true  that  unimportant  febrile  dis- 
eases, when  they  attack  chlorotic  patients,  are  often  accompanied  by 
typhoid  symptoms  and  assume  a  malignant  type. 

Tbeatment. — Attempts  to  fulfil  the  causal  indication  in  chlorosis 
are  very  seldom  followed  by  benefit,  a  proof  that  the  causes  to  which 
the  disease  is  generally  ascribed  are  not  relevant  ones.  Chlorotio 
girls  are  often  restored  to  health  in  a  few  weeks,  by  the  fulfilment  of 
the  indications  from  the  disease  itself,  although  they  had  been  long 
and  carefully,  though  fruitlessly,  protected  from  pemidoua  agencies, 
had  passed  months  in  the  country,  lived  on  the  best  of  food,  exercbed 
daily,  and  taken  a  course  of  German  or  Swedish  gymnastics  without 
bringing  color  to  their  lips  and  cheeks,  relief  to  their  shortness  of 
breath,  or  improvement  to  their  irritable  and  fretful  temper.  The 
reputation  which  dietetic  treatment  enjoys,  as  a  remedy  for  chlorosis,  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  not  only  does  pure  oligo- 
c^thsemia  bear  this  name,  but  it  also  is  given  to  a  great  variety  of 
anaemic  conditions,  in  which  such  treatment  is  indispensable,  while  the 
use  of  iron  is  but  of  secondary  importance.  Experience  teaches  daily 
that  brilliant  cures  of  pure  chlorosis  may  be  made  under  the  most  un- 

&vorable  external  conditions. 
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The  indications  from  the  disease  itself  demand  the  exhibition  of 
iron.  If  any  medicine  ever  deserved  the  name  of  a  specific,  iron  does, 
as  a  remedy  in  this  disease.  The  sm^r  our  diagnosis,  so  much  the  more 
certain  may  we  be  of  succeeding ;  and  when,  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tions, we  fail  of  success,  there  will  be  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
case  is  not  simple  chlorosis,  but  an  anasmia  depending  upon  some 
other  unperceived  or  \mrecognizable  disorder.  The  progress  of  a  chlo- 
rosis, which,  developing  in  a  young  girl  at  the  period  of  puberty,  has 
defied  all  treatment,  often  proves  it  to  have  been  but  the  initiatory 
stage  of  a  tuberculosis,  or  the  anaemia  consequent  upon  a  chiODie 
gastric  ulcer.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  iron 
improves  the  defective  state  of  the  blood.  The  existing  red-blood 
corpuscles  are  not  wanting  in  iron,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  red 
corpuscles  themselves,  into  whose  chemical  composition  iron  enters 
to  a  slight  extent.  Perhaps  the  iron  stimulates  the  activity  of  the 
region  where  the  red  corpuscles  are  formed,  or  perhaps  it  regulates 
the  digestion,  and  thus  promotes  the  supply  of  material  for  the  forma- 
tion of  blood-corpuscles.  But  there  is  no  sound  foundation  for  any  of 
these  hypotheses,  the  number  of  which  might  be  materially  increased. 

Opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  the  proper  form  and  dose  of  iron.  Iran- 
filings  are  much  prized  by  certain  well-known  and  fortunate  practition- 
ers ;  others,  equally  celebrated  and  successful,  prescribe  one  or  other 
of  its  salts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  claiming  its  effects  to  be 
more  certain,  and  better  borne.  Others,  again,  begin  treatment  with 
the  "  mildest "  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  as  the  mallate  or  lao 
tate  of  iron,  proceeding  thence  to  the  "  stronger "  ones,  the  chloride 
and  sulphate,  winding  up  the  treatment  with  the  filings.  Besides  the 
limatura  ferri,  which  may  be  given  in  three  to  six  grains  as  a  dose, 
generally  with  an  addition  of  powdered  cinnamon,  the  tinct.  ferri  pomat^ 
(gtt.  xv-xxa),  the  lactate  of  iron  (gr.  ij-v),  the  ferri  carb.  saocharat. 
(gr.  iv-x),  the  tinct,  ferri  chlor.  (gtt.  x-xxx),  ferri  sulph.  (gr.  j-iv), 
are  the  preparations  of  iron  in  most  common  use.  From  the  estimate 
in  which  these  various  preparations  are  held  by  different  established 
authorities,  and  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  practitioner  has  his 
"  pet  article,"  which  he  uses  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred :  1.  That  the  efficacy  of  iron  in  chlorosis  does  not  depend  upon 
the  form  in  which  it  is  administered.  2.  That  nearly  all  ferruginous 
preparations  are  well  borne  in  chlorosis.  3.  That  special  indications 
for  the  exhibition  of  one  or  other  of  them  cannot  be  laid  down,  Foi 
more  than  twenty  years  I  have  used  JBlaucTs  pills  almost  exdusivel^ 
in  chlorosis,  and  have  witnessed  such  brilliant  results  from  them  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  that  I  have  never  found  any  opportunity  to  ex- 
periment with  other  articles.     Instead  of  the  forty-eight  huge  bolt. 
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Aooording  to  Bhxud^B  original  prescription  (]$  Ferri  sulp.  pvlv.,  potass, 
cark  pune,  Sa  |  ss,  tragacanth.  q.  s.  u.  £  piL),  I  have  ninety-six 
pills  made.  Nor  am  I  so  timid  in  incieasing  the  dose  aooording  to 
BknicPa  fonnula,  but  order  three  pills  thrice  daily,  and  sometimes  foui 
or  five  if  they  aio  well  borne,  which  they  almost  always  are.  Three 
boxes  of  JBlaucTs  pills  nearly  always  suffice  to  cure  the  most  persistent 
chlorosis.  At  Magdeburg  and  Grei&wald  I  often  had  to  send  my  re- 
cipe for  the  pills  to  a  great  distance,  my  good  fortune  in  the  treatment 
of  chlorosis — to  which,  by-the-by,  I  owe  the  rapid  growth  of  my  pnuy 
tice — ^having  given  me  a  grpat  reputation  as  the  possess^  of  a  sovct' 
eign  remedy  against  that  disease. 

I  do  not  suppo^  that  JBlautTa  pills  excel  all  other  ferruginous 
preparations  in  virtue ;  indeed,  I  have  repeatedly  satisfied  myself  that 
colleagues  who  made  use  of  other  recipes  obtained  equal  results,  pro* 
vided  only  that  they  gave  doses  of  equal  size ;  but  I  also  believe  that 
the  efficacy  of  JBlaucTs  pills  cannot  be  surpassed,  simply  because  they 
can  be  administered  in  very  large  doses  without  distressing  the  patient. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  truth  of  this  some  ten  years  ago.  I 
was  asked  for  my  recipe  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  at  first  referred 
him  to  the  Canstatt  text-book,  which  contained  the  well-known  formula 
for  SlaucTs  boli ;  but,  as  he  did  not  have  that  book,  I  told  him  the 
formula,  adding,  that  I  began  with  three  boli,  raising  the  dose  one 
bolus  every  three  day&  Some  time  afterward  my  colleague  took  occa- 
sion to  thank  me,  extolling  the  excellent  effect  of  the  medicine,  and 
stating  how  well  it  had  been  borne  by  the  patient.  As  it  turned  oui, 
however,  he  had  misunderstood  me,  and,  instead  of  raising  the  dose 
every  three  dayB,  had  added  one  bolus  at  every  dose. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  does  not 
require  large  quantities  of  iron,  because  the  amount  of  it  taken  up  by 
the  blood  is  very  small,  and  sinci>,  even  when  small  doses  are  given,  a 
large  portion  of  the  metal  always  passes  off  in  the  stools  as  superflu- 
ous, and  further,  because  the  efficacy  of  the  chalybeate  springs  in  this 
disease  proves  that  a  minimum  of  iron  will  suffice.  Without  going 
into  groundless  theoretical  discussions,  I  will  admit  that  the  disease 
will  also  recover  (although  somewhat  slowly)  under  the  use  of  smaller 
doses  of  iron,  and  may  be  cured  by  chalybeate  waters ;  but  the  numbei 
of  patients  who  have  recovered  in  my  practice  through  the  employment 
of  Blaud*a  pills,  and  under  that  of  my  colleagues  under  the  use  ol 
carbonate  of  iron  (piL  ferri  carb.),  or  of  lactate  of  iron  in  large  doses, 
after  they  had  taken  small  doses  of  tincture  of  iron  and  wine  of  iron 
for  years  without  positive  effect,  and  had  repeatedly  visited  Pynooot 
and  Driburg,  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  we  shall 
cure  chlorosis  most  speedily  and  surely  by  means  of  those  ferruginous 
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preparations  -^hioh  can  be  tolerated  in  the  largest  doseSi  and  of  these 
BlaucTa  pills  stand  highest  on  the.  list. 

A  veiy  common  error  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  consists  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  erethism,  digestive  disturbance,  and  other 
troubles  due  to  the  state  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  mineral  adds,  bit* 
ters,  and  other  medicines ;  while  iron,  from  which  alone,  or  at  least 
from  which  the  greatest  benefit  b  to  be  anticipated,  is  neglected 
Such  preparatory  treatment  almost  always  retards  the  recovery  un- 
necessarily. 

I  will  finally  observe  that,  as  long  as  my  chlorotic  patients  continue 
languid,  indisposed  to  exertion,  and  void  of  appetite,  I  do  not  u^ 
them  to  walk  or  to  eat,  generally  to  their  great  satisfaction ;  but  I 
make  them  promise  that  they  will  exercise  assiduously  as  soon  as  they 
feel  the  strength  and  inclination  to  walk,  and  that  they  will  take  food 
freely  whenever  they  gain  an  appetite  to  eat,  the  acquirement  of  which 
is  seldom  long  withheld.  I  have  already  said  that  relapses  of  chlorosis 
cannot  be  averted,  especially  when  it  sets  in  at  the  commencement  of 
the  period  of  evolution ;  hence  I  always  take  the  precaution  of  suggest- 
ing  the  possibility  or  even  the  probability  of  a  relapse,  and  have  often 
found  that  the  patient  and  her  relatives  do  not  take  the  prospect  much 
to  heart,  when  I  assure  them  that  the  second  attack  will  be  as  speedily 
curable  as  the  first. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  I  consider  the  chalybeate  springs  super' 
fiuous,  and  far  less  effective  than  iron  given  in  large  doses,  yet,  when 
a  convalescent  from  chlorosis  fears  a  relapse,  I  would  recommend  the 
springs  of  Pyrmont,  Driburg,  Cudowa,  Altwasser,  St,  Moritz,  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  Imnau,  in  Swabia. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCORBUTUS — SCURVY, 

Etiology. — ^The  abnormal  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  ti 
which  chlorosis  is  due  can  be  detected  by  microscopic  and  chemical  in 
vestigation ;  these  aids  fail  us  in  our  researches  upon  scurvy.  It  has 
been  stated,  indeed,  that,  in  scorbutic  blood,  the  fibrin  is  diminished, 
or  has  lost  its  coagulability ;  or  that  the  salts  of  soda  are  abnormally 
increased,  while  those  of  potash  are  diminished ;  but,  after  repeated  in- 
vestigation, the  truth  of  none  of  these  statements  has  been  established. 
Nevertheless,  the  commonly  adopted  opinion,  that  scurvy  b  a  disease 
dependent  upon  a  derangement  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  is 
probably  correct.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  arises 
under  conditions  imfavorable  to  a  normal  composition  of  the  blood,  we 
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flhall  see,  while  dlseufisiDg  its  Bjinptoms,  that  these  depend  upon  a 
disease  of  the  capillary  walls,  extending  throughout  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  system  that  we  must  infer  that  the  starting<-point  of  the  malady 
is  an  imperfect  state  of  nutrition  of  the  capillary  walls  resulting  from 
improper  nourishment. 

With  regard  to  the  etiology  of  scurvy^  we  shall  limit  our  remark^ 
to  a  statement  of  the  conditions  which  are  found  to  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  since,  until  we  know  in  what  the  scorbutic  state 
of  the  blood  consists,  all  theoretical  reasoning  upon  its  connection  with 
these  pernicious  conditions  is  idle.  Scurvy  is  so  common  an  occurrence 
during  long  voyages  at  sea  (seanscurvy),  where  the  crew  live  almost 
entirely  upon  hard  bread  and  salt  meat,  and  are  entirely  deprived  of 
potatoes  and  fresh  vegetables,  that  the  disease  has  been  attributed 
sometimes  to  the  over-supply  of  salt  in  the  food,  sometimes  to  want 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  and  sometimes  again  to  both  causes  com* 
inned.  The  tlieory,  that  in  scorbutic  blood  there  is  an  undue  prepon* 
deranoe  of  the  salts  of  soda  over  the  salts  of  potash,  seems  to  find 
support  from  the  frequence  of  this  affection  among  seamen  who  are 
deprived  of  vegetables,  while  profusely  supplied  with  salt.  Neverthe- 
less, although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  food  of  sea-faring  people 
during  long  voyages  furnishes  one  of  the  conditions  which  flavor  the 
occurrence  of  scurvy,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  disease.  Scurvy  has  been  known  to  break  out  early, 
and  with  great  virulence,  in  ships  where  the  crew  have  been  greatly 
exposed  to  cold,  particularly  to  moist  cold,  as  well  as  in  ships  which 
liave  been  detained  by  protracted  calms  at  the  equator.  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  immoderate  £a.tigue  and  a  despondent,  melancholy 
state  of  mind  favor  the  development  of  the  disease,  while  a  crew  who 
work  moderately,  and  keep  up  their  spirits  and  courage,  retain  their 
health  much  longer,  in  spite  of  the  badness  of  their  food.  That  scurvy 
does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  use  of  salt  food,  and  want  of 
fresh  pro\ision,  is  proved  still  more  forcibly,  and  moreover,  the  hypotb* 
esis  regarding  the  preponderance  of  the  salts  of  soda  over  those  of 
potash  in  scorbutic  blood  is  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that  it  also  appears 
among  people  whose  diet  is  almost  entirely  vegetable,  but  who  suffer 
from  destitution,  and  live  in  cold,  moist  cellars,  as  is  the  case  m  north- 
ern countries,  especially  in  Russia  (land-scurvy). 

The  repeated  outbreaks  of  scurvy  among  the  inmates  of  garrisons 
and  prisons,  and  other  humanely  and  conscientiously  kept  institutions, 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  cannot  always  be  ascribed  to  the 
influences  above  mentioned. 

Anatomical  Appxxranges. — ^Tho  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
iled  of  scurvy,  if  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration,  exhibit  ex* 
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hreme  emaciation  and  a  moderate  oedema,  partictilarlj  of  the  lower 
extremities.  The  integuments  are  of  a  dirty,  ashy  hue,  and  axe  gen- 
erally covered  by  dry  detached  epithelium.  Here  and  there  extraTi^ 
sations  of  variable  size  are  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  cutis  as  well  as 
in  the  subcutaneous  and  mtermuscular  connective  tissue.  Besides  the 
liq  lid  effusions  of  blood,  hard  coagulated  infiltrations,  stained  red  bj 
an  admixture  of  blood,  are  almost  always  found  beneath  the  skin,  be* 
tween  the  muscles ;  more  rarely  within  the  muscles  themselves.  The 
blood  is  remarkably  liquid  and  dark  in  color.  The  walls  of  the  vessels 
and  the  tissues  about  them  are  deeply  stained  by  it.  In  the  cavities 
of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  peritonseum,  and  articular  capsules,  there  is 
almost  always  a  serous  or  serofibrinous  efPiision,  with  an  admixture  of 
blood.  The  lungs  are  more  or  less  compressed  by  the  pleural  effusion, 
while  the  uncompn^ssed  portion  is  the  seat  of  a  bloody  oedema.  The 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidnejrs,  are  studded  with  ecchymoses,  and  appear 
relaxed  and  filled  with  blood,  which  also  is  extravasated,  and  infiltrates 
the  tissues.  Ecchymoses  also  exist  between  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  intestine.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  is  red- 
dened, swollen,  and  relaxed,  and  sometimes  is  in  a  state  of  follicular 
ulceration. 

Symptoms  and  Coitrse. — ^The  first  signs  of  scurvy  are  usually 
those  of  a  general  cachexia ;  the  patients  complain  of  great  debility 
and  lassitude,  and  particularly  of  a  sense  of  excessive  weight  in  their 
lower  limbs.  Their  spirits  are  deeply  depressed,  they  can  no  longer 
devote  themselves  to  the  slightest  work,  and  are  excessively  sad  and 
despondent.  At  the  same  time  the  face  of  the  patient  loses  its  bright 
hue  and  grows  pale  and  muddy,  the  lips  acquire  a  bluish,  livid  tinge, 
the  eyes  sink  into  their  sockets,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  blue  ring. 
These  symptoms  are  usually  accompanied  by  darting  or  piercing  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  joints,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  rheumatic 
pains.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  characteristic  local  manifestations  of 
scurvy  to  show  themselves  until  the  precursory  symptoms  have  cott 
tinned  for  some  days  or  even  for  some  weeks ;  although  Cejka  has 
often  observed  the  disease  to  commence  locally,  the  signs  of  cachexia 
not  appearing  until  the  gums  had  grown  very  sore,  and  all  the  body 
was  covered  with  scurvy-spots. 

In  our  first  volume  we  have  described  the  scorbutic  sore  mouth  io 
detail.  It  is  the  most  common  and  generally  is  the  first  of  the  loca^ 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule 
also.  Cejka  mentions  instances  in  which  sugillations,  tense  oedema 
of  the  feet,  and  hard,  painful  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue,  pre- 
ceded the  bloody  oedcmatous  relaxation  of  the  gums.  The  elfusir>ns 
of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  skin,  mentioned  above,  sometimes  take 
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Uie  fonn  of  small  round  petechias,  sometimea  of  yibioes,  and  sometime! 
of  extensive  ecchjmoses.  They  almost  always  appear  first  upon  the 
lower  extremities,  and  afterward  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  body* 
Regions  exposed  to  the  action  of  trifling  mechanical  violence  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  become  the  seat  of  the  ecchymosea.  In  the  epidemic  in 
the  house  of  correction  at  Prague,  described  by  C^ka^  the  influence  of 
mechanical  action  was  strikingly  apparent.  In  most  patients  the  hot 
lows  of  the  knees  were  most  affected,  but,  in  wood-cutters  and  in  per* 
sons  who  worked  at  the  spinning-wheel,  the  right  arms  were  attacked. 
Wool-combers  and  laundresses  suffered  in  their  forearms ;  women  in  the 
place  where  their  garters  pressed.  The  spots  which  at  first  were  violeti 
and  of  ttlmost  a  blackish  brown,  pass  through  the  well-known  changes 
of  color  peculiar  to  extravasations,  blue,  green,  yellow,  eta  When 
new  spots  appear,  while  the  old  ones  are  fading,  dark-blue  and  green- 
ish-yellow spots  are  found  simultaneously  upon  the  skin.  Sometimes 
circumscribed  effusions  beneath  the  epidermis  give  rise  to  blebs  filled 
with  a  bloody  liquid  (purpura  bullosa,  pemphigus  scorbuticus),  which, 
if  they  burst  and  are  treated  carelessly,  may  result  in  obstinate  ulcers. 
Ulcers  also  form  in  some  patients  after  the  receipt  of  trifling  injuries. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  flabby,  spongy,  bleeding  granulations 
which  cover  their  surface.  The  hard  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous 
and  intermuscular  areolar  tissue  forms  rounded  tumors  beneath  the 
skin,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  fist,  situated 
usually  upon  the  lower,  more  rarely  upon  the  upper  extremities,  and 
upon  the  belly,  throat,  and  cheeks ;  they  cause  more  or  less  pain,  and 
are  covered  by  a  skin  which  either  retains  its  normal  color  or  else  is 
suffused  by  blood.  Sometimes  the  indurations  are  extensive  and  dif* 
fuse,  covering  the  haras,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thighs.  They  are  hard  as  a  board,  and,  owing  to  the  pressure 
which  they  exert  upon  the  muscles,  they  render  all  movement  of  the 
affected  limb  impossible.  The  cutis  remains  immovable  above  this 
difluse  induration,  and  is  either  of  normal  appearance  or  is  suffused 
with  blood.  Besides  the  bleeding  from  the  gums,  which,  though  not 
always  very  profuse,  is  seldom  absent,  haemorrhage  from  other  mucous 
membranes  occurs  m  some  patients,  especially  epistaxis,  hsemoptysisi 
metrorrhagia,  and  bleeding  from  the  bowels.  Ecchymosis  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  effusions  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  with  malignant 
ophthalmia,  have  occasionally  been  noticed. 

The  inflammations  of  intl^mal  viscera,  particularly  scorbutic  peri- 
carditis and  plcuritis,  do  not  differ  in  any  characteristic  or  peculiar  man- 
ner from  primary  inflammation.  Voluminous  effusions  are  often  rap> 
idly  deposited,  putting  the  patient  in  danger  of  suffocation ;  but  I  have 
also  witnessed  the  rapid  and  unexpected  reabsorption  of  large  fx>lleo 
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tions  in  the  pleura  and  pericardium  of  scorbutic  persons.  Ovfiug  to 
the  variety  and  irregularity  in  the  succession  of  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  the  few  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  have 
presented  very  different  aspects. 

Its  course  is  chronic,  and,  if  the  pernicious  influences  under  which  it 
has  arisen  be  not  allayed,  it  is  often  extremely  tedious.  In  these  prt> 
tracted  cases  the  prostration  of  the  patient  becomes  excessive ;  some- 
times he  faints  with  every  attempt  to  sit  upright ;  he  complains  of  a 
distressing  palpitation  and  great  dyspncea;  the  action  of  the  heart 
grows  very  weak  and  rapid,  extensive  oedema  arises  in  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  while  the  soreness  of  the  gums,  the  ecchy- 
moses,  the  brawny  infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and  the  other  local 
affections,  increase  greatly  in  extent  and  intensity.  A  marked  feature 
of  the  disease  consists  in  the  rapidity  of  its  abatement  and  the  8udden 
transformation  from  a  condition  of  the  utmost  distress  to  one  of  rela- 
tive convalescence,  often  terminating  in  full  recovery,  when  the  patient 
is  rescued  from  noxious  influences,  and  placed  in  a  condition  favorable 
to  a  cure.  It  is  true  that,  under  such  circumstances,  their  recovery  is 
very  slow,  and  they  always  retain  a  great  tendency  to  relapse. 

A  fatal  termination  of  scurvy  occurs  either  late  in  the  disease  from 
extreme  exhaustion  and  general  dropsy,  or  else  it  takes  place  earlier 
and  before  the  prostration  has  acquired  much  intensity  from  pleurisy, 
pericarditis,  profuse  bloody  diarrhoea,  or  other  complications. 

Treatment. — In  modem  days  the  sea-scurvy  has  become  rare, 
owing  to  the  shortening  of  voyages,  and  to  the  better  supplying  of 
ships,  csj^ecially  by  the  provision  now  made  of  lemon-juice,  sauer-kraut, 
and  hermetically  sealed  vegetables,  Land-sciury  also,  which  formeriy 
was  of  much  more  common  occurrence,  has  become  a  rare  disease  in 
this  country,  fix)m  the  wholesomeness  of  the  dwellings  and  the  improved 
diet  which  paupers  now  enjoy,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  modem  cul- 
ture, so  that  a  prophylaxis  against  scurvy  is  no  longer  talked  ot  In- 
deed, precautionary  remedies  are  now  superfluous,  excepting  when 
several  cases  of  scurvy  break  out  in  a  barrack,  or  workhouse,  or  similar 
institution,  causing  apprehension  of  an  epidemic  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease. These  precautions  consist  in  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
cleanliness,  warmth  of  clothing,  ventilation  of  apartments,  exercise  in 
(he  open  air,  a  sufficient  allowance  and  proper  choice  of  food,  which 
should  consist  of  fresh  meat,  and,  if  possible,  also  of  fresh  vegetables, 
and  salad.  Good  beer  should  also  be  provided,  and,  where  tliis  is  un- 
obtainable, brandy-and-water  should  be  administered.  The  cost  of 
such  attentions  is  amply  compensated  for,  if  we  succeed  in  putting  a 
check  upon  the  disease. 

In  cases  of  pronounced  scurvy,  the  freshly-expressed  luice  of  certain 
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plants,  espedallj  that  of  the  order  of  orudfera,  sach  as  watcrKsresses, 
cabbage,  mustard,  radishes,  horse-radishes,  spoon-wort  (scurvy-grass), 
and  the  like,  is  extremely  beneficial,  while  the  extracts  of  the  same 
plants  are  quite  useless.  The  healing  effect  of  a  fresh  vegetable  diet 
upon  scurvy  is  much  more  positively  ascertained  than  is  the  depend* 
ence  of  the  disease  upon  a  want  of  such  nourishment.  Next  in  virtue 
b  the  juice  of  certain  add  fruits,  especially  that  of  lemons  and 
oranges,  although  that  of  cherries,  currants,  apples,  and  the  like,  is 
also  serviceable.  The  mineral  adds  are  of  no  benefit  whatever.  The 
bitters  and  aromatios,  also,  are  of  a  questionable  and  certainly  of  a 
very  secondary  value.  The  barm  of  beer,  also,  has  a  great  reputation 
as  an  anti-scorbutic,  when  given  to  the  amount  of  six  or  eight  ounces 
daily.  It  is  very  important  that  the  rules  as  to  diet  and  regimen,  laid 
down  above,  in  treating  of  the  prophylaxis,  should  be  carefully  ol>> 
served.  The  local  treatment  of  the  sore  mouth  has  been  discussed 
already.  For  the  ecchymoses  and  infiltrations,  lotions  and  compresses 
wet  with  aromatic  vinegar,  spirits  of  camphor,  and  the  like,  may  be 
applied.  The  hsemorrhages  and  internal  inflammations  are  to  be 
treated  upon  general  principles,  due  regard  always  being  had  to  the 
prostrate  condition  of  the  patient 


CHAPTER   III. 

PUBPUBA    HJBHOBBHAGICA — ^THE  *' MORBUS   HACIJL0SX7S  *'   OF 

WEBLHOF. 

Etiology. — ^The  symptoms  of  the  spotted  disease  of  TFertto^  re- 
semble those  of  scurvy,  as  hr  as  regards  the  appearance  of  extravasa* 
tions  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane ; 
but  the  haemorrhages  are  not  accompanied  by  any  affection  of  the 
mouth,  nor  by  the  peculiar  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  infiltra- 
tions, nor  the  hemorrhagic  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes, 
which  we  know  to  be  sj'mptoms  of  sciuvy. 

The  reason  for  the  tenderness  of  the  capillaries  in  Werlhqf^s  dis- 
ease is  obscure.  The  extension  of  the  hsemorrhages  over  various  parts 
of  the  body,  its  frequent  occurrence  among  feeble  and  debilitated  per- 
sons, and  among  convalescents  from  severe  illness,  and  its  appearance 
m  those  who  dwell  in  damp,  unwholesome  lodgings,  or  in  other  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  make  it  probable  that  the  disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels depends  upon  an  improper  state  of  this  nutrition,  or  upon 
insufficient  or  bad  nutriment  On  the  other  hand,  robust,  powcrfril 
jidividuals,  living  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  and 
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who  do  not  offer  the  slightest  reason  for  a  defective  state  of  Uood,  aio 
also  sometimes  attacked. 

Symftoscs  and  Coubse. — Sometimes  the  first  symptoms  of  TfM- 
fiof^s  disease  consist  in  the  appearance  of  numerous  purpuric  spots 
upon  the  skin ;  in  other  instances  the  haemorrhages  are  preceded  foi 
some  days  or  weeks  by  digestive  derangement^  languor,  debility,  but 
never  by  the  signs  of  severe -cachexia,  such  as  generally  precede  the 
onset  of  scurvy.  The  purpuric  spots,  though  small,  are  generally  nu- 
merous. Their  most  common  seat  is  upon  the  extremities  and  body, 
although  the  face  is  often  speckled  by  numerous  petechias.  While  the 
first  set  of  petechias  are  passing  through  the  blue  and  green  stages, 
new  blood-red  ones  make  their  appearance.  Now  and  then  haemor 
rhages  from  the  surface  are  observed ;  but  such  phenomena  cannot  prop- 
erly be  called  bloody  sweat  (p.  453).  Minute,  punctifomi  eochymoses 
are  also  found  upon  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  Epistaxis,  haematemesis,  haematuria,  and  bloody 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  are  of  far  more  common  occurrence  in  this 
disease  than  in  scorbutus.  When  it  attacks  an  otherwise  healthy  and 
vigorous  individual,  and  when  the  haemorrhages  do  not  recur  too  fire- 
quently,  the  undisturbed  condition  of  the  patient's  general  health  often 
forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the  objective  symptoms.  Very  numer- 
ous and  oft-repeated  haemorrhages  may  result  in  intense  anaemia,  a 
tendency  to  syncope,  dropsy,  and  even  death.  In  previously  healthy 
persons,  however,  such  a  termination  of  the  disease  is  rare.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  affection  ends  in  recovery  after  a  duration  of  bet>^een 
two  and  four  weeks. 

Treatment. — ^The  customary  treatment  of  W&rlhqf^s  disease, 
which  originated  with  Werlhof  himself,  consists  in  the  administration 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  quinine.  Although  there  is  no  proof  that  the  jxse 
of  these  articles  exerts  any  decidedly  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
course  of  the  disease,  yet,  not  to  be  too  skeptical,  and  for  want  of  more 
certain  remedies,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  drops  every  two  hours  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disorder,  followed  at  a  later  period  by  a  decoction 
of  bark  with  an  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  cases  of  profuse  epis- 
taxis which  do  not  readily  subside  under  the  application  of  cold,  the 
tampon  must  be  employed  promptly,  since  the  longer  the  bleeding  is 
allowed  to  last,  so  much  the  more  obstinate  does  it  become.  For  the 
haematemcsis,  bits  of  ice,  alum-curds,  and  cold  compresses  to  the  abdo- 
men, should  be  emplo^'ed ;  for  haematuria,  large  doses  of  tannin.  In  ex- 
treme anaemia  it  is  of  importance  that  the  patient  should  preserre  n 
horizontal  attitude  as  a  precaution  against  swooning. 
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tCHAPTER    IV. 

PROGRESSIVE   PEBKICIOUS   ANEMIA. 

Thb  old  names  of  ''essential,"  ''idiopathic,"  "fatal  anaemia," 
etc.,  probably  referred  to  the  disease  now  called  "  progressive  per- 
nicious anasmia."  Little  is  known  of  the  causes  of  this  gradually 
progressing  disease,  which  is  nearly  always  fatal.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent in  middle  age,  but  occurs  later,  as  well  as  in  childhood.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  females,  especially  after  confinement  or  during 
pregnancy,  in  which  case  it  is  apt  to  induce  miscarriage,  followed 
quickly  by  death.  Sometimes  the  disease  can  be  ascribed  to  no 
cause  ;  at  others  it  may  be  referred  to  bad  nourishment,  repeated 
losses  of  blood,  diarrhoea,  etc.  The  onset  is  usually  insidious,  with 
gi*eat  paleness  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes ;  if  there  is  no 
fever,  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  little  disturbed. 
The  patients  are  very  feeble,  with  great  tendency  to  faintness, 
dyspncea,  palpitation,  blood-murmurs,  and  gastric  disturbances, 
vomiting  being  very  common.  The  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands 
are  not  swollen,  wherein  it  differs  from  leuohtemia,  nor  does  the 
skin  have  the  brownish  color  of  Addison's  disease.  There  is  no 
regular  fever  curve ;  indeed,  there  is  no  fever  till  the  disease  is  far 
advanced  ;  autopsy  has  revealed  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  fever. 

Often,  especially  late  in  the  disease,  there  may  be  cpistaxis,  pe- 
techiae,  ecchymoses  on  the  legs,  and  hiemorrhages  from  the  female 
genitals,  from  the  stomach,  air-passages,  etc.,  or  into  the  tissue  of 
the  heart,  the  pericardium,  dura  mater,  brain,  retina,  etc. ;  the  lat- 
ter are  said  to  be  quite  frequently  discoverable  on  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  region  of  the  papilla  as  reddish  spots  or  radiat- 
ing strio) ;  it  is  said  that  these  spots  are  characterized  by  peculiar 
gray  or  white  specks.  These  haemorrhages  are  not,  however,  lim- 
ited to  this  disease  ;  they  may  occur  in  various  other  forms  of  anae- 
mia ;  they  may  be  due  to  the  retinal  vessels  being  diseased  and 
being  ruptured  by  vomiting. 

As  pernicious  anaemia  begins  very  gradually,  and  is  not  at  first 
detected,  its  duration  cannot  be  determined ;  it  may  prove  fatal 
within  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  discovery,  but  usually  runs 
on  for  months  or  even  years.     All  cases  do  not  prove  fatal. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult  in  the  commencement.  It  is  said  that 
even  in  the  early  stages  some  of  the  blood-corpuscles  are  very  small, 
but  this  is  a  disputed  point.  The  anaemic  symptoms  cause  it  to  re- 
semble leuchsemia,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  marked  increase  of  the 
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white  corpnscles,  and  in  pseudo-lenchaBmia  there  is  swelling  of  the 
spleen  and  lymphatic  glands.  Cases  occur  where  it  is  impossible  to 
make  an  accorate  diagnosis,  especially  when  an  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  accompanies  the  pemicions  amemia.  There  seem  to  be  cases 
of  tran«)ition  between  this  and  other  diseases.  LitUn  says  that 
changes  of  the  medulla  of  the  bones  are  foand  in  pemicioiis  azue- 
mia,  just  as  in  medullary  leachrcmia ;  and  time  must  teach  ua  bow 
far  this  is  a  constant  process,  and  whether  the  real  lesion  in  this 
affection  is  a  disease  of  the  medulla  of  the  bones,  as  that  of  tlie 
spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  is  in  pseudo-leuchymia. 

Cases  where  cachectic  states  accompany  undiscorered  cancera 
may  be  mistaken  for  pemicioas  anscmia. 

Treatment  has  proved  unsatisfactory ;  even  the  eases  ending 
in  recovery  seem  to  have  done  so  spontaneously.  We  can  do  little 
more  than  remove  injurious  influences,  and  give  good  diet,  air,  and 
tonics,  especially  iron. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  great  benefit  has  followed  the  adminis- 
tration of  phosphorus,  but  other  observers  deny  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy.  In  some  of  these  forms  of  anosmia  the  employment  of 
arsenic  by  the  mouth  and  subcutaneously  is  reputed  to  be  verj 
efficacious,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  to  enable  us  to 
say  in  which  cases  it  will  do  good  and  in  which  it  will  faiL  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  some  patients  who  are  not  benefited  by 
administration  of  iron,  will  improve  if  the  iron  is  continued  while 
inhalations  of  oxygen  gas  are  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  gallons 
diluted  with  air  several  times  daily.] 
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CHAPTER    V. 

H^mOPHIIJA   (lL£U0BBHA6IC  DIATHSSIS). 

EyriOLOOT. — ^The  names  hsemopbilia,  hsemorrhaphilla,  are  applied 
to  a  congenital  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  distinguished  either  hy  the  un* 
usual  obstinacj  of  traumatic  hssmorrhage  or  a  tendency  to  sponta- 
neous bleedings.  Hitherto  no  abnormity  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
symptoms  has  been  detected  either  in  the  blood  or  the  vascular  walls 
of  the  patient,  although  in  a  small  number  of  cases  the  walls  of  the 
blood-yessels  hare  been  found  to  be  remarkably  thin  and  delicate.  In 
most  cases  of  haemophilia  the  disease  is  hereditary,  that  is,  the  patient 
descends  from  a  fjamily  one  or  more  of  whose  members  in  preceding 
generations  have  suffered  from  the  same  affection.  There  are  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  through  four  generations ;  others  in 
which  a  generation  has  been  ^'skipped,''  the  grandchildren  having 
hasmophilia,  but  not  the  children.  It  is  rare  for  eveij  member  of  a 
family  to  inherit  this  dangerous  disorder,  and  the  daughters  seem  to 
remain  free  from  it  with  especial  frequence.  There  also  are  well- 
authenticated  observations  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of 
congenital  hsemophilia  not  dependent  upon  hereditary  predisposition. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^Until  the  discovery  is  made  that  a  tri* 
fling  wound  will  give  rise  to  an  irrepressible  and  dangerous  loss  of 
blood,  there  is  no  symptom  to  warn  the  patient  of  his  perilous  con- 
.dition.  Some  observers,  indeed,  claim  that  this  class  of  patients  are 
distinguishable  by  the  remarkable  delicacy  of  their  complexion,  their 
superficially  situated  and  conspicuous  veins,  blonde  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
and,  in  one  family  that  I  know  of,  this  description  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  them,  including  the  female  members,  who  are  exempt 
from  the  disorder.  Other  observers,  again,  state  expressly  that  the 
patient^s  appearance  presents  no  perceptible  characteristics. 

The  accidents  which  give  rise  to  these  alarming  hsemorrhages  aro 
generally  extraction  of  a  tooth,  a  puncture,  a  small  cut  or  laceration, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  such  injuries  were  more  dangerous 
than  severe  wounds.  The  blood  oozes  out  as  if  from  a  sponge,  al- 
though no  bleeding  vessel  is  discoverable ;  all  attempts  to  stanch  the 
bleeding  are  in  vain,  and  it  persists  for  days.  The  blood,  which  at 
first  is  normal,  gradually  grows  thin  and  watery,  forming  small,  loose 
ooagula.  At  last  the  complexion  of  the  patient  acquires  a  waxy  pallor, 
the  lips  lose  their  color ;  syncope  and  other  signs  of  exsanguinity  oc- 
cur, and  the  patient  may  perish  in  a  few  days.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, the  bleeding  ceases,  and  the  patient,  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaus* 
tion,  slowly  recovers  from  the  effects  of  his  enormous  loss  of  blood, 
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which  often  amounts  to  many  pounds.  Besides  these  dangerous  ex- 
ternal haemorrhages,  extensive  extravasations  occur  beneath  the  sldn, 
in  consequence  of  the  slightest  contusion.  Wunderlich  tells  of  a  boy, 
who,  after  receiving  a  flogging  at  school,  came  home  blade  and  blue, 
and  so  covered  with  stripes  and  welts  that  a  charge  was  preferred  of 
crueltj.  It  afterward  appeared  that  he  had  the  haemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis. 

Spontaneous  bleeding  cr  hasmorrhages  without  assignable  cause  do 
not  generally  take  place  until  after  the  patient  has  suffered  repeatedly 
£rom  traumatic  haemorrhages.  They  generally  proceed  £rain  the  nose: 
but  likewise  arise  from  the  bronchi,  stomach,  intestines,  and  kidney,  and 
may  also  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  They  are  generally  preceded  by  molimina,  such  as  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  stupor,  signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  pain  in  the  limba, 
and,  in  some  cases,  painful  tumefEUition  of  the  joints,  particularly  those 
of  the  knee  and  ankle.  There  have  been  instances  in  which  the  bleed- 
ing from  the  navel-string  could  not  be  stanched,  but  more  usually  it 
is  not  until  the  period  of  dentition,  and  sometimes  after  the  sixth  or 
eighth  year  of  life,  or  later,  that  the  diathesis  betrays  itself  by  a  dan- 
gerous haemorrhage.  Most  patients  die  yoimg — ^few  surviving  the 
period  of  childhood.  Cases  are  known,  however,  in  which  the  patient 
has  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  the  tendency  to  bleed  diminishing,  or 
ceasing  altogether,  as  life  advanced. 

Treatment. — No  remedy  is  known  likely  to  prove  efficacious  in 
congenital  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  our 
efforts  to  a  careful  regulation  of  the  habits,  and  the  removal  of  all  nox- 
ious agencies ;  so  that,  perhaps,  by  improving  the  general  condition  of 
the  constitution,  this  dangerous  diathesis  may  subside.  Of  course,  all 
wounds  must  be  scrupulously  avoided.  When  the  bleeding  occurs  in 
spite  of  such  precautions,  besides  the  ordinary  haemostatic  articles, 
among  which  steady  pressure  and  the  actual  cautery  are  the  best, 
glauber  salts  in  cathartic  doses  should  be  prescribed,  and,  when  tbe 
bleeding  threatens  life,  two  to  five  grains  of  secale  comutum  every 
half-hour.  These  two  prescriptions  have  been  of  great  benefit  in  somo 
instances. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

SCROFULA. 

Etioi  ogy. — The  term  scrofula  signifies  a  morbid  (cachectic)  con- 
dition of  the  system,  manifested  by  a  remarkable  liability  to  certain 
forms  of  nutritive  disorder  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  joints, 
bones,  organs  of  special  sense,  and,  above  all,  the  lymphatic  fflanda. 
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A.  peracm  having  merely  a  tendency  to  such  diseaseB  may  also  be 
oalled  scrofulous,  although  not  actually  sufiering  firom  any  one  of  the 
above  symptoms. 

The  hypothesis  that  scrofula  depends  upon  a  faulty  composition  of 
the  blood  (djrscrasia),  and  that  the  lesions  found  in  scrofulous  persons 
were  due  to  the  deposit  in  the  tissues  ot  a  matter  circulated  by  the 
blood,  and  called  a  ^*  scrofulous  material,''  is  almost  universally  aban- 
doned. The  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
brane, joints,  bones,  and  organs  of  special  sense,  are  of  an  inflamma^ 
tory  nature,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  similar  affections  of  a 
non-scrofulous  character,  excepting  by  their  intractability  and  the 
tediousness  of  their  course.  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  charao* 
teristic  features  in  a  scrofulous  eruption  or  arthritis,  or  to  find  any  dif- 
ference between  them  and  similar  non-scrofulous  affections.  Even  the 
caseous  metamorphosis,  to  which  the  inflammatory  products  are  so 
prone,  is  by  no  means  pathognomonic  of  scrofula,  but  is  common  to  all 
diseases  of  a  chronic  character  which  have  a  tendency  to  disintegra- 
tion or  destruction.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  such  inflamma* 
tion  presents  no  distinguishing  mark  whereby  its  scrofulous  nature 
may  be  recognized,  yet  there  will  rarely  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  case  of  this  kind  is  entitled  to  the  name.  If  its  exciting  cause 
have  been  so  slight  as  to  be  overlooked ;  if  we  are  informed  that  '^  the 
disease  came  on  of  itself;"  if  this  attack,  or  other  similar  ones,  have 
arisen  repeatedly  without  assignable  cause ;  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  other  disorders,  especially  chronic  inflammation  and  persistent 
enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands,  it  is  to  be  called  scrofulous.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  there  be  known  external  conditions,  whose  action  upon 
the  system  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  occurrence  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  affection,  without  necessitating  the  supposition  that  there  is  any 
special  morbid  tendency ;  if  it  exist  independently,  and  be  imcompli« 
cated  with  chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics,  then  it  is  not  to  be 
called  scrofulous,  notwithstanding  the  great  similarity,  nay,  the  abso- 
lute resemblance,  of  its  external  symptoms  to  those  of  a  scrofulous 
disorder. 

In  its  origin,  scrofula,  perhaps,  is  quite  as  often  a  congenital  mal- 
ady as  an  acquired  one  after  birth. 

Congenital  scrofula  is  particularly  common  among  offspring  of 
scrofulous  parents.  There  are  families,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  children 
of  which  inherit  the  disease.  This  hereditary  form  of  scroftda  is  close- 
ly allied  to  that  in  which  parents  were  tuberculous  at  the  time  of  be- 
getting the  child,  or  in  which  the  mother  was  so  during  pregnancy,  or 
else  suffered  from  cancer,  tertiary  syphilis,  or  some  other  malady,  as 
well  as  that  form  of  scrofula  occurring  in  children  begotten  of  nged 
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parents.  As  we  know  that  many  of  the  bodilv  and  n  ental  traits  of 
parents  are  transmitted  to  their  progeny,  it  will  not  seem  extraordi* 
nary  that  children  of  feeble,  sickly  fathers  or  mothers  should  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  disease  than  those  whose  progenitors  are  vigorous 
and  healthy ;  but  we  are  totally  unable  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
scrofula  is  also  very  prevalent  in  the  children  of  parents  who  are  too 
closely  related  to  one  another  by  blood.  It  must  be  added,  moreover, 
that  it  is  not  every  child  of  scrofulous,  sickly,  feeble,  or  superannuated 
parentage,  and  not  all  of  the  issue  of  the  marriages  of  near  relatives, 
who  suffer  from  congenital  scrofula.  Indeed,  many  children  thus  bom 
are  healthy,  and  without  any  decided  tendency  to  disease ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  malady  often  attacks  the  offspring  of  parents 
entirely  exempt  from  the  action  of  any  of  the  above  predisposing 
agencies. 

Acquired  scrofula  generally  arises  as  a  result  of  pernicious  is* 
flucnces  which  have  impeded  the  healthy  development  of  the  system 
during  the  first  years  of  life.  First  of  all,  among  these,  stands  im* 
proper  nourishment ;  a  coarse  diet,  containing  but  little  nutriment  in 
comparison  with  its  bulk,  being  very  properly  held  in  especially  evil 
repute.  The  earlier  this  injudicious  feeding  of  an  infant  commences, 
so  much  the  greater  is  the  danger  that  it  will  become  scrofulous; 
hence,  the  children  fed  on  pap  furnish  a  very  important  contingent  to 
the  army  of  scrofulous  persons.  Want  of  firesh  air  and  exercise  exerts 
an  influence  as  baneful  as  that  of  improper  food.  Hirsch  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  facts,  proving  that,  in  foundling  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  boarding-schools,  factories,  and  similar  institutions,  the  con- 
tinual abode  in  a  badly-ventilated  atmosphere,  saturated  with  steam, 
and  poisoned  by  animal  effluvia  and  the  products  of  putrefaction,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  development  of  scrofula ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  experience  of  these  institutions  where  there  is  no 
lack  of  cleanliness,  good  food,  and  warm  clothing,  the  above  pernicious 
agents  alone  suffice  to  induce  the  disease. 

It  springs  most  frequently,  however,  from  the  combined  effects  of 
all  these  different  anti-hygienic  influences.  Although  we  have  declared 
the  chief  cause  of  scrofula  to  be  the  impairment  of  the  normal  develop* 
ment  of  the  system  during  childhood,  through  the  action  of  the  above 
mentioned  noxious  agencies,  yet  it  must  be  added  that,  in  prisons,  pooi^ 
houses,  and  workhouses,  the  disorder  also  breaks  out  among  adults 
subject<jd  to  the  simultaneous  effects  of  bad  nourishment  and  want  of 
fresh  air.  The  development  or  re(5stablishment  of  scrofula  is,  like 
wise,  a  not  unfrequent  sequel  to  certain  acute  and  chronic  diseases; 
and  this  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  younger  and  tha 
monj  undeveloped  the  subject  of  disease  happens  to  be.     Amon^ 
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the  diseases  of  childhood,  measles  is  especially  mischievous  in  this 
way. 

Anatomical  Appsabances. — Having  already  stated  that  bcrofu- 
lous  inflammation  has  no  peculiar  characteristics,  it  would  now  be  ab- 
surd to  atten^pt  to  describe  the  anatomical  alterations  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  induced  by  scrofulous  eruptions  and  catarrh.  And, 
indeed,  we  may  refer  altogether  to  the  article  upon  cutaneous  diseases 
for  a  description  of  the  anatomical  alterations  of  the  skin ;  and  to  other 
parts  of  this  work,  for  an  account  of  the  lesions  found  in  the  various 
mucous  membranes,  merely  adding  that  in  scrofula  the  inflammatory 
products  are  generally  richly  provided  with  young  cells,  which  accounts 
for  their  tendency  to  caseous  metamorphosis.  A  description  of  the 
esions  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  organs  of  special  sense,  partictdarly 
those  of  the  eye,  observed  in  scrofulous  subjects,  and  which,  likewise, 
are  not  marked  by  any  distinctive  peculiarity,  belongs  to  the  province 
of  surgery  and  ophthalmology.  The  latter  science  has  anticipated  the 
others  by  the  discovery  of  the  illusory  nature  of  the  oft-described 
symptoms  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

The  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  Ijrmphatics  of  scrofulous 
subjects  require  further  attention :  first,  because  the  disorders  of  these 
organs  as  yet  have  received  but  cursory  notice,  no  special  section  of 
this  work  having  been  devoted  to  their  consideration ;  secondly,  be- 
cause, in  persons  thus  afflicted,  disease  in  the  lymphatics  is  so  common 
that,  among  the  laity,  scrofula  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  ^  en- 
larged kernels,"  or  simply  ^*  having  kernels." 

In  the  first  place,  it  happens  more  frequently  in  scrofulous  persons 
than  in  non-scrofulous  ones,  that  the  lymphatic  glands  around  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  become  the  seat  of  an  inflam- 
matory process,  which  has  extended  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the 
skin,  and  has  involved  the  glands.  The  connective  tissue  around  the 
gland  next  participates  in  the  inflammation  of  the  glandular  parenchy- 
ma, and  abscesses  and  iilceration  ensue,  which,  like  all  abscesses  and 
ulceration  of  glandular  substance,  are  very  intractable,  and  often  heal, 
leaving  an  irregular,  ragged,  unsightly  scar.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
frequence  of  scrofulous  eruptions  upon  the  face  and  scalp,  and  of 
scrofulous  otorrhcea,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  the  most 
common  seat  of  this  form  of  inflammation  and  ulceration. 

Besides  these,  however,  a  chronic  non-inflammatory  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  is  so  often  observed  in  scrofulous  subjects,  that 
their  presence  may  almost  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic.  They  may 
attain  a  very  considerable  size,  and,  when  several  of  them  are  clustered 
together,  they  form  huge,  knotted  cords,  or  shapeless  lumps.  The 
mdividual  tumors  are  regular  in  form,  smooth  of  surface,  and  of  a  tol 
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erablj  finn  consistence.  No  foreign  elements  can  be  detected  in  them 
under  the  microscope.  They  are  the  product  of  simple  h3ri)ertrophj, 
or,  rather  (since  it  is  the  cells  that  are  multiplied,  and  not  the  tissue  of 
the  stroma),  of  a  "  cellular  hyperplasia."  But,  as  the  number  of  oelln- 
lar  elements  contained  in  a  lymphatic  gland,  even  during  health,  is  a 
very  variable  one,  the  complete  subsidence  of  the  enormously  enUu^ged 
glands  of  scrofulous  subjects,  which  enlaigement  is  entirely  due  to  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  cells,  will  not  seem  extraordinary.  Never- 
theless, the  gradual  diminution  of  the  tumor,  with  its  final  return  to  its 
normal  dimensions,  is  not  the  sole  termination  of  this  form  of  glandular 
affection.  Sometimes  the  tumors,  which  at  first  were  the  result  of 
mere  hyperplasia,  sooner  or  later  become  inflamed.  The  surrounding 
areolar  tissue  takes  part  in  the  inflammation,  after  which,  it  is  no 
longer  practicable  to  distinguish  the  individual  glands  in  the  general 
mass.  The  skin  becomes  adherent  to  the  tumor,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  glide  over  it.  Suppuration  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  generally 
follow  slowly  and  gradually  upon  the  inflammation,  and  the  skin,  hav- 
ing become  extremely  attenuated,  is  perforated  by  the  pus,  leaving  a 
sinuous  ulcer,  with  undermined  edges.  In  other  instances,  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  only  take  place  at  a  solitary  point  in  the  tmnor; 
and  the  matter  formed  at  this  spot  does  not  burst  through  the  capsule 
of  the  gland,  but  thickens,  and  undergo  escaseous  metamorphosis.  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  swelling  subside,  the  caseous  mass  projects  above 
the  surface  of  the  gland,  giving  it  an  irregular  shape.  A  partial  or 
complete  caseous  degeneration  may  also  take  place  in  the  hjrperplastic 
mass,  without  any  previous  inflammation  or  suppuration,  the  over- 
crowded cells  drying  up,  and  suffering  "anaemic  necrosis"  (necro- 
biosis). Such  an  occurrence  at  circumscribed  points  likewise  rendeis 
the  contour  of  the  gland  irregular  and  angular.  The  caseous  deposit 
may  subsequently  become  calcified,  but,  since  it  acts  as  an  irritant  upon 
surrounding  parts,  like  any  other  foreign  body,  it  may  subsequently 
give  rise  to  an  obstinate  inflammation  and  suppuration.  When  an 
entire  gland  underwent  caseous  metamorphosis,  the  process  used  for- 
merly to  be  called  infiltrated  glandular  tuberculosis.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deposit  of  caseous  matter  was  limited,  the  gland  was  sup> 
posed  to  be  affected  by  miliary  tuberculosis,  although  there  were  no 
miliary  tubercles  to  be  found  in  it.  Tlie  most  frequent  seat  of  scrof- 
ulous hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  like  that  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation, is  in  the  neck,  especially  behind  the  ear,  and  under  the 
lower  jaw,  extending  thence  to  the  shoulder.  The  bronchial  and  me- 
senteric glands  are  also  very  often  the  seat  of  scrofulous  hyperplasia^ 
with  all  its  consequences,  as  above  described.  The  terms  scrofulooa 
catarrh  of  the  bronchi  or  intestines  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  bronchi  <iJ 
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and  intestinal  catarrhs,  aooompanied  by  enlargement  or  caseous  do* 
generation  of  the  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands. 

Stmftoks  and  (Joubse. — ^In  many  instances  the  scrofulous  ca- 
chexia betrays  itself  by  the  patient's  habit  of  body,  which  will  often 
arouse  suspicion  of  his  delicacy  and  of  his  feeble  power  of  resistance 
against  disease,  long  before  any  actual  morbid  tendency  (diathesis)  is^ 
as  it  were,  officially  announced  by  the  occurrence  of  frequent  and  ob- 
stinate attacks  of  illness  induced  by  causes  so  insignificant  as  to  have 
escaped  observation. 

The  ^  scrofulous  habit "  is  marked  by  a  deficience  of  blood  and  by 
a  bad  nutritive  state  of  the  more  important  and  more  highly-oiganize4 
tissues ;  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  certain 
regions,  especially  in  the  upper  lip  and  nose.  When  the  imperfect 
nutrition  is  accompanied  by  an  over-production  of  fiit,  there  seems  to 
be  an  indolent  state  of  the  processes  of  constructive  and  destructive 
assimilation ;  but  when  not  only  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  but  also 
the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  in  a  state  of  imperfect  development,  it  is 
probable  that  these  processes  are  in  a  condition  of  unnatural  activity. 
Based  upon  these  differences,  in  the  patient's  bodily  habit,  a  dassifica^ 
tion  of  scrofula  into  the  torpid  and  erethitic  forms  has  been  mada 
CanHaU  very  aptly  describes  the  torpid  scrofulous  habit  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^  An  unusually  laige  head,  coarse  features,  a  thick  chin, 
swollen  abdomen,  enlaiged  cervical  glands,  and  flabby,  spongy  flesh ;  ^ 
and  depicts  the  habit  d[  erethitic  scrofula  as  follows :  ^  A  skin  of  re- 
markable whiteness,  with  a  tendency  to  redden  easily,  and  through 
which  the  rose-pink  or  bluish  subcutaneous  veins  are  visible,  a  deep 
redness  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  blueness  of  the  thin  and  transparent 
sclerotica,  which  imparts  a  swimming  and  languishing  look  to  the  eyes. 
The  muscles  of  such  persons  are  thin  and  soft,  and  their  weight  is  light 
in  proportion  to  their  stature,  indicating  a  slightness  of  their  bones.  The 
*eeth  are  handsome,  and  of  a  bluish  lustre,  though  long  and  narrow ; 
the  hair  is  soft."  There  is  no  lack  of  examples  of  either  of  these  forms 
of  disease,  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  immediately  to  assign 
every  case  to  one  or  other  category,  yet  in  practice  it  will  be  well  to 
adhere  to  the  classification  into  torpid  and  erethitic  scrofula,  since,  as 
we  shall  find  by-and-by,  we  thereby  obtain  valuable  data  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  therapeutical  indications. 

Scrofula,  although  principally  a  disease  of  childhood,  rarely  declares 
itself  in  the  first  year  of  infancy,  excepting  throi^h  a  few  £Ednt  tokena 
At  the  period  of  puberty  scrofulous  diseases  usually  subside,  and  with 
them  the  scrofulous  habit  more  or  less  completely  disappears.  More 
rarely,  exposiure  of  the  body  to  pernicious  influences  at  this  time  excites 
the  subsiding  scrofulous  tendency  to  renewed  activity,  or  evien  induces  8 
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relapse  of  disease  which  has  been  dormant  for  years.  We  have  ab'eadj 
stated  that,  under  such  circumstances,  persons,  who  during  childhood 
did  not  suffer  from  the  disease,  are  attacked  by  it  later  in  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  scrofula  briefly,  and  at  the  same  ttme 
comprehensively ;  for  its  various  manifestations  combine  in  the  most 
diverse  manner :  in  one  case,  this  group  of  symptoms,  in  another,  that 
one  assuming  prominence ;  and  since  many  patients,  notwithstanding 
the  tedious  course  of  their  malady,  remain  free  from  symptoms  whicb 
form  the  most  important  feature  in  other  cases.  And  although  it  is 
little  to  be  doubted  that  the  localization  of  scrofulosis  (if  we  nuiy  use 
the  term)  depends  either  upon  the  action  of  causes  which  are  es]>ecialij 
fiurtful  to  the  organ  attacked,  or  else  upon  the  morbid  susceptibility 
of  the  organ  to  influences  whose  effect  is  universally  injurious,  nevei^ 
theless  we  can  seldom  tell  why  it  should  be  marked  in  one  case  by  a 
scrofulous  exanthema,  in  another  by  an  ophthalmia ;  why,  in  a  third,  a 
disease  of  bone  should  prevail ;  and  it  is  equally  inexplicable  why  the 
inflammation  and  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  should  be  more 
extensive  and  obstinate  in  one  case  than  in  another.  It  has  nut  been 
determined  even  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  primary  hyperpla^ 
of  the  glands,  or  if  this  process,  like  the  inflammation,  be  always  of  a 
secondary  character,  proceeding  from  irritation  transmitted  to  the 
gland  from  some  neighboring  focus  of  inflammation.  As  the  reality 
of  the  latter  fact  is  susceptible  of  proof  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
it  is  not  improbable,  where  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  irritation  for- 
merly existed  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  involved, 
but  that  it  has  already  subsided ;  for  it  is  a  rule  that  glandular  enlai^ge- 
ments  long  outlast  the  morbid  process  which  has  induced  them. 

The  cutaneous  eruptions  which  are  the  most  common,  and  often  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  the  diathesis,  are  usually  situated  upon  the  &ce 
and  scalp.  They  generally  belong  to  the  form  of  dermatitis,  in  which 
an  exudation,  more  or  less  filled  with  cells,  is  effused  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cutis,  and  which  nowadays  are  known  as  eczema  and  impetigo, 
and  used  formerly  to  be  called  tinea  and  porrigo.  The  more  destruc- 
tive affcp.tions  of  the  skin — such  as  lupus— do  not  usually  appear  until 
a  later  period  of  life. 

Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  most  apt  tc 
appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  orifices  of  the  body,  where  if 
readily  implicates  the  neighboring  skin,  especially  if  it  be  moistened 
by  the  superabundant  secretions.  Thus  scrofulous  coryza  is  usually 
complicated  with  eczema  of  the  upper  lip ;  inflammation  of  the  exter- 
nal auditory  passage  with  eczema  about  the  ear;  catarrhal  conjuncti- 
vitis with  eczema  of  the  cheek ;  conversely,  the  cutaneous  eruptions 
about  an  orifice  often  spread  to  its  mucous  membraneS|  thus  indocinip 
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ooryza,  otorrhoea,  conjunctivitis,  or  ulceration  of  the  coraea.  Catarrhs 
of  the  intestine  and  bronchi,  and  the  rarer  affections  of  the  gcnito^ 
urinary  apparatus  by  their  obstinacy,  may  readily  excite  a  suspicion  of. 
a  more  malignant  destructive  process ;  and  indeed  scrofulous  catarrh 
of  the  bronchi,  by  extending  into  the  air-oells  of  the  lung,  and  by  in- 
ducing caseous  metamorphosis,  with  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
pneumonic  deposits,  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. Besides,  it  often  happens  that  enlarged  bronchial  glands 
soften  and  break  down,  forming  vomicse,  which  dischai^  their  coa<< 
tents  into  the  bronchL  Scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  bowels  has  already 
been  described  in  detaiL 

Scrofulous  inflammation  of  a  joint  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
simple  hydrarthrosis,  sometimes  that  of  a  so-called  tumor  albus,  whilo 
at  others  it  assumes  the  nature  of  a  malignant  arthrocaoe,  accompanied 
by  suppuration,  caries  of  the  articular  sur£iices,  burrowing  of  pus,  and 
the  establishment  of  fistulse.  The  disease  of  the  bones  sometimes 
begins  in  the  periosteum,  sometimes  in  the  bone  itself,  now  presenting 
the  character  of  periostitis  and  ostitis,  and  now  that  of  caries,  necrosiS| 
or  of  the  two  combined. 

As  long  as  the  existence  of  cheesy  masses  was  regarded  as  duuv 
acteristic  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  a  disease,  it  was  of  course  neoes* 
sary  to  ascribe  many  of  the  inflammations  of  the  joints  and  bones  of 
scrofulous  persons  to  a  complication  of  scrofulosis  with  tuberculosis. 

Among  the  organs  of  special  sense,  the  eyes  and  more  particularly 
their  superficial  tissues,  the  Meibomian  glands,  the  conjunctiva  palpe* 
brarum,  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  and  the  cornea,  are  often  afflicted  by 
obstinate  inflammation.  Indeed,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  presence  o£ 
opacity  or  of  scars  upon  the  cornea,  has  been  accepted  as  important 
evidence  that  a  patient  has  been  scrofulous  during  childhood.  In  the 
nose,  excepting  the  rare  instances  in  which  that  oi^n  is  destroyed  by 
lupus,  scrofulous  inflammation  merely  takes  the  form  of  an  obstinate 
eor}^a,  which,  however,  is  hardly  ever  absent.  In  the  ears,  besides 
tlie  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  already  alluded  to^ 
caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  with  all  its  mischievous  consequences,  in 
apt  to  ensue. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  have  been  described  above.  The  adenitis  and  the  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  the  parts  about  them  may  be  attended  with  great 
pain  and  by  more  or  less  of  fever,  with  evening  exacerbations.  In 
consequence  of  this,  not  only  does  the  patient's  general  health  suffer, 
but,  if  the  inflammation  and  its  attendant  pain  continue  for  weeks  and 
months,  as  they  often  do,  his  strength  is  consumed,  and  his  nutritive 
oondition  is  greatly  impaired.     After  the  abscesses  which  form  hav€ 
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burst  spontaneotksly,  or  have  been  lanced,  and  if  no  new  centre  of  iti 
flammation  have  formed  meantime,  the  fever  gradually  abates,  the 
patient^s  strength  returns,  the  emaciation  ceases,  often  long  before  the 
ulcers  have  begun  to  heal,  and  while  thej  still  secrete  laige  quantitief 
of  pus. 

Glandular  tumors  depending  *  iipon  cellidar  hyperplasia  are  not 
attended  either  by  pain  or  fever ;  but,  when  very  voluminous,  partioh 
larly  when  seated  upon  the  neck,  they  not  only  produce  great  defonn* 
ity  but  hinder  the  mobility  of  the  head.  Hitherto  it  has  not  heen 
ascertained  whether  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
exerts  any  detrimental  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
whether  the  cellidar  elements  destined  for  the  blood  are  retained  in 
the  gland,  or  whether  scrofulous  glands  affect  the  quality  of  the  blood 
as  the  glands  of  leucaemia  do,  but  in  a  far  slighter  degree. 

The  progress  of  scrofula  is  tedious  and  treacherous,  and  neady 
always  is  marked  by  periodical  alternations  of  improvement  and  aggra^ 
vation.     Either  the  same  series  of  symptoms  recurs  again  and  aguo 
with  renewed  severity,  or  else,  the  former  set  having  abated,  or  sub- 
sided, new  ones  arise.    Complete  recovery  from  scrofula  is  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  especially  if  we  include  the  cases  in  which  no  trace  of 
the  disease  remains  excepting  a  peripheral  speck  upon  the  cornea,  as 
unsightly  cicatrix,  or  other  mark,  which  does  not  disturb  the  general 
health  and  comfort.     Death  rarely  results  from  the  lesions  to  which 
the  epithet  of  scrofulous  is  usually  given.     Of  these,  tedious  disease 
of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  suppuration  of  the  bronchial  glands,  are 
the  only  ones  which  endanger  life.     On  the  other  hand,  a  large  num- 
ber of  scrofulous  children  die  of  croup,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  acute 
maladies,  for  which  such  subjects  have  a  predisposition  quite  as  decided 
as  for  the  affections  to  which  the  term  scrofulous  usually  is  applied. 
Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  lardaceous  disease  of  the  liver 
{JBudcTs  scrofulous  tumor  of  the  liver),  spleen,  and  kidneys,  often  de- 
velops during  scrofulous  disorders,  particularly  in  tedious  cases  of 
suppuration  and  disease  of  the  bones. 

Regarding  the  relationship  of  scrofula  to  tubercle,  we  have  already 
stated  that  no  doubt  many  scrofulous  children  afterward  become 
tuberculous ;  but  also  that  a  large  number  of  them  escape  tuberculosis, 
especially  those  in  whom  the  constitutional  delicacy,  upon  whidi  the 
former  affection  depends,  subsides  in  after-life,  and  in  whom  no  caseous 
deposits  remain  as  residua  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  against  congenital  scrofula  lies 
almost  beyond  the  sphere  of  "the  physician.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired that  scrofulous,  tuberculous,  sickly,  and  superannuated  persons 
should  not  marry  at  all,  and  that  healthy  and  vigorous  iudividoali 
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$hould  not  wed  their  near  relatives.  But  the  representations  of  the 
physician,  that  the  issue  of  such  alliances  are  likely  to  be  scrofiilouSi 
will  rarely  deter  a  man  from  marrying.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
only  an  imperative,  but  a  grateful  task  to  the  physician,  to  endeavor  to 
provide,  by  proper  precautionary  measures,  against  the  extension  of 
acquired  scrofula.  How  to  fulfil  this  duty  becomes  appai'cnt  from  what 
has  already  been  said  regarding  the  causes  of  acquired  scrofula.  Above 
all,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  development  of  this  disease  is 
promoted,  not  by  one  particular  noxious  influence  merely,  but  by  every 
condition  incompatible  with  health,  to  which  the  system,  especially 
during  childhood,  can  be  exposed.  It  often  happens  that,  from  the 
moment  when  the  first  tokens  of  scrofula  appear,  or  even  as  soon  as 
the  parents  begin  to  dread  its  attacks,  the  child  is  carefully  deprived 
of  every  particle  of  bread  and  butter,  potato,  and  the  like,  and  dosed 
with  huge  prophylactic  spoonfuls  of  cod-liver  oil,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  b  suffered  to  sit  all  day  long  in  a  close  chamber,  or  upon  the  benches 
of  an  overcrowded  school-room.  A  sufficiency  of  fresh  air  and  muscular 
exercise  are  prophylactic  measures  of  quite  as  much  importance  as 
regulation  of  the  diet  is ;  and  we  shall  here  call  attention  to  an  error 
upon  this  subject,  to  which  we  have  referred  once  before  while  discus9> 
ing  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  consumption :  namely,  the  belief  that 
the  use  of  bread  and  potatoes  favors  the  development  of  scrofula  and 
tubercle,  and  the  consequent  complete  privation  of  children  of  this  kind 
of  food ;  while  in  reality  the  mischief  is  due  to  an  insufficient  supply 
of  animal  food — a  diet  cf  potatoes  and  other  articles,  containing  little 
nourishment  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  not  being  injurious  unless  it 
forms  their  sole  or  at  least  their  principal  subsistence.  This  error  is 
so  prevalent,  that  the  discovery  that  the  child  has  surreptitiously  eaten 
a  potato  has  cost  many  an  anxious  mother  a  sleepless  night,  and  many 
a  child  has  uselessly  been  sent  to  bed  hungry  on  this  account. 

The  treatment  of  pronounced  scrofula,  where  the  prophylaxis  has 
been  neglected  or  unsuccessful,  requires,  first  of  aU,  a  careful  regulation 
of  the  regimen  upon  principles  already  laid  down*  Children  with  ooa> 
genital  scrofulosis  must  not  be  the  subjects  of  experiment  with  artifi* 
dal  food ;  but,  if  the  mother  have  not  milk  enough,  or  if  she  be  sickly 
ar  feeble,  so  that,  both  in  her  own  interest  and  in  that  of  the  babe,  she 
must  be  forbidden  to  suckle  it,  a  good  wet-nurse  must  be  selected  with 
the  utmost  care.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  mother's  or  nurse's 
milk,  and  the  first  year  of  infancy  is  perhaps  the  most  important  to  the 
constitution  of  the  whole  life.  When  the  child  is  older,  the  directions 
as  to  the  diet  and  the  mode  of  life  must  be  given  with  the  utmost  pre* 
dsion.  It  is  not  advisable  to  order  \hat  ^Hhe  patient  shall  eat  but 
little  bread,  and  a  good  deal  of  meat,  Boup,  milk,  and  the  like;"  and 
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tbat  "  he  must  not  work  too  long,"  and  should  take  "  plenty  of  out- 
of-door  exercise."  To  be  successful  in  our  object,  the  quantities  of  focxi 
and  drink  must  be  prescribed  definitely,  as  well  as  the  number  of  hotin 
allotted  to  each  form  of  occupation. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  a  special  and  well-merited  reputation  as  a  remedy 
against  scrofula,  and  there  are  plenty  of  instances  where  it  has  done 
good  service.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  no  remedy  has  ever  been 
80  much  abused  as  this  one.  Wliosoever  supposes  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  thick  nose,  a  sore  upper-lip,  or  a  bunch  of  enlarged  cervical 
glands,  affords  sufficient  ground  for  the  prescription  of  this  medicine^ 
will  often  fail  to  benefit  his  patient,  and  sometimes  will  do  him  harm. 
Daily  experience  teaches,  however,  that  such  is  the  general  belief,  and 
that  he  who  seeks  to  combat  it  docs  not  merely  fight  a  windmilL  Let 
any  one  ask  a  patient  whose  scrofula  has  outlasted  his  childhood,  and 
who  has  passed  again  and  again  from  one  practitioner  to  another,  how 
often  he  has  had  cod-liver  oil  prescribed  for  him  since  the  time  of  its 
first  failure  during  childhood ;  how  many  months  or  years  he  has  taken 
it;  and  how  much  the  whole  aggregate  quantity  would  amount  to; 
and  he  will  be  smprised  at  the  answer.  Nevertheless,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  the  next  physician  whom  the  patient  consults  will  prescribe  it 
again.  A  most  serviceable  means  of  distinction,  between  the  cases  in 
which  cod-liver  oil  is  indicated  and  those  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  it,  is  afforded  by  the  symptoms  of  the  torpid  and  crcthitic 
forms  of  scrofula.  When  the  patient's  slender  frame,  the  lack  of  fat 
beneath  his  skin,  and  his  accelerated  pulse,  warrant  the  belief  that  his 
nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of  over-activity,  cod-liver  oil  is  generally 
of  the  most  signal  benefit.  Under  its  use  the  plumpness  of  the  body 
increases,  while  the  general  susceptibility  of  the  system,  and  the  dis- 
eases consequent  upon  it  subside.  These  are  the  cases  to  which  this 
article  owes  its  name  as  an  anti-scrofulous  remedy.  But  if  the  patient 
be  clumsy  and  thick-set ;  if  the  nose  and  upper-lip  be  enhirged,  and 
the  adipose  layer  over  the  rest  of  the  body  strongly  developed ;  if  the 
action  of  the  heart  be  retarded  rather  than  accelerated ;  if  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  seem  unusually  obtuse ;  in  short,  should 
there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  waste  of  the  system  is  diminished 
rather  than  increased,  we  cannot  hope  to  relieve  the  disease  by  means 
of  the  oil.  Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  patients  who  in 
vain  have  taken  such  enormous  quantities  of  it  in  the  course  of  their 
lives.  Besides  the  oil,  and  as  a  corroborant  of  its  effects,  so  to  speak, 
articles  containing  a  little  tannin,  such  as  parched  acorns, "  acorn-coffee,** 
and  home-made  infusions  of  walnut-leaves,  are  very  often  prescribed* 
Such  a  practice  is  greatly  to  be  commended  whenever  there  is  a  chronic 
satarrh  of  the  intestines  embarrassing  the  digestion  and  the  absorption 
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of  chyle,  and  where  apprehensions  are  entertained  that  the  oil  may 
aggravate  the  intestinal  disorder.  When  used  in  appropriate  cases,  we 
prize  the  efficacy  of  cod-liver  oil,  with  acom-ooffee,  and  walnut-tea,  most 
highly,  although  we  strongly  deprecate  its  indiscriminate  employment 
in  every  form  of  scrofula ;  but,  as  it  is  requisite  that  its  exhibition 
should  be  long  continued  in  order  to  produce  fiivorable  results,  certain 
rules  for  its  administration  must  be  laid  down.  The  disgust  for  the 
oil,  which  in  adults  is  sometimes  invincible,  is  soon  overcome  by  chil- 
dren,  who  generally  speedily  cease  to  fight  against  the  customary  dose 
of  two  teaspoonfuls  daily,  and  even  ask  for  it  themselves  when  the 
period  for  its  administration  has  expired.  But,  if  the  treatment  be 
kept  up  for  months  without  occasional  intermission,  an  unconquerable, 
and  then  too  generally  a  permanent  averaion  to  the  disgusting  medi- 
dne  will  arise,  even  among  children,  so  that  vomiting  and  retching 
ensue  after  every  attempt  to  force  it  down.  This  awkward  occurrence, 
which  often  rendere  further  treatment  futile,  may  nearly  always  be 
avoided  by  interrupting  the  "  cure  '*  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after 
continuing  it  for  four  or  six  weeks.  In  order  to  make  children  take 
the  acom-coffce  as  willingly  as  real  coffee,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a  few 
coffee-beans  to  the  acorns  before  roasting  them. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  furnish  definite  instructions  for  the  use  of 
the  brine-baths,  whose  anti-scrofulous  virtues  enjoy  a  reputation  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  cod-liver  oil.  We  know  too  little  about  the  action 
of  these  baths,  and  about  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  nutri* 
tion,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  the  salt,  iodine,  and  bromine, 
which  they  contain,  to  enable  us  to  determine  upon  theoretical  princi- 
ples where  they  aro  indicated  and  whero  they  are  unlikely  to  do  good. 
A  calm  anal3rsis  of  the  positive  and  negative  effects  of  brine-baths  in 
scrofula,  which  would  be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  fixed  inulcations 
for  their  use,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  made ;  and  the  doctora  at  the  baths, 
who  certainly  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  extent  and  limits  of 
their  healing  powers,  rarely  send  away  a  scrofulous  patient  as  imfit  to 
use  the  brine.  Hence,  there  is  no  resource  but  to  send  persons,  who 
have  in  vain  tried  cod-liver  oil  and  other  anti-scrofiilous  remedies,  to 
Kreutznach,  Iscbl,  Kosen,  or  Wittekind,  or  some  similar  watering- 
place,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  among  those  to  whom  the  baths 
will  exhibit  their  anti-scrofulous  virtues,  which  are  by  no  means  illu- 
sory ;  and,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  patients  do  not  admit  of  this, 
they  must  use  artificial  brine-baths  at  home. 

In  recent  times  the  cold-water  cure  has  earned  for  itself  a  most 
favorable  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  scrofula ;  and,  indeed,  a  series  of 
cases  is  on  record  in  wliich  complete  and  perfect  cures  have  been  ob- 
tained by  these  means,  after  all  other  modes  of  treatment  had  been 
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IT  lr*i  ^>b»i,  or,  w  irs  icje  za-iirii  \sfrz*i^  u>  ccrre  cccccoalT,  Terr  ^ooii 

ui \\y,  1l:.*z  L vdr>pat'-l^  tres.t=>?:ii  bas  a  •i-^ '^^^y  liriugti  £w  less  per- 
nl'.v/-i5  iiJ;  -setar>*,  ar^i  Is  of  iizruil  bexieft  ia  tlje  uicpid  iunn  uf  scrc<iKLa» 
tbat  is,  in  titat  £onn  where  coi-liTer  oil  is  poverless,  as  I  hare  lepeas- 
ediv  fia/i  opj/^rsuiiltr  of  satisfy iikz  ii.T2-rI£. 

J'yilr.e  ani  tLe  mercurials  are  als*3  reac-rallr  regarded  as  good  anOr 
Bcr<>fcL.oxs  ux:  Jl'iamentSw  It  is  imiosslb^  to  hc^  such  Tiews  wiiile 
U;;i/;viaz  hCTfAuiz,  Xfj  ooasist  in  a  cacLexia,  marked  bj  a  peculiar  pixxie^ 
D^rits  Uj  dlv::a^i,  and  e«'ii^ced  by  a  series  ut  nuiritire  disturbances  ;  for 
tAifi  GkHUfA  well  suppose  that  the  use  of  ioiine  or  meixOTV  can  ai^ 
ifj/mt  the-  fKiwer  of  the  system  to  resist  noxious  induences.  I  thert^forv 
or>rifcir]r,T  it  improper  to  preicrirje  these  articles  solely  on  account  of  tbe 
ecrofula,  and  without  fixed  in'lications  arising  from  tbe  peculiarities  o£ 
the  caM;.  At  tFic  same  time  I  wUl  not  deny  that  the  cases  are  pretty 
curncrous  in  which  the  preparations  of  iodine  and  of  mercury  are  indi- 
cated. For  further  details,  I  refer  to  the  books  of  local  pathology 
thcrafxjutics,  surgery  and  ophtlialmology,  merely  alluding  to  tbe 
l>enefit  derivable  from  the  internal  and  external  exhibition  of  iodine 
the  chronic  hypcqilasia  of  the  lymphatics.  In  particular,  where  dmxiie 
indoh^nt  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  form  tbe  sole  remaining 
vcHiige  of  a  fonner  disease,  astonishing  advantage  is  often  gained  by 
the  ase  of  the  Adelheid  springs  and  the  Krankenheil  waters.* 

CIIAPTEK    VII. 

DIABETES   MELLITUS — ^TELLITURIA. 

Etiology. — The  pathogeny  of  diabetes  still  remanas  obscure.  Th« 
diH(;ovory  of  the  physiologists,  that  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  of  animnla 
after  puncture  of  the  floor  of  their  fourth  cerebral  ventridei  has  not  wm 
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jret  thioven  light  upon  the  mjsteiy.  We  know  that  the  presenoe  cvf 
sugar  in  the  urine,  whence  diabetes  mellitus  derives  its  name,  does  not 
depend  upon  functional  abnormity  of  the  kidneys ;  that  the  sugar  ia 
not  formed  in  them,  and  that  it  is  excreted  from  the  blood ;  but  we 
are  altogether  ignorant  wherein  the  constitutional  anomaly  consists,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  diabetic  patient's  blood  contains  sugar,  and  a 
healthy  person's  none.  As  the  various  hypotheses  offered  to  acooimt 
for  diabetes  are  of  little  practical  value,  we  shall  mention  a  few  merely 
of  those  most  generally  entertained. 

In  the  first  place,  diabetes  has  been  ascribed  to  an  insufficient  de- 
gree of  transformation  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood.  Indeed,  if  the  sugar 
into  which  the  amylaceous  substances  that  hare  been  eaten  are  con- 
verted, and  that  which  is  formed  in  the  liver,  were  to  circulate  in  the 
blood  without  undergoing  further  alteration,  and  if  this  substance  did 
not  disappear  again  from  the  blood  during  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  it  would  necessarily  form  one  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the 
urine ;  hence  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pathological  presenoe  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  may  possibly  depend  in  some  cases  upon  a  failure 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  normal  transformation  of  the  sugar 
takes  place.  However,  as  long  as  we  aire  ignorant  as  to  what  these 
conditions  are,  we  obtain  but  little  aid  from  the  hypothesis  that  their 
absence  is  the  cause  of  diabetes.  The  assertion,  that  the  non-assimila- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  circulation  of  diabetic  persons  is  due  to  a  want  of 
alkalies  in  the  blood,  has  been  disproved.  The  theory  of  the  existence 
in  the  blood  of  healthy  persons  of  a  certain  unknown  ferment,  which 
induces  the  assimilation  of  sugar,  but  which  is  absent  in  the  blood  of 
diabetic  persons,  is  untenable. 

Others  have  sought  to  trace  the  origin  of  diabetes  to  an  abnormal- 
ly  accelerated  conversion  of  amylaceous  matter  into  sugar,  this  being 
due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  digestive  juices.  To  this  theory 
there  are  still  greater  objections  than  to  the  preceding  ones.  It  seems 
that  even  in  healthy  persons  the  amylaceous  ingesta  are  all  changed 
into  sugar  {TVommer  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case  even  in  geeso 
that  have  been  ^  crammed "),  and  yet  we  know  that  healthy  urine 
never  contains  sugar  even  after  the  ingestion  into  the  system  of  very 
large  quantities  of  amylaceous  matter,  or  of  pure  sugar.  But  the  re- 
sult of  the  treatment  based  t^n  these  hypotheses  has  afforded  the 
best  evidence  of  their  unsoundness.  Were  the  source  of  diabetes  an 
over-active  and  immoderate  conversion  of  amylum  into  sugar,  the  dis- 
ease should  cease  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  amylum.  Ex- 
perience, however,  teaches  us  the  contrary ;  as,  even  where  for  weeks 
and  months  the  food  of  the  patient  has  been  exclusively  animal  food, 
the  siigar  rarely  disappears  from  the  urine.     Finally,  since  CktucU 
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"mn^rr'^flrn.  nr,f  -,nir  „s  'lie  nrriiurtion  'if  z^^'-'^T^nrms  !iEittiT  ms>^ 
m<*7»t»^rl,  ,rif  .f.n  vr,'%'r=u  n  nto  ^uinr  ia  iLao  Jiast»*n#*rL  He  ne;it*T»^ 
*c^,  *\yxX,  11  •;!#»  numAn  niir,»err,  iia.4->*r**fl  Ti»-iliais  iki?wise  is  ine  to  la 

and  ^rVk««ul#*n  it  '•yrr,r,ar,je  'har^  •*  .f  '.t  '^**Tft  in  our  "wwer  to   iniT-im'-g* 

ingr  l'u'ii>*»*i*«  ^^-mor.>marimiIv;  riie  nmctirn  of  'iiis  nerre  *T«nir 'w^eak- 
^nrri  ',r  M«*  inrljn*  .ac:»vrr  of  ics  anr.ucr^,rusui.  Toe  w^ssihiiirv  ismntt 
Iv*  ^#^nu>fl  'hnt  mcr'*  Ttvr-rjr^nciia  matr4>r  id  a.me'i  in  tne  liver 'jf  1 
(War^ur:  n^nf,n  than  in  *iia«,  of  a  bfiaithv  one:  bat  it  ia  neitiier  inr?v>»fi 
nr^r  ^^^''''n  r.roKa.'iii*  that  tr.w  ancmai-r  oonstitutris  the  oniv  or  ev»?n  the 
'»wv*nT!aI  >^:V,n  of  th**  di^e^is*^^  It  ia  net  to  he  siipp':aed  that  the  pmnd 
of  ^ijcrir  whirh  v>r-'.#»  nari»*nM  iisxharr^  in  the  •:Kur5e  of  every  twentr- 
(f>nr  hotjr^  is  only  a  ^mail  portion  of  the  auirar  which  thej  prc-doce 
^aiiy,  anrj  that,  a  iary'-T  portion  nnderz^oea  that  tnnsjbrmatii^ja  in  die 
h\r^if\  w!i>h,  norma.'. V  r'w  we  know,  ia  undenrone  bv  very  larre  rnsu^ 
titlrt^^  of  ^':x»i*,  while  a  .^mallf-ir  portion  of  it  remoina,  as  it  wesr?,  sapep- 
fliK^iw,  and  j-^ji-i^y^  a«vav  in  the  nrir.e.  In  ccnduaion,  I  wlQ  present 
another  vfrj  ^f^^rnoiw  hy]-)r,thesis,  whi<Ji  really  acct^unts  better  than 
any  oth f-r  for  the  ori:rin  of  d;aP/f:te5>.  Actxriing-  to  Tic/i*fri/i*j^^  the 
liver-siicrar  is  not  marie  from  the  srlv^oo^n,  but,  on  the  coatrarr,  the 
jrly<'5r>;7'^;n  i-i  former]  fro'^n  the  su^r  which  arrives  in  the  liver.  Hence, 
in<?tea/|  of  f/^*/^of/^,n  f'^u;rar-former),  it  ahouM  be  called  ^lycafJit/,vir 
ifiro^  f»T  vyf^T^'/}X\9.\iTc,f^,  If  the  liver  loses  its  capacity  to  concert  the 
ii!j;(ar  ir)t/>  ^lyr/>phthiniirm,  the  sug^r  remains  in  the  blood,  &nd  thus 

}{f'^/firf\in^  the  etiolo^  of  diaVftes,  our  knowledge  is  cqaallj 
ta^je,  fr;r  alth<'>ii<rh  we  learn  from  the  history  of  many  cases  that  the 
diva<;e  ha^  ari^.en  ^^ffunrrT  or  later  after  the  exposure  of  the  patient  to 
r/'Tifi'iu  noxioTia  influen^'jeia,  yet  these  influences  are  so  general  in  their 
ehfira/rter,  and  a/^rt  so  often  u^K^n  the  system  without  being  followed 
\fy  diabetes,  that  it  l^ecomes  questionable  whether  the  disease  be  al- 
ifibutable  to  tlieir  action  at  all. 

OrtcAinf/er^  aft/T  r/jlleeting  a  larg-e  number  of  foreign  and  domestic 
rtafv'w,  lins  f'^»mc  to  the  following  conclusion:  Diabetes  oocois  much 
mrire  frerpienily  in  males  than  in  females,  the  proportion  being  about 
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cluee  to  one.  During  childhood  and  old  age  it  is  rarer  than  duiing 
the  prime  of  life,  the  period  of  greatest  frequence  being  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty  in  males,  and  in  females  between  ten  and 
thirty.  The  disease  sometimes  appears  to  depend  upon  hereditary 
predisposition.  The  most  commonly  recognized  exciting  causes  are: 
exposure  to  oold  and  wet,  external  violence,  concussions  of  the  whole 
body  being  a  more  fertile  source  of  the  disease  than  injuries  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  also  immoderate  eating  of  sugar,  new  wine, 
and  ^*  firuit-must,'^  unfermented  juice  of  fruit,  indulgence  in  immoderate 
mental  exertion,  mental  depres^on,  intoxication,  etc. 

Anatomical  Appbabances. — No  constant  lesion  is  foimd  post^ 
mortem  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  diabetes  mellitua 
The  most  common  appearances  are  the  following:  extreme  emaciap 
tion,  the  integument  often  presenting  remains  of  bed-sores,  boils,  car* 
buncles,  and  sloughs.  There  is  no  remarkable  lesion  in  the  brain ;  in 
the  lungs  there  are  almost  always  tuberculous,  or  caseous  deposits,  of 
variable  age,  and  not  unfrequently  pneumonia,  or  gangrene.  The  heart 
is  flabby  and  atrophied ;  the  liver  usually  normal,  though  sometimes 
hypenemic.  Hypertrophy  of  the  pancreas  occurs  with  remarkable  fre- 
quence, considering  how  seldom  this  organ  is  the  seat  of  disease.  The 
walls  of  the  stomach  are  moderately  thickened,  through  muscular  hy* 
pertrophy,  probably  the  result  of  distention.  The  kidneys  are  en- 
larged by  hypersemia,  and  sometimes  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  paren* 
chymatous  inflammation  {Bright^8  disease). 

Stkptoms  akd  Coubse. — ^The  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
symptom  of  diabetes  mellitus  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  enormous 
quantities  of  pale  urine,  whose  high  speciflc  gravity,  contrasted  with 
its  limpid  aspect  and  sweetish  taste,  often  alone  suffices  to  place  the 
diagnosis  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  a  diabetic  pa- 
tient, in  the  coimse  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  pass  from  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand cubic  centimetres  of  urine  (from  five  to  ten  quarts),  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  daily  discharge  has  been  much  larger.  No  credence 
should  be  given  to  the  stories  of  diabetic  patients  passing  six  or  eight 
times  this  amount,  or  even  more.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the 
quantity  of  luine  dischai^d  exceeds  the  amount  of  liquid  which  has 
been  drunk  during  the  meals.  If  this  were  true,  and  unless  there  were 
a  corresponding  waste  of  the  body,  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume 
that,  instead  of  exhaling  liquid  through  the  skin  and  lungs,  the  patient 
actually  imbibed  moisture  in  this  way  from  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. Since,  as  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  remains  higher 
than  tliat  of  the  air  about  it,  such  an  occurrence  would  be  incompatible 
with  physical  laws,  I  think  it  most  likely  that  the  observations  have 
been  erroneous  in  the  instances  where  individuals  have  been  reported, 
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for  loDg  periods  together^  to  eyacuate  a  lai^ger  weight  of  urine  ai'id 
fieeces  than  they  had  taken  in  of  food  and  drink,  without  losing  in 
weight*  Every  investigator  and  experimenter,  who  has  given  his  atr 
lention  to  the  subject  of  diabetes,  has  to  suffer  from  the  strong  in 
dination  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  deceive  him,  and  to  cooceal  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  that  he  drinks.  In  the  researches  and  experi- 
ments oi  ^eich  and  Liebenneister  at  the  Greifswalder  clinic,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Iteichy  at  first,  the  quantity 
of  urine  and  fseces,  evacuated  by  both  of  the  patients  under  observa- 
tion, seemed  to  exceed  the  amount  which  they  ate  and  drank.  But 
after  they  began  to  watch  the  patients  so  closely  that  they  were  never 
left  alone  for  a  moment,  nor  withdrawn  from  immediate  observatioo, 
the  quantity  of  ingesta  began  to  exceed  that  of  excreta  of  urine  and 
Bseces. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  immense  increase  in  the  secretion 
of  urine  in  diabetes,  lAehermeister  and  Reich  have  proved  by  their 
experiments  that  the  very  large  quantity  of  liquid  which  they  imbibe 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  For  a  number  of  da3rs,  and 
with  great  care,  they  measured  out  equal  portions  of  food  and  drink  to 
two  patients  with  diabetes,  and  a  similar  portion  to  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  trustworthy  man  (Mr.  Hoffmann^  student  of  medicine),  and  meas- 
ured the  flow  of  urine  for  every  twenty-four  hours,  from  each  of  them, 
with  the  same  accuracy.  The  result  showed,  that  in  Candidate  Moff 
mann  the  secretion  of  urine  was  considerably  augmented  by  the  very 
large  quantity  of  liquid  which  he  had  swallowed  in  the  cause  of  science, 
but  that  it  was  fai'  less  than  that  passed  in  the  same  time  by  the  side 
men.  Hoffmann  passed  from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  cubic 
centimetres  (five  to  six  quarts),  while  the  patients  passed  fixnn 
seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand.  It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  blood  may  increase  the  power  of  filtration  through  the 
glomeruli  of  the  Malpighian  capsules,  thereby  augmenting  the  amount 
of  urine  secreted.  However,  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
polyuria  of  diabetes  is  superfluous,  since  it  is  fully  accounted  for  by 
Vbffely  in  his  classical  work  upon  tliis  disease,  as  follows :  "  What- 
soever may  be  the  source  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  blood  in  dia- 
betes, the  necessary  consequence  of  its  presence  is,  that  the  saccharine 
serum  of  the  blood  greedily  attracts  to  itself,  by  endosmosis,  all  the 
liquids  from  the  parenchyma,  and  all  the  water  of  the  food  and  drink 
which  enters  the  alimentary  canal.  The  more  the  blood  attracts 
water,  so  much  the  more  does  it  increase  in  volume,  and  augment  the 
intravascular  pressure.  The  increase  of  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  of 
the  Malpighian  capsules  of  the  kidneys  then  produces  polyuria." 
The  high  specific  gravity  of  diabetic  urine,  which  in  mild 
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ranges  from  1020  to  1030,  and  in  severe  ones  from  1030  to  1050,  de- 
pends almost  exclusively  upon  the  quantity  of  sug^  in  it ;  for  although 
the  common  belief  has  not  proved  true,  that  the  absolute  amount  of 
urea  and  salts  is  reduced  in  diabetic  urine,  yet,  owing  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  their  relative  quantity 
is  very  small  indeed.  Lid>ermeifier  and  Jteich  found  that  the  produo> 
tion  of  urea  of  their  patients  not  only  was  greater  than  that  of  healthy 
persons  moderately  supplied  with  mixed  food,  but  that  it  alro  exceeded 
that  of  a  healthy  man,  who  ate  as  much  food  as  the  diabetic  patients 
did.  The  amount  of  urea  fluctuated  in  the  patients  firom  thirty-two  to 
fifty-five  grammes,  and  in  a  healthy  subject  fitom  twenty-nine  to  thirty^ 
two  grammes. 

Although  the  profusion  of  the  urine,  its  high  spectfio  gravity,  and 
its  sweetish  taste,  are  decidedly  indicative  of  the  presence  in  it  of 
sugar,  yet  its  positive  existence  can  be  easily  proved  by  means  of  one 
of  the  many  ^  sugar-tests.^'  Although  it  is  important  to  select  the  most 
delicate  and  surest  of  these,  when  we  wish  to  determine  the  presence 
of  very  minute  quantities  of  sugar,  and  although  the  supposed  discov- 
eries of  traces  of  sugar  in  healthy  urine,  and  in  many  other  ]>athologi- 
cal  and  physiological  conditions,  are  in  a  measure  due  to  our  mistaking 
other  substances,  having  similar  reaction,  for  sugar,  yet,  when  it  appeara 
in  lai^  quantities,  as  it  does  in  diabetic  urine,  Trammer^s  test  is  quite 
sufficient  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  An  excess  of  liquor  potassas  is  to  be 
mingled  with  a  portion  of  the  urine  to  be  examined ;  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  is  then  to  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  as  long  as  the 
precipitate  which  first  forms  will  redissoive  when  stirred.  The  liquid 
(which,  if  sugar  be  present,  will  show  a  blue  color)  is  then  to  be 
filtered  and  warmed.  The  precipitation  of  red  oxide  of  copper  in  the 
liquid,  while  still  below  the  boiling-point,  furnishes  absolute  proof  that 
the  solution  contains  sugar.  If  albumen  also  be  present,  it  mpst  pre- 
viously be  separated  by  boiling  and  filtration.  Another  more  simple 
test  consists  in  warming  the  urine  after  adding  a  solution  of  potassa. 
The  presence  of  sugar  is  indicated  by  the  liquid's  assuming  a  yellow 
color,  which  gradually  deepens  into  u  dark  brown.  If  this  color  does 
not  appear,  the  non-existence  of  sugar  is  certain;  but,  even  when  visi- 
ble, it  is  always  advisable  to  try  Trommer^s  test  alsa  For  the  details 
of  the  somewhat  elaborate  fermentation-test,  and  the  other  tests  for 
sugar,  we  refer  to  the  text-books  upon  organic  chemistry.  Fehling*s 
'^liquid''  furnishes  a  very  sure  means  of  determining  the  percentage 
of  urea,  and  also  of  the  sugar,  if  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty- 
four  hours  be  measured*  Xdebermeisier  and  Heichy  who,  in  their  many 
experiments,  examined  each  portion  of  the  urine  separately,  only 
noting  as  reliable  those  observations  which  agreed,  hardly  ever  had 
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occasion   to  repeat   the  process  in  the  same  portion  of  urine,  ailei 
they  had  conducted  their  researches  for  a  few  days.    The  polarizing 
apparatus  of  JSoleil-  Ventzke  is  a  more  convenient  and  rapid  method 
of  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  urine.     The  cheaper 
polarizing  apparatus  of  Hohiquety  though  less  accurate,  is  also  appli- 
cable to  this  purpose.     In  low  grades  of  the  malady,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  is  not  more  than  from  one  to  two  per  cent. ;  in  more  intense 
forms,  it  is  as  much  as  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  or  more.     In  well-pro- 
nounced instances,  the  entire  amount  excreted  daily  may  exceed  a 
pound.     The  proportion  of  sugar,  however,  varies  greatly  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  sometimes  even  fluctuating  perceptibly  in  the 
coiu^e  of  a  day.    The  causes  of  these  fluctuations  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure unknown,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  a  few  only  of  the  agent<t 
which  are  capable  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  urine.     Of  the  former,  large  draughts  of  liquid,  heavy  meals, 
especially  eating  large  quantities  of  sugar  or  of  amylaceous  matter; 
of  the  latter,  the  exclusion  of  sugar  from  the  food  and  drink,  particu- 
larly the  removal  of  amylaceous  matter  and  similar  glycogenous  food. 
The  influence  of  a  meal  upon  the  percentage  of  sugar  voided  continues 
for  several  hours,  and  then  is  replaced  by  a  similar  dischai^e  of  a  mudi 
more  gradual  character.     Dr.  Mbritz  IVaube  infers,  from  the  great  de- 
crease  in  the  elimination  of  sugar  which  takes  place  after  several  hours* 
fasting,  that,  at  a  certain  period  during  the  night,  there  must  be  none 
at  all.     Had  Dr.  Tratibe  but  tested  the  truth  of  his  conclusion  (and  he 
states  expressly  that  he  has  not  done  so),  had  he  merely  examined  a 
little  of  this  urine  of  the  last  few  hours  of  the  night,  which  he  supposes 
should  not  contain  sugar,  he  would  probably  find  himself  to  be  in  the 
wrong.    Among  the  cases  under  observation  at  my  clinic,  one  of  which 
was  of  quite  recent  origin,  affecting  a  young,  vigorous  man,  still  capa- 
ble of  work,  and  in  the  fourteen  cases  investigated  by  Seejen  in 
Karlsbad,  the  urine  passed  in  the  latter  hours  of  the  night  and  those 
of  early  morning  invariably  contained  sugar.      Hence  Dr.   TraubeU 
proposed  "law"  is  undeserving  of  credit  until  it  shall  have  been 
proved  that  cases  do  occur  in  which  it  is  as  he  supposes. 

The  parching  thirst  which  distresses  the  patient  day  and  night  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  poljTiria  of  diabetes 
is  not  merely  a  consequence  of  much  drinking,  but  rather  that  the 
j)atients  drink  much  because  they  suffer  an  excessive  loss  of  water 
through  the  kidneys.  Claude  Bernard  ascribes  the  thirst  of  diabetic 
patients  to  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  liver,  which  undoubtedly 
induces  an  increased  absorption  in  the  intestinal  canal.  This  hypoth* 
esis,  like  the  others,  is  idle.  A  diabetic  patient  is  thirsty  on  aocx>ant 
of  the  thickening  of  his  blood,  much   of  whose  water  has  beea  di»> 
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*haifined  from  his  kidneys,  just  as  another  one  thirsts  who  sweats  pro* 
fusely,  or  who  suffers  a  great  evaporation  from  his  skin  from  fever,  or 
ake  a  cholera  patient  who  is  discharging  water  through  the  capilhuies 
of  his  intestines.  A  second  factor  consists  in  the  desiccation  of  all  the 
tissues  as  a  result  of  intense  endosmotic  action  from  the  parenchyma 
into  the  vessels.  Sugar  may  be  employed  as  well  as  salt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diying  meat  in  order  to  preserve  it.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  foi 
a  patient  to  drink  from  ten  to  fifteen  quarts  of  water  during  the  day. 
The  thirst  is  most  intense  an  hour  or  two  after  meals,  that  is,  while 
the  formation  of  sugar  is  most  active  and  the  production  of  urine  the 
most  copious. 

This  immense  waste  of  water  through  the  kidneys  likewise  accounts 
for  the  complete  arrest  of  perspiration,  and  for  the  decrease  in  the  in- 
sensible evaporation  from  the  skin,  which  have  been  observed  at  my 
clinic.  The  antagonism  between  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kid* 
neys  is  as  well  shown  in  the  dryness  of  the  surface  of  diabetic  people 
as  in  the  reduction  of  diuresb,  whicli  usually  accompanies  profuse  per> 
spiration.  Qrieainger  reports  an  interesting  case,  in  which  sugar  was 
present  in  the  urine  and  sweat  alternately,  and  in  which,  whenever  the 
sweat  became  strongly  saccharine,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
sank  one-half.  In  the  aforementioned  researches  of  Liebermeister  and 
Reichj  it  was  found  that  a  diabetic  patient  scarcely  perspired  a  third 
of  the  quantity  given  off  by  a  healthy  person.  Finally,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  ^unde  and  Koknhom^  who,  by  artificial  abstraction 
of  water  from  firogs  and  mammalia,  have  induced  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lenses  of  these  animals,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  cataract 
which  often  accompanies  diabetes  is  a  consequence  of  the  excessive 
loss  of  water,  although  indeed  the  ophthalmologists  have  raised  many 
objections  to  this  explanation. 

An  insatiable  hunger  is  a  symptom  of  diabetes,  quite  as  constant 
as  is  the  unquenchable  thirst.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  much  food 
such  a  patient  will  consume  during  a  day,  often  quite  regardless  of  its 
quality.  This  voracious  hunger,  as  well  as  the  steadily  increasing  and 
finally  extreme  emaciation,  manifestly  are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  food  eaten  is  of  no  profit  to  the  system,  because,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  the  repair  of  used-up  constituents  of  the  body,  it 
is  immediately  excreted.  Moreover,  the  consumption  of  the  nitro' 
genous  components  of  the  body  is  considerably  increased  in  diabetes, 
as  is  shown  by  the  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  urea  produced. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  elevation  of  the  bodily  temperature,  a  large 
part  of  the  heat*producing  material  passing  off  from  the  blood  unused. 

The  impotence,  which  is  nearly  always  observed  in  this  disease,  is 
probably  dependent  upon  a  general  decline  in  the  patient's  strength 
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and  nutrilivi  condition;  nevertheless,  the  attempt  has  been  made  tc 
ascribe  diabetic  impotence  to  the  drying  up  of  the  sperm  for  want  of 
water,  and  to  a  saccharine  condition  of  the  semen,  supposed  to  depriye 
It  of  its  power  of  inducing  nervous  excitement. 

Finally,  we  have  to  mention  a  beries  of  phenomena,  which,  al- 
though less  constant  than  those  heretofore  described,  still  often  accom- 
pany them  and  serve  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  disease.  Caries 
of  the  teeth  is  a  symptom  whidi  sets  in  early  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Fblls  explains  this  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the  teeth  are  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  a  free  acid,  formed  by  decomposition  of  saccha- 
rine secretion  witliin  the  mouth.  Then,  again,  phymosis  and  excoria- 
tions of  the  prepuce  and  glans  in  men,  and  of  the  parts  about  the 
meatus  urinarius  in  women,  are  very  distressing  occmrences,  due  prob- 
ably to  wetting  of  these  parts  with  saccharine  wine.  Finally,  there 
is  often  a  great  tendency  to  inflammation,  ending  in  necrosis  and  mor- 
tification, exhibited  in  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  furuncles,  car* 
buncles,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  abscesses  and  gangrene. 

Ck>nsumption  of  the  lungs  develops  as  a  terminal  symptom  in  many 
diabetic  persons.  According  to  Griesinger^  nearly  one-half  of  all  pa- 
tients die  in  tliis  way.  Now  and  then  albuminuria  is  associated  with 
mellituria,  thereby  augmenting  the  exhaustion  and  accelerating  the 
demise  of  the  sufierer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  upon  which  the  albuminuria  depends,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
constant  irritation  of  the  kidney  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  analogue  with  diabetic  balanitis. 

The  course  of  diabetes  is  always  chronic,  lasting  for  months  and 
5*ears.  In  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  cases  reported,  the  disease 
has  been  acute,  terminating  fatally  within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  sooner. 
We  have  scarcely  any  trustworthy  observations  of  the  incipient  stages 
of  the  malady.  Ntarly  all  patients  only  come  under  treatment  at  a 
period  when  the  profuse  urination,  tormenting  thirst,  insatiable  hun- 
ger, and  steadily  advancing  emaciation,  have  awakened  the  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  serious  disease ;  and  they  are  scarcely  ever  able 
accurately  to  state  when  the  present  S3nnptoms  first  arose,  or  by  what 
others  they  had  been  preceded.  Even  in  the  few  examples  in  whid} 
the  malady  has  developed  quickly,  an  augmented  hunger,  thirst,  and 
an  unnatural  diuresis,  were  the  first  manifestations  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  patients  and  their  friends. 

Diabetes  usually  lasts  from  one  to  three  years.  More  than  Mxti 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  collected  by  OHesinger  terminated  fatallj 
within  that  period.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  statistics 
usually  refer  to  cases  treated  in  hospital,  while  the  majority  of  thuse 
treated  in  private  practice  are  never  published.     There  is  no  doubf 
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that  patients'  in  oomfortable  curcumstanoes,  and  who  posseaa  the  meana 
of  taking  good  care  of  themselves,  hold  out  against  diabetes  mudb 
longer  than  those  who  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  hospitals.  A 
complete  and  permanent  recovery  from  diabetes  (if  it  ever  oocor  at  all) 
Is  extremely  rare ;  although  plenty  of  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  a  pause  in  the  symptoms,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  haa 
been  observed.  Death,  when  not  the  result  of  some  intercuirent  com* 
plication,  usually  takes  place  with  the  signs  of  extreme  marasmus. 
(Sometimes  nervous  symptoms  arise  shortly  before  death,  oaUing  to 
mind  the  characteristics  of  ursemic  intoxication. 

Treatmeht. — Numerous  remedies  and  **  cures  **  have  been  reoom* 
mended  for  diabetes ;  imfortunately,  most  of  them  have  been  devised 
upon  principles  based  on  purely  hypothetical  views  as  to  tho  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  very  few  of  them  rest  upon  facts  established  by  ex* 
perience.  We  shall  not  discuss  procedures  such  as  that  whose  object 
is  to  hinder  the  conversion  of  amylum  into  sugar  by  exhibition  of  acids ; 
or  that  in  which  nitrogen  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  system  by  adminis- 
tration of  ammonia ;  or  in  which  it  is  sought  to  allay  irritability  of  the 
kidneys  by  means  of  opium  ;  or  to  act  upon  the  Uver  by  means  of  ox« 
gall,  or  gallic  acid,  or  any  of  the  other  purely  theoretical  suggestionst 
We  are  indebted  to  Griesinger  for  a  positive  experimental  demonstra^ 
tion  of  the  inefficacy,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  detrimental  character, 
of  some  of  these  modes  of  treatment,  such  as  that  by  alcohol,  rennets, 
yeast,  sugar — ^intended  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  from  the  blood. 

Experience  has  also  established  the  fact  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  certain  dietetic  rules,  the  first  hints  of  which,  however,  were  derived 
from  theoretical  reasoning.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  dia- 
betic patients  should  live  principally  upon  animal  food,  and  that  they 
should  eat  but  very  little  starchy  or  saccharine  matter.  The  absolute 
prohibition  of  food  containing  starch  and  sugar  has  been  abandoned 
of  late ;  experience  having  taught,  in  the  first  place,  that  although  the 
loss  of  sugar  might  imdergo  temporary  diminution  by  this  procedure, 
yet  it  could  not  cure  the  diabetes ;  and  besides,  it  has  l^een  found  that 
there  are  very  few  patients  who  for  years  can  endure  a  diet  consisting 
exclusively  of  meat,  eggs,  fish,  oysters,  crabs,  salad,  and  Bouchardai'^B 
bran-bread.  Tt  relieves  the  patients  greatly,  in  carrying  out  the  rest 
of  the  treatment,  to  allow  them  to  eat  a  small  portion  of  bread  daily ; 
and  it  does  them  no  material  harm.  If  we  do  not  allow  them  this  in- 
dulgence, we  run  the  risk  of  their  soon  becoming  so  impatient,  at  the 
excessive  restraint,  as  to  refuse  further  obedience,  and  make  up  for  lost 
time  by  eating  copiously  of  bread  and  fruit,  for  which  they  almost 
always  have  a  great  desire.  Beaidea  the  meaAa,  the  patieiit  mav  Ix* 
allowed  such  vegetables  as  do  not  contain  either  sugar  or  sfarob.  f>r 
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but  very  little  of  them.  BauchardcU  has  proved,  by  the  compariaon 
of  the  articles  of  food  which  a  diabetic  may  take  without  prejudioey 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  degree  of  variety  in  the 
character  of  the  meals.  The  list  of  articles  which  he  permits  is  about 
as  follows :  All  sorts  of  meats  roasted,  stewed,  and  even  dressed  with 
spices,  but  not  with  flour ;  fresh  water  fish  and  marine  fish,  in  eatihg 
which  the  want  of  bread  is  less  felt  than  in  eating  meat ;  oysters,  mus- 
cles, crabs,  lobsters,  eta  ;  eggs  in  all  the  forms  known  to  the  culinary 
art ;  rich,  good  cream,  but  no  milk ;  of  the  vegetables,  spinach,  arti- 
chokes, asparagus,  green  beans,  the  different  varieties  of  cabbage ;  of 
the  salads,  water-cresses,  endives,  lettuce  ;  of  fiiiits,  strawberries  and 
peaches.  Although  the  loss  of  sugar  is  augmented  by  very  free  sup- 
ply of  liquid,  and  decreased  by  a  privation  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  advisable 
to  forbid  the  patient  to  quench  his  thirst.  Oriesinger,  who  has  ex* 
perimented  upon  this  subject  also,  concludes  that  there  is  no  rapid 
or  considerable  decrease  in  the  loss  of  sugar  until  the  thirsting  has 
been  pushed  to  the  point  of  general  disturbance  of  the  system ;  and,  as 
such  a  condition  can  only  be  endured  for  a  very  short  time,  he  allows 
the  patient  just  enough  liquid  to  slake  his  thirst.  Besides  spring- 
water,  acidulated  water  may  be  allowed  as  a  beverage,  as  well  as 
oofffee,  well-fermented  beer,  and  wine,  if  not  too  new,  especially  red 
wine. 

Inasmuch  as  diabetic  persons  are  very  liable  to  take  cold,  and 
show  a  predisposition  to  pneumonia,  and  the  like,  directions  regarding 
their  clothing  must  also  be  laid  down,  and  especially  must  they  be 
urged  to  wear  flannel  next  the  skin. 

Besides  these  dietetic  rules,  under  the  conscientious  observation 
of  which  diabetes,  although  incurable,  is  often  tolerated  for  a  great 
length  of  time  without  appreciable  decline  (as  can  be  proved  by  many 
well-attested  instances),  there  are  certain  medicinal  remedies  whose 
effects  in  diabetes  are  very  decided.  In  private  practice,  no  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  claims  of  any  drug  based  upon  the  bare  assei^ 
tion  that  it  has  benefited  or  cured  a  case  of  diabetes,  particularly  when 
it  has  been  known  to  fail  in  other  instances.  But  even  those  remedies 
which  only  exert  a  slight  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease 
(proved,  however,  by  accurate  and  continuous  measurement  of  the 
urine,  sugar,  weight  of  the  body,  etc.)  should  be  urgently  recom* 
mended  to  private  patients  by  their  physicians.  At  present,  however, 
the  alkaline  carbonates  are  the  only  medicines  whose  beneficial  action 
upon  diabetes  can  be  claimed  with  certainty.  In  Oriesinffet^s  dinic, 
the  exhibition  of  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  effected  a  distinct  al* 
though  slight  improvement  in  the  disease.  The  equally  well-estab- 
lished success  of  the  springs  of  Carlsbad  and  Vichy  have  been  murh 
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more  marked.  The  old  reputatio.!  of  the  Carlsbad  waters,  as  u  cure 
for  diabetes,  has  vindicated  itself  most  brilliantlj,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Seegen.  According  to  him,  there  can  no  longer  bo  anj 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  a  course  of  several 
weeks  at  these  springs  results  in  an  abatement  of  the  thirst,  a  decrease 
in  the  urination,  a  gain  in  weight,  and  in  a  disappearance  of  the 
tugarj'rom  the  paiienfe  urine^  Whether  or  not  these  results  be  per* 
manent,  or  merely  transitory,  still,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
a  course  of  waters  at  Carlsbad  is  the  measure  which  should  deserve  tho 
chief  reliance  as  a  remedy  for  diabetes  mellitus.' 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

DIABETES   INSIPIDUS. 

Diabetes  ikbipidus  and  diabetes  mellitus,  in  spite  of  the  agre^ 
ment  of  their  most  conspicuous  symptoms,  polyuria  and  unquenchable 
thirst,  are  altogether  distinct  diseases.  Li  the  former,  the  urine  does 
not  contain  any  foreign  ingredients,  the  presence  of  which  might  ao 
count  for  the  symptoms. 

It  is  true  that  not  long  since,  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  with  dia^ 
betes  insipidus,  Moaler  discovered  inosite,  which  is  not  among  the 
normal  constituents  of  urine,  and  he  advanced  the  hypothesis  that 
inosite  played  tlie  same  part  in  diabetes  insipidus  (inosuria)  that 
sugar  does  in  diabetes  mellitus  (mellituria).  But  the  very  slight 
amount  of  inosite  excreted  in  the  urine  of  Mosler*e  patient  would 
render  this  idea  improbable,  and  it  is  entirely  refuted  by  one  of  my 
pupils,  Dr.  Strauee^  who  wrote  an  excellent  monograph  on  diabetes 
insipidus,* 

After  finding  inosite  in  the  urine  of  two  cases  of  diabetes  insi- 
pidus— in  one  case  0.1474  grm.  in  6,700  ccm.  of  urine,  in  the  other 
1.508  grm«  in  9,600  ccm.  of  urine — Strauss  caused  three  healthy 
persons,  in  whose  urine  there  was  no  inosite,  to  drink  large  quan 
titles  of  water  (about  ten  quarts  in  twenty-four  hours) ;  after  this^ 
inosite  was  found  in  the  urine  of  all  three  patients,  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  patients  with  diabetes  insipidus.  These  beautiful 
experiments  show  that  a  body  which  normally  exists  in  the  kidneys, 
liver,  lungs,  and  muscles,  but,  as  it  undergoes  changes  in  the  body,  is 
not  found  in  normal  urine,  may  be  excreted  through  the  kidneys  by 
giving  large  quantities  of  water. 

*  Die   einfaohe   znckerloae   Harnnihr,  von  Or.    F,  Strauit,     Tubingen,  18t(X 
Feiktg  dcr  Lauppschen  Bachhandloog. 
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The  most  specious  of  the  hypotheses,  as  to  the  paihogenj  of 
insipid  diabetes,  is  that  which  ascribes  the  polyuria  to  derangement 
of  innervation  of  the  blood-yessels  of  the  Iddnej.  If  the  afferent 
vesseb  of  the  Malpighian  capsules  were  to  become  dilated,  in  oonae* 
quence  of  paralysis  of  their  walls,  the  pressure  within  the  glome* 
ruli  would  increase,  and  with  it  the  rate  of  filtration  of  the  urine 
would  augpnent,  thus  giving  rise  to  polyuria.  This  primary  symptom 
would  be  accompanied  secondarily  by  poljrdipsia.  When  large  quan* 
titles  of  water  are  withdrawn  from  the  blood,  as  a  consequence  of  pro 
fuse  urination,  then  (just  as  also  occurs  after  profuse  sweating,  or 
intense  liquid  diarrhoea)  the  fluids  from  the  interstices  of  the  tissues 
arc  greedily  absorbed  by  the  now  concentrated  blood,  thus  giving  rise 
to  an  increased  need  for  liquid,  and  to  a  sense  of  severe  thirst  Al- 
though I  regard  this  as  probably  a  true  explanation,  and  although  it 
acquires  further  support  from  the  discovery  of  Bernard^  that  polyuria 
may  be  induced  in  animals  by  wounding  their  medulla  oblongata  at  a 
point  somewhat  farther  up  than  that  at  which  the  so-called  ""  diabetes 
puncture  ^  is  performed,  yet  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  absolutely  correct. 

With  regard  to  the  somewhat  obscure  etiology  of  diabetes  insipi- 
dus, we  must  oonfiue  ourselves  to  the  announcement  of  the  following 
facts :  The  disease  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  in 
youth  than  during  middle  age.  I  cannot  confirm  the  assertion  thai 
old  age  is  exempt  from  it,  as  I  have  seen  a  case  in  a  patient  fifty  years 
old.  Its  exciting  causes  have  so  often  been  referred  to  mental  affec- 
tions, to  the  drinking  of  cold  beverages  while  the  body  was  over- 
heated, to  cold,  to  over-exertion,  to  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
other  agencies,  of  a  nature  so  various,  and  of  such  common  occurrence, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  malady  upon  their  influence  most  be 
regarded  as  questionable. 

It  b  different  with  the  observations  of  cases  where  diabetes 
insipidus  has  occurred  after  injuries  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  course 
of  acut«  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain.  These  cases,  in  coxt- 
nection  with  the  above-mentioned  experiments  of  Bernard^  are 
peculiarly  interesting. 

Anatomical  Appeabaxces. — ^The  results  of  the  smaU  number  of 
autopsies  held  upon  persons  who  have  suffered  from  diabetes  insi- 
pidus agree  so  imperfectly,  that  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed 
regarding  the  anatomical  lesions  from  which  the  malady  originates 
Thus,  in  a  case  described  by  Neuffer^  the  kidneys,  contrary  to  all  expeo* 
tation,  were  found  small  and  atrophied,  while  in  another,  mentioned  by 
Leberty  they  were  enlarged  and  hypertrophied. 

Symptoms  aj^^d  Course. — ^The  amount  of  urine  discharged  by  a 
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{latleut  widi  diabetes  insipidus  is  as  great  as,  or  even  greater  than, 
that  passed  in  diabetes  mellitus.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  often 
amounts  to  from  10,000  to  15,000  ccm.  (ten  to  fifteen  quarts),  and 
sometimes  even  more 

A  little  girl,  ten  years  old,  with  diabetes  insipidus,  who  was 
very  undeveloped,  and  only  weighed  twenty-three  pounds,  during  her 
stay  in  the  Tubingen  clinic,  passed  daily  an  amount  of  urine  that 
weighed  about  one-third  as  much  as  her  body.  The  urine  is  very 
limpid,  and,  in  contradistinction  to  diabetic  urine,  of  low  specifiia 
gravity.  It  rarely  rises  above  1.005,  and  often  sinks  to-  1.001  or 
1.0005.  The  relative  amount  of  urea  and  salts  in  the  urine  is  low, 
but  the  absolute  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
usually  normal  or  somewhat  increased.  In  one  case  that  I  observed, 
where  the  patient  consumed  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
material,  he  passed  9,000  ccm.  of  urine,  containing  38  grm.  of  urea, 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Karely  the  amount  of  urea  passed  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  is  diminished.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  in  my  clinic^ 
published  by  Strauaa^  where  the  patient  weighed  about  114  pounds 
and  had  good  diet,  he  passed  only  23.42  grm.  of  urea  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.* 

The  excretion  through  the  skin  and  lungs  seemed  to  be  consider* 
ably  reduced,  judging  by  the  relative  quantities  of  the  liquid  drank 
and  urine  voided.  Doctors  Sc/imidtlein  and  Spaeth^  who  for  some  time 
ate  and  drank  exactly  the  same  quantities  of  food  and  drink  taken 
by  a  patient  with  diabetes  insipidus  at  my  clinic,  in  twenty-four  hours 
excreted  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-six  hundred  grammes  through 
their  lungs  and  skin,  while  the  patient  only  lost  from  five  hundred  and 
forty  to  six  hundred  and  forty  grammes  by  the  same  way  and  in  the 
same  time. 

SCrausa^s  observations  also  led  to  the  result  that,  taking  the  same 
amount  of  fluid,  the  patients  passed  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand  centimetres  more  urine  than  healthy  persons,  while,  in  the 
latter,  the  loss  of  weight  by  insensible  perspiration  was  considerably 
more  than  in  the  former. 

*  In  some  cases  of  diabetes  msipidus  the  urine  is  said  to  hare  a  very  high  specifie 
gravity,  and  to  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  urea.  In  this  form  of  disease, 
about  which  the  obscrrations  are  Tery  scanty,  the  original  disease  would  consist 
of  an  increased  destruction  of  tissue ;  the  great  thirst,  as  well  as  the  increased 
secretion  of  urine,  would  be  Tery  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  severe  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  would  be  explained  as  in  diabetes  mellitus.  The  serum 
of  the  blood  is  abnormally  concentrated,  and,  on  endoemotio  principles,  draws  water 
fiom  the  tissues.  We  shall  not  further  consider  this  obscure  and  problematical  form' 
of  diabetes  insipidus. 
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Strauss  justly  regards  this  as  another  proof  that  polydipsia  is  ooi 
the  cause  ol  poljiiria,  but  the  reverse.     He  writes  as  follows : 

^*  What  reasonable  and  satisfactory  grounds  are  there  for  assuming 
that  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations  of  a  polydiptic  person 
should  differ  from  those  of  a  healthy  person  who  yohmtarily  drinks 
copiously  of  water  ?  " 

But  if  we  suppose  a  polyuria  with  consequent  concentration  of  the 
blood,  and  decrease  of  water  in  the  tissue,  there  would  be  nothing 
strange  in  a  diminished  gaseous  excretion  of  water  by  the  skin  and 
lungs.  In  our  cases,  as  in  most  others,  among  the  symptoms  referring 
to  the  skin,  we  find  mentioned  dryness,  harshness,  and  frequent  itch- 
ing, while  profuse  perspiration  is  not  mentioned  in  a  single  case. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  imbibed  daily,  including  that  contained  in 
the  food,  is  said  to  have  amounted  sometimes  to  sixty  or  eighty  pints. 
Of  course,  such  a  quantity  could  never  permanently  be  less  than  that 
of  the  urine  secreted,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  corresponding  de- 
crease of  the  weight  of  the  body.  All  cases,  wherein  it  is  claimed 
that  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  exceeded  that  of  the  liquid  imbibed, 
must  have  been  inaccurately  observed. 

In  my  case,  the  sense  of  hunger  was  considerably  augmented. 
Trousseau  also  tells  of  a  patient  who  ate  such  enormous  quantities 
that,  at  a  certain  restaurant  where  bread  was  furnished  d  discretian^ 
they  paid  him  to  stay  away.  In  this  disease  (unlike  diabetes  mellitus, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  food  consumed,  instead  of  going  to  repair  the 
used-up  constituents  of  the  body,  is  voided  unused),  this  unnatural 
hunger — which,  moreover,  is  not  a  constant  occiuTence — can  only  be 
aocounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  exaggerated  consumption  and  dis> 
charge  of  water  accelerate  the  waste  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of 
the  body.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  law  that,  during  an  accelerated 
flow  of  the  juices  of  the  parenchyma  through  the  organs,  a  larger 
quantity  of  albuminous  material  is  consumed. 

In  some  patients  the  general  health  and  vigor  long  remain  undis- 
turbed. A  girl  twenty  years  of  age,  with  insipid  diabetes,  who 
remained  under  observation  at  my  clinic  for  a  considerable  time, 
retained  her  blooming  aspect,  and  could  even  do  hard  work  without 
special  efTort.  In  other  patients,  signs  of  digestive  derangement, 
cardialgia,  vomiting,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  emaciation,  and  an  un- 
accountable sense  of  debility,  set  in  early.  In  the  instance  reported  by 
Neuffer^  the  patient  died  with  these  symptoms,  no  appreciable  cause 
of  death  being  discoverable  upon  autopsy.  The  course  and  duration 
of  the  disease  vary.  In  some  cases  it  develops  gradually,  in  others 
it  sets  in  suddcnl}-.  Not  unfrequently  a  transient  improvement  in  the 
symptoms  is  observed.     It  may  also  happen  that,  during  the  attack 
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of  some  intercurrent  disease,  the  dailj  flow  of  urine  becomes  normal, 
and  returns  to  its  former  profusion  after  the  attack  has  terminated.  As 
a  rule,  the  maladj  lasts  for  years  without  imperilling  life.  It  is  only 
in  rare  instances,  as  in  that  of  Neuffer^  already  alluded  to,  that  death 
takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  some  other  disease.  Complete 
and  permanent  recovery  from  diabetes  insipidus  is  likewise  an  cx« 
tremely  rare  event. 

TBEATME21T. — ^It  is  slways  suspicious  when  numerous  remedies  are 
recommended  for  a  disease ;  in  such  cases,  usually,  none  of  them  have 
any  special  effect  on  the  course  and  termination  of  the  affection.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  recommendations  of  saltpetre,  in  the  shape  of  sal 
prunelliB,  of  valerian,  belladonna,  opium,  ergotine,  creosote,  and 
ether  remedies  in  diabetes  insipidus.  They  are  not  based  on  the 
results  of  experience,  but  on  theoretical  grounds.  I  have  not  used 
any  of  these  remedies  persistently  and  energetically,  as  my  patients 
bore  their  disease  pretty  well — so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
energetic  treatment  On  the.  whole,  I  would  advise  you,  in  treating 
simple  diabetes,  to  limit  yourselves  to  preventing  the  bad  results 
induced  by  the  disease,  or  to  combating  them  if  they  have  already 
appeared.  Especial  attention  should  be  paid^to  the  disturbances  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  which  are  not  uncommon.  Rational  diet, 
combined  with  cod-liver  oil,  malt  extract,  and  iron,  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  little  girl  above-mentioned,  without  diminishing  her  thirst, 
or  the  secretion  of  urine ;  and,  although  her  early  death  had  been 
expected,  she  was  discharged  from  the  clinic  considerably  increased  in 
weight  and  much  improved  in  health. 
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SECTION   III. GENERAL   DISORDERS   OP  NUTRITION. 

1.— P.  803. 

According  to  VirchoWy  in  obstinate  cases  of  chlorosis  there  is 
defective  development  and  small  size  of  the  aorta  and  vessels  gen- 
erally. The  aorta  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  admit  the  little  finger, 
while  its  walls  may  be  uncommonly  thin  ;  they,  however,  retain 
their  elasticity,  unless  there  has  been  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
inner  and  middle  coats.  This  failure  of  vascular  development  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  stunted  growth  of  the  whole  body. 
The  heart  is  sometimes  small,  but  is  usually  normal,  or  slightly  di- 
lated ;  exceptionally  it  is  hypertrophied.     There  is  an  inclination 
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to  endocarditis  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  women  with  this  trouble  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  child-bearing  may  induce  ulcerous  endo- 
carditis. Feverish  diseases  are  more  dangerous  in  chlorotic  persons 
than  in  othera.  In  giving  iron  in  chlorosis,  it  is  well  to  administer 
it  after  eating.  Mineral  waters  containing  pyrophosphate  of  iron 
may  be  drunk  at  meal-times.  This  drug  may  have  to  bo  discon- 
tinued when  there  is  gastric  disturbance  or  fever.  Iron  is  to  be 
aided  by  good,  easily  digestible  diet,  and  residence  in  a  healthy 
locality.  In  chlorosis  and  anaemia  generally,  alcoholic  beverages 
may  be  useful  by  impeding  transfoiTuation  of  tissue,  but  should 
be  avoided  if  they  induce  excitement,  palpitation,  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head,  etc.  Trial  must  decide  whether  wine  or  beer  answers  the 
best  purpose. 

2.— P.  832. 

Of  late  it  has  been  considered  possible  that  the  use  of  milk  from 
cows  with  murrain  might  have  an  injurious  effect,  because  forma* 
tions  similar  to  those  in  tubercles  in  men  have  been  found  in  the  an- 
thrax-nodules of  cattle,  and  because  experiments  have  shown  that 
feeding  other  animals  on  the  milk  of  these  cows  will  give  them 
tuberculosis  and  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  mesentery 
and  neck,  similar  to  those  in  scrofula.  Hence  the  use  of  such  milk 
may  be  suspected  as  a  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  has  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  so. 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofula  considerable  reputation  is  enjoyed 
by  the  mud-baths  of  Nauheim,  Kreuznach,  etc.,  in  Germany ;  they 
increase  the  transformation  of  tissue,  and  prove  advantageous  for 
the  glandular  enlargements,  as  well  as  for  the  affections  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  skin.  When  cod-liver  oil  is  given,  it  is  some- 
times better  borne  when  not  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  but  half 
an  hour  or  so  after  eating.  Pale,  ansemic  children  often  require 
some  preparation  of  iron.  When  the  patient  is  not  anaemic  or  fee- 
ble, at  proper  seasons  it  is  often  well  to  order  a  laxative  mineral 
water,  such  as  a  continued  moderate  use  of  Carlsbad  water.  The 
waters  containing  iodine  have  so  very  small  a  percentage  of  it,  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  any  special  effect. 

3.— P.  843. 

There  have  been  numerous  disputes  as  to  the  glycogene  builders ; 
among  them  are  grape,  cane,  milk,  and  fruit  sugar,  inulin,  glycerin, 
etc.  Amylaceous  food  has  the  greatest  effect  on  the  formation  of 
sugar  ;  under  its  use  the  portal  vein  is  always  rich  in  dextrin.     It 
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is  not  known  just  how  sugar  is  made  from  the  food ;  it  normally 
exists  in  the  blood  in  such  slight  quantity  that  it  does  not  transude 
into  the  iirine  ;  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients  Cantani  found  it 
as  high  as  8  parts  in  1,000. 

Artificial  mellituria  may  be  induced  by  dividing  the  inferior  cer* 
vical  ganglia,  or  by  irritating  the  floor  of  the  fourth  cerebral  ven- 
tricle (which  at  the  same  time  induces  polyuria)  ;  division  of  the 
splanchnics  has  no  effect.  Schiff  induced  diabetes  by  destruction 
of  the  spinal  medulla  before  and  behind  the  origin  of  the  brachial 
nerves,  etc.  Artificial  diabetes  may  also  be  induced  by  injections 
of  curare,  solutions  of  common  salts,  some  of  the  salts  of  soda, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  morphine,  etc.  ;  this  effect  is  prevented  by  previous 
division  of  the  splanchnics. 

Diabetes  is  a  disease  of  the  vasomotor  nerve-system  ;  on  au- 
topsy the  liver  is  found  normal,  but  there  arc  frequently  changes 
in  the  brain  (tumors,  etc.).  Possibly  the  sugar  formed  during 
digestion  of  amylaceous  substances,  being  taken  up  by  the  lymphat- 
ics and  portal  vessels,  enters  the  blood  directly.  Cantani  regards 
sugar  in  the  blood  as  necessary  to  life,  and  thinks  it  is  one  source 
of  strength ;  it  appears  as  grape-sugar,  and  is  broken  up  by  some 
ferment ;  if  the  organs  furnishing  this  ferment  (the  pancreas  ?)  be 
diseased,  the  sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  In  the  first  stages  of 
diabetes,  by  withdrawing  amylaceous  food,  the  collection  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  and  its  excretion  by  the  urine  may  be  prevented,  and 
by  continuing  this  treatment  for  some  time  the  disease  may  perhaps 
be  entirely  cured  ;  eVen  later  in  the  disease,  the  excretion  of  sugar 
may  be  arrested,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  disease  can  be  cured. 
Although  the  above  theories  are  not  universally  accepted,  the  treat- 
ment advocated  is  probably  the  most  successful  of  the  many  that 
have  been  tried. 

Possibly  diabetes  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  causes,  having  as 
a  common  result  the  non-consumption  of  sugar  and  its  excretion  by 
the  urine.  Senator  divides  it  into  neurogenous,  gastro-enteroge- 
nous,  and  hepatogenous  forms.  The  first  would  include  the  cases 
caused  by  injuries,  tumors,  etc.,  affecting  the  nervous  system  ;  the 
second,  tho  Cantani  cases  ;  and  the  third  class,  cases  where,  as  a 
result  of  hyperoBmia  of  the  liver,  hepatic  sugar  passes  more  rapidly 
into  the  blood.  There  would  seem  to  be  either  two  forms  of  dia- 
betes, or  else  two  stages  of  the  same  disease,  in  one  of  which  exclu- 
sion of  amylaceous  substances  from  the  diet  prevents  the  appearance 
of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Diabetic  urine  often  has  a  peculiar  odor,  which  is  ascribed  to 
accton.     Bottcher  tests  for  sugar  by  adding  to  urine  m  a  test-tube 
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a  gmall  qnantitj  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  ;  then  freelv  adding  a  con- 
centrated eolation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  some  potash  lye  ;  then 
heating  to  the  boiling-point.  If  sngar  be  present,  the  bismuth 
tam»  gray,  then  black.  This  test  may  be  used  in  addition  to  others^ 
bnt  is  less  delicate  than  the  copper  test. 
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A. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain,  ii.,  255;  of  the 
Heart,  i.,  865 ;  of  the  Kidneys,  ii.,  36 ; 
of  the  Liver,  i.,  669 ;  of  the  Lun^s, 
i.,  169 ;  of  the  Ovaries,  ii.,  1 10 ;  of  the 
Spleen,  i.,  752 ;  metastatic  of  the  Liver, 
i.,  668 ;  metastatic  of  the  Lungs,  i.,  168. 

Abscess,  retropharyngeal,  i.,  476. 

Acarus  scabiei,  ii.,  610. 

Acholia,  i.,  677. 

Achroma,  ii.,  448. 

Achromatopsia,  ii.,  810. 

Acincsis,  ii.,  359. 

Acne,  ii.,  493. 

Acne  rjsacea,  ii.,  497 ;  syphilitica,  ii.,  762. 

Acorn  Coffee,  ii.,  830. 

Addison*s  Disease,  ii.,  49. 

jEgophony,  i.,  186. 

Agenesis,  ii.,  283. 

Ageuslia,  ii.,  349. 

Agraphia,  ii.,  286. 

Akinesis,  i.,  491. 

Albino,  ii.,  448. 

Albuminate  of  Mercury,  ii.,  780. 

Albuminuria,  Origin  of.  Test  for,  ii.,  22 ; 
after  Scarlatina,  ii.,  592. 

Alcoholic  Poisoning,  ii.,  184. 

Alopecia  circumscripta,  ii.,  449  ;  syphi- 
litica, ii.,  765 ;  anata,  ii.,  625. 

Amaurosis  in  Bright*s  Disease,  ii.,  80. 

Amenorrhoea,  ii.,  160,  807. 

Amylca,  iL,  300. 

Anaemia  et  Cachexia  splenica,  it,  817. 

Anosmia,  prop;ressive  pernicious,  ii.,  817. 

Anaesthesia  dolorosa,  ii.,  845 ;  of  the  cu- 
taneous Nerves,  ii ,  342 ;  of  the  Trige- 
minus, IL,  348. 

Analgesia,  ii.,  345. 

Aneurism,  true  and  false,  i.,  418;  dis- 
secting, i.,  426 ;  cylindrical  fusiform, 
i.,  4 1 9 ;  cardiac,  i.,  346 ;  of  the  Aorta, 
L,  417 ;  of  the  cardiac  Valves,  i.,  893. 

Angina  catarrhalis,  i.,  463  ;  Ludovict,  i., 
477;  mcmbranacca,  i.,  15;  paren- 
chymatous, i.,  465;  pectoris,  i.,  384; 
syphilitica,  i.,  467 ;  maligna,  ii.,  664. 


Anidrosis,  ii.,  518. 

Anostosis  excentrica,  i!.,  769. 

Anteflexion  of  Uterus,  ii.,  141. 

Anteversion  of  Uterus,  ii.,  144. 

Anthracosis,  i.,  201. 

Antiperistaltic  Motion  of  the  Bowels,  {., 
594. 

Aorta,  Aneurism  of,  i.,  417 ;  Calcification 
of,  i.,415;  Atheroma  of,  i.,  415;  fatty 
Consumption  of,  i.,  415;  Rupture  of, 
i.,  426 ;  Inflammation  of  Coats  of,  i., 
418;  Stricture  and  Obliteration  of,  L, 
427. 

Aortic  Valves,  Constriction  of,  L,  869. 

Aphasia,  ii.,  285. 

Aphonia  paralytica,  i.,  64 ;  ii.,  433. 

Apneumatosis,  i.,  130. 

Aphthoe,  i.,  437. 

Apomorphia,  i.,  563. 

Apoplectic  Stroke,  ii.,  215;  Cicatrix,  i!., 
218;  Cyst,  ii.,  218. 

Apoplexia  meninges,  ii.,  230 ;  sanguinea, 
ii.,  215;  serosa,  ii,  278. 

Apoplcxie  foudroyantc,  iL,  227. 

Apoplexy,  cerebral,  ii.,  215,  820;  pulmo- 
nary, i.,  139. 

Appetite,  perverted,  ii.,  805. 

Area  Celsi,  ii.,  449. 

Anryria,  ii.,  403. 

Arsenic,  i.,  339. 

Aiteriosclcrosis,  i.,  430. 

Arthritis,  ii.,  546 ;  deformans,  ii.,  540. 

Arthrogryposis,  ii.,  367. 

Arthropathia,  ii.,  226,  414. 

Artificial  Anus,  i.,  589. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  i.,  623. 

Ascites,  i.,  649. 

Asthma  acutum  Millari,  i.,  51;  convul- 
sive, i.,  88 ;  humid,  i.,  74 ;  laryngeal,  i., 
61 ;  thymic,  i.,  51 ;  urinous,  ii.,  27. 

Asymbolia,  ii.,  285. 

Ataxic  locomotrice  progressive,  ii.,  802. 

Atelectasis  Pulmonum,  i.,  130. 

Atheroma,  i.,  415,  ii.,  520;  of  the  Ar- 
teries, i.,  359. 

Anbr^c's  Specific,  i.,  94. 

Aura  cpileptica,  ii.,  894. 
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B. 

Bacteria,  ii.,  738. 

Balanitis,  ii.,  91. 

Baldness,  ii.,  448,  765. 

Barbadoes  Leg,  ii.,  446. 

Basedow's  Disease,  i.,  388. 

Basilar  Meningitis!,  ii.,  240. 

Bath  Itch,  ii.,  4GS. 

Baths  in  Bronchitis,  i.,  82 ;  Rheumatism, 
ii.,  D35 ;  Scarlatina,  ii.,  594 ;  Typhoid 
Fever,  ii.,  05 1. 

Belladonna,  ii.,  402. 

Bile  Fever,  i.,  631 ;  Test  for,  i.,  708. 

Black  Vomit,  ii.,  092. 

Bladder,  Acinesis  of,  ii.,  84 ;  Anaesthe- 
sia of,  ii.,  SO ;  Cancer  of,  ii.,  73 ;  Ca- 
tarrh of,  ii.,  66;  distended,  ii.,  70; 
Usmorrhngc  from,  ii,  74 ;  Hypei-aes- 
thcsia  of,  ii.,  80  ;  Ilypcrcinesis  of,  ii., 
82 ;  Neuroses  of,  ii.,  79  ;  Palfcy  of,  ii., 
84 ;  Spasm  of,  ii.,  82 ;  Stone  of,  ii.,  75 ; 
Tuberculosis  of,  ii.,  73. 

Bladder-wonii,  i.,  024. 

Blaud'd  Pills,  ii.,  808. 

Bleeding  at  Nose,  i.,  305. 

Blepharospasm,  ii.,  352. 

Blindness  from  Tumors  of  Brain,  ii.,  269. 

Blood-murmurs,  ii.,  531,  805. 

Blood  Test,  ii.,  8. 

Bloodv  Flux,  ii.,  722. 

Bloody  Sweat,  i.,  160;  ii.,  498. 

Bothrioccpliahis  Intus,  i.,  623. 

Brain,  Abscess  cf,  ii.,  255 ;  Anaemia  of, 
ii.,  195 ;  partial  Anamia  cf,  ii.,  201 ; 
Atrophy  of,  ii.,  282  ;  Aneuiisms  in,  ii., 
262,  287  ;  gummy  Tumor  of,  ii.,  264  ; 
Ilypeiicmia  of,  ii.,  175;  partial  Ily- 
pcncmia  of,  ii.,  193  ;  Hapmonhagc 
into,  ii.,  215  ;  Hypertrophy  of,  ii.,  280 ; 
Inflammation  of,  ii.,  254;  Softening 
of.  )i.,  201 ;  vcllow  Softening  of,  ii., 
204;  white  Softening  of,  ii.,  206; 
Sdoro>isof,  ii.,  2()U;  svphilitic  Disease 
of,  ii.,  771  ;  Tinuors  of,  ii,  262. 

Bra3'era  anthelmintica,  i.,  628. 

Breast,  irritable,  ii,  o;>7. 

Bright's  Disease,  acute,  ii.,  10;  chronic, 
ii.,  14. 

Urine  Baths,  i.,  13;  ii.,  831. 

Bromide  cf  Potassium  in  Epilepsy,  ii., 
403. 

Bronchi,  Diseases  cf,  i.  61 ;  Catarrh  of, 
i.,  61 ;  Catarrh  of,  in  the  newly-born, 
i.,  72  ;  Croup  of,  i.,  86 ;  Dilatation  of, 
i.,  65,  202  ;  Ila?niorrhagc  from,  i.,  145 ; 
Hyperemia  of,  i.,  61 ;  Spasm  of,  i., 
88. 

Bronchial  Asthma,  i.,  88 ;  Bespiration, 
i.,  140,  185. 

Broncliiectatic  Cavities,  i.,  199. 

Bronchitis,  capillary,  i.,  70. 


Bronchophony,  i.,  185. 
Bronchopneumonia,  i.,  194. 
Bronchon-h(ra,  chronic,  i.,  76. 
Bronzed  Skin,  ii.,  49. 
Bruit  de  Diable,  ii.,  805. 
Bubo,  acute,  ii,  750 ;  indolent,  ii.,  758. 
Bulbar  Palsv,  ii.,  872. 
Bunnell's  Salt,  ii.,  564. 
Buttermilk,  i.,  519,  564. 

c. 

Cacotrophia,  ii.,  661. 

Calcareous  Infarction,  ii.,  €2. 

Calculus,  ii.,  77;  renal,  ii.,  GO. 

Callosities  of  bkin,  it,  441. 

Calcmel  as  an  Anti-syphilitic,  iL,  778. 

Calcii,  ii.,  468. 

Calviiies,  ii.,  448. 

Cancrum  Oris,  i.,  439,  462. 

Capillary  Bronchitis,  i.,  70. 

Caput  obstipum,  ii.,  364. 

Caibcr.ic-ccid  Poisoning,  i.,  23. 

Cardialgia,  i.,  551. 

Carlsbad  Water  in  Diabetes,  Ii.,  $43. 

Catalepsy,  ii.,  424. 

Cataract  in  Diabetes,  ii.,  839. 

Catanh,  i.,  1;  svphilitic,  ii.,  765. 

Catarihal  Fever,  i.,  631. 

Cerebral  Artciie.^,  Ancurisroeof,  ii.,  262, 

287;   ThrcmboFis  of,  li.,  201;  Sinn*, 

Inflammation  of,  ii.,  233. 
Cerebrospinal   Meningitis,  epidemic,  iu, 

247. 
Chancre,   ii.,   743;   glandular,  ii.,  750; 

parcl'.cmin^,   ii.,  757;  incculatcd,  ii., 

745 ;  pha^icdenic,  ii.,  747 ;  gangTcnous^ 

ii.,  748;   diphtheritic,  ii.,  746;  Hun- 

terian,  ii.,  758. 
Chancroid,  ii.,  743. 
Chicken-pox,  ii.,  612. 
Chloasma,  ii.,  441 ;  uterica,  ii.,  442. 
Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Gold,  ii.,  422. 
Chlorcf  is,  ii.,  802,  847. 
Cholamia,  i.,  677,  720. 
Cholelithiasis,  i.,  733. 
Cholera  Asiatico,  it.,  099;  infantum,  1., 

504  ;  moibus,  i ,  501 ;  quaioutine,  ii., 

717;  typhoid,  ii.,  715. 
Cholerine,  ii.,  708. 
Cholesteatoma,  ii.,  264. 
Chorda  Tympani,  ii.,  327. 
Chordu;  tcndinca',  Adhesions  and  Rup> 

ture  of,  i.,  393. 
Chordee,  ii.,  92. 
Chorea,  ii.,  378. 
Cirrhosis  of  Liver,  i.,  670. 
Clairvoyants,  ii.,  419. 
Clap,  ii.,  88. 

Clavus  hystericus,  ii.,  414. 
Cliquetis  mdtallique,  i.,  325. 
Club-foot,  ii.,  875. 
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God-LiTer  Oil  in  Scrofula,  ii.,  8S0. 

Cold  ^ppUcatioDS  in  Inflammation,  i., 
2S,  282. 

Gold  Beverages  as  Causes  of  Consump- 
tion, ].,  220. 

Colic,  i.,  617;  biliary,  i.,  734  ;  Painters', 
i.,  619;  of  Prostitutes,  ii.,  110;  renal, 
ii.,  63. 

Comedones,  ii.,  403,  520. 

Compressed  Air,  llcspiration  of,  i.,  02. 

Conception,  ii.,  159. 

Condyloma  of  Larynx,  i.,  87 ;  syphilitic, 
ii.,  759. 

Constipation,  habitual,  i.,  571,  690. 

Consumption,  <;;iIIoping,\  i.,  253 ;  pulmo- 
nary, i.,  212r233. 

Convulsions,  ii.,  169. 

Coqueluche,  i.,  95. 

Cor  taurinum,  i.,  31S. 

Corns,  ii.,  441. 

Corona  veneris,  ii.,  764. 

Coryza,  i.,  299. 

Cosme*s  paste,  Ii.,  524. 

Cough,  induced  by  irritation,  i.,  767. 

Cow-pox,  ii.,  608. 

Cracked-pot  Sound,  i.,  23S. 

Cramp,  ii.,  350;  idiopathic,  of  Extrem- 
ities, ii.,  857. 

Craniotabes,  ii.,  56 \ 

Crepitant  Ua'c,  i.,  185. 

Critical  Eruption,  ii.,  463. 

Croup,  i.,  15;  Membrane,  i.,  17;  false, 
spat^modic,  i ,  7. 

Crusta  lac:ca,  ii.,  471. 

Curare  in  Chorea,  ii,  333;  in  Tetanus, 
ii.,  389. 

Cyanosis,  acute,  i.,  123,  133;  in  Croup, 
i.,  23 ;  in  Disease  of  the  Heart,  i.,  205, 
876,  382;  of  Hunchbacks,  i.,  133;  of 
Cholera,  ii.,  712;  in  cong3nitaI  MaU 
formation  of  the  He-irt,  i.,  3S2. 

Cysticercus  c^Uulosus,  i.,  62*;  of  Kid- 
ney, ii.,  47  ;  of  Brain,  ii.,  205. 

Cystiti.4,  catarrhal,  ii.,  66 ;  croupous  and 
diphthcrilic,  ii.,  72. 

Cystoplcgia,  ii.,  84. 

C^stospasm,  ii.,  82. 


D. 


Darwin^s  Theory,  ii.,  655. 

Deafness,  from  Tumors  of  Bridn,  ii,  269 ; 

from  Urxniia,  ii.,  81. 
Death-rattlc,  i.,  69. 
Decubitus,  ii.,  453. 
Defluvium  Cnpillonim,  it.,  449. 
Deglutition,  Disturbance  of,  ii.,  614. 
Delirium,  ii.,  ISO;  tremens,  ii.,  432. 
Derangement  of  h^ecrction  in  the  Skin, 

ii.,  217. 
Dermoid  Cyst,  ii.,  114. 


Dcxtro-cardia, !.,  S80. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  ii.,  882 ;  insipidus,  ii., 

843. 
Diachylon  Ointmemt,  ii.,  475. 
Diapedcsis,  i.,  160. 
Diaplioresi^,  ii.,  35. 
Diaphragm,  Movements  of,  i.,  120. 
Diarrhoea    serosa    stcrcoralis,   i.,    669 ; 

lienterica,  i.,   572;  ablactatorum,  i, 

572,  ii.,  561. 
Diet  of  Infants,  i.,  605. 
Digestion,  Diseases  of  On?ans  of,  i.,  431. 
Digitalis  in  Heart  Disca^,  i.,  329,  371, 

406. 
Diphtheria,  epidemic,  ii.,  664. 
Diuretics  in  Heart  Disease,  i.,  372 
Diverticuli  of  Oesophagus,  i.,  488. 
Dizziness,  ii.,  187  ;  from  Tumors  of  Cere* 

bellum,  ii.,  213,  273,  561. 
Dropsy  of  Kidney,  ii.,  12,  24;  malarial, 

ii.,  680. 
Duodenal  Ulcer,  i.,  583. 
Dura  Mater,  Inflammation  of,  ii.,  233. 
Dysentery,  epidemic,  ii.,  722 ;  chronic,  11., 

725  ;  catarrhal,  i.,  570. 
Dysmenorrhcpa,  ii.,  125,  164. 
Dyspepsia,  i.,  5i>2,  655. 
Dysphagia,  i.,  480,  491. 
Dy.sphagia  inflamroatoria,  i.,  480. 
Dysphonia,  i.,  54. 
Dyspncpa,  i.,  229,  233,  290. 
Dysuria  spastica,  ii.,  83. 


E. 


Eccbymoniata,  ii.,  498. 

Echinococci  of  Liver,  i.,  697 ;  of  Kidney, 
ii.,  47  ;  of  Brain,  ii.,  262. 

Eclampsia  Infantum,  ii.,  405;  Puerpo- 
rarum,  ii.,  44. 

Eetliyma,  ii.,  481. 

Ectropion  of  Oa  Uteri,  ii.,  124. 

Eczema,  ii.,  466. 

Eczema  solarc,  morcuriale,  ii.,  468. 

Electricity  in  Chorea,  ii.,  383  ;  in  Consti- 
pation, i.,  596  ;  in  Diagnosis  of  Paraly- 
sis, ii.,  312,  363,  377;  in  essential  in- 
fantile Palsy,  ii.,  376 ;  in  facial  Neu- 
ralgia, ii.,  370;  in  facial  Palsy,  ii., 
370 ;  in  Neuralgia,  ii.,  322 ;  in  Impo- 
tcnci\  ii.,  108;  in  Torticollis,  ii.,  354 ; 
in  Sciatica,  ii.,  341 ;  in  Scrivcnei's' 
Spasm,  ii.,  356. 

Elephantiasis  Arabum,  ii.,  443,  446; 
Gra^corum,  ii.,  522. 

Embolism,  renal,  ii ,  7,  37 ;  cerebral,  ii., 
292. 

Emphysema  of  the  Lung,  i.,  110. 

Emphysematous  Thorax,  t.,  125. 

Emprosthotonos,  ii.,  8S6. 

Empyema,  L,  268,  272. 
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Encephalitis,  ii ,  254. 

EndartciitM  deformans,  L,  314,  414. 

Endocarditis,  i.,  342 ;  ulceratiTe,  i.,  346, 

sy2. 

Enteral^a,  i.,  617. 

Enteritis  catar:  halts,  L,  565. 

Enurc8i.«,  ii.,  306 ;  spastica,  ii.,  83 ;  coc- 
tuna,  ii.,  81,  87. 

Ephelidei>,  ii,  441. 

Epididymiti}*,  ii.,  93. 

Epiglottic,  tubcrctilotts  Ulcer  of,  i.,  40. 

Epilepsy,  ii.,  390 ;  simulated,  ii.,  399. 

Epileptifonn  Conwbions,  ii.,  259,  271. 

Epistaxi.4,  i.,  305  ;  ii.,  816. 

ErjeipcUs,  ii.,  455;  anibalans,  ii.,  460. 

Erythema,  ii,  453;  nodosum,  ii.,  323, 
455. 

Eucalyptus  globulus*,  ii.,  690. 

Eustachian  Tube,  Closure  of,  i.,  475. 

Exanthemata,  syphilitic,  ii.,  760. 

Expectorants,  i.,  83. 

Expectoration,  Absence  of,  in  Senile 
Pneumonia,  i.,  179 ;  in  Abscess  of 
Lung,  i.,  182;  in  Bronchial  Croup,  i., 
87 ;  in  lironcliial  Dilatation,  i.,  204 ;  in 
Cronclionha?a,  i.,  76  ;  cocta,  i.,  6  ;  of 
Croup,  i.,  21  ;  cnida,  i.,  6 ;  clastic  Fi- 
bres in,  i.,  ^33  ;  of  Empyema,  i.,  269; 
gangrenous,  i.,  182;  globosa  fundum 
petcntia,  i.,  233 ;  mucopurulent  homo- 
geneous, i.,  67 ;  in  (J-ldcma  of  the 
Lungs,  i.,  140;  of  Pneumonia,  i.,  173; 
of  Pulirionary  Abscess,  i.,  182  ;  of  Pul- 
monary Consumption,  i.,  233. 


F. 


Facial  Palsy,  ii ,  226,  366. 

Facies  Cholerica,  ii.,  710. 

Fa?cc8,  i.,  6.'^6. 

Fallon  Palate,  i.,  468. 

Falling  Sickness,  ii.,  390. 

Farcy,  ii.,  788. 

Fauces,  chronic  Catarrh  of,  i.,  463. 

Favus,  il.,  605. 

Fecal  Fistula,  i.,  589. 

Fever,  bile,  or  catnrrhal,  i.,  631 ;  essen- 
tial, i.,  633;  typhus,  ii.,  614;  t>hip, 
jail,  camp,  lazaretto,  ii.,  616  ;  gastric, 
mucous,  nervous,  ii.,  641 ;  hectic,  i., 
234 ;  spotted,  ii.,  614 ;  typhoid,  ii., 
623 ;  intermittin<r,  ii.,  671  ;  malarial, 
ii.,  671  ;  remittent  and  continued,  ii., 
687 ;  relapsing,  ii.,  654 ;  pernicious, 
ii.,  681  ;  concealed  malarious,  ii.,  683  ; 
yellow,  ii.,  CUO. 

Flea-bites,  ii.,  498. 

Fluor  albus,  ii ,  126,  173. 

Formication,  ii.,  294. 

FothcrpriU's  Face-aelic,  ii.,  327. 

Freckles,  ii.,  442. 


Fr^mlsscmcnt  eitaife,  i.,  434. 

Friction  Sounds,  endocutfial,  CAlijpgii- 

canlial,  pericairdiaJ,  L,  404 ;  pleuritic, 

L,  278. 
Fricsd  Fieber,  il^  €94. 

G. 

Gallbbdder,  Droftsy  of,  l^  731. 
Gall-ducts,  Catarrh  of,  i.,  726 ;  Croup  and 

Diphtheiitis  of,  i.,  729 ;  DUatatioii  of, 

i.,  750. 
Gall-stones,  i.,  733. 
Galloping  Consumption,  i.,  253. 
Gangrene  of  Lim<;,  i.,  207. 
Gangrenous  Sore  llouth,  i.,  451. 
Gastric  mucous  Membrane,  acute  Catmrrli 

of,  i.,  493  ;  chronic  Catarrh  of,  i.,  511 ; 

Croup  and  Diphtheria  of,  i.,  524, 
Gastric  Influenza,  i.,  6-1. 
Gastricismus,  i.,  499. 
Gastritis  phlcgmonosa,  i.,  524. 
Gastrodj-nia  neuralgica,  L,  545. 
Gastromalacia,  i.,  497. 
Genu  valgus,  ii.,  375. 
Gin  Liver,  i.,  671. 
Glanders,  ii.,  788. 
G!eet,ii.,  91. 
Glioma,  ii.,  264. 

Globus  hystericus,  i.,  490;  ii.,  417. 
Glossitis,  i.,  449. 
Glossopharyngeal  Palsy,  iL,  372. 
Glottic  Muscles,  Palsy  of,  i.,  20,  64. 
Glottis,  Q-ldema  of  the,  i.,  45. 
Gluge's  Inflammation  Globules,  ii.,  254. 
Gonorrhcra,  ii ,  88 ;   in  the  Female,  iL, 

170. 
Gonorrbccal  Abscess,  ii.,  92;  Goat,  Or- 
chitis, Ophthalmia,  Rheumatism,  ii.,  93. 
Gout,  ii.,  545  ;  fljin<r,  ii.,  527  ;  atonic  or 

anomalous,  ii.,  550;  internal,  ii.,  551. 
Goutte  militairc,  ii.,  91. 
Grape-cure,  i ,  142,  329. 
Gravcdo,  i.,  299. 
Gravel,  ii.,  607. 
Graves's  Disease :   sec    Basedow's  Dis> 

ease. 
Grayness,  ii.,  450. 
Green  Soap,  ii.,  476. 
Grippe,  i.,  64. 
Gummata,  or  gummy  Tumors,  iL,  764. 

H. 

Ilspmatocelc,  reti-o-utcrine,  ii.,  165. 
Iliematoma  of  Dura  Mater,  ii.,  280. 
IlH^niaturia  toxica,  ii.,  74. 
Ilsemometra,  ii.,  137. 
Iloemophilia,  Ha^morrfaagic  Diathesis,  Ii, 

819. 
Ilsemoptysis,  i.,  150;  from  Inhalation  of 

Astringents,  L,  13. 
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Hiemorrhoids,  i.,  609;  of  Bladder,  ii., 
75. 

Hallucinations,  il.,  180. 

ITaut  mal,  ii.,  390. 

Headache,  ii.,  1S5. 

Heart,  Abscess  of,  i.,  o55  ;  acute  Anca- 
rism  of,  i.,  316 ;  chronic  Aneurism  of, 
!.,  356 ;  Atrophy  of,  i.,  339 ;  Ausculta- 
tion of,  i.,  3Si) ;  congenital  Anomalies 
of,  i.,  851 ;  Cincer,  Tubercle,  and  Par- 
asites of,  i.,  376 ;  Dc:;cncration  and 
Growths  of,  i.,  375 ;  Dilatation  of,  i., 
830;  fatty  Metamorphojis  of,  i.,  375; 
fibrinous  Deposits  in,  i.,  379 ;  Hyper- 
trophy of,  i.,  371,  ii.,  28 ;  Neuroses  of, 
i.,  384 ;  Percussion  of,  i.,  324 ;  Palpita- 
tion of,  i.,  384 ;  Rupturc  of,  i.,  378 ; 
Talvular  Disease  of,  i.,  358 ;  Immunity 
of  Personi  with  Heart  Disease  to 
Phthisic,  i„  222. 

Heat-stroke,  ii.,  182. 

Hectic,  i.,  2:J4. 

Heim*8  PillV,  I.,  250. 

HclminthiasiJ,  i.,  622. 

Hcllor'd  Test  for  Blood,  ii.,  8. 

Helmerich^fl  Ointment,  ii.,  514. 

Ilemicrania,  ii.,  881. 

Hemiple;,na,  ii ,  225,  286. 

Hepar  aJiposum,  i.,  6S5. 

Hepatitis,  chronic,  i.,  670 ;  metastatic,  i., 
666 ;  suppurative,  i.,  605 ;  syphilitie,  i., 
681. 

"Herdsymptomc,"  il.,  194,  236. 

Herpes,  ii.,  462;  roden.%  ii.,  602;  ton- 
dens,  tonsurans,  ii.,  4 19,  008 ;  circina- 
tus,  il.,  463  ;  zoster,  ii.,  463. 

Hip  Gout,  ii.,  338. 

Hoarseness,  i.,  5,  232. 

Hodgkin^tf  Disease,  i.,  767. 

Hump-backed  Persons,  i.,  133. 

Hunpcer  in  Diabetes,  ii.,  839. 

Hydatids,  {.,  697. 

Hydroa  fcbi-ilis,  ii.,  462. 

Hydrocephalic  Softening,  ii.,  276. 

Hydrocephaloid,  ii.,  199. 

Hydroccpiialas  acquiiitu.<«,  il.,  275 ;  acute, 
ii.,  242 ;  chronic,  ii.,  277  ;  congenitus, 
il.,  278  ;  externum,  ii.,  275 ;  ex  vacuo, 
ii.,  276  ;  scnilb,  ii.,  276. 

Hydrometra,  ii.,  137. 

Hydronephrosis,  ii.,  54. 

Hydropathy  in  Scrofula,  ii.,  831. 

HydropeHcaixiiuro,  L,  408. 

Hydrophobia,  il.,  793. 

Hydrops  vcsicx  FcUte,  i.,  731 ;  Orarii,  ii., 
116. 

Hydrorachis  acquisita,  ii.,  293 ;  congen- 
ita, ii.,  300;  rheumatioa,  ii.,  294. 

Hydrothorax,  i.,  281. 

Hypcnesthesia,  ii.,  413. 

Hyperidrosis,  il,  516. 
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Hypcrinosifl,  i.,  171. 
Ilyperkinesis,  i.,  490 ;  ii.,  850. 
Hypertrophy :  see  various  organs. 
Hypochondiia,  i.,  516. 
Hypochondriasis,  ii.,  426. 
Hypostasis,  I.,  136. 
Hysteria,  u.,  126,409,488. 


I. 


Ichthyosie,  ii.,  444 ;  sebacea,  H.,  679. 

Icterus,  I,  705  ;  catarrhal,  i.,  726 ;  hasma* 
togenous,  i,  714 ;  in  Relapsing  FoTer, 
il.,  659 ;  in  Cirrhosis,  i.,  675 ;  from  Gall- 
stones, i.,  735 ;  In  P&eumonia,  i.,  176  V 
spasticus,  L,  714. 

Idiocy,  ii.,  283. 

Idiosyncrasies,  ii.,  414. 

Ileus,  I,  674. 

Illusions,  ii.,  186. 

Impetigo,  ii.,  479;  figurata,  il,  608. 

Impotence,  ii.,  104. 

Infantile  Palsy,  il,  378. 

Influenza,  I,  64. 

Inhalation  of  nebulized  Liquid,  l,  1% 

Injections  of  hot  Water,  il,  129. 

Inoculation  of  Tubercle,  l,  89. 

**  Insanity  of  the  Muscles,**  il,  380 

Insolation,  II,  181. 

Intestine,  Catarrh  of,  I,  565 ;  Carcinoma 
of,  l,  604 ;  Contraction  and  Closure  of| 
I,  586 ;  Hiemorrhage  from,  I,  609,  il, 
644 ;  Invagination  of,  and  IntttS8US0C|^ 
tion  of,  I,  587;  Perforation  of,  fi., 
644 ;  Rotation  of,  upon  axb,  l,  667 ; 
Scrofulosis  of,  I,  698 ;  stony  Concre- 
tions in,  l,  588 ;  Strangulation  of^  L, 
687 ;  Tuberculosis  of,  I,  698. 

Iritis,  syphilitic,  il,  766;  gummous,  il, 
767. 

Iron  in  Chlorosis,  il,  807. 

Irritable  Breast,  il,  337. 

Ischias,  il,  838. 

Isehlas  antica,  il,  342. 

Ischuria  spastica,  il,  83. 

Itch,  il,  510. 

J. 

Jail  Fever,  il,  616. 
Jaundice,  l,  705. 
Joints,  hysterical,  il,  414. 
Jugulars,  Pulsation  of,  I,  874. 
Junod*8  Boot,  I,  136. 

K. 

Keloid,  il,  443. 

Kidney,  Diseases  of,  il,  1 ;  Abscoss  of, 
il,  36;  amyloid  Degeneration  of,  il, 
41 ;  Bright*s  Disease  of,  acute,  ii.,  10; 
chronic,  ii.,   14;  contracted,  il,  17; 
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Carcinoma  of,  ii.,  45  ;  Carcmoma  and 
Tubercle  of  PoWig  of,  ii.,  64  ;  Deform- 
ities of,  ii.,  48;  Dilalation  of  the  Pcl- 
via  of,  iL,  64 ;  Diseases  of  the  Pelvis 
of,  ii«,  r»4;  granular,  ii.,  18;  Haemor- 
rhage fiom,  il.,  7 ;  Ilorsc-sboe,  ii.,  48 ; 
lijrpcrsnntaor,  ii.,  7 ;  Infarction  of,  ii., 
9 ;  Ine^laritic^  of  Position  of,  ii.,  48  ; 
rocta«taiic  Dcpo^it8  in,  ii.,  36 ;  Mobil- 
ity of,  ii.,  48 ;  pain  in,  ii.,  4 ;  Panu 
sites  of,  ii.,  47 ;  parenchymatous  Dc- 
{^encration  of,  ii.,  43 ;  stony  Concre- 
tions in  Pelvis  of,  ii ,  CU ;  Tuberculosis 
of,  ii.,  46. 

Kumroerfeld*s  Lotion,  ii.,  496. 

KiJBsmaurs  Treatment,  i.,  622. 


L. 


Larjnpsmua  stridulus,  i.,  61. 

Laryngitis,  croupous,  L,  16;  catarrhal, 
I.,  1. 

Laryngo-stcnosip, !.,  8. 

Larynx,  acute  Catarrh  of,  i.,  1 ;  chronic 
Catarrh  of,  i.,  7  ;  Cancer  of,  i.,  43 ; 
Croup  of,  i .,  10;  Fistula  of,  i.,  40 ; 
Growtlis  and  Polypi  of,  i.,  43 ;  nerrous 
AfiTcctions  of,  i.,  67;  Ossification  of, 
i.,  40 ;  Perichondritis  of,  i.,  49  ;  Syphi- 
litic Disease  of,  i.,  36;  typlious  and 
raiiolous  Ulcerg  of,  i.,  83 ;  tuberculous 
DiFcase  of,  i.,  S8 ;  Ulcers  of,  i.,  31. 

Lead  Colic,  i.,  617. 

Lead  Palpy,  ii.,  301. 

Lcbcnswcckcr,  ii.,  645. 

Lcntijrincs,  ii.,  441. 

Lepra  maculosa,  ii.,  622. 

Lepra  vulgari<<,  ii.,  486. 

Leprosy,  ii.,  622. 

Leucho^niia,  i.,  766. 

Lcucocythroniia,  i.,  766. 

Lcucorrhcra,  ii.,  173. 

Lichen,  ii.,  489 ;  circumscriptus,  ii.,  608; 
lividus,  ii.,  408. 

Lilion^sc,  ii.,  442. 

Lipomata,  ii.,  264. 

Liver,  Abscess  of,  i.,  068;  acute  yellow 
Atrophy  of,  i.,  717;  Anatomy  of,  i., 
722 ;  liudd's  scrofulous  Tumor  of,  ii., 
828 ;  Cancer  of,  i.,  692  ;  Girrhof is  of, 
i.,  070 ;  Degeneration  of,  amyloid,  lar- 
daeeous,  waxy,  i.,  090 ;  fatty,  i.,  686 ; 
granular,  i.,  670 ;  Hydatids  of,  i.,  697 ; 
Hypencmia  of,  i.,  667;  InHammation 
of,  suppurative,  parcnehymatoup,  i., 
600 ;  interstitial,  i.,  670 ;  Metastasis  of, 
{..  666 ;  nutmeg,  i.,  669 ;  physical  sio^s 
of  Enlargement  of,  i.,  602;  Syphilo- 
ma of,  i.,  681  ;  Tuberculosis  of,  i.,  696. 

Loclijaw,  ii.,  384. 

Locomotor  Ataxia,  ii.,  302. 


Lombago  rfaeumatlca,  il^  643. 

Lunps,  Abscess  of,  i^  1C9 ;  Af  oplexy  of, 
L,  105:  Atrophy  of,  i^  109;  Atekctasia 
of,  i.,  IGO ;  Cancer  of,  i ,  257 :  catar- 
rhal Infiammaiion  cf ,  i.,  194 ;  croup  oca 
Inf  ammatiou  of,  i.,  ICO ;  chionic  inter- 
stitial Inflammation  cf,  i.,  199;  chccfr 
Infiltration  of,  i.,  170;  Cirrbofis  of, 
1,  170;  Collapse  and  Comprcsfioo  of, 
L,  180;  Ccn&uroption  of,  i.,  212;  Em- 
bolism of,  L,  158;  Emphyi'cma  of,  L, 
110  ;  Gari:rcne  cf,  i^  1C9,  £07 ;  liam- 
crrhagic  Infarction  of,  i.,  157;  Ilam- 
orrhsge  into,  i.,  167 ;  Kcpatizaticn  of, 
i.,  108 ;  Hyperamia  cf,  i.,  184 ;  Hyper- 
trophy of,  i.,  108;  Induration  of,  i.,  !•  9; 
Metastasis  into,  i.,  157;  miliaij  TLber- 
ctilosis  of,  i.,  263 ;  U-ldcma  of,  I.,  134, 
268;  permanent  inrpiiatory  Expan- 
sion  of,  i.,  C9 :  syphilitic  Di.^-caf  e  of,  i., 
771 ;  acute  miliaiy  Tclxiculot-is  of,  L, 
263 ;  chronic  Tuberculof  is  of,  i^  210  ; 
tubercular  Infilttation  cf,  L,  212. 

Lupus,  ii.,  500 ;  syphilitic,  ii.,  704. 

Lyf fa,  ii.,  793. 

Lyssaphcbia,  ii.,  798. 

M. 

Magnctizers,  ii.,  419. 

Malarial  Fever,  ii.,  071. 

Malignant  Pustule,  ii.,  788. 

^lalkos  hnmidus  et  farcinosua,  il.,  788L 

Malt  Extract,  i.,  262,  536. 

Blalum  Coxie  senile,  ii.,  640. 

Mania,  ii.,  190. 

Mania  a  l^otu,  ii.,  432. 

Marasmus,  i.,  572. 

Maslodynia,  ii..  837. 

Mea.<]cp,  ii.,  578. 

Mccglin's  Pills,  ii.,  331. 

Melana:mia,  i.,  761,  ii.,  682. 

Melasmata,  ii.,  441. 

Mellituiia,  ii.,  832. 

Membranous  Cioup,  i.,  16. 

M6ningtte  foudrcyantr,  ii.,  261. 

Meningitis  simplex,  ii ,  *io6  ;  splnaliB,  GL, 
292 ;  rheumatic,  ii.,  582. 

Blenorrhada,  ii.,  163. 

Blentagra,  ii.,  496. 

Menstruation,  Ancmalles  of,  iL,  168; 
AbFcnce  of,  ii.,  159;  preccdcus,  il, 
15S;  vicaiions,  ii.,  161;  difficult,  ii» 
163;  cxcessiTo,  ii.,  163;  irregular, 
suppression  of,  ii.,  161. 

Mental  Depression,  i.,  616. 

Mercurial  hftomatitis,  Sore  Month,  I.,  431 ; 
Eczema,  ii.,  468  ;  rocreorial  Inucction, 
ii.,  776 ;  mercurial  hypcdennic  lnjec> 
tion,  ii.,  777. 

Mercury  in  Syphilis,  ii.,  773. 
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Mesenteric  Glands,  scrofulous  Disease  of, 

i.,  508. 
Mctalbumen,  ii,  113. 
Metallic  Click,  i.,  326. 
Uctritis,  ii.,  131 ;  hsemorrhagica,  ii.,  132. 
Metrorrhagia,  ii.,  132. 
Miasm,  ii.,  625,  671,  689. 
Mis^raine,  ii.,  331. 

Miliaria  rubra  ct  alba,  ii.,  468,  517. 
Miliary  Tuberculosis,  acute,  i.,  253. 
Milium,  ii.,  620. 
"Milk  Cui-c,"!.,  435. 
Mimic  Spasm  of  Face,  ii.,  361 ;  facial 

Palsr,  ii.,  366. 
Miserere,  i.,  574. 
Mistura  solvent,  i.,  81. 
Mitral  Valve,   Insufflciencc  of,  i.,  865; 

Constriction  of,  i.,  370. 
]iIogi!;raphia,  ii.,  355. 
Molluscum  simplex  contagiosum,  ii.,  443. 
Monopathophobia,  ii.,  426. 
^[orbilli,  ii.,  573 ;  confluentes,  ii.,  676. 
Morbus  maculosus  of  Werlhof,  ii.,  815. 
Morbus  sacer,  ii.,  390. 
Morphine  Poisoning,  chronic,   ii.,  183; 

hypodermic    Injection    of.    ii.,    326; 

liabit,  ii.,  435. 
Mother's  Marks,  ii.,  443. 
Mouth,  Catarrh  of,  i.,  431 ;  Excoriations 

and  Ulcers  of,  i.,  441 ;  syphilitic  AfTec- 

tions  of,  i ,  444 ;  scorbutic  AfTcctions 

of,  i.,  443. 
Mucor  muaJo,  ii.,   574 ;  racemosus,  ii., 

60.1. 
Muguet,  i.,  447. 
Mulberry  Calculi,  H.,  60. 
Mumps,  i.,  453. 

Muscular  Atrophy,  progressive,  ii.,  670. 
Muscular  Rheumatism,  ii.,  542. 
Myelitis,  ii.,  295. 
Myocarditis,  f.,  354. 
Myxoma  of  Brain,  iL,  263. 

N. 

NsTus,  il.,  441. 

Nasal  mucous  Membrane,  Catarrh  of,  i., 
299 ;  Ilaemorrhage  from,  i.,  305 ;  Poly- 
pus of,  i.,  301. 

Nasal  Tone  of  Voice,  I,  466. 

Nebulizer,  i.,  12. 

N6phogene,  i.,  12. 

Nephritis,  croupous,  ii.,  16  ;  parenchyma- 
tous, ii.,  40 ;  Toro,  ii.,  36 ;  interstitial, 
ii.,  36. 

Nerves,  Inflammation  of,  ii.,  313. 

Nervous  Cardialgia,  1.,  551. 

Nervousness,  ii.,  413. 

Nettle-rash,  ii.,  464. 

Neuralgia,  ii.,  314,  317,  376;  cardiac,  i., 
336;  coeliaca,  i.,  610;  cervico-occipi- 
tal,    ii.,    333;    ccrvico-brachial,    ii., 


834;  orural,  ii.,  342;  intercostal,  ii., 
338 ;  ischiadicn,  ii.,  336 ;  lumbo-abdo- 
minal,  ii.,  33S ;  of  the  Trigeminus,  ii., 
327. 

Neuritis,  ii.,  313. 

Neuroma,  ii.,  316. 

Neuromantia,  ii.,  316. 

Neurotomy,  ii.,  330. 

Nictitatio,ii.,  352. 

Night-sweats,  i.,  253. 

Nodding  Spasm,  ii.,  353. 

Nodes,  ii.,  767. 

Noma,  i.,  461. 

Norwegian  Itch,  ii.,  612. 

Nosebleed,  i.,  806. 

0. 

(Edema  of  the  Brain,  ii.,  191 ;  in  Bright'fl 
Disease,  ii ,  25  ;  of  Lungs,  i.,  134 ;  of 
Glottic,  i.,  45;  hypostatic,  L,  187. 

(Esophagitis,  i ,  480. 

Oesophagus,  Auscultation  of,  {.,  486 ;  DU 
latation  of,  i.,  486;  morbid  Growths 
of,  i.,  488 ;  nervous  Affections  of,  i., 
490 ;  Perforation  of,  i.,  489 ;  Uupture 
of,  i.,  489 ;  Strictures  of,  i., 482 ;  spas- 
modic Stricture  of,  i.,  490. 

Oidium  albicans,  i.,  447 ;  Schdnlcinii,  i., 
605. 

OligocythsBmti,  ii.,  803. 

Omodynia  rheumatica,  il.,  644. 

Onanism,  ii.,  105. 

Oophoritis,  ii.,  109. 

Ophthalmoscope  in  Drain  Lesions,  U.,  270. 

Opisthotonos,  ii.,  386. 

Opium-eating,  ii ,  435. 

Optic  Nerve,  Atrophy  of,  ii.,  800. 

Orchitis,  ii.,  93 ;  syphilitic,  ii.,  770. 

Orthotonos,  ii.,  386. 

Ossification,  deficient,  in  Rachitis,  ii.,  657. 

Osteocopic  Pain,  ii.,  767. 

Osteomalacia,  ii.,  665. 

Otorrhoea,  a  cause  of  Brain  Disease,  ii., 
265. 

Ovaritiii,  ii.,  109. 

Ovary,  Abscess  of,  ii.,  110;  Cysts  in,  il.. 
Ill;  Dropsy  of,  i.,  652 ;  Inflamma- 
tion of,  il,  109;  Inflammation  of,  in 
Parotitb,  i.,  456 ;  Tumors  of,  ii.,  120. 

Ovula  Nibothi,  ii.,  124. 

Oxalic  Diathesis,  i.,  559. 

Oxaluria,  i.,  660. 

Oxyuris  vermiculari.s,  i.,  623. 

Oaena,  i.,  303 ;  syphilitica,  ii.,  768. 

P. 

Pacchionian  Bodies,  il,  180. 
Pachydermy,  il,  448. 
Pachymeningitis,  ii.,  230;  eztenui,  iL, 
233. 
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Pnlpltation  of  Heart  !n  Chlorosis,  ii.,  806. 

Palsy  of  Bladder,  ii.,  84 ;  central,  ii., 
26S ;  of  DeglutiUon,  i.,  491 ;  dipth- 
theritic,  ii.,  668;  essential,  of  Chil- 
dren, ii.,  873 ;  facial,  ii.,  366 ;  hys- 
teric,  ii.,  360 ;  of  Insane,  ii.,  2\i\) ; 
intennittinir,  ii.,  684;  penphcral,  ii., 
268,  859 ;  of  Pharynx,  ii.,  372 ;  pho- 
nic,  of  the  Glottis  Muscles,  i.,  54 ; 
phonic,  of  the  Glottis-closcrj>,  i.,  66; 
progressive,  of  the  cerebral  Nerves, 
ii.,  372 ;  psychical,  i.,  55 ;  spinal,  ii., 
873 ;  shaliing,  ii.,  431. 

Papules,  ii.,  489. 

Paracentesis  Thoracis,  i.,  284,  298. 

Paralbumcn,  ii.,  113. 

Parametritis,  ii.,  135. 

Paraplegia,  ii.,  298. 

Parasites  in  the  Skin,  ii.,  506. 

Parenchymatous  Nephritis,  with  amyloid 
Degeneration,  ii.,  85. 

Paresis,  ii.,  360. 

Parotitis,  i.,  453. 

Pars  vagum.  Section  of  the,  i.,  20. 

Pathophobia,  ii.,  426. 

Pectoral  Fremitus,  i.,  183. 

Pectoriloquy,  i.,  186. 

Peliosis  rheumatica,  ii.,  499. 

Pelvis  of  Kidney,  Cancer  of,  ii.,  64 ;  Dila- 
tation of,  il.,  14 ;  Inflammation  of,  ii., 
56 ;  stony  Concretions  in,  ii,  59  ;  Ta- 
berculosis  or,  ii.,  64. 

Pemphigus,  ii.,  482 ;  foliaccus,  ii.,  484. 

Pcnicilliim  ginucum,  ii.,  606. 

Pericarditis,  i.,  394 ;  scorbutic,  ii.,  763. 

Pericardium,  Adhesion  of.  In  Ilcart,  i., 
406  ;  Cancer  of,  i.,  412;  Tubcrculosia 
of,  i.,  4 1 2. 

Perichondritis  larrngca,  i.,  49. 

Pericystitis,  ii.,  72. 

Poriencephnlitis,  ii.,  239. 

Perimetriti?,  ii.,  135. 

Perinephritis,  ii.,  40. 

Periostitis,  syphilitic,  ii.,  767. 

Periproctitis,"  i.,  607. 

Pcritonnsum,  Air  in,  ii.,  644  ;  Cancer  of, 
i.,  664 :  Dropsy  of,  i.,  649 ;  Tubercu- 
losis of,  i.,  654. 

Peritoniti.s,  i.,  638. 

Perityphlitis,  i.,  568,  574,  607. 

Pertus  is,  i ,  92. 

Petechia;,  ii.,  498. 

Petit  mal,  ii.,  397. 

Pharyngitis,  cntarrhal,  i.,468;  croupous, 
i.,  462;  diphtheritic,  i,  479;  follicu- 
laris,  granulo.*Ja,  i.,  465  ;  phlegmonous, 
i.,471;  syphilitic,  i.,  474. 

Pharyn.T,  Catarrh  of,  i.,  463;  gummy  Tu- 
mor of,  1.,  475. 

Phlegmasia  alba  dolcns,  i.,  430. 

Phonetic  Paralysis,  i.,  54. 


Phthisis  pituitosa,  i.,  76 ;  tubcrcnlosa,  L, 
212  ;  renalis,  ii.,  39. 

Pia  Mater,  simple  Inflammation  of,  iL, 
236 ;  tuberculous  Inflammation  of,  ii., 
240. 

Piles,  bleeding,  blind,  i.,  609. 

Pills,  Asiatii',ii.,  488;  lilaud's.  Si.,  80S; 
Helm's,  i.,  250;  Martini's,  ii,  422; 
Ricord's,  ii.,  779. 

Pine-nccdle  Bath,  i.,  80. 

Piss-abed«  ii.,  81,  87. 

Pityriasis  of  the  Mouth,  i.,  448;  nibra 
circumscripta,  ii.,  508;  tabescentium, 
i.,  220,  ii.,  448;  versicolor,  ii.,  510. 

Plaques  muqucnses  of  Lamyx,  i.,  36. 

Pleura,  Cancer  of,  i.,  295 ;  Inflammation 
of,  i.,  264 ;  Tubeix:ulosis  of,  i.,  294. 

Pleurisy,  Pieuiiiis,  acute,  i.,  264;  fibrin- 
ous, i.,  266 ;  purulent,  i.,  268 ;  rheu- 
matica, i.,  206;  scorbutic,  ii.,  813; 
sero-flbrinous,  i.,  266 ;  sicca,  i.,  269. 

Pleuritic  Eflfusion,  i.,  274. 

Pleurodynia  rheumatica,  ii.,  544. 

Plcurosthotoncs,  ii.,  386. 

Pnenmogastric  Ncitc,  Neuralgia  of,  L, 
561. 

Pneumonia,  i.,  166;  bilious,!.,  175;  ca- 
tarrhal, i.,  194;  caseous,  !.,  212; 
chronic,!.,  199;  croupous,  i.,  166;  hy- 
postatic, !.,  137;  interstiiial,  i.,  199, 
lobular,  i.,  131;  metastatic,  L,  162; 
migratory,  i.,  261 ;  notlia,  I,  69. 

Pneumopericardium,  i.,  410. 

Pneumorrha;«,ia,  i.,  160. 

Pneumothorax,  i.,  287. 

Podagra,  ii.,  545. 

Poisons,  Effect  of,  on  Stomach,  i.,  525. 

Pollutions,  diurnal  and  nocturnal,  il,  100. 

Polypi  of  the  Skin,  ii.,  443. 

Polypus  of  Nose,  i.,  301 ;  of  the  Wombt 
if.,  152. 

Pompholyx,  ii.,  482. 

Ponigo  asbeslina,  ii.,  508;  favosa,  iL, 
505;  larvalis,  ii.,  471;  lupinosa,  iL, 
505. 

Portal  Vein,  Inflammation  of,  i.,  683. 

Progressive  fatty  muscular  Faralvsis,  iL, 
570. 

Progressive  muscular  Atrophy,  ii ,  567. 

Progressive  pernicious  Anaemia,  ii.,  817. 

Prosopalgia,  ii.,  327. 

Prostate,  Inflammation  of,  iL,  92. 

Prune-juicc  Expectoration,  i.,  87. 

Prurigo,  ii.,  490 ;  Pudendorum,  iL,  492. 

Psammoma,  ii ,  268. 

Pseudo-Croup,  L,  60. 

Pseudoleuchemia,  L,  767. 

Psora,  ii.,  618. 

Psoriasis,  Ii.,  452,  485;  annalata,  cod- 
ferta,  diffusa,  grrllata,  gyrata,  ctc^  iL, 
486 ;  invctcrata,  ii.,486 ;  of  the  MoQtb» 
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i.,  449;  Palmaris  and  Plantaris,  u., 
486,  763 ;  eyi^hilitica,  ii.,  763. 

Ptyalism,  i.,  458. 

PuImonai7  Artery,  Discasefl  of,  i.  438 ; 
Aneurism  of,  i.,  429 ;  Contraction  of 
Mouth  of,  L,  873. 

Pulmonary  Diseases  :  sec  Lungs. 

Pulsation,  epigastric,  i.,  126  ;  of  the  Ju- 
gulars, i.,  374. 

Pulse,  dichrotic,  ii.,  635 ;  jerking,  i.,  364 ; 
small,  of  Pneumonia,  i.,  191 ;  slow,  of 
Icterus,  i.,  710. 

Pulsus  celcrrimus,  i.,  364. 

Pttuaisic,  i.,  303. 

Pupil,  Contraction  and  Dilatation,  ii.,  187. 

Purpura,  ii.,  498 ;  bullosa,  ii.,  813;  Uaem- 
orrhagica,  ii.,  815;  papulosa,  ii.,  198; 
pulicQsa,  ii.,  499;  rheumatica,  ii., 
499;  senilis  simplex,  ii.,  499;  urti- 
cans, ii.,  498. 

Pustules,  atheromatous,  i.,  415. 

Pyelitis,  ii.,  56. 

Pylephlebitis,  i.,  683,  723. 

Pylorus,  Stricture  of,  i.,  518,  616. 

Pyothorax,  i.,  268. 

Pyuria,  ii.,  58. 

Q. 

Quinia  as  an  Antiperiodic,  ti.,686. 

R 

Rabies,  ii.,  793. 

Rachitic  Pclvi*i,  ii.,  560. 

Rachitis,  ii.,  657,  572. 

lUlcs,  crepitant,  i.,  785 ;  moist,  in  Phthi- 
sis,  i.,  238 ;  subcrcpitant,  i.,  69 ;  tra- 
cheal, i.,  69. 

Rectum,  Cancer  of,  i.,  604. 

Relapsing  Fe?er,  ii.,  654. 

Renal  Abscess,  ii.,  36. 

Renal  Colic,  ii.,  69;  Apoplexy,  ii.,  7; 
granular  Degeneration  of  Epithelium, 
ii.,  43. 

Respirators,  i.,  248. 

Respiratory  Muscles,  Spasm  of,  i.,  94. 

Retro-uterine  Ilxmatocelc,  ii.,  165. 

Retroversion  of  Uterus,  ii.,  145. 

Revclenta  Arabica,  it.,  572. 

Rheumatic  Callosities,  it.,  542. 

Rheumatism,  ii.,  526,  571 ;  acute  articu- 
lar, ii.,  527 ;  chronic  articular,  ii.,  535 ; 
deforming  articular,  ii.,  540;  gonor- 
rhcRal,  ii.,  93 ;  muscular,  ii.,  542. 

Rhonchi,  sibilant,!.,  68;  sonorous,!.,  68. 

Rickets,  ii.,  557. 

Ricord's  Pills,  ii.,  779. 

Risus  caninus,  sardonicus,  ii.,  352. 

"  Rose,"  the,  ii.,  460. 

Roseola  testiva,  autnmnalis,  it,  451 ; 
fcbrilis,  ii.,   595;  idiopatbica,  infan- 


tilis, symptomatica,  i!.,  451 ;  syphi- 
litica, ii.,  762 ;  typbosa,  ii.,  638. 

Rose  Rash,  ii.,  595. 

Rougeole,  ii.,  573. 

Rubeola  morbilosa,  ii.,  573. 

Rupia,  ii.,  484 ;  syphilitic,  ii.,  764. 

Rush  of  Ulood  to  the  Head,  i.,  S64 ;  ii., 
175. 

Russian  Clap,  ii.,  92. 


s. 


Saint  Vitu8*8  Dance,  ii.,  378. 

Salaam  Convulsions,  ii.,  333. 

Salivation, !.,  458 ;  in  Syphilis,  ii.,  716. 

Salt-rheum,  ii.,  467. 

Sand-tumors  of  Brain,  ii.,  263. 

Sarcina,  i.,  514,  542. 

Sarcocelc,  syphilitic, !!.,  770. 

Sarcoptes  Ilominis,  ii.,  510. 

Scabies,  ii.,  510. 

Scarlatina,  ii.,  585. 

Scarlet  Fever,  ii.,  585,  738. 

Schneemann^s  Treatment,  ii ,  694. 

Schroth*s  Treatment, !.,  522. 

Sciatica,  ii.,  338. 

Scleroderma,  ii.,  521. 

Sclerosis,  ii.,  669. 

Pcarbutus,  ii.,  810. 

Scriveners*  Spasm,  ii.,  365. 

Scrofula, !.,  217;  ii.,  820,  84a 

Scrofulous  Habit,  ii.,  825. 

Scurvy,  ii.,  810. 

Scborrhcea, !!.,  519. 

Semilunar  Valves,  insuflSciencc  of, !.,  869, 
373. 

Serous  Effusions  in  the  immature  Skull, 
ii.,  278 ;  in  the  mature  Skull,  ii.,  275. 

Scrratus  Muscle,  Palsy  of,  ii.,  370. 
!    Shcep-pox,  ii.,  612. 
I    Shingles,  ii.,  419. 

Ship-fcvcr,  ii.,  616. 

Siderosis,  i.,  202. 

Skin,  Diseases  of, !!.,  440 ;  Ilypertrophy 
of,  ii.,  440;  Atrophy  of,  ii.,  447 ;  Hy- 
pcrsnnia  of,  ii.,  450 ;  Anaemia  of,  ii., 
450;  Inflammation  of,  ii.,  452. 

Small-pox,  ii.,  596. 

Snuffles,  i.,  303. 

Soor, !.,  447. 

Spasms,  clonic  and  tonic,  ii.,  350 ;  of  the 
facial  Nerve,  !!.,  351 ;  of  the  spinal 
Accessory,  ii.,  353 ;  hysterical,  ii.,  416 ; 
idiopathic,  ii.,  357;  intermitting,  ii., 
684;  psychical,  ii.,  422;  nodding,  ii., 
353. 

Spasmus  Glottidis,  i.,  51. 

Spormatorrfaopa,  ii.,  100. 

Spina  bifida,  ii.,  300. 

Spinal  Marrow,  Apoplexy  of,  ii.,  290; 
Atrophy  of,  ii ,  302 ;  Carcinoma  of,  ii., 
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300 ;  Consumption  of,  il,  302  ;  Cysti- 
cerci  and  Echinococci  in,  ii.,  299 ;  gray 
Degeneration  of,  ii.,  302 ;  Growtlis  in, 
ii.,  299 ;  HoDmorrhafre  into,  ii.,  290 ; 
llyijcnrmia  of,  ii.,  290  ;  Inflammation 
of,  ii.,  205;  Inflammation  of  Mem- 
branes of,  ii.,  292 ;  Initation  of,  ii., 
290;  Tubercle  of,  ii.,  SOO. 

Spleen,  Diseases  of,  i.,  739 ;  Abscess  of, 
i.,  752;  amyloid  Degeneration  of,  !., 
750 ;  Carcinoma  of,  i.,  754 ;  acute 
Enlai-gemcnt  of,  i.,  740 ;  chronic  En- 
lai'gcment  of,  i.,  745 ;  hacmorrbagic 
Infarction  of,  i.,  347,  751 ;  Hydatids 
of,  i.,  754  ;  Hypci'O'mia  of,  i ,  739 ;  Hy- 
pertrophy of,  i.,  746;  Inflammation 
of,  i.,  751  ;  lardnceous,  i.,  750 ;  Size  of, 
i.,  743 ;  Tuberculosis  of,  i.,  754 ;  En- 
lar'2;ement  of,  in  Typhoid  Fever,  ii., 
628;  vrandciing,  i.,  754. 

Spotted  lever,  ii.,  614. 

Sprue,  i.,  447. 

Sputa :  sec  Expectoration. 

Status  gastricus,  i.,  499. 

Stenosis,  i.,  358. 

Stickhusten,  i.,  95. 

Stomacace,  i.,  439. 

Stomach,  Catarrh  of,  1.,  493 ;  Cancer  of, 
i.,  538;  Cough,  i.,  123;  Dilatation  of, 
\.,  522  ;  llffimorrhage  from,  i.,  516, 
545;  Position  of,  i..  542;  Softening 
of,  i.,  497 ;  Spasm  of,  i.,  551 ;  Ulcer 
of,  i.,  510,  528. 

Stomatitis,  i.,  431 ;  croupous,  i.,  437. 

Stone  in  the  ]}1  adder,  ii.,  77. 

Stricture,  cardiac,  i.,  356. 

Strychnine  in  Palsy,  ii.,  366. 

Sudamina,  ii.,  570. 

Sudor  anglicus — suctto  miliaire,  ii.,  694. 

Sugar,  Test  for,  ii.,  837,  649. 

Sunstiohe,  ii.,  181. 

Suppressio  Mensium,  ii.,  161. 

Supraclavicular  Region  in  Croup,  i.,  19. 

Suprarenal  Capsules,  Disease  of,  ii.,  49. 

Sweat,  ii.,  616. 

Sweating  of  Hands  and  Feet,  ii.,  617; 
Sweating  in  Phthisis,  i.,  253 ;  Sweating 
Sickness,  ii.,  694. 

Sycosis,  ii.,  495. 

Syphilidcs,  ii.,  760. 

Syphilis,  ii.,  742 ;  congenital,  ii.,  784 ; 
constitutional,  ii.,  753  ;  hereditary,  ii., 
784. 

Syphilitic  Acne,  ii.,  762 ;  Alopecia,  ii., 
765;  Catarrh,  ii.,  765;  Disease  of 
Bone,  ii.,  767 ;  Disease  of  Muscle  and 
Viscera,  ii.,  770;  Disease  of  Perios- 
teum, ii.,  700;  Disease  of  mucous 
Membranes,  ii.,  703  ;  Exanthemata,  ii., 
760 ;  Iritis,  ii.,  766 ;  Lupus,  ii.,  764 ; 
Roseola,   ii.,    762;     Rupia,   ii.,   764; 


Sarcoccle,  ii.,  770;  primary  Ulocr,  ii, 

750 ;  Varicella,  ii.,  762. 
Syphilization,  ii.,  784. 
Syphilomata,  ii.,  204. 


T. 


Tabes  dorsualis,  ii.,  302. 

Taenia  mcdiocanellata,  solium,  L,  G22. 

Tape-worm,  i.,  622,  630. 

Tarentism,  ii.,  425. 

Telangiectasis,  ii.,  443. 

Temperature  of  Rody,  i.,  637 ;  in  Cholera, 
ii.,  703 ;  Danger  from  high,  ii.,  650 ; 
in  Typhoid  Fever,  ii.,  640 ;  in  Sudor 
arglicus,  ii.,  698;  in  Ilcat  Fever,  ii., 
182 ;  in  spinal  Diseases,  ii.,  387. 

Temporal  Bones,  Cat  ics  of,  ii.,  2:<5. 

Testicle,  Inflammation  of,  in  Parotitis,  i., 
456. 

Tetanus,  ii.,  384 ;  Neonatorum,  ii.,  888. 

Thrombosis,  i.,  430. 

Thrush,  i.,  447. 

Tic  convulsive,  ii.,  361. 

Tic  douloureux,  ii.,  327 

Tinea  favosa,  ii.,  506 ;  furfuracca,  ii^ 
470. 

Tongue,  parenchymatous  Inflammatioo 
cf,  i.,  449;  Deviation  of,  ii.,  868. 

Tonsils,  Inflammation  of,  i.,  474,  479. 

Tooth-rose,  ii.,  466. 

Tophi,  ii.,  767. 

Torpid  Indigestion,  i.,  568. 

Torticollis,  ii.,  854 ;  rheumatica,  ii.,  648. 

Trachea,  Diseases  of,  !.,  61 ;  Croup  of, 
i.,  86. 

Tracheotomy,  i.,  594. 

Trembling,  ii.,  261. 

Trichina  Disease,  Trichinosis,  ii.,  731. 

Trichomonas  vaginalis,  ii.,  172. 

Tricoccphalus  dispar,  i.,  624. 

Tricuspid  Valves,  Disease  of,  i.,  874. 

Trismus,  ii.,  384. 

Trychophyton  tonsurans,  if.,  508. 

Tubercle,  i.,  214;  syphilitic,  ii.,  764; 
painful,  ii.,  316 ;  Inoculation  of,  i.,  262. 

Tubercula  dolorosa,  ii.,  316. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Bladder,  ii.,  78 ;  in 
Emphysema  and  Heart  Disease,!.,  222; 
of  the  Intestines,  i.,  698 ;  of  the  Kid- 
neys, ii.,  46 ;  of  the  Lamyx,  i.,  38 ;  of 
the  Liver,  i.,  696 ;  of  the  Lungs,  l^ 
212;  of  the  Pleura,  I.,  294. 

Typhlitis  stereoralis,  i.,  681. 

Typhoid  Fever,  ii.,  628  ;  Poison,  ii.,  740. 

Ty]ihus,  abdominal,  ii.,  628;  abortive, 
ii.,  641 ;  ambulatorias,  ii.,  642 ;  ex- 
anthematic,  ii.,  614;  ileotjphus,  Ii., 
623;  Sequels  of,  ii.,  646 ;  Observatloii 
of  Temperature  in,  ii.,  637. 
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TJ. 

Ulcer  of  the  Cerrix  Uteri,  ii.,  157;  of 
the  Duodenum,  i.,  553  ;  of  the  Larynx, 
i.,  40;  of  the  (J-Isophagus,  i.,  480;  of 
the  Pharynx,  i ,  464  ;  of  tlic  Stomach, 
i.,  523,  ii.,  806 ;  of  the  Endocardium, 
i.,  816. 

Umbilicition  of  Vaccine  Vesicle,  ii.,  610. 

Uremic  Amblyopia,  ii.,  3;i ;  Intoxication, 
ii.,  28. 

Ureters,  Cancer  of,  ii.,  C2 ;  Closure  of, 
iL,  64;  Diseases  of,  ii.,  51 ;  Tubercu- 
losis of,  ii.,  62. 

Urethra,  Abscsss  of,  ii.,  92 ;  non-virulent 
Catarrh  of,  ii.,  08;  virulent  Catarrh 
of,  ii.,  83. 

Uric-acid  Infarction,  ii ,  62. 

Uriua  spastica,  ii.,  413. 

Urioary  Organs,  Diseases  of,  it.,  1. 

Uriuc,  AraDunt  of,  ii.,  4. 

Urine  i*i  Dright*s  Discajc,  ii.,  20. 

Urticaria,  ii.,  461. 

Uterine  Colic,  ii.,  125,  13S. 

Uterus,  Anteflexion  of,  ii.,  141 ;  Antever- 
sion  of,  ii.,  141;  Cancsr  of,  ii.,  154; 
Catarrh  of,  ii.,  122 ;  Curvature  and 
Flexions  of,  ii.,  140;  Djscuntand  Pro- 
lapse of,  ii.,  145;  Displacements  of, 
ii.,  145;  fibrous  Polypi  of,  ii.,  147; 
Infarction  of,  ii.,  131 ;  Uetro3e.uon  of, 
ii.,  MO;  Stricture  of  the  Mouth  of,  ii., 
ir,7;  Ulcers  of,  ii.,  122,  124;  Injec- 
tions into,  ii.,  130;  lacerated  Cervix, 
ii.,  134  ;  Tumors  of,  ii.,  147. 

V. 

Vaccina,  ii.,  503. 

Vaccination,  ii.,  605. 

Vaccinoid,  ii.,  6<)8. 

Vapina,  croupous  and  diphtheritic  In- 
flammation of,  it.,  173  ;  non-virulent 
Catarrh  of,  ii.,  171;  virulent  Catarrh 
of,  ii.,  170. 

Valves  of  Heart,  Aneurism  of,  i.,  393 ; 
Hypertrophy  of,  i.,  358;  Vegetations 
upon,  i.,  345. 

Valvular  Disease  of  Heart,  i.,  358 ;  com- 
pensating Hypertrophy  of  the  Ven- 
tricles in,  i.,  360;  Origin  of,  i.,  351. 

Varicella,  ii.,  612;  syhilitica,  a,  763. 

Variola,  ii.,  595. 

Varioloid,  ii.,  601. 

Veins,  Diseases  of,  i.,  429. 

Venesection  in  Apoplexy,  ii.,  228;  in 
acute  IKdema  of  Uio  Lungs,  !.,  149; 


in  ccrebml  Hj-penemia,  ii.,  102;  in 
acute  Pneumonia,  i.,  188,  190;  in  En- 
docarditis, i.,  354. 

Venous  Trunks,  Diseases  of,  i.,  429. 

Veratria  in  Pneumonia,  i.,  102,  262. 

Vermiform  Appendix,  Perforation  of,  i., 
575. 

Vertigo  6pileptiquc,  ii.,  897  ;  stoniacale, 
i.,  561. 

Vertigo  &  Stomacho  Iseso, !.,  561. 

Vesical  Palsy,  ii.,  82;  Catarrh,  ii.,  58; 
Phthisic,  ii.,  70. 

V6sic  k  Colonnc,  ii.,  69. 

Vichy  Water  in  Diabetes,  ii.,  842. 

Virus,  venereal.  Duality  of,  ii.,  748. 

Vitiligo,  ii.,  448. 

Vlemiuckx*8  Solution,  ii.,  488. 

Vocal  Chords,  Polsy  of,  i.,  55. 

Vomiting  in  gastric  Catarrh,  i.,  501,  528 ; 
in  Disease  of  Brain,  ii.,  187 ;  in  Renal 
Disease,  ii.,  12. 

Vomitus  Matutinus,  i.,  514. 

Vox  cholerica,  ii.,  710. 

w. 

WartB,  il,  440,  442. 

Water-brash,  i.,  514. 

Water-canker,  i.,  461. 

Water  on  the  Chest,  i.,  284;   on  the 

Heart,  i.,  409. 
Water-pox,  ii ,  612. 
Werlhofs  Disease,  ii.,  815. 
Whey-cure,  i.,  11. 
Whooping-cough,  i.,  95. 
Wilkinson's  Ointment,  ii.,  674. 
Will  in  Motion,  ii.,  220. 
Wind-pox,  ii.,  612. 
Wolfish  Appetite,  i.,  514. 
Worms  in  the  intestinal  Canal,  i.,  622. 
Writers*  Cramp,  ii.,  855. 
Wry-neck:  sec  Torticollis. 
Wunderlich  on  Typhus,  il.,  640. 

X. 

Xanthopsia,  i.,  710. 

Y. 

Yeasty  Diarrhcpa,  ii.,  561. 
Yellow  Fever,  ii.,  689. 
Yellow  Vision,  i.,  710. 


z. 


Zona,  11.,  462. 
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Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London ;  Physician  to  the  City  of  London 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park,  &c. 

I. 

THE   HEABT   AND    ITS    DISEASES,    WITH    THEIB 

TREATMENT;  INCLUDING  THE  GOUTY  HEART.  Second 
Edition,  entirely  re- written,  copiously  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and 
lithographic  plates.    8vo.  168. 

II. 
INDIGESTION,   BILIOUSNESS,  AND   GOUT  IN  ITS 
PROTEAN  ASPECTS. 
Part  I.—INDIGESTION  AND  BILIOUSNESS.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
Part  II.— GOUT  IN  ITS  PROTEAN  ASPECTS.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

IIL 
HEABT  STABVATION.    (Beprinted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal},  8vo,  is. 


ERNEST  FRANCIS,  p.c.s. 

Demonstrator  of  Practical  Chemistry,  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 

PBACTICAI.    EXAMPLES    IN   QUANTITATIVE   AN- 

alysis,  forming  a  Concise  Guide  to  the  Analysis  of  Water,  &c.     Illus- 
trated, fcap.  8vo,  2S.  6d. 


HENEAGE    GIBBES,  m.d. 
Curator  of  the  A  natomical  Museum  at  King's  College, 

PBACTICAL  HISTOLOGY  AND   PATHOLOGY. 

Crown  8v0|  3s.  6d. 
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C.  A.  GORDON,  M.D.,  C.B. 

Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  Army  Medical  Department, 

BEMABKS     ON     ABMY     SUBGEONS     AND     THEIB 

WORKS.    Demy  8vo,  5s. 


SAMUEL    D.    GROSS,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  oxon. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

A  PRACTICAL  THEATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES,  IN- 
JURIES, AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY 
BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND;  AND  THE  URETHRA. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  S.  W.  GROSS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Illustrated  by  170  engravings, 
8vo,  i8s. 


SAMUEL   W.    GROSS,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery  in,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital^ 

and  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  &c. 

A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   TUMOURS   OP   THE 

MAMMARY  GLAND  :    embracing  their  Histology,  Patholog>%  Dia- 
gnosis, and  Treatment.    With  Illustrations,  8vo,  los.  6d. 


WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 

the  City  of  Neu/  York,  &c. 

1. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.     Seventh  edition,  with  112  Illustrations,  large  8vo,  25s. 

lyiist  published. 

A  TREATISE  ON  INSANITY.    Large  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

III. 
SPIRITUALISM    AND    ALLIED   CAUSES  AND  CON- 

DITIONS  OF   NERVOUS   DERANGEMENT.      With  Illustrations, 
post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 


ALEXANDER     HARVEY,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen;  Consulting  Physician 

to  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary,  &c. 

PIRST   LINES   OP  THERAPEUTICS ;    as  based  on  the 

Modes  and  the  Processes  of  Healing,  as  occurring  Spontaneously  in  Dis- 
ease ;  and  on  the  Modes  and  the  Processes  of  Dying,  as  resulting 
Naturally  from  Disease.    In  a  series  of  Lectures.    Post  8vo,  5s. 
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ALEXANDER  HARVEY,  m.d. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen^  &e, 

AND 

ALEXANDER    DYCE   DAVIDSON,  m.d. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

SYLIiABTTS   OF  MATEBIA  MEDICA  FOB  THE   USE 

OF  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS.  Based  on  a  selecUon  or 
definition  of  subjects  in  teaching  and  examining;  and  also  on  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  articles  and  preparations  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  with  doses  affixed.    Sixth  Edition,  32mo,  is.  6d. 


GRAILY  HEWITT,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  University  College,  Obstetrical  Physician 

to  University  College  Hospital,  &c, 

OUTLINED    OF    PICTOBIAI.    DIAGNOSIS    OF    DIS- 
EASES OF  WOMEN.    Fol.  6s. 


BERKELEY  HILL,  m.b.  lond.,  p.r.c.s., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College:  Surgeon  to  University  College 

Hospital  and  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  BANDAGING.     For  Managing 

Fractures  and  Dislocations ;  for  administering  Ether  and  Chloroform ; 
and  for  using  other  Surgical  Apparatus.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
much  enlarged,  with  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo,  5s.  {.^tist  published. 


BERKELEY  HILL,  m.b.  lond.,  f.r.c.s. 

Prof essor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College:  Surgeon  to  University  College 

Hospital  and  to  the  Lock  Hospital, 

AND 

ARTHUR  COOPER,  l.r.c.p.,  m.r.c.s., 

Late  House  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  &c. 

I. 

SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISOBDEBS. 

Second  Edition,  entirely  re-written,  royal  8vo,  i8b. 

IX. 

THE   STUDENT'S    MANUAL    OF    VENEBEAL    DIS- 

EASES.    Being  a  Concise  Description  of  those  Affections  and  of  their 
Treatment.    Third  Edition,  post  Svo,  2S.  6d.  [J^^  fublishid. 
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HINTS    TO    CANDIDATES    FOB    COMMISSIOirS    HT 

THE  PUBLIC  MEDICAL  SERVICES,  WITH  EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS,  VOCABULARY  OF  HINDUSTANI  MEDICAL 
TERMS,  ETC.    8vo,  2S. 


F.  HOFFMANN,  ph.d. 

Pharmaceitiist  in  New  York. 

MANUAL   OF   CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS   AS  APPLIED 

TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  MEDICINAL  CHEMICALS.  A 
Guide  for  the  Determination  of  their  Identity  and  Quality,  and  for  the 
Detection  of  Impurities  and  Adulterations.  For  the  use  of  Pharmaceu- 
tists, Physicians,  Druggists,  and  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and  of  Phar- 
maceutical and  Medical  Students.    With  Illustrations,  roy.  8vo,  I2S. 


SIR  W.  JENNER,  Bart.,  m.d. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.  M.  the  Queen,  and  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Princt  oj  Wales. 

THE    PBACTICAL    MEDICINE    OF    TO-DAY:      Two 

Addresses  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  (1869).    Small  8vo,  is.  6d. 


NORMAN    ^A^.    KINGSLEY,   m.d.s.,  d.d.s. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Member  of  the  Anurican 

Academy  of  Dental  Science,  &c. 

A     TBEATISE     ON     OBAL      DEFOBMITIES     AS     A 

BRANCH  OF  MECHANICAL  SURGERY.     With  over  350  lUustra- 
tions,  Svo,  i6s. 


E.  A.  KIR  BY,  M.D.,  M.R.c.s.  eng. 

Late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

A     PHABMACOPCEIA     OF     SELECTED    BEMEDIES, 

WITH  THERAPEUTIC  ANNOTATIONS,  Notes  on  Alimentation 
in  Disease,  Air,  Massage,  Electricity  and  other  Supplementary  Remedial 
Agents,  and  a  Clinical  Index ;  arranged  as  a  Handbook  for  Prescribers. 
Sixth  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  Demy  4to,  7s. 

ON       THE      VALUE       OF      PHOSPHOBIJS      AS      A 

REMEDY  FOR  LOSS  OF  NERVE  POWER.  Fifth  Edition,  8vo, 
25.  6d. 
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J.  WICKHAM  LEGG,  p.rx.p. 

Assistant  Physician  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Pathological 

Anatomy  in  the  Medical  School. 

I. 

ON  THE  BILE,  JAUNDICE,  AND  BILIOUS  DISEASES. 

With  Illustrations  in  chromo-lithography,  7x9  pages,  roy.  8vo,  25s. 

II. 
A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  UBINE ; 

intended  chiefly  for  Clincal  Clerks  and  Students.    Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  additional  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

III. 
A     TBEATISE      ON      HEMOPHILIA,      SOMETIMES 

CALLED  THE  HEREDITARY    HiEMORRHAGIC    DIATHESIS 
Fcap.  4to,  7s.  6d. 


DR.  GEORGE  LEWIN. 

Professor  at  the  Fr.  WUh.  University ,  and  Sureeon-vt-Chief  of  the  SyphUittc  Wards  and 

Skin  Diseau  Wards  of  the  ChariU  Hospital,  Berlin, 

THE  TBEATMENT  OP  SYPHILIS  WITH  SUBCUTA- 
NEOUS SUBLIMATE  INJECTIONS.  Translated  by  Dr.  Carl 
Prcbqle,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Gale,  late  Surgeon  United  States  Army. 
Small  8vo,  78. 


J.    S.    LOMBARD,  m.d. 
Formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Harvard  College. 

I. 

EXPERIMENTAL  BESEABCHES  ON  THE  REGIONAL 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  HEAD,  under  Conditions  of  Rest,  In- 
tellectual  Activity  and  Emotion.    With  Illustrations,  8vo,  Ss. 

II. 
ON  THE  NORMAL  TEMPERATX7RE  OF  THE  HEAD. 

8vo,  5s. 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON  LUSK,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  &c. 

THE    SCIENCE    AND    ART    OF  MIDWIFERY.     With 
numerous  Illustrations,  8vo,  i8s. 


DR.   V.    MAGNAN. 
Physician  to  St.  Anne  Asylum,  Paris;  Laureate  of  the  Institute. 

ON    ALCOHOLISM,    the    VariouB   Forma    of  Alooholio 

Delirium  and  their  Treatment.     Translated  by  W.  S.    Greenfield, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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A-  COWLEY  MALLEY,  b-a.,  m.b^  b-ch.  tx^. 
MICB0-PH0T06BAFHT;     incliiding    a  description   of 

the  Wci  Colkxlion  and  GelatxRO-Broniidc  Processes,  tcgcther  with  the 
ben  methods  of  Mounting  and  Preparing  Microscopic  Objects  for  Mzctd- 
Photography.    With  Illustrations  and  photograph,  crown  Svo,  51- 

PROFESSOR    MARTIN. 

MABTIN^S  ATItAS  OP  OBSTBTBICS  AND  GYIT^CO- 

LOGY.  Edited  by  A.  Martin,  Decent  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Tran:Jated  and  edited  with  additions  by  Faxcourt  Barnes,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women;  Assistant 
Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital;  and  to  the 
Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London,  &c.  Medium  4to,  Morocco  half 
bound,  3 IS.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  DALE.  r.cs. 

Lati  Examiner  0/  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  Teacher  of  Pharmncy  and  Dammstratcr 

oj  Materia  Medica  at  L'niversity  College. 

THE    EXTBA     PHABMACOFCEIA    OF    ITNOFFICIAL 

DRUGS  and  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  with  References 
to  their  Use  abstracted  from  the  Medical  Journals  by  W.  Wynn 
Westcott,  M.B.  Lond.,  Deputy  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 
Med.  24mo,  {Nearly  ready. 

J.   F.  MEIGS,  M.D. 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital^  Philadelphia. 

W.    PEPPER,    M.D. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A    FBACTICAL   TREATISE    ON   THE   DISEASES   OF 

CHILDREN.     Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  roy.  8vo,  28s. 


DR.   MORITZ   MEYER. 

Royal  Counsellor  of  Health,  &c. 

BLECTBICITY   IN  ITS  BELATION    TO   FBACTICAIi 

MEDICINE.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  with  notes 
and  additions  by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.  With  lUustratioos, 
large  8vo,  i8s. 


Wm.  JULIUS    MICKLE,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p.  lond. 

Member  oj  the  Medico-Psychological  A  %sociation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;   Uemher  of 
the  Clinical  Society,  London  ;  Medical  Superintendent,  Grove  Hall  Asylum,  London. 

GENEBAL   PABALYSIS    OF    THE    INSANE.     8vo,  xob. 


E.    A.    MORSHEAD,   m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p. 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London. 

TABLES    OF    THE     PHYSIOLOGICAIa    ACTION     OF 

DRUGS.    Fcap.  8vo,  xs. 
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A.    STANFORD    MORTON,  m.b.,  f.r.cs.  ed. 

Senior  Assistant  SuTgeon^  Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

BEFBACTION   OF  THE  EYE :    Its  Diagnosis,  and  the 

Correction  of  its  Errors,  with  Chapter  on  Keratoscopy.    Second  edit., 
small  8vo,  25.  6J. 


WILLIAM    MURRELL,   m.d.,  m.r.c.p.,  m.rx.s. 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics  at  Westminster  Hospital;  Senior  Assistani 

Physician,  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

1, 

WHAT    TO   DO    IN   CASES    OP    POISONING.      Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  32mo,  28.  6d.  [Now  ready, 

II. 

NITBO-GLYCEBINE   AS   A  BEMEDY  FOB  ANGINA 

PECTORIS.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


WILLIAM    NEWMAN,   m.d,  lond.,  p.r.c.s. 

Surgeon  to  the  Stamford  Infirmary. 

SUBGICAL    CASES:     Mainly  from  the  Wards  of  the 

Stamford,  Rutland,  and  General  Infirmary,  8vo,  paper  boards,  4s.  6d. 


DR.  FELIX  von  NIEMEYER, 

Late  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics ;  Director  of  the  Medical  Clinic  of  the 

University  of  Tubingen, 

A  TEXT-BOOK   OF  PBACTICAI.   MEDICINE,  WITH 

PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHO- 
LOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Translated  from  the  Eighth  German  Edition, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Author,  by  George  H.  Humphrey,  M.D., 
and  Charles  £.  Hackley,  M.D.,  Revised  Edition,  a  vols.,  large  8vo,  36s. 


C.  F.  OLDHAMy  m.r.cs.,  l.r.c.p. 
Surgeon  H,M.  Indian  Forces  ;  late  in  Medical  charge  of  the  Dalhousie  Sanitariam, 

WHAT    IS   MAIiABIA  P     and  why  is  it  most  intense  in 

hot  climates  ?  An  explanation  of  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  so- 
called  Marsh  Poison,  with  the  Principles  to  be  observed  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health  in  Tropical  Climates  and  Malarious  Districts.  Demy 
8vo,  78.  6d. 


G.    OLIVER,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 


THE  ELABBOGATE  WATEBS:  Data  Chemical  and  Therapeu- 
tical,  with  notes  on  the  Climate  of  Harrogate.  Addressed  to  the 
Medical  Profession.    Crown  8vo,  with  Map  of  the  Wells,  35.  6d. 
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JOHN   S.  PARRY,  m.d. 

Ohttetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hmpital,  Vice-PrtudtrA  cf  the  ObHetrua:  a%l  P£i\',L:x.- 

col  Soctetut  of  Phxladeifhia,  &c. 

EXTBA-UTEBINE  FREGITAKCY ;    Its  Causes,  Species, 

Pathological  Anatomy,   Clinical    History,    Diagnosis,    ProgDosis    and 
Treatment.    8vo,  8s. 


E.    RANDOLPH     PEASLEE,   m.d.,  ll.d. 

Late  Profetiar  of  Gynacolof^y  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth  College  ;  President 

of  the  Neitt  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  &c.,  onc. 

OVABIAN  TUMOUBS  :    Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and 

Treatment,  especially  by  Ovariotomy.     Illustrations,  roy.  8vo,  i6s. 


G.   V.    POORE,   M.D.,    F.R.C.P. 

Pfofenor  of  Medical  Juri\prudence,  University  College;  Assistant  Physician  ami  Physician 
in  chari;e  of  the  1  hroat  Department  of  University  College  Hospital. 

LECTUBES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIOir  OF 

THE  MOUTH  AND  THROAT.    With  an  Appendix  of  Cases.    8vo, 
3H.  6d. 


R.   DOUGLAS   POWELL,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.  lond. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  at  Brompton, 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

ON   CONSUMPTION   AND    ON   CEBTAIN   DISEASES 

OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  PLEURA.  Being  a  Second  Edition 
revised  and  extended  of  **  The  Varieties  of  Pulmonary  Consumption." 
Illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  a  coloured  plate,  8vo,  gs. 


AMBROSE   L.   RANNEY,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  New  York^  etc. 

THE  APPLIED  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NEBVOUS  SYS- 
TEM, being  a  study  of  this  portion  of  the  Human  Body  from  a  stand- 
point of  its  general  interest  and  practical  utility,  designed  for  use  as 
a  Text-book  and  a  Work  of  Reference.  With  179  Illustrations,  8vo, 
aos.  \.y^^^  publisksd. 


RALPH   RICHARDSON,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh, 

ON  THE  NATUBE  OF  LIFE :  An  Introduotory  Chap- 
ter to  Pathology.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcap.  4to 
xos.  6d. 

W.    RICHARDSON,   m.a.,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p. 
BEMABKS  ON  DIABETES,  ESPECIALLY  IN  BSPEB- 

ENCE  TO  TREATMENT.    Demy  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
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SYDNEY  RINGER,  m.d. 

Professor  of  ths  Priueiplis  andPraetiet  ofMediewt  in  UniversUy  College;  Physician  to, 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in^  University  College  Hospital. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THEHAPEUTICS :     Tenth  Edition, 

8vo,  158.  [In  the  Press. 

ON  THE  TEMPEBATUBE  OF  THE  BODY  AS 

A  MEANS   OF    DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS   IN   PHTHISIS 
Second  Edition,  small  8vo,  28.  6d. 


FREDERICK  T.  ROBERTS,  m.d.,  b.sc,  f.r.cp. 

Examiner  in  Medicine  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Professor  of  Therapeutics  in 
University  College ;  Physician  to  Univenity  College  Hospital ;  Physician  to 
Brompton  Consumption  Hospital^  &c. 

A   HANDBOOK   OF  THE  THEOBY  AND  PBACTICE 

OF    MEDICINE.     Fifth    edition,  with  Illu8tration8,  in  one  volume, 
large  8vo,  21 8. 

*«*  The  whole  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision  by  the  author, 
many  chapters  having  been  entirely  re-written  and  much  new  matter  added, 
several  new  illustrations  have  also  been  prepared  for  this  edition. 


D.  B.  St.   JOHN   ROOSA,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Surgeon 
to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Eye 

and  Ear  Hospital.  &c.^  &c. 

A   PBACTICAL   TBEATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES    OF 

THE  EAR,  including  the  Anatomy  of  the   Organ.      Fourth  Edition, 
Illustrated  by  wood  engravings  and  chromo-lithographs,  large  8vo,  22s. 


J,    BURDON    SANDERSON,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 
Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College^  London. 

UNIVEBSITY   COLLEGE   COXJB8E    OF    PBACTICAL 

EXERCISES  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  the  co-operation  of  F.  J.  M. 
Page,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.  ;  W.  North,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  and  Aug.  Waller,  M.D. 
Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


ALDER    SMITH,  m.b.  lond.,  f.r.c.s. 

Resident  Medical  Officer,  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

BINGWOBM :    Its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.    With  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo, 
4s.  6d. 

J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  New  York  Infants*  Hospital;   Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diuases  of  Children 
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